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]JFE  AND   PUBLIC   SERVICES 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 


Ths  following  memorandum  given  by  Mr.  lincoln  to  Hicks,  the  well- 
known  artist,  wlnle  he  was  painting  his  portrait  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
soon  after  his  first  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  is  not  without  in- 
terest : — 

"  I  was  bom  February  12,  1809,  in  tlien  Hardin  County,  Kentucky, 
at  a  point  within  the  now  County  of  Larce,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  where  Hodgen's  mill  now  is.  My  parents  being  dead,  and  my  own 
memory  not  serving,  I  know  nu  means  of  identifying  the  precise  locality. 
It  was  on  Nolen  Creek.  A.  Lincoln.'' 
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PREFACE. 


Dw  4  ^  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1864,  the  author 
of  thib  .  ork  prepared  for  its  publishers.a  volume  upon 
the  A'^niini^tration  of  President  Lincoln.  Its  main  object 
was  to  ford  the  American  people  the  materials  for  form- 
ing ar  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continu- 
ing At,  Lincoln,  for  four  years  fiore,  in  the  Presidential 
office. 

That  canvass  resulted  in  his  re-election.  But  he  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  his  second  terra,  when  liis  career  tras  closed  by 
assassination.  He  had  lived  long  enough,  however, 
to  finish  the  great  work  which  had  devolved  upon  him. 
Before  his  eyes  were  closed,  they  beheld  the  overthrow 
of  the  rebellion,  the  extirpation  of  slavery,  and  the  res- 
toration, over  all  the  land,  of  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Not  the  people  of  liis  own  country  alone,  but  all 
the  world,  will  study  with  interest  the  life  and  public 
acts  of  one  whose  work  was  at  once  so  great  and  so 
successful.  The  principles  which  guided  his  conduct, 
and  the  policy  by  which  he  sought  to  carry  them  out — 
the  temper  and  character  which  were  the  secret  sources 
of  his  strength — will  be  sought  and  found  in  the  acts 
and  words  of  his  public  life.     For  more  truly,  perhaps, 
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than  any  other  man  of  his  own  or  of  any  otlier  time, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  but  one  character  and  one  mode  of 
action,  in  public  and  private  affairs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  facilitate  this  inquiry.  Every  public  speech,  message, 
letter,  or  document  of  any  sort  from  his  pen,  so  far  as 
accessible,  will  be  found  included  in  its  pages.  These 
documents,  with  the  narrative  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, may,  it  is  .hoped,  aid  the  public  in  understanding 
aright  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  most  illustrious 
actor,  in  the  most  important  era,  of  American  hisloi^ 
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THE   LIFE, 

PUBLIC  SERVICES   AND  STATE  PAPERS 

OF 

ABRAHAM     LIJSTOOLlSr. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Early  Lipb  op  Abraham  Lincoln. — His  Own  Rboord. — Hni  Anoe8tbt. — 
CnANOBS  OF  Rksidknob. — Death  and  Funeral  of  nis  MomxB. — ^En- 
trance UPON  Political  Life. — A  Member  of  the  Leoiblatubx  and 
OF  Congress. — The  Mexican  War. 

The  compiler  of  the  *'  Dictionary  of  Congress"  states, 
that  while  preparing  that  work  for  publication,  in  1858,  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  usual  request  for  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  and  received  the  following  reply  : 

"  Born,  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky. 
**  Education  defective. 
"  Profession,  a  Lawyer. 

"  Have  been  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  in  Black  Hawk  War. 
"Postmaster  at  a  very  small  Office. 

"Four  times  a  Member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  was  ▲ 
Member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"  A.  Lincoln." 

Around  the  facts  stated  with  such  characteristic  mod- 
esty and  brevity  clusters  the  history  of  the  early  life  of 
our  late  President  /The  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  of  English  despent ;  and  although  they  are  believed 
to  have  originally  emigrated  to  this  country  with  the 
followers  of  William  Penn,  it  is  diflBcult  to  trace  them 
s 
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farther  back  than  to  their  place  of  residence  in  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  whence  a  part  of  the  family  re- 
moved, in  1750,  to  that  section  of  Virginia  now  known  as 
Rockingham  County.  Thirty  years  later,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  grandfather  of  our  late  President,  finding  civil- 
ization crowding  him  too  closely,  and  possibly  enticed 
by  the  stories  which  came  back  to  the  frontier  settle- 
ments from  that  famous  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone,  but 
undeterred  by  the  dangers  which  he  knew  he  must  in- 
evitably encounter,  determined  to  make  another  bold 
push  westward,  and  settled  on  Floyd's  Creek,  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  what  is  now  known  as  Bullitt  County.  Hardly 
had  he  secured  a  home  for  his  little  family,  when  he  was 
fatally  shot  by  an  Indian,  who  came  upon  him  stealthily 
while  he  was  at  work,  some  distance  from  his  log  cabin. 
Thus  deprived  of  her  protector,  his  widow  at  once  re- 
moved, with  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  to  that 
part  of  Kentucky  now  known  as  Washington  County. 
Thomas,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  but  six  years  old  when  his  mother  was  so 
suddenly  made  a  widow.  The  necessity  of  assisting  to 
provide  for  her  probably  delayed  his  own  settlement  in 
life,  for  it  was  not  until  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old, 
in  1806,  that  he  married  Nancy  Hanks.  His  wife  was  a 
Virginian  by  birth  ;  but  no  facts  regarding  either  her  an- 
cestry or  early  life  have  been  preserved,  although  it  is  a 
tradition,  possibly  originating  in  the  reputation  achieved 
by  her  son,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  mental  endow- 
ment. Immediately  after  their  marriage  the  couple  re- 
moved to  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and  there,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1809,  as  has  already  been  stated,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  poverty 
and  toil ;  but  his  father,  feeling  keenly  his  own  deficien- 
cies, determined  to  give  his  son  every  possible  advantage 
in  the  way  of  gaining  an  education,  and,  when  but  seven 
years  old,  he  was  equipped  with  an  old  <;opy  of  Dil- 
woi-th's  Spelling  Book,  which  constituted  one-third  of 
the  family  library,  and  was  sent  to  school  to  a  Mr.  Hazel. 
It  is  also  said  that  one  Zachariah  Riney,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
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having  some  connection  with  the  Trappists,  who  had* 
founded  an  institution  on  Pottinger's  Creek,  with  Urban 
Guillet  as  superior,  had  the  honor  of  instructing  the 
future  President  in  the  rudiments.  Whether  Mr.  Lin- 
coln favored  his  other  children,  one  a  girl  two  years 
older  than  Abraham,  and  the  other  a  boy  two  years  his 
junior,  to  the  same  extent,  is  doubtful,  for  the  routine  of 
school  life  was  not  only  broken  in  upon  by  his  frequent 
demands  upon  his  son's  time,  but  finally  it  was  inter- 
rupted altogether  by  his  detennination  to  abandon  Ken- 
tucky and  try  his  fortunes  where  his  energies  were  not 
checked  and  repressed  by  the  obstacles  which  slaveiy 
constantly  thrust  in  his  way.  .In  1817  Mr.  Lincoln  car- 
ried this  plan  into  execution.  The  old  home  was  sold, 
their  small  stock  of  valuables  placed  upon  a  raft,  and  the 
little  family  took  their  way  to  a  new  home  in  the  wilds 
of  Indiana,  where  free  labor  would  have  no  competition 
with  slave  labor,  and  the  poor  white  man  might  hope 
that  in  time  his  children  could  take  an  honorable  posi- 
tion, won  by  industry  and  careful  economy.  The  place 
of  their  destination  was  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  For 
the  last  few  miles  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  road  as 
they  Aveut  on.  .  "  With  the  resolution  of  veteran  pioneers 
they  toiled,  sometimes  being  able  to  pick  their  way  for 
a  long  distance  without  chopping,  and  then  coming  to  a 
standstill  in  consequence  of  dense  forests.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  a  road  so  much  of  the ' 
way  that  several  days  were  employed  in  going  eighteen 
miles.  It  was  a  difficult,  wearisome,  trying  journey,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  often  said,  that  he  never  passed  through  a 
harder  experience  than  he  did  in  going  from  Thompson's 
Ferry  to  Spenser  County,  Indiana." 

Thus,  before  he  was  eight  j'^ears  old,  Abraham  Lincoln 
began  the  serious  business  of  life.  The  cabin  in  which 
the  family  lived  was  built  of  logs,  and  even  the  aid  of 
such  a  mere  child  was  of  account  in  the  wilderness  where 
they  now  found  themselves,  after  seven  days  of  weary 
travel.  Their  neighbors,  none  of  whom  lived  nearer 
than  two  or  three  miles,  welcomed  the  strangers,  and 
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lent  a  hand  towards  building  the  rude  dwelling  in  which 
the  future  President  lay  down,  after  fatiguing  but  health- 
ful toil,  to  dream  the  dreams  of  childhood,  undisturbed 
by  thoughts  of  the  future. 

But  just  as  Abraham  was  becoming  accustomed  to  his 
new  residence,  his  home  was  made  desolate  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  which  occuiTed  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
She  died  long  before  she  could  have  imagined,  in  her 
wildest  dreams,  the  eminence  and  distinction  which  her 
son  was  to  attain ;  but  she  was  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that,  chiefly  under  her  own  tuition,  for  she  had  not  in- 
trusted his  education  entirely  to  the  schoolmaster  who 
chanced  to  settle  within  reach,  her  favorite  son  had 
learned  to  read  the  Bible — the  book  which,  as  a  Christian 
woman,  she  prized  above  all  others.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  influence  which  this  faithful  mother  ex- 
erted in  moulding  the  character  of  her  child ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  earnestness  with  which  she  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  and  heart  the  holy  precepts,  did 
much  to  develop  those  characteristics  which  in  after 
years  caused  him  to  be  known  as  pre-eminently  the 
''Honest"  man.  There  is  touching  evidence  that  Abra- 
ham held  the  memory  of  his  mother  in  sacred  remem- 
brance. She  had  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
writing,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  the  disparaging 
remarks  of  his  neighbors,  who  regarded  the  accomplish- 
ment as  entirely  unnecessary,  encouraged  his  son  to  per- 
severe, until  he  was  able  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper 
in  a  style  which,  although  rude,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  quite  a  prodigy  among  the  illiterate  neighbors.  One 
of  the  very  first  efforts  of  his  faltering  pen  was  writing  a 
letter  to  an  old  friend  of  his  mother's,  a  travelling 
preacher,  urging  him  to  come  and  deliver  a  sermon  over 
her  grave.  The  invitation  must  have  been  cou'ched  in 
impressive,  if  not  affecting  language  ;  for,  althougii  the 
letter  was  not  written  until  nine  months  after  his  mother' d 
remains  had  been  deposited  in  their  last  resting-place, 
Parson  Elkins,  the  preacher  to  whom  it  was  extended, 
responded  to  the  request,  and  three  months  subsequent- 
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ly,  just  a  year  after  her  decease,  preached  a  sermon  com- 
memorative of  the  virtues  of  one  whom  her  neighbors 
still  held  in  affectionate  and  respectful  remembrance.  In 
his  discourse  it  is  said  that  the  Parson  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  invitation,  and  Abra- 
ham's  pen  thereafter  found  frequent  employment,  in 
writing  letters  for  the  same  neighbors  who  had  before 
pretended  to  esteem  lightly  the  accomplishment  of  which 
they  at  last  recognized  the  value. 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Lincoln  married  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston,  a  widow  with  three 
children.  She  proved  an  excellent  mother  to  her  step- 
son and  daughter,  and  a  faithful  wife.  During  the  twelve 
years  that  the  family  remained  in  Indiana,  Abraham's 
father  encouraged  him  to  improve  all  the  opportunities 
offered  for  mental  development.  How  scanty  these  privi- 
leges were,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  entire 
number  of  days  that  he  was  able  to  attend  school  hardly 
exceeded  one  year.  While  in  Indiana,  one  of  his  teachers 
was  a  Mr.  Dorsey,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  was  living  in 
Schuyler  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  looked  up  to  with 
much  respect  by  his  neighbors,  as  one  of  those  who  had 
assisted  in  the  early  instruction  of  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States^  He  tells  with  great  satisfaction  how  his 
pupil,  who  was  then  remarked  for  the  diligence  and  eager- 
ness with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  came  to  the 
log-cabin  school-house  arrayed  in  buckskin  clothes,  a  rac- 
coon-skin cap,  and  provided  with  an  old  arithmetic  which 
had  somewhere  been  found  for  him  to  begin  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  "  higher  branches."  In  connection  with  his 
attendance  upon  Mr.  Crawford's  school,  an  incident  is 
told  which  is  sure  to  find  a  place  in  every  biography  of 
our  late-President.  Books  were,  of  course,  very  hard  to 
find  in  the  sparsely  settled  district  of  Indiana  where  the 
Lincoln  family  had  their  home,  and  every  printed  volume 
upon  which  Abraham  could  lay  his  hands  was  carefully 
guarded  and  eagerly  devoured.  Among  the  volumes  in 
Mr.  Crawford's  scanty  library  was  a  copy  of  Ramsay's 
life  of  Washington,  which  Abraham  secured  permission 
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npon  one  occasion,  to  take  home  with  him.  During  a 
severe  storm  he  improved  his  leisure  by  reading  liis  book. 
One  night  he  laid  it  down  carefully,  as  he  thought,  and 
the  next  morning  he  found  it  soaked  through  I  The  wind 
had  changed,  the  storm  had  beaten  in  through  a  crack  in 
the  logs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  book  was  ruined. 
How  could  he  face  the  owner  under  such  circumstances  1 
He  had  no  money  to  offer  as  a  return,  but  he  took  the 
book,  went  directly  to  Mr.  Crawford,  showed  him  the 
irreparable  injury,  and  frankly  and  honestly  offered  to 
work  for  him  until  he  should  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Crawford 
accepted  the  offer,  and  gave  Abraham  the  book  for  his 
own,  in  return  for  three  days'  steady  labor  in  ''pulling 
fodder."  This,  and  Weems's  Life  of  Washington,  were 
among  the  boy's  favorite  books,  and  the  story  that  we  have 
just  told  is  so  nearly  parallel  to  the  famous  "hatchet"  in- 
cident in  the  early  days  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  that 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  frequent  perusal  of  it  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  more  effectually  than  any  solemn 
exhortation  could  have  done,  the  precept  that  "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  and  thus  assisted  to  develop  that 
character  of  which  integrity  was  so  prominent  a  trait 
in  after  years.  Among  the  other  volumes  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  accustomed  to  refer  to,  as  having  been 
eagerly  read  in  his  youthful  days,  were  a  Life  of  Henry 
Clay,  Esop's  Fables,  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  quaint  phraseology  of  these 
last  two  volumes,  and  their  direct  and  forcible  illustra- 
tions, may  have  impressed  upon  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  pen  that  style  which  is  one  of  their  most  pecu- 
liar and  favorite  characteristics. 

When  nineteen  years  old,  Abraham  Lincoln,  moved, 
perhaps,  equally  by  the  desire  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood in  the  shape  of  "ten  dollars  a  month  and  found," 
and  by  curiosity  to  see  more  of  the  world,  made  a  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  upon  a  flat-boat. 
He  went  in  company  with  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the 
boat,  who  intrusted  a  valuable  cargo  to  their  care.  The 
trip  was  quite  an  eventful  and  exciting  one,  for  on  the 
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way  down  the  great  river  they  were  attacked  by  seven 
negroes,  who  hoped  to  capture  the  boat  and  the  cargo. 
They  found,  however,  that  they  had  undertaken  a  task 
to  the  execution  of  which  they  were  unequal.  After  a 
spirited  contest  the  negroes  were  driven  back,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  attempt,  leaving  our  boatmen 
the  undisputed  masters  of  the  field.  Upon  this  trip 
young  Lincoln's  literary  acquirements  were  called  into 
useful  action,  and  besides  the  stipulated  ten  dollars  per 
month,  he  gained  a  substantial  reputation  as  a  youth  of 
promising  business  talent. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  the  family  had  been 
living  in  Indiana,  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  had 
again  encroached  upon  them  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
in  1830  Thomas  Lincoln,  impatient  of  the  restrictions 
which  he  found  the  gradually  increasing  population 
drawing  around  him,  again  determined  to  seek  a  new 
home  farther  west,  and  after  fifteen  days'  journey  came 
upon  a  site  near  Decatur,  Macon  County,  Illinois,  which 
seemed  to  him  a  desirable  one.  He  immediately  erected 
a  log  cabin,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  who  was  now 
twenty-one,  proceeded  to  fence  in  his  new  farm.  Abra- 
ham had  little  idea,  while  engaged  in  the  unromantic 
occupation  of  mauling  the  rails  which  were  to  bound  his 
fathers  possessions,  that  he  was  writing  a  page  in  his  life 
which  would  be  read  by  the  whole  nation  years  after- 
ward. Yet  so  it  proved  to  be.  A  writer,  describing  one 
of  the  incidents  in  the  earlier  political  career  of  the  late 
President,  says: — 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Republican  State  Convention,  at  Decatur,  a 
banner,  attached  to  two  of  these  rails,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tioo,  was  brought  into  the  assemblage,  and  formally  presented  to  that 
bodj,  amid  a  scene  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm.  After  that,  they  were  in 
demand  in  every  State  of  the  Union  in  which  free  labor  is  honored, 
where  they  were  borne  in  processions  of  the  people,  and  hailed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  freemen  as  a  symbol  of  triumph,  and  as  a  glorious 
vindication  of  freedom  and  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  free  labor.  These, 
however,  were  far  from  being  the  first  and  only  rails  made  by  Lincoln. 
He  was  a  practised  hand  at  the  business.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  now  a  cane 
made  from  one  of  the  rails  split  by  his  own  hands  in  boyhood. 
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Every  one  remembers  how,  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  characterized  as  a 
"rail-splitter ;"  first,  sneeringly,  by  his  opponents ;  after- 
wards by  his  own  supporters,  as  the  best  possible  proof 
that  he  was  of  and  from  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  age  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
his  disposition  was  so  restless,  and  his  desire  for  change 
so  ineradicable,  that,  after  a  single  year's  residence  in  his 
new  home,  he  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1831  started  for  Coles  County,  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
to  the  eastward.  Abraham  determined  not  to  follow  his 
father  in  his  joumeyings,  and  possibly  the  want  of  his  son' s 
efficient  help  compelled  him  to  forego  further  change, 
4nd  to  settle  down  for  the  rest  of  his  days  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Embarras,  where  he  died  on 
January  17,  1851,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  spring  of  1831,  Abraham  made  his  second  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  in  the  capacity  of  a  flat-boatman,  returning 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  The  man  who  had  em- 
ployed him  for  this  voyage  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
energy  and  business  capacity  displayed  by  young  Lincoln, 
that  upon  establishing  a  store  at  New  Salem,  some  twenty 
miles  from  Springfield,  soon  afterward,  he  engaged  him  to 
assist  him  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  also  to  superin- 
tend a  flouring-mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  one  of 
the  celebrated  debates  during  the  Senatorial  campaign, 
Mr.  Douglas  ventured  to  refer,  in  rather  disparaging 
terms,  to  this  year  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  taunting  him 
with  having  been  a  grocery-keeper.  To  this  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied  as  follows : — 

The  judge  is  wofully  at  fault  about  his  early  friend  Lincoln  being  a 
"grocery-keeper."  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  a  great  sin,  if  I  had 
been;  but  be  is  mistaken.  Lincoln  never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter  part  of  one  winter 
in  a  little  still-house,  up  at  the  head  of  a  hollow. 

This  frank  statement  drew  the  sting  completely  from 
the  taunt  of  Senator  Douglas.  Some,  at  least;  of  tliose 
who  were  listening  to  the  debate,  knew  that,  at  the  time 
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to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  referred,  a  winter  of  nnusual 
severity  had  caased  extreme  suffering  through  that  sec- 
tion of  Illinois,  and  that  he  was  not  only  anxious,  but 
compelled,  to  take  up  with  any  occupation  by  which  he 
might  turn  an  honest  penny  in  order  to  keep  his  father's 
family,  who  were  even  then  partially  dependent  upon 
him,  from  positive  want. 

In  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, prompt  as  ever  to  answer  the  call  of  duty,  joined  a 
volunteer  company  and  took  the  field  against  the  Indians. 
That  he  had  already  gained  a  recognized  position  in  the 
part  of  the  State  where  he  then  lived,  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  captain  of  his  company. 
After  a  few  weeks'  ineffectual  service,  the  force  which  had 
responded  to  the  call  of  Governor  Reynolds  was  dis- 
banded. Tlie  troubles  broke  out  anew,  however,  within 
a  short  time,  and  again  Mr.  Lincoln  enlisted,  this  time 
also  as  "a  private.  What  rank  was  conferred  upon  liim, 
if  any,  during  this  campaign  is  not  recorded ;  but  in  sp:te 
of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  older  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  to  induce  him  to  return  home,  he 
discharged  his  duties  faithfully  through  the  three  months' 
campaign. 

Many  years  after,  during  his  congressional  career,  Mr. 
Lincoln  referred  ihus  humorously  to  his  military  services 
in  this  "war:" — 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  yon  know  I  was  a  military  hero? 
Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  I  fought,  bled,  and  came 
away.  Speaking  of  General  Cass's  career,  reminds  me  of  my  own.  I 
was  not  at  Snllivan's  defeat,  but  I  was  about  as  near  to  it  as  Cass  was  to 
Huirii  surrender ;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  soon  after.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break ;  but  I 
bent  my  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  K  Cass  broke  his  sword, 
the  idea  is,  he  broke  it  in  desperation.  I  bent  the  musket  by  accident 
If  General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me  in  picking  whortleberries,  I  guess 
I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live 
fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  I  did,  but  I  had  a  great  many  blood> 
struggles  with  the  mosquitoes ;  and  although  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood,  I  certainly  can  say  I  was  often  very  hungry. 

His  military  career  closed,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  his  atten- 
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tion  to  politics.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  Clay — 
in  opposition  to  that  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  very 
popular  in  that  section  of  Illinois — and  ran  as  a  candidate 
far  the  State  legislature.  Altliough  this  contest  took 
place  three  months  before  the  presidential  election,  the 
same  elements  entered  into  it,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
feated, as  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  be,  although  his 
^  failure  must  have  been  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
highly  complimentary  vote  that  he  received  in  his  own 
precinct,  which  gave  him  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  cast ;  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  he  was 
ever  beaten  before  the  people.  The  contest  ended,  Mr. 
Lincoln  settled  down  to  business  again.  He  purchased 
a  store  and  stock  of  goods  on  credit,  and  secured  the 
postmastership  of  the  town ;  but  the  venture  was  un- 
successful, and  he  sold  out.  Meanwhile,  he  was  still 
employing  every  opportunity  offered  him  to  improve  his 
mind.  He  had  mastered  grammar,  and  occupied  his 
leisure  time  in  general  reading,  taking  care  to  write  out  a 
synopsis  of  every  book  he  perused,  so  as  to  fix  the  con- 
tents in  his  memory. 

About  this  time  he  met  John  Calhoun,  afterwards 
president  of  the  Lecompton  Constitutional  Convention. 
Calhoun  proposed  to  Lincoln  to  take  up  surveying,  and 
himself  aided  in  his  studies.  He  had  plenty  of  employment 
as  a  surveyor,  and  won  a  good  reputation  in  this  new 
line  of  business ;  but  the  financial  crash  of  1837  destroyed 
his  business,  and  his  instruments  were  finally  sold  under 
a  sheriff's  execution.  This  reverse  again  threw  him  back 
into  political  life,  and  as  the  best  preparation  for  it  he 
vigorously  pursued  his  legal  studies. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Lincoln  again  ran  for  the  legislature,  and 
this  time  was  elected.  Then  that  political  life  commenced, 
which  his  countrymen's  votes  have  since  shown  they 
fully  appreciated.  In  1836,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  as  one  of  the  seven  representatives 
from  Sangamon  County,  and  during  this  tenii  he  was 
assigned  a  place  on  the  Finance  Committee,  his  member- 
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ship  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  and  Expendi- 
tures during  his  first  term  hmving  qualified  him  for  this 
duty. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  written  during  this 
canvass,  besides  being  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  early  political  life,  is  valuable  as  exhibiting, 
in  a  striking  manner,  his  determination  to  be  frank  and 
honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  public  and  with  his 
opponents : — 

Nbw  Salxv,  June  31, 188& 

Deah  Colonel: — I  am  told  that,  during  my  absence  last  week,  you 
passed  through  this  place,  and  stated  publicly  that  you  were  in  possession 
of  a  fact  or  facts,  which,  if  known  to  the  public,  would  entirely  destroy 
the  prospects  of  N.  W.  Edwards  and  myself  at  the  ensuing  election ;  but 
that,  through  favor  to  us,  you  would  forbear  to  divulge  them. 

No  one  has  needed  favors  more  than  I,  and,  generally,  few  have  been 
less  unwilling  to  accept  them ;  but  in  this  case  favor  to  me  would  be  in- 
justice to  the  public,  and,  therefore,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  declining 
it.  That  I  once  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Sangamon  county  is 
sufficiently  evident,  and  if  I  have  since  done  any  thing,  either  by  design 
or  misadventure,  which,  if  known,  would  subject  me  to  ,a  forfeiture  of 
that  confidence,  he  that  knows  of  that  thing  and  conceals  it,  is  a  traitor 
to  his  country's  interest. 

I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  any  conjecture  of  what  fact  or 
£Ekcts,  real  or  supposed,  you  spoke.  But  my  opinion  of  your  veracity  will 
not  permit  me,  for  a  moment,  to  doubt  that  you,  at  least,  believed  what 
you  said.  I  am  flattered  with  the  personal  regard  you  manifested  for 
me;  but  I  do  hope  that,  on  more  mature  reflection,  you  will  view  the 
public  interest  as  a  paramount  consideration,  and  therefore  determine  to 
let  the  worst  come. 

I  here  assure  you  that  the  candid  statement  of  facts  on  your  part,  how- 
ever low  it  may  sink  me,  shall  never  break  the  ties  of  personal  friendship 
between  us. 

I  wish  an  answer  to  this,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  both,  if  you 
choose.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  LlNOOLN. 

Col.  RoBEBT  Allen. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1836)  that  Mr.  Lincoln  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Douglas,  whom  he  was  destined 
to  meet  in  so  many  hotly  contested  campaigns,  but  whom 
he  did  not  then  anticipate  that  he  should,  twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  defeat  in  a  presidential  election.  The 
Democrats  of  course  held  the  ascendency  in  the  Illinois 
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legislature  at  this  time,  and  they  took  advantage  of  their 
strength  tu  pass  some  extreme  pro-slavery  resolutions, 
branding  as  "abolitionists"  tliose  who  refused  to  indorse 
them.  That  his  position  might  not  be  misunderstood, 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  advantage  of  his  parliamentary  privi- 
lege to  enter  upon  the  Journal  of  the  House,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  colleague,  his  reasons  for  voting  in  opposition 
to  the  resolutions.  This  document,  which  now  possesses 
historical  interest,  reads  as  follows : — 

Mamh  8, 1887. 
The  following  protest  was  presented  to  the  House,  which  was  read  and 
ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  journals,  to  wit : 

"  Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having  passed  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  the  undersigned 
hereby  protest  against  the  ptissage  of  the  same. 

"  They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice 
and  bad  policy ;  but  that  the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends 
rather  to  increase  than  abate  its  evils. 

*'  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
different  States.  ^ 

**  They  belieTe  that  Uie  OoLgress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
but  that  the  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  unless  at  the  request  of  the 
people  of  said  District. 

**  The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained  in  the  said 
resolutions,  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 
*' (Signed) 

"Dan  Stonr, 
**  A.  Lincoln, 
Repre%entative$  from  the  County  of  Sangamon,'*^ 

In  1838,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  for  the  third  time  elected  to 
the  State  legislature ;  and  among  his  six  colleagues,  as  rep- 
resentatives from  Sangamon  County,  was  John  Calhoun, 
since  notorious  for  his  connection  with  the  Lecompton 
Constitution.  His  position  as  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  was  so  well  recognized,  that  he  received  the  party 
vote  for  the  Speakership,  and  was  defeated  by  only  one 
vote.  In  1840,  for  the  fourth  successive  term,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  returned  to  the  legislature,  and  again  received 
the  vote  of  his  party  as  the  candidate  for  Speaker. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  vigorously  engaged  in  canvas* 
sing  the  State,  in  anticipation  of  the  presidential  election, 
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and  had  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  by  his  repeated 
earnest  and  eloquent  eflfbrts. 

Politics  had  interfered  so  seriously  with  Mr.  Lincoln's 
legal  studies,  which  had  been  energetically  prosecuted 
during  the  intervals  of  legislative  duty,  that  at  the  close 
of  this  term  he  declined  a  renomination,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. As  already  stated,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1836 ;  and  on  April  15,  1837,  he  settled  permanently 
in  Springfield,  the  seat  of  Sangamon  County,  which  was 
destined  to  be  his  future  home.  His  friend  and  former 
colleague  in  the  legislature,  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  was 
his  partner. 

One  incident  of  his  law  practice  partakes  deeply  of  the 
romantic.  It  is  authentic,  however,  and  is  well  worth 
narrating.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  first  went  out  into  the 
world,  to  earn  a  living  for  himself,  he  worked  for  a  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  Petersburg,  Menard  County,  who,  with 
liis  wife,  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  lent  him  books  to 
read,  and,  after  the  season  for  work  was  over,  encour- 
aged him  to  remain  with  them  until  he  should  find  some- 
thing "to  turn  his  hand  to."  They  also  hoped  much 
from  his  influence  over  their  son,  an  over-indulged  and 
somewhat  unruly  boy.  The  sequel,  which  is  thus  graph- 
ically told  by  the  Cleaveland  Leader^  shows  how  these 
good  people  reaped  their  reward  for  their  generosity  to 
the  young  man  whom  they  so  generously  took  under 
their  protection.     That  journal  says : — 

Some  few  years  since,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  old  friend, 
Armstrong,  the  chief  supporter  of  his  widowed  mother — the  good  old 
man  having  some  time  previously  passed  from  earth — was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  ronrder.  A  young  man  had  been  killed  during  a  riotous 
milke  in  the  night-time  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  one  of  his  associates 
stated  that  the  death- wound  was  inflicted  by  young  Armstrong.  A  pre- 
liminary examination  was  gone  into,  at  which  the  accuser  testified  so 
positively,  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and 
therefore  he  was  held  for  trial.  As  is  too  often  the  case,  the  bloody 
act  caused  an  undue  degree  of  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  Every 
improper  incident  in  the  life  of  the  prisoner — each  act  which  bore  the 
lea^  semblauce  to  rowdyism— each  schoolboy  quarrel, — was  suddenly 
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remembered  and  magnified,  until  they  pictured  him  as  a  fiend  of  the  most 
horrible  hue.  As  these  rumors  spread  abroad  they  were  received  as  gos- 
pel truth,  and  a  feverish  desire  for  vengeance  seized  upon  the  infatuated 
populace,  whilst  only  prison  bars  prevented  a  horrible  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob.  The  events  were  heralded  in  the  county  papers,  painted  in 
highest  colors,  accompanied  by  rejoicing  over  the  certainty  of  punishment 
being  meted  out  to  the  guilty  party.  The  prisoner,  overwhelmed  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  found  himself  placed,  fell  into  a  melan- 
choly condition  bordering  on  despair,  and  the  widowed  mother,  looking 
through  her  tears,  saw  no  cause  for  hope  from  earthly  aid. 

At  this  juncture,  the  widow  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  vol- 
unteering his  services  in  an  effort  to  save  the  youth  from  the  impending 
stroke.  Gladly  was  his  aid  accepted,  although  it  seemed  impossible  for 
even  his  sagacity  to  prevail  in  such  a  desperate  case ;  but  the  heart  of  the 
ttttorney  was  in  his  work,  and  he  set  about  it  with  a  will  that  knew  no 
such  word  as  fail.  Feeling  that  the  poisoned  condition  of  the  public  mind 
was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  impanelling  an  impartial  jury 
in  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  he  procured  a  change  of  venue  and  a 
postponement  of  the  trial.  He  then  went  studiously  to  work  unravelling 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  satisfied  himself  that  his  client  was  the  victim 
of  malice,  and  that  the  statements  of  tlie  accuser  were  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. 

When  the  trial  was  called  on,  the  prisoner,  pale  and  emaciated,  with 
hopelessness  written  on  every  feature,  and  accompanied  by  his  half- 
hoping,  half-despairing  mother — whose  only  hope  was  in  a  mother's  belief 
of  her  son's  innocence,  in  the  justice  of  the  God  she  worshipped,  and  in 
the  noble  counsel,  who,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  upon  earth,  had 
undertaken  the  cause — took  his  seat  in  the  prisoners'  box,  and  with  a 
"stony  firmness"  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  indictment.  Lincoln  sat 
quietly  by,  while  the  large  auditory  looked  on  him  as  though  wondering 
what  he  could  say  in  defence  of  one  whose  guilt  they  regarded  as  certain. 
The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  State  was  begun,  and  a  well- 
arranged  mass  of  evidence,  circumstantial  and  positive,  was  introduced, 
which  seemed  to  impale  the  prisoner  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  propounded  but  few  questions,  and  those  of  a 
character  which  excited  no  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor — 
merely,  in  most  cases,  requiring  the  main  witnesses  to  be  definite  as  to 
the  time  and  place.  When  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  was  ended, 
Lincoln  introduced  a  few  witnesses  to  remove  some  erroneous  impressions 
in  regard  to  the  previous  character  of  his  client,  who,  though  somewhat 
rowdyish,  had  never  been  known  to  commit  a  vicious  act ;  and  U*  show 
that  a  greater  degree  of  ill  feeling  existed  between  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  than  the  accused  and  the  deceased. 

The  prosecutor  felt  that  the  case  was  a  clear  one,  and  his  opening 
speech  was  brief  and  formal.  Lincoln  arose,  while  a  deathly  silence 
pervaded  the  vast  audience,  and  in  a  clear  and  moderate  tone  began  his 
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ftrgoment.  Slowly  and  carefnllj  he  reviewed  the  testimoDj,  pointing  oat 
the  hitherto  unobserved  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the  principal 
witness.  That  which  had  seemed  plain  and  plausible  he  made  tu  appear 
crooked  as  a  serpen t^s  path.  The  witness  had  stated  that  the  affair  took 
place  at  a  certain  hoar  in  the  evening,  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  brightly 
shining  moon,  he  saw  the  prisoner  inflict  the  death-blow  with  the  slangs 
ahot.  Mr.  Lincx)ln  showed  that  at  the  hoar  referred  to  the  moon  had  not 
yet  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  consequently  the  whole  tale  was  a 
fabrication. 

An  almost  instantaneous  change  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  his  auditors,  and  the  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  was  at  the  end  of 
every  tongue.  But  the  advocate  was  not  content  with  this  intellectual 
achievement.  His  whole  being  had  for  months  been  bound  up  in  this 
work  of  gratitude  and  mercy,  and  as  the  lava  of  the  over-charged  crater 
bursts  from  its  imprisonment,  so  great  thoughts  and  burning  words  leaped 
forth  from  the  soul  of  the  eloquent  Lincoln.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
perjurer  so  horrid  and  ghastly,  that  the  accuser  could  sit  under  it  no 
longer,  but  reeled  and  staggered  from  the  court-room,  whilst  the  audience 
fancied  they  could  see  the  brand  upon  his  brow.  Then  in  words  of  thril- 
ling pathos  Lincoln  appealed  to  the  jurors  as  fathers  of  some  who  might 
become  fatherless,  and  as  husbands  of  wives  who  might  be  widowed,  to 
yield  to  no  previous  impressions,  no  ill-founded  prejudice,  but  to  do  his 
client  justice;  and  as  he  alluded  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed 
the  boy's  sire,  tears  were  seen  to  fall  from  many  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

It  was  near  night  when  he  concluded,  by  saying  that  if  justice  was 
done — as  he  believed  it  would  be— before  the  sun  should  set,  it  would 
shine  upon  his  client  a  free  man.  The  jury  retired,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed for  the  day.  Half  an  hour  had  not  elapsed,  when,  as  the  oflScers 
of  the  court  and  the  volunteer  attorney  sat  at  the  tea-table  of  their  hotel, 
a  messenger  announced  that  the  jury  had  returned  to  their  seats.  All 
repaired  immediately  to  the  court-house,  and  whilst  the  prisoner  was 
being  brought  from  the  jail,  the  court-room  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
citizens  from  the  town.  When  the  prisoner  and  his  mother  entered, 
silence  reifjned  as  completely  as  though  the  house  were  empty.  The  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  in  answer  to  the  usual  inquiry  from  the  court,  delivered 
the  verdict  of  "Xot  Guilty  I"  The  widow  dropped  into  the  arms  of  her 
son,  who  lifted  her  up  and  told  her  to  look  upon  him  as  before,  free  and 
innocent.  Then,  with  the  words,  "Where  is  Mr.  Lincoln?"  he  rushed 
across  the  room  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his  deliverer,  whilst  his  heart 
was  too  full  for  utterance.  Lincoln  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  West, 
where  the  sun  still  lingered  in  view,  and  then,  turning  to  the  youth,  said : 
'*It  is  not  yet  sundown  and  you  are  free."  I  confess  that  my  cheeks  were 
not  wholly  unwet  by  tears,  and  I  turned  from  the  affecting  scene.  As  I 
cast  a  glance  behind,  I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  obeying  the  Divine  iojanc- 
ti(  n  by  comforting  the  widowed  and  fatherless. 
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A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  Bvlleiin^  in  the  course 
of  an  article  giving  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  thus 
sketches  still  another  phase  of  his  legal  career : — 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  lived  in  one  of  the  judicial 
circnits  of  Illinois  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  extensive,  thongh 
not  very  lucrative  practice.  The  terms  of  the  court  were  held  quarterly, 
and  usually  lasted  about  two  weeks.  The  occasions  were  always  seasons 
of  great  importance  and  much  gayety  in  the  little  town  that  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  county  seat.  Distinguished  members  of  the  Bar  from  sur- 
rounding and  even  from  distant  counties,  ex-judges  and  ex-members  of 
Oongress  attended,  and  were  personally,  and  many  of  them  popularly 
known  to  almost  every  adult,  male  and  female,  of  the  limited  population. 
They  came  in  by  stages  and  on  horseback.  Among  them,  the  one  above 
all  whose  arrival  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  roost  pleasurable  antici- 
pations, and  whose  possible  absence — although  he  never  was  absent — 
was  feared  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  anxiety,  was  "Uncle  Abe,"  as 
he  was  lovingly  called  by  us  all.  Sometimes  he  might  happen  to  be  a 
day  or  two  late,  and  then,  as  the  Bloomington  stage  came  in  at  8undoi\  n, 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  jurors  and  the  general  citizens,  would  gather  in 
crowds  at  the  hotel  where  he  always  put  up,  to  give  him  a  welcome  if  he 
should  happily  arrive,  and  to  experience  the  keenest  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment if  he  should  not.  If  he  arrived,  as  he  alighted  and  stretched  out 
both  his  long  arms  to  shake  hands  with  those  nearest  to  him  and  with 
those  who  approached — his  homely  face  handsome  in  its  broad  and  sun- 
shiny smile,  his  voice  touching  in  its  kindly  and  cheerful  accents — every 
one  in  his  presence  felt  lighter  in  heart  and  became  joyous.  He  brought 
light  with  him.  He  loved  his  fellow-men  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
great  nature,  and  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  could  not  help 
reciprocating  the  love.  His  tenderness  of  the  feelings  of  others  wa^ 
of  sensitiveness  in  the  extreme. 

For  several  years  after  settling  in  Springfield,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln remained  a  bachelor,  residing  in  the  family  of  Hon. 
William  Butler,  who  was,  a  few  years  since,  elected  State 
Treasurer.  On  November  4th,  1842,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky.  She  now  mourns  the  violent  and 
untimely  death  of  her  lamented  husband. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  love  for  Henry  Clay,  which  was  enkin- 
dled by  the  life  of  that  statesman,  which  he  read  when  a 
boy,  grew  with  his  years,  and  when  he  reached  manhood 
it  had  deepened  into  enthusiastic  admiration.  In  1844  he 
stumped  Illinois  for  him,  and  even  extended  his  labors  to 
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Indiana.  None  felt  more  keenly  than  he  the  unexpected 
defeat  of  his  favorite.  In  1846  Mr.  Lincoln  was  induced 
to  accept  tfhe  nomination  for  Congress,  and  in  the  district 
which  had,  two  years  before,  given  Mr.  Clay,  for  Presi- 
dent, a  majority  of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  votes,  he 
astonished  himself  and  his  friends  by  rolling  up  a  major- 
ity of  fifteen  hundred  and  eleven.  To  add  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  triumph,  he  was  the  only  Whig  representative 
from  Illinois,  which  had  then  seven  members  in  that 
body.  This  Congress  had  before  it  subjects  of  great 
imxx>rtance  and  interest  to  the  country.  The  Mexican 
War  was  in  progress,  and  Congress  had  to  deal  with 
grave  questions  arising  out  of  it,  besides  determining  and 
providing  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  on. 
The  irrepressible  Slavery  Question  was  there  also,  in 
many  of  its  Protean  forms, — in  questions  on  the  right  of 
petition,  in  questions  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
many  questions  as  to  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  charged  by  his  enemies  in  later  years, 
when  political  hostility  was  hunting  sharply  for  material 
out  of  which  to  make  capital  against  him,  with  lack  of 
patriotism,  alleging  that  he  voted  against  the  war.  The 
charge  was  sharply  and  clearly  made  by  Judge  Douglas, 
at  the  first  of  their  joint  discussions  in  the  Senatorial 
contest  of  1858.  In  his  speech  at  Ottawa,  he  said  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  "  while  in  Congress  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican  war,  taking  the 
side  of  the  common  enemy  against  his  own  country^ 
and  when  he  returned  home  he  found  that  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  followed  him  everywhere." 

No  better  answer  can  be  given  to  this  charge  than  that 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  made,  in  his  reply  to  this 
speech.  He  says:  ''I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  whenever 
the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war 
had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would 
uot  do  it  But  whenever  .they  asked  for  any  money  or 
land-warrants,  or  any  thing  to  pay  the  soldiers  there, 
during  all  that  time  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge 
Douglas  did.    You  can  think  as  you  please  as  to  whether 
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that  was  consistent.  Such  is  the  truth,  and  the  Judge 
has  a  right  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it.  But  when'  he, 
by  a  general  charge,  conveys  the  idea  that  I  withheld 
supplies  from  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  or  did  any  thing  else  to  hinder  the  soldiers,  he 
is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  altogether  mistaken,  as  a 
consultation  of  the  records  will  prove  to  him." 
.  We  need  no  more  thorough  refutation  of  this  im]^uta- 
tion  upon  his  patriotism  than  is  embodied  in  this  clear 
and  distinct  denial.  It  required  no  little  sagacity,  at  that 
time,  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  sup- 
porting the  country  while  engaged  in  war,  and  sustaining 
the  war  itself,  which  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  common  with  the 
great  body  of  the  party  with  which  he  was  connected, 
regarded  as  utterly  unjust.  The  Democratic  party  made 
vigorous  use  of  the  charge  everywhere.  Tlie  whole 
foundation  of  it,  doubtless,  was  the  fact  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln states,  that,  whenever  the  Democrats  tried  to  get 
him  "  to  vote  that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun," 
he  would  not  do  it.  He  showed,  in  fact,  on  this  point, 
the  same  clearness  and  directness,  the  same  keen  eye  for 
the  important  point  in  a  controversy,  and  the  same  tena- 
city in  holding  it  fast,  and  thwarting  his  opponent's 
utmost  eflEbrts  to  obscure  it  and  cover  it  up,  to  draw 
attention  to  other  points  and  raise  false  issues,  which 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  his  great  controversy 
with  Judge  Douglas  at  a  subsequent  period  of  their  poli- 
tical history.  It  is  always  popular,  because  it  always 
seems  patriotic,  to  stand  by  the  country  when  engaged  in 
war — and  the  people  are  not  invariably  disposed  to  judge 
leniently  of  eflEbrts  to  prove  their  country  in  the  wrong  as 
against  any  foreign  power.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Lincoln 
saw  that  the  strength  of  the  position  of  the  Administration 
before  the  people,  in  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  in  the  point,  which  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  reiter- 
ating, viz. :  that  Mexico  had  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens 
on  our  own  soil.  This  position  he  believed  to  be  false, 
and  he  accordingly  attacked  it  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
requesting  the  President  to  give  the  House  information 
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on  that  point ;  which  President  Polk  wonld  have  found 
as  difficult  to  dodge  as  Douglas  found  it  to  dodge  the 
questions  which  Mr,  Lincoln  proposed  to  him. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Congressional 
career,  we  give  these  resolutions,  omitting  the  preamble, 
which  simply  reproduces  the  language  employed  by 
President  Polk  in  his  message,  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Mexicans  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  the  war 
was  undertaken  to  repel  invasion,  and  to  avenge  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil. 
The  quaint  phraseology  of  the  resolutions  stamps  them 
as  the  production  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  pen.  They  read  as 
follows : 

Be9ohed  hy  the  Ifouse  of  Hepresentativea,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  respectfally  requested  to  inform  this  House — 

Ist  Whether  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our  citizens  was  shed,  as 
in  his  messages  declared,  was  or  was  not  within  the  territory  of  Spain,  at 
least  after  the  treaty  of  1819,  until  the  Mexican  revolution. 

2d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  tlie  territory  which  wab 
wrested  from  Spain  by  the  revolutionary  Government  of  Mexico. 

3d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  settlement  of  people,  which 
settlement  has  existed  ever  since  long  before  the  Texas  revolution,  and 
until  its  inhabitants  fled  before  the  approach  of  the  United  States  army. 

4th.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not  isolated  from  any  and  all 
other  settlements  by  the  Gulf  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  and  west, 
and  by  wide  uninhabited  re^ons  on  the  north  and  east. 

6th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement,  or  a  majority  of  them,  or 
any  of  them,  have  ever  submitted  themselves  to  the  government  or  laws 
of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  by  consent  or  by  compulsion,  either  by 
accepting  oflSce,  or  voting  at  elections,  or  paying  tax,  or  serving  on  juries, 
or  having  process  served  upon  them,  or  in  any  other  way. 

6th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did  or  did  not  flee  from  the 
approach  of  the  United  States  army,  leaving  unprotected  their  homes  and 
their  growing  crops,  he/are  the  blood  was  shed,  as  in  the  messages  stated; 
and  whether  the  first  blood  so  shed,  was  or  was  not  shed  within  the« 
enclosure  of  one  of  the  people  who  had  thus  fied  from  it. 

7th.  Whether  our  citizens^  whose  blood  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages 
declared,  were  or  were  not,  at  that  time,  armed  officers  and  soldiers,  sent 
into  that  settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

8th.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  was  or  was  not 
4o  sent  into  that  settlement  after  General  Taylor  had  more  than  once 
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intimated  to  the  War  Department  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  snch  moyement 
was  necessary  to  the  defence  or  protection  of  Texas. 

These  resolutions,  which  Mr.  Polk* would  have  found 
it  very  inconvenient  to  answer,  were  laid  over,  under  the 
rule,  and  were  never  acted  upon,  although  Mr.  Lincoln 
commented  on  them  in  a  speech,  made  January  12,  1848, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  his  first  formal  appearance  in  the 
House.  In  this  speech  he  discussed,  in  his  homely  but 
forcible  manner,  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  Mr. 
Polk's  message,  and  exposed  its  weaknesses. 

In  these  times,  when  questions  of  so  much  greater  mag- 
nitude and  importance  have  overshadowed  those  which 
occupied  or  agitated  the  public  mind  twenty  years  ago, 
it  seems  strange  that  political  opponents  could  even 
then  have  compelled  Mr.  Lincoln  to  defend  his  course  in 
Congress,  as  having  been  prompted  by  patriotic  motives. 
The  nation  which  has  b^n  plunged  into  mourning  by  his 
sudden  and  violent  death,  would  now  regard  as  gratuitous 
and  puerile  any  argument,  the  purpose  of  which  should 
be  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  action  upon  this  Mexican 
question  was  governed  by  the  same  inflexible  ideas  of 
honor  and  right  which  ruled  him  so  unwaveringly 
throughout  his  entire  public  career,  and  which  have 
since  made  his  mepiory  sacred. 

A  Whig  from  conviction,  Mr.  Lincoln  acted  consistently 
with  his  party  upon  all  questions  of  public  concern.  On 
June  20, 1848,  after  the  nomination  of  General  Cass  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  an  able  speech  in  support  of  the  line  of  policy  the 
Whigs  had  pursued  regarding  internal  improvements. 
He  ridiculed  mercilessly  the  position  taken  by  General 
Cass  upon  this  important  question,  and,  in  concluding  his 
remarks,  thus  stated  his  own  views,  while  he  dealt  a 
severe  blow  at  the  same  pseudo  chivalric  spirit  of  the 
South,  which  he  has  since  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
humbling  to  the  dust.     He  said : 

How  to  do  sorriethingy  and  still  not  to  do  too  mueh,  is  the  desideratum. 
Let  each  contribute  his  mite  in  the  way  of  suggestion.    The  late  Silas 
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Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  convention,  contributed  his,  which  was 
worth  something;  and  I  now  contribate  mine,  which  maybe  wortli 
nothing.  At  all  events,  it  will  mislead  nobody,  and  therefore  will  do  n(» 
harm.  I  would  not  borrow  money.  I  am  against  an  overwhelming, 
crashing  system.  Suppose  that,  at  each  session,  Congress  shall  first 
determine  koto  much  money  can,  for  that  year,  be  spared  for  improve- 
ments; then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important  objects.  Sw» 
far  all  is  easy;  but  how  shall  we  determine  which  a/re  the  most  im- 
portant ?  On  this  question  comes  the  collision  of  interests.  /  shall  be 
slow  to  acknowledge  that  your  harbor  or  your  river  is  more  important 
than  mine^  and  ^oice  tersd.  To  clear  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  that  samct 
statistical  information  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  In  that  information  we  shall  have 
a  stern,  unbending  basis  of  facts — a  basis  in  nowise  subject  to  whim, 
caprice,  or  local  interest.  The  pre-limited  amount  of  means  will  save  us 
from  doing  too  much^  and  the  statistics  will  save  us  from  doing  what  we 
do  in  wrong  places.  Adopt  and  adhere  to  this  course,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  difficulty  is  cleared. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett]  very  much  de- 
precates these  statistics.  He  particularly  objects,  as  I  understand  him,  to 
counting  all  the  pigs  and  chickens  in  the  land.  I  do  not  perceive  .ranch 
force  in  the  objection.  It  is  true,  that  if  every  thing  be  enumerated,  a 
portion  of  such  statistics  may  not  be  very  useful  to  this  object.  Such 
products  of  the  country  as  are  to  be  conmtmed  where  they  are  produced, 
need  no  roads  and  rivers,  no  means  of  transportation,  and  have  no  very 
proper  connection  with  this  subject.  The  surplus^  that  which  is  produced 
in  one  place  to  be  consumed  in  another  ;  the  capacity  of  each  locality  for 
producing  a  greater  surplus ;  the  natural  means  of  transportation,  and 
their  susceptibility  of  improvement ;  the  hindrances,  delays,  and  losses  of 
life  and  property  during  transportation,  and  the  causes  of  each,  would  be 
among  the  most  valuable  statistics  in  this  connection.  From  these  it 
would  readily  appear  where  a  given  amount  of  expenditure  would  do  the 
most  good.  These  statistics  might  be  equally  accessible,  as  they  would 
be  equally  useful,  to  both  the  Nation  and  the  States.  In  this  way,  and  by 
these  means,  let  the  Nation  take  hold  of  the  larger  works,  and  the  States 
the  smaller  ones ;  and  thus,  working  in  a  meeting  direction,  discreetly, 
but  steadily  and  firmly,  what  is  made  unequal  in  one  place  may  be  equal- 
ized in  another,  extravagance  avoided,  and  the  whole  country  put  on  that 
career  of  prosperity  which  shall  correspond  with  its  extent  of  territory, 
its  natural  resources,  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  people. 

The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  as  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  by  the  Convention  of  that  party 
at  Philadelphia,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  delegate, 
fairly  oi>ened  the  campaign,  and  Congress  prolonged  its 
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session  until  August  14th,  as  the  members, — Senators  and 
Representatives  alike, — ^insisted,  each  for  himself,  upon 
expressing  his  views,  and  defining  his  position  in  full,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  constituents.  The  only  speech  of  any 
length  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  subsequent  to  that  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  was  delivered  July  27th, 
when  he  defended,  with  characteristic  shrewdness  and 
ability,  the  position  General  Taylor  had  taken  regarding 
the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  This  speech  is,  perhaps, 
more  strongly  marked  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiarities  than 
any  other  of  his  Congressional' utterances.  The  keen 
sarcasm  with  which  he  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of 
both  Gteneral  Cass  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  of  his  subsequent  efforts. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  members  en- 
tered energetically  into  the  popular  canvass,  Mr.  Lincoln 
first  making  a  visit  to  New  England,  where  he  delivered 
a  number  of  effective  campaign  speeches  in  support  of 
General  Taylor.  The  journals  of  the  day  note  his  pres- 
ence at  the  Massachusetts  State  Convention  during  his 
brief  visit  to  New  England,  and  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  an  address  which  he  delivered  at  New 
Bedford.  He  felt  conscious,  however,  that  he  could  labor 
more  efliectively  among  his  Western  friends,  and  accord- 
ingly spent  most  of  his  time  during  the  canvass  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  Although  he  failed  to  carry  his 
own  State  for  his  favorite  candidate,  his  disappointment 
was  entirely  forgotten  in  General  Taylor's  election. 

In  December,  when  the  Thirtieth  Congress  reassembled 
for  its  second  session,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat ;  but  the 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  exciting  political  cam- 
paign just  closed,  reacted  upon  Congress,  and  precluded 
the  possibility  of  any  exciting  discussions.  Important 
action  was  taken,  however,  upon  the  slavery  question 
in  some  of  its  phases.  It  is  needless  to  state,  that  du- 
ring his  entire  Congressional  service  Mr.  Lincoln  steadily 
and  persistently  cast  his  vote  upon  the  side  of  freedom. 
He  repeatedly  recorded  himself  against  laying  on  the 
table,  without  consideration,  petitions  in  favor  of  the 
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abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
against  the  slave-trade. 

On  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District, 
he  took  rather  a  prominent  part.  A  Mr.  Gott  had  in- 
troduced a  resolution  directing  the  proper  committee 
to  introduce  a  bill  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District.  On  January  16  (1849),  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  the 
following  amendment,  instructing  the  Committee  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  not  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of 
slavery,  within  the  District : — 


'Euohoed^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Distriot  of  Oplnmbia  be  instnioted 
to  report  a  bill  in  snbstance  as  follows : 

8eo.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentatiees  ^/ 
the  United  States^  in  Gongrete  assemhledj  That  no  person  now  within  the 
District  of  Oolnmbia,  nor  now  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  now  resi- 
dent within  it,  nor  hereafter  bom  within  it,  shall  ever  be  held  in  slavery 
within  said  Distriot 

Seo.  2.  That  no  person  now  within  said  District,  or  now  owned  by  any 
person  or  persons  now  resident  within  the  same,  or  hereafter  bom  within 
it,  shall  ever  be  held  in  slavery  without  the  limits  of  said  District :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  officers  of  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States,  being 
citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,  coming  into  said  District  on  publio 
business,  and  remaining  only  so  long  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
that  object,  may  be  attended  into  and  out  of  said  District,  and  while  there, 
by  the  necessary  servants  of  themselves  and  their  families,  without  their 
right  to  hold  snch  servants  in  service  being  impaired. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  children  bom  of  slave  mothers  within  said  District, 
on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1850,  shall  be 
free ;  but  shall  be  reasonably  supported  and  educated  by  the  respective 
owners  of  their  mothers,  or  by  their  heirs  or  representatives,  and  shall 
serve  reasonable  service  as  apprentices  to  such  owners,  heirs,  or  represen- 
tatives, until  they  respectively  arrive  at  tlie  age  of years,  when 

they  shnll  be  entirely  free :  And  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington 
and  (Georgetown,  within  their  respective  jurisdictional  limits,  are  hereby 
empowered  and  required  to  make  all  suitable  and  necessary  provision  for 
enforcing  obedience  to  this  section,  on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  ap- 
prentices. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  persons  now  within  this  District,  lawfully  held  as 
fulaves,  or  now  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  now  resident  within  said 
District,  shall  remain  such  at  the  will  of  their  respective  owners,  their 
heirs,  or  legal  representatives :  Provided,  that  such  owner,  or  his  legal 
repreMDtativeB,  may  at  any  time  receive  from  tbe  Treasury  of  the  United 
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States  t]ie  fiill  value  of  his  or  her  slave,  of  the  class  in  this  section  men- 
tioned, upon  which  such  slave  shall  be  forthwith  and  forever  free :  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  a  board  for  determining 
the  value  such  slaves  as  their  owners  desire  to  emancipate  under  this 
section,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hold  a  session  for  the  purpose  on  the 
first  Monday  of  each  calendar  month,  to  receive  all  applications,  and,  on 
satisfactory  evidence  in  each  case  that  the  person  presented  for  valuation 
is  a  slave,  and  of  the  class  in  the  section  mentioned,  and  is  owned  by  the 
applicant,  shall  value  such  slave  at  his  or  her  full  cash  value,  and  give  to 
the  applicant  an  order  on  the  Treasury  for  the  amount,  and  also  to  such 
slave  a  certificate  of  freedom. 

Sbo.  5.  That  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Oeorge- 
town,  within  their  respective  jurisdictional  limits,  are  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  provide  active  and  efficient  means  to  arrest  and  delivef 
up  to  their  owners  all  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into  said  District. 

Sbo.  6.  That  the  elective  officers  within  said  District  of  Columbia  are 
hereby  empowered  and  required  to  open  polls,  at  all  the  usual  places  of 
holding  elections,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  and  receive  the  vote 
of  every  free  white  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having 
resided  within  said  Pistrict  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  more  next  prece- 
ding the  time  of  such  voting  for  or  against  this  act,  to  proceed  in  taking  said 
votes,  in  all  respects  not  herein  specified,  as  at  elections  under  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  transmit  correct  state- 
ments of  the  votes  so  cast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  count  such  votes  immediately,  and 
if  a  majority  of  them  be  found  to  be  for  this  act,  to  forthwith  issue  his  pro- 
clamation giving  notice  of  the  fact ;  and  this  act  shall  only  be  in  full  force 
and  effect  on  and  after  the  day  of  such  proclamation. 

Sec.  7.  That  involuntary  servitude  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  in  no  wise  be  pro- 
hibited by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  for  all  purposes  of  this  act,  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
Washington  are  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
included  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgetown. 

A  bill  was  afterwards  reported  by  the  committee  for- 
bidding the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  District  for 
sale  or  hire.  This  bill  also  Mr.  Lincoln  supported,  but 
in  vain.  The  time  for  the  success  of  such  measures,  in- 
volving to  an  extent  attacks  upon  slavery,  had  not  yet 
come. 

The  question  of  the  Territories  also  came  up  in  many 
ways.    The  Wilmot  Proviso  had  made  its  first  appearance 
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in  the  previous  session,  in  the  August  before,  but  it  was  re- 
peatedly before  this  Congress  also,  when  efforts  were  made 
to  apply  it  to  the  territory  which  we  procured  from  Mex- 
ico, and  to  Oregon.  On  all  occasions  when  it  was  before 
the  House  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  stated 
during  his  contest  with  Judge  Douglas,  that  he  had  voted 
for  it,  *'in  one  way  and  another,  about  forty  times." 
He  thus  showed  hinself,  in  1847,  to  be  the  same  friend  of 
freedom  for  the  Territories  which  he  was  afterwards,  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  Kansas  struggle. " 

Another  instance  in  which  the  slavery  question  was 
before  the  House,  was  in  the  famous  Pacheco  case.  This 
was  a  bill  to  reimburse  the  heirs  of  Antonio  Pacheco  for 
the  value  of  a  slave  who  was  hired  by  a  United  States 
officer  in  Florida,  but  ran  away  and  joined  the  Seminoles, 
and,  being  taken  in  arms  with  them,  was  sent  out  of 
Florida  with  them,  when  they  were  transported  to  the 
West.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  This  committee  was  com- 
posed of  nine.  Five  of  these  were  slaveholders,  and 
these  made  the  majority  report.  The  others,  not  being 
slaveholders,  reported  against  the  bill.  The  ground 
taken  by  the  majority  was,  that  slaves  were  regarded  as 
praperty  by  the  Constitution,  and  when  taken  for  public 
service  should  be  paid  for  as  property.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  bill,  therefore,  was  the  same  one  which 
the  slaveholders  had  struggled  in  so  many  ways  to  main- 
tain. As  they  sought  afterwards  to  have  it  established 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  now  they  tried 
to  have  it  recognized  by  Congress,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  op- 
posed it  there,  as  heartily  as  he  afterwards  withstood 
it  when  it  took  the  more  covert,  but  no  less  dangerous 
shape  of  a  judicial  dictum. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  congressional  career  terminated  at  the 
close  of  this  session  (March  4,  1849),  and,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself,  he  declined  a  renomination, 
although  his  re-election,  had  he  consented  to  become  a 
candidate,  was  morally  certain.  In  this  same  year^  how- 
ever, he  was  the  Whig  candidate  in  Illinois  for  United 
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States  Senator,  but  without  success — the  Democrats  hav- 
ing the  control  of  the  State,  which  they  retained  until  ther 
conflict  arising  out  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  in  1864. 

Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  complete 
rest  and  relaxation  fi-om  political  cares  and  anxieties 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed  during  these  few  years,  than 
the  fact  that  he  found  time,  while  practising  his  pro- 
fession, to  indulge  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculties. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser^  writing  from 
Washington,  thus  states  the  form  in  which  the  mechan- 
ical genius  of  the  ex-Congressman  and  future  President 
found  expression : — 

Occupying  an  ordinary  and.  commonplace  position  in  one  of  the  show- 
cases in  the  large  hall  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  one  little  model  which,  in 
ages  to  come,  will  he  prized  as  at  once  one  of  the  most  cnrioas  and  one  of 
the  most  sacred  relics  in  that  vast  museum  of  unique  and  priceless  things. 
This  is  a  plain  and  simple  model  of  a  steamhoat,  roughly  fashioned  in 
wood,  hy  the  hand  of  Ahraham  Lincoln.  It  hears  da^  in  1849,  when 
the  inventor  was  known  simply  as  a  successful  lawyer  and  rising  politi- 
cian of  Central  Illinois.  Neither  his  practice  nor  his  politics  took  up  so 
much  of  his  time,  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  much  attention  to  con- 
trivances which  he  hoped  might  he  of  henefit  to  the  world  and  of  profit 
to  himself. 

The  design  of  this  invention  is  suggestive  of  one  phase  of  Ahraham 
Lincoln's  early  life,  when  he  went  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  as  a  flat- 
hoatman,  and  became  familiar  with  some  of  the  dangers  and  inconve- 
niences attending  the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  transport  vessels  over  shoals  and  snags  and 
sawyers.  The  main  idea  is  that  of  an  apparatus  resembling  a  noiseless 
bellows,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  hull  of  the  craft,  just  below  the  water- 
line,  and  worked  by  an  odd  but  not  complicated  system  of  ropes,  valves, 
and  pulleys.  When  the  keel  of  the  vessel  grates  against  the  sand  or 
obstruction,  these  bellows  are  to  be  filled  with  air;  and,  thus  buoyed  np, 
the  ship  is  expected  to  float  lightly  and  gayly  over  the  shoal,  which  wonld 
otherwise  have  proved  a  serious  interruption  to  her  voyage. 

The  model,  which  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  and  has 
the  air  uf  having  been  whittled  with  a  knife  out  of  a  shingle  and  a  cigar- 
box,  is  built  without  any  elaboration  or  ornament,  or  any  extra  apparatus 
beyond  tliat  necessary  to  show  the  operation  of  buoying  the  steamer  over 
the  obstructions.  Herein  it  differs  from  very  many  of  the  models  which 
share  witli  it  the  shelter  of  the  immense  halls  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
which  are  fashioned  with  wonderful  nicety  and  exquisite  finish,  as  if 
much  of  the  labor  and  thought  and  affection  of  a  lifetime  had  been  de- 
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voted  to  their  constraction.    This  is  a  model  of  a  diflferent  kind ;  carved 

as  one  might  imagine  a  retired  rail-splitter  would  whittle,  strongly,  but 

not  smoothly,  and  evidently  made  with  a  view  solely  to  convey,  by  the 

simplest  possible  means,  to  the  minds  of  the  patent  authorities,  an  idea 

of  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  simple  invention.     The  label  on  the 

steamer^s  deck  informs  us  that  the  patent  was  obtained;  but  we  do  not 

learn  that  the  navigation  of  the  western  rivers  was  revolutionized  by  this 

quaint  conception.    The  modest  little  model  has  reposed  here  sixteen 

years ;  and  since  it  found  its  resting-place  here  on  the  shelf^  the  shrewd 

inventor  has  found  it  his  task  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  over  shoals  more 

perilous,  and  obstructions  more  obstinate,  than  any  prophet  dreamed  of 

when  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  his  bold  autograph  on  the  prow  of  this 

miniature  steamer. 

This  curious  episode,  however,  must  not  create  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  allowed  his  mind  to  be 
entirely  diverted  from  the  observation  of  the  important 
political  events  then  transpiring.  He  undoubtedly  noted 
carefully  the  development  of  those  questions  which  sub- 
sequently absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  and 
Calculated  accurately  the  influence  which  they  would 
have  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great  political  organ- 
izations. He  had  fought  slavery  often  enough  to  know* 
what  it  was,  and  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
animus  of  its  supporters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  likely 
that  he  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  Nebraska  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  the  proposition  was  made  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  to  repeal  that  very  Missouri  Compromise 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  "a  sacred  thing,  which  no 
ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  disturb." 
The  Nebraska  Bill  was  passed  May  22, 1854,  and  the 
event  gave  new  and  increased  force  to  the  popular  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  freedom,  which  the  proposition  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise  had  excited.  Everywhere  the 
friends  of  freedom  gathered  themselves  together  and  ral- 
lied round  her  banner,  to  meet  the  conflict  which  was 
plainly  now  closely  impending,  and  which  had  been  forced 
upon  the  people  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  slave- 
4  Jiolders.  The  i)olitical  campaign  of  that  year  in  Illinois 
was  one  of  the  severest  ever  known.  It  was  intensified 
by  the  fiu5t  that  a  United  States  Senator  was  to  be  chosen 
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by  the  legislature  then  to  be  elected,  to  fill  the  place  of 
Shields,  who  had  voted  with  Douglas  in  favor  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  campaign. 
He  met  Judge  Douglas  before  the  people  on  two  occa- 
sions, the  only  ones  when  the  Judge  would  consent  to 
such  a  meeting.  The  first  time  was  at  the  State  Pair  at 
Springfield,  on  October  4th.  This  was  afterwards  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  greatest  event  of  the  whole  can- 
vass. Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the  discussion ;  and  in  his 
clear  and  eloquent,  yet  homely  way,  exposed  the  tergiver- 
sations of  which  his  opponent  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
fallacy  of  his  pretexts  for  his  present  course. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  always  claimed  to  have  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  because  he  sustained 
the  "great  principle"  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  de- 
sired that  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  should 
govern  themselves,  as  they  were  well  able  to  do.  The 
fallacy  of  drawing  from  these  premises  the  conclusion 
that  they  therefore  should  have  the  right  to  establish 
slavery  there,  was  most  clearly  and  conclusively  exposed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  that  no  one  could  thereafter  be  misled 
by  it,  unless  he  was  a  willing  dupe  of  pro-slavery 
sophistry. 

"My  distinguished  friend,"  said  he,  "says  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  emigrants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves.  We 
must  not  slur  over  an  argument  of  this  kind  because  it 
happens  to  tickle  the  ear.  It  must  be  met  and  answered. 
I  admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is 
competent  to  govern  himself,  bvi  I  deny  his  right  to 
govern  any  other  person  withovt  that  person!  s  consents*  ^ 

The  two  opponents  met  again  at  Peoria.  We  believe 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  on  both  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  decidedly  the  advantage.  The  result  of 
the  election  was  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats,  and  the 
election  of  anti-Nebraska  men  to  the  legislature,  to  secure 
the  election  of  a.  United  States  Senator  who  would  be  true 
to  freedom,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  unite  upon  a  can- 
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didate.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  naturally  the  candidate  of 
those  who  were  of  Whig  antecedents.  Judge  Trumbull 
was  as  naturally  the  candidate  of  some  who  had  really 
come  out  firom  the  Democratic  party — ^though  they  still 
called  themselves  Free  Democrats. 

There  was  danger,  of  course,  in  such  a  posture  of 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
he  has  always  shown,  by  his  own  personal  exertions 
secured  the  votes  of  his  Mends  for  Judge  Trumbull,  who 
was  accordingly  chosen  Senator.  The  charge  was  after- 
wards made  by  the  enemies  of  both,  that  there  had  been 
in  this  matter  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Trombull,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  right  to  feel,  and 
did  feel,  aggrieved  at  the  result.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
however,  expressly  denied,  in  his  speech  at  Charleston, 
September  18,  1858,  thatthere  had  been  any  such  breach 
of  fidth. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE   LINCOLN-DOUGLAS.  DEBATE. 

Pbbsidbntial  Oampaion  of  1856. — Douglas  at  Springfebld  nr  1857. — 
LmooLN^B  Reply. — The  Gbeat  Debate. — ^Eloquent  Dsfenob  of  thb 

DOOTSINES  OF  THE  RbPUBLIOAN  PaBTY. — RESULT  OF  THE  OONTBBT. 

The  pressure  of  the  slavery  contest  at  last  folly  organ- 
ized the  Republican  party,  which  held  its  first  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President  at 
Philadelphia,  on  June  17,  1866.  John  C.  Fremont  was 
nominated  for  President,  and  William  L.  Dayton  for 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  prominent  be- 
fore the  convention  for  the  latter  office,  and  on  the  infor- 
mal ballot  he  stood  next  to  Mr.  Dayton,  receiving  110 
votes.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  headed  the  Republican  elec- 
toral ticket  in  Illinois,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass,  but  the  Democrats  carried  the  State,  though 
only  by  a  plurality  vote. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Douglas  embraced  every  opi)or- 
tunity  to  keep  himself  and  his  doctrines  before  the 
people,  but  whichever  way  he  turned,  he  found  his 
vigilant  antagonist  constantly  in  his  front.  For  twenty- 
years  the  two  had  been  so  invariably  opposed  to  each 
other  in  politics,  that  whenever  Mr.  Douglas  made  a 
speech,  the  people  instinctively  anticipated  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  there  was  a  special  Providence  in  thus 
opposing  to  the  wily,  deceptive  sophistries  of  the  former 
the  clear,  incisive  common  sense  of  the  latter,  which  the 
multitude  could  not  avoid  comprehending.  Early  in 
June,  1867,  Senator  Douglas  made  his  famous  speech  in 
Springfield,  which  was  universally  accepted  as  a  declara- 
tion that  he  meant  to  sustain  all  the  acts  of  the  Lecomp- 
tpn  Convention,  even  though  a  pro-slavery  constitution 
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should  be  formed,  the  responsibility  for  the  adoption  of 
which  he  meant  to  fasten  upon  the  Republican  party, 
since  it  was  anticipated  that  the  members  of  that  organ- 
ization in  the  Territory  would  refrain  from  voting.  He 
further  indorsed  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  this  same 
speech,  and,  in  discussing  the  Utah  rebellion,  proposed  to 
end  the  difficulty  by  annulling  the  act  establishing  the 
Territory.  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  took  issue  with  him 
upon  all  these  points,  in  a  speech  also  delivered  at 
Springfield,  two  weeks  later.  He  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  *' coercing"  the  people  of  Utah  into  obedience, 
and  while  he  ''did  not  admit  or  deny  that  the  Judge's 
method  of  coercing  them  might  not  be  as  good  as  any," 
he  showed  how  Mr.  Douglas  abandoned  his  principles, 
and  "his  much-vaunted  doctrine  of  self-government  for 
the  Territories,"  by  suggesting  such  a  plan.  He  then 
defended  the  course  of  action  which  the  Republicans  in 
Kansas  had  adopted,  and  ridiculed  mercilessly  the  myth- 
ical "  Free  State  Democrats,"  of  whom  so  much  had  been 
said.  Next  he  discussed  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
showed  that,  in  denouncing  it,  he  had  not  gone  so  far  as 
Mr.  Douglas  himself  had  done  in  applauding  General 
Jackson  for  disregarding  the  decision  of  the  same  tribunal 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  National  Bank.  Quoting 
from  the  Dred  Scott  decision  some  expressions  in  which 
Chief-Justice  Taney  intimated  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  black  man  was  more  favorable  then  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  the  impli- 
cation in  the  following  forcible  manner : — 

This  assamption  is  a  mistake.  In  some  trifling  particulars  the  condi- 
Uon  of  that  race  has  heen  ameliorated ;  hut,  as  a  whole,  in  this  conntry, 
the  change  hetween  then  and  now  is  decidedly  the  other  way ;  and  their 
ultimate  destiny  has  never  appeared  so  hopeless  as  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  In  two  of  the  five  States — New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina — 
that  then  gave  the  free  negro  the  right  of  voting,  the  right  has  since  been 
taken  away ;  and  in  the  third — New  York — it  has  been  greatly  abridged, 
while  it  has  nol  been  extended,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  single  additional 
8tato,  though  the  number  of  the  States  has  more  than  doubled.  In  those 
days,  as  I  understand,  masters  could,  at  their  own  pleasure,  eniyncipatc 
thdr  slaves ;  but,  since  then,  such  legal  restraints  have  been  made  upon 
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emandpation  as  to  amount  almost  to  prohibition.  In  those  days,  legis- 
latures held  the  unqnestioued  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  respective 
States ;  bat  now  it  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  for  State  constitntions 
to  withhold  that  power  from  the  legislatures.  In  those  days,  by  com- 
mon consent,  the  spread  of  the  black  man^s  bondage  to  the  new  countries 
was  prohibited ;  but  now.  Congress  decides  that  it  will  not  continue  the 
prohibition,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  could  not,  if  it  would. 
In  those  days,  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  held  sacred  by  all, 
and  thought  to  include  all ;  but  now,  to  aid  in  making  the  bondage  of  the 
negro  universal  and  eternal,  it  is  assailed,  sneered  at,  construed,  hawked 
at,  and  torn,  till,  if  its  framers  could  rise  from  their  graves,  they  oould 
not  at  all  recognize  it.  All  the  powers  of  earth  seem  rapidly  combinlag 
against  him.  Mammon  is  after  him ;  ambition  follows,  philosophy  fol- 
lows, and  the  theology  of  the  day  is  fast  joining  the  cry.  They  have  him 
in  his  prison-house ;  they  have  searched  his  person,  and  left  no  prying 
instrument  with  him.  One  after  another  they  have  closed  the  heayj 
iron  doors  upon  him  ;  and  now  they  have  him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with 
a  lock  of  a  hundred  keys,  which  can  never  be  unlocked  without  the  con- 
currence of  every  key ;  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  different  men, 
and  they  scattered  to  a  hundred  different  and  distant  places;  and  they  • 
stand  musing  as  to  what  invention,  in  all  the  dominions  of  mind  and 
matter,  can  be  produced  to  make  the  impossibility  of  his  escape  more 
complete  than  it  is. 

It  is  grossly  incorrect  to  say  or  assume  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  negro  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  at  the  origin  of  the  Ch>yem- 
ment. 

No  one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself,  could  the  fact  have  been  revealed  to  him, 
when  utteiing  these  words,  that  through  him  as  an  hum- 
ble instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  in  the 
brief  space  of  eight  years,  a  vast  change  would  be  brought 
ffBout  in  the  status  of  that  class,  whose  sufferings  and 
wrongs  he  thus  eloquently  depicted. 

In  this  same  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  from  the  course 
of  his  argument  for  a  moment,  to  demolish,  in  his  charac- 
teristic manner,  the  absurd  charge  which  his  opponent 
had  demeaned  himself  by  repeating,  that,  in  laboring  to 
secure  the  negro  his  rights,  the  Republicans  desired  to 
place  him  on  a  complete  political  and  social  equality  with 
themselves.     He  said  : — 

Tliere  is  a  natural  disgust,  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  white  people,  to 
the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  black  races ; 
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And  Jiidge  Douglas  eTidentlj  is  basing  his  chief  hope  upon  the  chances  of 
his  being  able  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of  this  disgust  to  himself.  If  ho 
«an,  by  mnch  drumming  and  repeating,  fasten  the  odium  of  that  idea 
upon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  struggle  through  the  storm.  He 
therefore  clings  to  this  hope,  as  a  drowning  man  to  the  last  plank.  He 
makes  an  occasion  for  lugging  it  in  from  the  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  He  finds  the  Republicans  insisting  that  the  Declaration  of 
Inpependence  includes  all  men,  black  as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he 
boldl V  denies  that  it  includes  negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to  argue  gravely 
that  all  who  contend  that  it  does,  do  so  only  because  they  want  to  vote, 
eat  and  sleep,  and  marry  with  negroes  I  He  will  have  it  that  they  cannot 
be  consistent  else.  Now,  I  protest  against  the  counterfeit  logic  which 
ooncludes  that,  because  ^  Zo  not  want  a  black  woman  for  a  slave,  I  must 
necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for  either.  I  can 
just  leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects,  she  certainly  is  not  my  equal ; 
but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she  earns  with  her  own  hands, 
without  asking  leave  of  any  one  else,  she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  ef 
all  others. 

•  We  have  thus  presented  the  leading  points  in  these 
two  speeches,  because  the  discussion  was  the  prelude  to 
the  famous  Senatorial  contest  of  1858,  wliich  gave  Mr. 
lincoln  a  national  reputation,  not  only  as  an  able  debater 
and  eloquent  orator,  but  as  a  sagacious  and  wise  politi- 
cian— wise  enough  to  stand  inflexibly  by  principles  of 
the  soundness  of  which  he  was  himself  satisfied,  even 
against  the  judgment  of  earnest  friends. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Presidential  chair.  The  struggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  was  at 
its  height.  A  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  was 
thought  by  the  friends  of  slavery  to  insure  their  victory, 
by  its  holding  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  the  Constitution  itself  carried  slavery  all 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  this 
decision,  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Kansas  maintained 
their  ground.  The  slaveholders,  however,  pushed  for- 
ward their  schemes,  and  in  November,  1857,  their  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  held  at  Lecompton,  adopted  the 
Lecompton  Constitution.  The  trick  by  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote  only  a  schedule  on  the  slavery 
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question,  instead  of  the  whole  Constitution,  comi)elling 
every  voter,  however  he  might  vote  upon  this  schedule, 
to  vote  for  their  Constitution,  which  fixed  slavery  upon 
the  State  just  as  surely,  whether  the  schedule  was  adopted 
or  not,  will  be  well  remembered,  as  well  as  the  feeling 
which  so  unjust  a  device  excited  throughout  the  North. 
Judge  Douglas  had  sustained  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but 
he  could  not  sustain  this  attempt  to  force  upon  the  i)eople 
of  Kansas  a  Constitution  against  their  will.  He  took 
ground  openly  and  boldly  against  it — denouncing  it  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  as  an  outrage  upon  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  a  violation  of  every  just  Democratic  prin- 
ciple. He  declared  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the 
people  voted  the  Slavery  clause  "up  or  down,"  but  he 
thought  they  ought  to  have  the  chance  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Administration  had  made  the  measure  their  own,  • 
and  this  opposition  of  Douglas  at  once  excited  against 
him  the  active  hostility  of  the  slaveholders  and  their 
friends,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  in  concert. 
The  bill  was  finally  passed  through  Congress  on  April 
30th,  1858,  under  what  is  known  as  the  English  Bill, 
whereby  the  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  with  the  ofler  of  heavy 
bribes  to  them,  in  the  way  of  donations  of  land,  etc.,  if 
they  would  accept  it ;  and  tlie  people,  in  spite  of  the 
bribes,  voted  it  down  by  an  immense  majority. 

Judge  Douglas's  term  was  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  and 
he  came  home  to  Illinois  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, to  attend  in  person  to  the  political  campaign,  upon 
the  result  of  which  was  to  depend  his  re-election  to  the 
Senate. 

His  course  on  the  Lecompton  bill  had  made  an  open 
breach  between  him  and  the  Administration,  and  he  had 
rendered  such  good  service  to  the  Republicans,  in  their 
battle  with  that  monstrous  infamy,  that  there  were  not 
wanting  many  among  them  who  were  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  oppose  his  re-election. 

But  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  thought  otherwise. 
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They  knew  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  Repnblicail. 
They  knew  that  on  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Slavery  into  the 
Territories,  he  was  not  with  them ;  for  he  had  declared 
in  the  most  positive  way  that  he  ''did  not  care  whether 
Slavery  was  voted  down  or  up."  And  they  therefore 
determined,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  some  influential 
Republicans,  at  home  as  well  as  in  other  States,  to  fight 
the  battle  through  against  him,  with  all  the  energy  that 
they  could  bring  to  the  work.  And  to  this  end,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1858,  at  their  State  Convention  at  Spring- 
field, they  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  circumstances  we  have  briefly  sketched  invested 
the  campaign  about  to  open  with  national  importance. 
The  people  of  the  whole  Union  saw  that  the  struggle  then 
initiated  in  Illinois  must  ultimately  extend  to  other  States, 
and  they  knew  that  they  would  soon  be  compelled  them- 
selves to  pass  upon  the  questions  there  to  be  decided. 
"None  doubted  that  the  principle  of ' '  Popular  Sovereignty' ' 
would  be  thoroughly  examined,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
two  combatants  as  men  of  extraordinary  ability  was  es- 
tablished. It  was  the  universal  expectation  that  each 
aspirant  for  senatorial  honors  would  display  peculiar 
caution  in  opening  the  struggle,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
other  from  gaining  any  undue  advantage  ;  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln scorned  every  appearance  of  subterfuge  or  evasion. 
His  opinions  had  become  sharply  defined  and  clearly 
crystallized  during  the  contests  through  which  he  had 
passed  in  the  years  preceding,  and  in  his  speech  to  the 
Convention  which  nominated  him,  signifying  his  accept- 
ance of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  he  expressed  him- 
self so  unreservedly  and  frankly  that  even  his  supporters 
were  for  the  moment  startled. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Chicago,  July  9, — the  first 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination, — Senator  Douglas  alluded 
to  this  address  as  having  been  ''well  prepared  and  care- 
fully written.''  In  reply,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "  Gentlemen. 
Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine 
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was  probably  carefully  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was. 
I  am  not  a  master  of  language.  I  have  not  a  fine  educa- 
tion ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into  a  disquisition 
upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it."  In  the  address 
thus  alluded  to,  Mr.  Lincoln  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
campaign.  Its  exposition  of  his  political  creed,  and  his 
statement  of  the  important  points  at  issue,  is  so  succinct 
and  complete  that  we  reproduce  it  here.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Me.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : — If  wo  could 
first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object,  and  confident  prom- 
ise, of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augment- 
ed. In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed.  *^  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.*'  I  believe 
this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing, 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  ;  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  i Jl  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  com 
plete  legal  combination — piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak — compounded 
of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Let  him  consider 
not  only  what  work  the  machinery  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapt- 
ed ;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace,  if  he 
can,  or  rather  fail,  if  he  can,  to  trace,  the  evidences  of  design  and  concert 
of  action  among  its  chief  architects  from  the  beginning. 

The  new  year  of  1854  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half  the 
States  by  State  Constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national  territory  by 
Congressional  prohibition.  Four  days  later  commenced  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  repealing  that  Congressional  prohibition.  This  opened 
aU  the  national  territory  to  slavery,  and  was  the  first  point  gained. 

But  so  far  Congress  only  had  acted ;  and  an  indorsement  by  the  people, 
real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable,  to  save  the  point  already  gained  and 
^ve  chance  for  more. 

This  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  provided  for,  as 
well  as  might  be,  in  the  notable  argument  of  '^squatter  sovereignty,** 
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otherwise  called  "  sacred  right  of  self-government ;"  which  latter  phrase, 
thoQgh  expressive  of  the  only  rightful  basis  of  any  government,  was  so 
perverted  in  this  attempted  use  of  it  as  to  amount  to  just  this :  That  if 
any  one  man  choose  to  enslave  another^  no  third  man  shall  be  allowed  to 
oliject.  That  argument  was  incorporated  into  the  Nebraska  bill  itself,  in 
the  language  which  follows:  ^*It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom ;  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Then  opened  the  roar  of  loose  decla- 
mation in  favor  of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  and  "sacred  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment." "But,"  said  opposition  members,  "let  us  amend  the  bill  so 
as  to  expressly  declare  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  may  exclude 
slavery."  "Not  we,"  said  the  friends  of  the  measure;  and  down  they 
Toted  the  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passing  through  Congress,  a  law-case^  in- 
volving the  question  of  a  negro's  freedom,  by  reason  of  his  owner  having 
voluntarily  taken  him  first  into  a  free  State  and  then  into  a  Territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Congressional-  prohibition,  and  held  him  as  a  slave  for  a  long 
time  in  each,  was  passing  through  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  Missouri ;  and  both  Nebraska  bill  and  lawsuit  were  brought 
to  a  decision  in  the  same  month  of  May,  1854.  The  negro's  name  was 
"  Dred  Scott,"  which  name  now  designates  the  decision  finally  made  in 
the  case.  Before  the  then  next  presidential  election,  the  law-case  came 
to,  and  was  argued  in,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
decision  of  it  was  deferred  until  after  the  election.  Still,  before  the  elec- 
tion, Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  requested  the  leading 
advocate  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  state  hu  opinion  whether  the  people  of  a 
Territory  can  constitutionally  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits ;  and  the 
latter  answers:  "That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  election  came.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  indorsement, 
Buch  as  it  was,,  secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained.  The  in- 
dorsement, however,  fell  short  of  a  clear  popular  majority  by  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  so,  perhaps,  was  not  overwhelmingly 
reliable  and  satisfactory.  The  outgoing  president,  in  his  last  annual 
message,  as  impressively  as  possible  echoed  back  upon  the  people  the 
weight  and  authority  of  the  indorsement.  The  Supremo  Court  met  again ; 
did  not  announce  their  decision,  but  ordered  a  re-argument.  The  presi- 
dential inauguration  came,  and  still  no  decision  of  the  court;  but  the 
incoming  President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  fervently  exhorted  the 
people  to  abide  by  the  forthcoming  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Then,  in  a  few  days,  came  the  decision. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Nebraska  bill  finds  an  early  occasion  to  make 
a  speech  at  this  capital,  indorsing  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  vehemently 
denouncing  all  opposition  to  it.    The  new  president,  too,  seizes  the  early 
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occasion  of  the  Silliman  letter  to  indorse  and  atroogly  oonstme  that 
decision,  and  to  express  his  astonishment  that  any  different  view  had 
ever  been  entertained. 

At  length  a  squabble  springs  np  between  the  President  and  the  author 
of  the  Nebraska  bill,  on  the  mere  question  of  fact,  whether  the  Lecomp- 
tdb  Constitution  was  or  was  not,  in  any  just  sense,  made  by  the  people 
of  Kansas ;  and  in  that  quarrel  the  latter  declares  that  all  he  wants  is  a 
fair  vote  for  the  people,  and  that  he  cares  not  whether  slavery  be  voted 
down  or  voted  up,  1  do  not  understand  his  declaration  that  he  oares  not 
whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up,  to  be  intended  by  him  other 
than  as  an  apt  definition  of  the  policy  he  would  impress  upon  the  publio 
mind — the  principle  for  which  he  declares  he  has  suffered  so  much,  and 
is  ready  to  suffer  to  the  end.  And  well  may  he  cliug  to  that  principle.  If 
he  has  any  parental  feeling,  well  may  he  cling  to  it.  That  principle  is  the 
only  shred  left  of  his  original  Nebraska  doctrine.  Under  the  Dred  Soott 
decision  "  squatter  sovereignty"  squatted  out  of  existence,  tumbled  down, 
like  temporary  scaffolding — like  the  mould  at  the  foundry  served  through 
one  blast  and  fell  back  into  loose  sand — helped  to  carry  an  election,  and 
then  was  kicked  to  the  winds.  Ilis  late  joint  struggle  with  the  Republi- 
cans, agidnst  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  involves  nothing  of  the  origi- 
nal Nebraska  doctrine.  That  struggle  was  made  on  a  point — ^the  right  of 
a  people  to  make  their  own  constitution — upon  which  he  and  the  Repub- 
licans have  never  differed. 

The  several  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  connection  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas's  **  care  not"  policy,  constitute  the  piece  of  machinery,  in  its 
present  state  of  advancement.  This  was  the  third  point  gained.  The 
working  points  of  that  machinery  are : — 

First.  Tiiat  no  negro  slave,  imported  as  such  from  Africa,  and  no 
descendant  of  such  slave,  can  ever  be  a  citizen  of  any  State,  in  the  sense  of 
that  term  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  point  is 
made  in  order  to  deprive  the  negro,  in  every  possible  event,  of  the  benefit 
of  that  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
"The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

Secondly.  That,  "  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  can  exclude  slavery  from 
any  United  States  territory.  This  point  is  made  in  order  that  individual 
men  may  fill  up  the  Territories  with  slaves  without  danger  of  losing  them 
as  property,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  chances  of  permanency  to  the  insti- 
tution through  all  the  fhture. 

Thirdly.  That  whether  the  holding  a  negro  in  actual  slavery  in  a  free 
State  makes  him  free,  as  against  the  holder,  the  United  States  courts  will 
not  decide,  but  will  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  any  slave  State 
the  negro  may  be  forced  into  by  the  master.  This  point  is  made,  not  to 
be  pressed  immediately ;  but,  if  acquiesced  in  for  awhile,  and  apparently 
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indorsed  by  the  people  at  an  election,  then  to  sustain  the  logical  conclu- 
sion that  what  Dred  Scott's  master  might  lawfully  do  with  Dred  Scott, 
in  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  every  other  master  may  lawfully  do  with 
any  othei  one,  or  one  thousand  slaves,  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  free 
State. 

Auxiliary  to  all  this,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  it,  the  Nebraska 
doctrine,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  to  educate  and  mould  public  opinion,  at 
least  Northern  public  opinion,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  down 
or  voted  up.  This  shows  exactly  where  we  now  are ;  and  partially,  also, 
whither  we  are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  light  on  the  latter,  to  go  back,  and  run  the 
mind  over  the  string  of  historical  facts  already  stated.  Several  things 
will  now  appear  less  dark  and  mysterious  than  they  did  when  they  were 
transpiring.  The  people  were  to  be  left  "perfectly  free,"  "subject  only 
to  the  Opnstitution."  What  the  Constitution  had  to  do  with  it,  outsiders 
ooold  not  then  see.  Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an  exactly  fitted  niche 
for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  afterward  come  in,  and  declare  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  people  to  be  just  no  freedom  at  all.  Why  was  the  amend- 
ment, expressly  declaring  the  right  of  the  people,  voted  down  ?  Plainly 
enough  now :  the  adoption  of  it  would  have  spoiled  the  niche  for  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Why  was  the  court  decision  held  up  ?  Why  even 
a  Siiuator's  individual  opinion  witliheld  till  after  the  pn^sidential  election? 
Plainly  enough  now:  the  speaking  out  then  woidd  have  damaged  the 
perfectly  free  argument  upon  which  the  election  was  to  be  carried.  Why 
the  outgoing  President's  felicitation  on  the  indorsement  ?  Why  the  delay 
of  a  re-argument  ?  Why  the  incoming  President's  advance  exhortation  in 
favor  of  the  decision  ?  These  things  look  like  the  cautious  patting  and 
petting  of  a  spirited  horse  preparatory  to  mounting  him,  when  it  is 
dreaded  that  he  may  give  the  rider  a  fall.  And  why  the  hasty  after- 
indorsement  of  the  decision  by  the  President  and  others  ? 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are  the 
roBolt  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  different 
portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and 
places,  and  by  different  workmen — Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger,  and  James, 
for  instance — and  when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  sec 
they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and 
mortices  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions  of  the  differ- 
ent pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too 
many  or  too  few  —not  omitting  even  scaffolding — or,  if  a  single  piece  be 
lacking,  we  see  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  yet  to 
bring  such  piece  in — in  such  a  case,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  understood  one 
another  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or 
draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  people  of  a 
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StaU,  as  well  as  Territory,  were  to  be  left  "perfectly  free,"  "sobjeot 
only  to  the  Constitution."  Why  mention  a  State  ?  They  were  legiaUtiiig 
for  Territories,  and  not  for  or  abont  States.  Certainly,  the  people  of  m 
State  are  and  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit«4 
States ;  but  why  is  mention  of  this  lugged  into  this  merely  territorial 
law?  Why  are  the  people  of  a  Territory  and  the  i>eople  of  m  State 
therein  lumped  together,  and  their  relation  to  the  Constitution  therein 
treated  as  being  ])recisely  the  same?  While  the  opinion  of  the  court,  hj 
Ohiel-JuHtice  Taney,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case^  and  the  separate  opinions  of 
all  the  concurring  Judges,  expressly  declare  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  neither  permits  Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature  to 
exclude  slavery  from  any  United  States  Territory,  they  all  omit  to  declare 
whether  or  not  the  same  Constitution  permits  a  State,  or  the  people  of  e 
State,  to  exclude  it.  Po*$ibly,  this  is  a  mere  omission ;  but  who  can  be 
quite  sure,  if  McLean  or  Curtis  had  sought  to  get  into  the  opinion  a 
declaration  of  unlimited  power  in  the  people  of  a  State  to  exclude  slavery 
from  their  limits,  just  as  Chase  and  Mace  sought  to  get  such  declara- 
tion, in  behalf  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  into  the  Nebraska  bill; — I 
ask,  who  can  l>e  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  voted  down  in 
the  one  case,  as  it  had  been  in  the  other  i  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
point  of  declaring  the  "power  of  a  State  over  slavery,  is  made  by  Judge 
Nelson.  He  approaches  it  more  than  once,  using  the  precise  idea,  and 
almost  tlie  language,  too.  of  the  Nebraska  act.  On  one  occasion,  his 
exact  language  is.  "except  in  cases  where  the  power  is  restrained  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  State  is  supreme  over 
tho  Hubject  of  slavery  within  its  juriMliction."  In  what  cases  the  power 
of  tho  States  is  so  restrained  by  the  United  States  Constitution,  is  left  an 
open  question,  pr^^'cisely  as  the  same  question,  as  to  the  restraint  on  the 
power  of  the  Territories,  was  \%.'it  open  in  tho  Nebraska  act.  Put  this 
and  that  toirothor,  and  we  have  another  nice  little  niche,  which  we  may, 
ow  long,  SCO  lillcd  with  another  Siipreme  Court  decisiun.  declaring  that 
\\\\}  C\uisiituiiou  oi  the  United  Slates  does  not  permit  a  StoU  to  exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits.  And  this  may  especially  be  expected,  if  the  doo- 
irine  of  **care  not  whether  <l.Hvery  be  viited  down  or  voted  up."  shall 
gain  u}K>n  the  public  mind  sudioiently  to  give  promise  that  such  a  decision 
can  be  maintaint-d  when  made. 

Such  a  decision  is  all  that  slavery  uow  lacks  of  being  alike  lawml  in 
all  the  States.  Welcome  or  unwelcome,  such  decision  is  probafalj 
coming,  and  will  soon  In?  upon  us.  unless  the  power  of  the  present  politi- 
cal dyna>ty  sliall  be  met  and  overthriiwn.  We  shall  lie  down  pleasantly 
dreaming  that  the  iHVple  of  Missouri  are  on  the  verge  of  making  their 
State  free,  and  we  >hall  awake  to  the  reality  instead,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ha^  made  llUutus  a  slave  State.  To  meet  and  overthrow  the  power 
of  that  dynasty,  is  the  work  now  before  all  those  who  would  prevent 
timt  consummation.    That  is  what  we  have  to  do.    How  can  we  bea  do  itt 
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There  are  those  who  denonnce  ns  openly  to  their  own  friends,  and  yet 
whisper  ns  softly,  that  Senator  Douglas  is  the  aptest  instmment  there  is 
with  ^hioh  to  effect  that  object.  They  wish  ns  to  ii\fer  all,  from  the 
fact  that  he  now  has  a  little  quarrel  with  the  present  head  of  the  dynasty ; 
and  that  he  has  regularly  voted  with  us  on  a  single  point,  upon  which  he 
and  we  have  never  differed.  They  remind  us  that  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
that  the  largest  of  us  are  very  small  ones.  Let  this  be  granted.  But  ^^  a 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.^^  Judge  Douglas^  if  not  a  dead  lion, 
for  this  work,  is  at  least  a  cagod  and  toothless  one.  How  can  he  oppose 
the  advances  of  slavery  ?  He  don't  care  any  thing  about  it.  His  avowed 
mission  is  impressing  the  "  public  heart"  to  care  nothing  ahaut  it,  A 
leading  Douglas  democratic  newspaper  thinks  Douglas's  superior  talent 
will  be  needed  to  resist  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Does 
Douglas  believe  an  effort  to  revive  that  trade  is  approaching?  He 
has  not  said  so.  Does  he  really  think  so  ?  But  if  it  is,  how  can  he  resist 
it  ?  For  years  he  has  labored  to  prove  it  a  sacred  right  of  white  men  to 
take  negro  slaves  into  the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly  show  that  it 
is  less  a  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be  bought  cheapest? 
And  unquestionably  they  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  Africa  than  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  property ;  and  as  such,  how  can  he  op- 
pose the  fore^  slave-trade — how  can  he  refuse  that  trade  in  that  ''  prop- 
erty" shall  be  "  perfectly  free" — unless  lie  does  it  as  a  protection  to  the 
home  production  ?  And  as  the  home  producers  will  probably  not  ask  the 
protection,  he  will  be  wholly  without  a  ground  of  opposition. 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man  may  rightfully  be  wiser 
to-day  than  he  was  yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully  change  when  he 
finds  himself  wrong.  But  can  we,  for  that  reason,  run  ahead,  and  infer 
that  he  will  make  any  particular  change,  of  which  he  himself  has  given 
no  intimation  ?  Can  we  safely  base  our  action  upon  any  such  vague  in- 
ference? Now,  as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  Judge  Douglas's 
position,  question  his  motives,  or  do  aught  that  can  be  personally  offen- 
sive to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he  and  we  can  come  together  on  princi- 
ple, so  that  our  cause  may  have  assistance  from  his  great  ability,  I  hope 
to  have  interposed  no  adventitious  obstacle.  But,  clearly,  he  is  not  now 
with  us — he  docs  not  pretend  to  be — he  does  not  promise  ever  to  be. 

Our  cause,  then,  must  be  intrusted  to,  and  conducted  by,  its  own 
nndonbted  friends — those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
work — who  do  care  for  the  result.  Two  years  ago,  the  Republicans  of 
the  nation  mustered  over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong.  We  did 
this  under  the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to  a  common  danger,  with 
every  external  circumstance  against  us.  Of  strange,  discordant,  and 
even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  formed  and 
firaght  the  battle  through,  under  the  constant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined, 
proad,  and  pampered  enemy.     Did  we  brave  all  then,  to  falter  now  ? — 
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DOW,  when  that  same  enemy  U  wavering,  dissevered^  and  belligerent? 
The  result  is  not  donbtfuL  We  shall  not  fail — ^if  we  stand  firm,  we  ihall 
not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or  mistakes  delay  it;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  speech  has  become  famooB 
in  our  political  history,  and  the  whole  address,  with  its 
bold  utterance  of  truths  which  many,  even  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's  supporters,  did  not  at  that  time  care  to  face,  was  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  great  contest  which  was  to  follow. 
Although,  as  its  author  admitted,  it  had  been  carefully 
prepared,  he  had  not  consulted  with  any  of  his  friends 
regarding  it,  and  none  of  them,  even  those  with  whom  he 
was  the  most  intimate,  knew  of  the  positions  which  he 
intended  to  take,  until  they  heard  them  enunciated  from 
the  platform  in  Springfield,  on  that  memorable  June  17. 
Three  weeks  later  (July  9),  Senator  Douglas  arrived  in 
Chicago,  where  his  friends  welcomed  him  with  the  most 
ostentatious  demonstrations.  On  the  same  day  he  made 
a  speech,  reviewing  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  to  the  Sprir.g- 
field  Convention.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  "a  kind, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  gentleman,  a  good  citizen  and  an 
honorable  opponent,"  and  then  proceeded  to  reply  to 
the  si)eech  in  question,  assuming  a  tone  of  superiority 
almost  amounting  to  superciliousness.  He  was  especially 
severe  upon  the  introductory  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
address,  in  which  he  asserted  his  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  himself  present  during  the  delivery  of 
Senator  Douglas's  speech,  and  on  the  next  evening  took 
occasion  to  reply  to  it  before  an  immense  assemblage, 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  alluded  to  the  famous 
phrase  which  had  become  the  watch-word  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  campaign : — 

Popular  sovereignty!  everlasting  popular  sovereignty!  Let  us  for  a 
moment  inquire  into,  this  vast  matter  of  popular  sovereignty.  What  is 
popular  sovereignty  ?  We  recollect  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  this  struggle,  there  was  another  name  for  the  same  thing — Squatter 
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^S99er&ii^ntff,  It  was  not  exactly  Popular  Sovereignty,  but  Squatter 
^^▼ereignty.  What  do  those  terms  mean  ?  What  do  those  terms  mean 
^wrhen  used  now  ?  And  vast  credit  is  taken  by  onr  friend,  the  Judge,  in 
regard  to  his  support  of  it,  when  he  declares  the  last  years  of  his  life  have 
'been,  and  all  the  future  years  of  his  life  shall  be,  devoted  to  this  matter 
of  popular  sovereignty.  What  is  it?  Why,  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  1  What  was  Squatter  Sovereignty?  I  suppose,  if  it  had  any  sig- 
jodlicance  at  all,  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  to  be 
aovereign  in  their  own  affairs,  while  they  were  squatted  down  in  a 
CMKintrj  not  their  own — while  they  had  squatted  on  a  Territory  that  did 
XKOt  belong  to  them,  in  the  sense  that  a  State  belongs  to  the  people  who 
uihabit  it — when  it  belonged  to  the  nation — such  right  to  govern  them- 
selves was  called  "  Squatter  Sovereignty." 

Now  I  wish  you  to  mark.    What  has  become  of  that  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty ?    What  has  become  of  it  ?    Can  you  get  anybody  to  tell  you  now 
tiiat  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  any  authority  to  govern  themselves, 
in  regard  to  this  mooted  question  of  slavery,  before  they  form  a  State 
CkHistitntion  ?    Ko  such  thing  at^l,  although  there  is  a  general  running 
fire,  and  although  there  has  been  a  hurrah  made  in  every  speech  on  that 
ude,  assuming  that  policy  had  given  the  people  of  a  Territory  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  upon  this  question ;  yet  the  point  is  dodged.     To- 
day it  has  been  decided — no  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  United  States,  and  is  insisted  upon  to-day,  that  the 
people  of  a  Territory  have  no  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory, 
that  if  any  one  man  chooses  to  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  have  no  right  to  keep  them  out.    This  being  so,  and  this 
decision  being  made  one  of  the  points  that  the  Judge  approved,  and  one 
in  the  approval  of  which  he  says  he  means  to  keep  me  down — put  me 
down  I  should  not  say,  for  I  have  never  been  up.     He  says  he  is  in  favor 
of  it,  and  sticks  to  it,  and  expects  to  win  his  battle  on  that  decision, 
which  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Squatter  Sovereignty ;  but  that 
any  one  man  may  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  all  the  other  men  in 
the  Territory  may  be  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  Constitution 
they  cannot  prohibit  it.    When  that  is  so,  how  much  is  left  of  this  vast 
matter  of  Squatter  Sovereignty,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

The  Lecompton  Constitution  and  its  fate  were  next  dis- 
cussed, and  then  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to  reply  to  the 
inferences  which  his  opponent  had  so  characteristically 
but  unwarrantably  drawn  from  the  introductory  para- 
graph of  his  Springfield  speech.    He  said : 

In  this  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  in  your  hearing,  and  to  which  I 
ask  the  attention  of  all,  Judge  Douglas  thinks  he  dbcovers  great  political 
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heresy.  I  want  your  attention  particolarlj  to  what  he  has  inferred  from 
it.  He  says  I  am  in  favor  of  making  all  the  States  of  this  Union  QDifomt 
in  all  their  internal  regulations ;  that  in  all  their  domestic  concerns  I  am 
in  favor  of  making  them  entirely  uniform.  He  draws  this  inference  from 
the  language  I  have  quoted  to  you.  He  says  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
war  hy  the  North  upon  the  South  for  the  extmction  of  slavery;  that  I  am 
also  in  favor  of  inviting  (as  he  expresses  it)  the  South  to*  a  war  upon  the 
North,  for  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  slavery.  Now,  it  is  singular  enough, 
if  you  will  carefully  read  that  passage  over,  that  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  any  thing  in  it.  I  only  said  what  I  expected  would  take  place.  I 
made  a  prediction  only — it  may  have  heen  a  foolish  one,  perhaps.  I  did 
not  even  say  that  I  desired  that  slavery  should  he  put  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  I  do  say  so  now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no  longer 
any  difficulty  about  that.    It  may  be  written  down  in  the  great  speech. 

Gentlemen,  Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine  was 
probably  carefully  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was.  I  am  not  master  of 
language ;  I  have  not  a  fine  education ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into 
a  disquisition  upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  language  I  employed  bears  any  such  construction  as  Judge  Douglas 
puts  upon  it.  But  I  don't  care  about  a  quibble  in  regard  to  words.  I 
know  what  I  meant,  and  I  will  not  leave  this  crowd  in  doubt,  if  I  Cmu 
explain  it  to  them,  what  I  really  meant  in  the  use  of  that  paragraph. 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  unaware  that  this  Government  has  endured 
eighty-two  years  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  know  that.  I  am  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  I  know  that  it  has 
endured  eighty-two  years,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  believe — and  that  is 
what  I  meant  to  allude  to  there — I  believe  it  has  endured,  because  during 
all  that  time,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  public  mind 
did  rest  all  the  time  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate 
extinction.  That  was  what  gave  us  the  rest  that  we  had  through  that 
period  of  eighty-two  years ;  at  least,  so  I  believe.  I  have  always  hated 
slavery,  I  think,  as  much  as  any  Abolitionist — I  have  been  an  Old  line 
Whig — I  have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have  always  been  quiet  about  it  un- 
til this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill  began.  I  always 
believed  that  everybody  was  against  it,  and  that  it  was  in  course  of  ulU- 
mate  extinction.  [Pointing  to  Mr.  Browning,  who  stood  near  by.] 
Browning  thought  so ;  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  have  rested  in  the 
belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  They  had 
reason  so  to  believe. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  its  attendant  history  led  the 
people  to  believe  so;  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  why  did  those  old  men,  about  tlie  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  decree  that  slavery  should  not  go  into  the  new  Terri- 
tory, where  it  ha^  not  already  gone  ?  Why  declare  that  within  twenty 
years  the  African  Slave  Trade,  by  which  slaves  are  supplied,  might  be  oat 
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off  by  Ck>ngres8?  Why  were  all  these  acts?  I  might  ennniernte  more 
of  these  acts — bnt  enough.  What  were  they  but  a  clear  indication  that 
Uie  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  and  expected  the  nltimate  ex- 
'C^nct'ion  of  that  institution?  And  now,  when  I  say,  as  I  said  in  my  speech 
"tihAt  Judge  Douglas  has  quoted  from,  when  I  say  that  I  think  the  oppo- 
vaents  of  slavery  will  resist  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  Avhere  thft 
X^nblic  mind  shall  rest  with  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
'ftanction,  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  they  will  place  it  where  the  founders 
«3f  this  Government  originally  placed  it. 

I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and  I  have  now  no  inclination  to  take  it 

'Iback,  that-  I  believe  there  is  no  right,  and  ought  to  be  no  inclination  in 

"fche  people  of  the  free  States  to  enter  into  the  slave  States,  and  interfere 

'^vith  the  question  of  slavery  at  all.     I  have  said  that  always;  Judge 

X>oaglas  has  heard  me  say  it — if  not  quite  a  hundred  times,  at  least  as 

^ood  as  a  hundred  times;    and  when  it  is  said  that  I  am  in  favor  of 

Interfering  with  slavery  where  it  exists,  I  know  it  is  unwarranted   by 

mnj  thing  I  have  ever  intended,  and,  as  T  believe,  by  any  thing  I  have  ever 

maid.     If,  by  any  means,  I  have  ever  used  language  which  could  fairly  be 

80  construed  (as,  however,  I  believe  I  never  have),  I  now  correct  it. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  inference  that  Judge  Douglas  draws,  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  setting  the  sections  at  war  with  one  another.  I  know  that 
I  never  meant  any  such  thing,  and  I  believe  that  no  fair  mind  can  infer 
any  such  thing  from  any  thing  I  have  ever  said. 


fhese  speeches  in  Chicago  arid  those  that  had  preceded 
them  made  it  evident  that  the  struggle  was  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  personal  contest  between  the  two  men,  and  in 
every  respect, — physically,  mentally,  and  politically, — 
they  were  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Each, 
moreover,  recognized  the  other  as  the  embodiment  of 
principles  to  which  he  was  in  deadly  hostility.  Judge 
Douglas  was  the  champion  of  all  sympathizers  with 
slavery  at  the  North — of  those  who  openly  adv^ocated  it, 
and  still  more  of  those  who  took  the  more  plausible  and 
dangerous  part  of  not  caring  whether  it  "  was  voted  down 
or  up.''  Mr.  Lincoln's  soul  was  on  fire  with  love  for 
freedom  and  for  humanity,  and  with  reverence  for  the 
Fathers  of  the  country,  and  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
for  all,  under  the  light  of  which  they  marched.  He  felt 
that  the  contest  was  no  mere  local  one  ;  that  it  was  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence  which  man  succeeded  in 
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the  fight,  but  tliat  it  was  all-important  that  the  banner  of 
freedom  should  be  borne  with  no  faltering  step,  but  "fall 
high  advanced."  And  thus  through  the  whole  campaign 
he  sought  with  all  his  power  to  press  home  to  the  hearta 
of  the  people  the  principles,  the  example,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  speeches  in  Chicago, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  there  was  no  under- 
standing regarding  joint  discussions.  One  week  later,how- 
ever,  both  spoke  in  Springfield  on  the  same  day,  but  be- 
fore diflTerent  audiences ;  and  one  week  later,  Mr.  lincoln 
addressed  a  letter  to  Douglas,  challenging  him  to  a  series 
of  debates  during  the  campaign. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  arrangements  were  at 
once  made  for  the  meetings.  The  terms  proposed  by  Mr. 
Douglas — ^whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally  does 
not  appear — were  such  as  to  give  him  the  decided  advan- 
tage of  having  four  opening  and  closing  speeches  to  Mr, 
Lincoln's  three ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  noticing  the  in- 
equality, did  not  hesitate  to  accept  them. 

The  seven  joint  debates  were  held  as  follows  : — ^at  Ot- 
tawa, on  August  21st ;  at  Freeport,  on  August  27th ;  at 
Jonesboro,  on  September  15th ;  at  Charleston,  on  Septem- 
ber 18th ;  at  Galesburg,  on  October  7th ;  at  Quincy,  on  Oc- 
tober 13th ;  at  Alton,  on  October  15th.  These  seven  tour- 
naments raised  the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the 
State.  They  were  held  in  all  quarters  of  the  State,  ftx)m 
Freeport  in  the  north  to  Jonesboro  in  the  extreme  south. 
Everywhere  the  different  parties  turned  out  to  do  honor 
to  their  champions.  Processions  and  cavalcades,  bands  of 
music  and  cannon-firing,  made  every  day  a  day  of  excite- 
ment. But  far  greater  was  the  excitement  of  such  orator- 
ical contests  between  two  such  skilled  debaters,  before 
mixed  audiences  of  friends  and  foes,  to  rejoice  over  every 
keen  thrust  at  the  adversary,  to  be  cast  down  by  each 
failure  to  parry  the  thrust  so  aimed.  It  is  impossible  to 
present  here  any  thing  more  than  the  barest  sketch  of 
these  great  efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    They  are,  and  always 
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TvHl  be,  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
slavery  contest,  most  valnable  and  important  documents. 
In  the  first  of  these  joint  debates,  which  took  place  at 
Ottawa,  Mr.  Douglas  again  rung  the  changes  upon  the 
introductory  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Springfield  speech, 
"a  house  divided  against  itself,"  etc.  Mr.  Lincoln  reitera- 
ted his  assertion,  and  defended  it  in  effect,  as  he  did 
in  his  si)eech  at  Chicago.  Then  he  took  up  the  charge 
which  he  had  previously  made,  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  extend  slavery  over  the  Northern  States,  and 
pressed  it  home,  citing  as  proof  a  speech  which  Mr. 
Douglas  himself  had  made  on  the  Lecompton  bill,  in 
which  he  had  substantially  made  the  same  charge  against 
Suchanan  and  othei*s.  He  then  showed  again,  that 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
scheme  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  no 
State  could  exclude  slavery,  as  the  court  had  already  de- 
cided that  no  Territory  could  exclude  it,  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  in  such  a  decision  ;  and  he  told  his 
hearers  that  Douglas  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  such  acquiescence  in  advance,  by  declaring  that 
the  true  position  was,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  "  was 
voted  down  or  up,"  and  by  announcing  himself  in  favor 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  not  because  it  was  right,  but 
because  a  decision  of  the  court  is  to  him  a  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  and  thus  committing  himself  to  tlie  next  de- 
cision just  as  firmly  as  to  this.  He  closed  his  speech  with 
the  following  eloquent  words  : — 

Henry  Claj,  mj  bean-ideal  of  a  statesman,  the  man  for  whotn  I  fonght 
aU  my  hnmble  life — ^Henry  Clay  once  said  of  a  class  of  men  who  would 
repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  that  they 
must,  if  they  would  do  this,  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence,  and 
muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return  ;  they  must 
blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us ;  they  must  penetrate  the  human 
■oal,  and  eradicate  there  the  love  of  liberty ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
coold  they  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  country !  To  my  thinking,  Judge 
Douglas  is,  by  his  example  and  vast  influence,  doing  that  very  thing  in 
this  community,  when  he  says  that  the  negro  has  nothing  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.      Henry  Clay  plainly  understood  the  contrary 
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Judge  Douglas  is  going  back  to  the  era  of  our  Kevolution,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability,  muzzling  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous 
return.  When  he  invites  any  people,  willing  to  have  slavery,  to  establish 
it,  he  is  blowing  qut  the  moral  lights  around  us.  When  he  says,  he  "  cares 
not  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  up," — that  it  is  a  sacred 
right  of  self-government, -^he  is,  in  my  judgment,  penetrating  the  human 
soul,  and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  this 
American  people.  And  now  I  will  only  say,  that  when,  by  all  these 
means  and  appliances,  Judge  Douglas  shall  succeed  in  bringing  public  sen- 
timent to  an  exact  accordance  with  his  own  views — when  these  vast  as- 
semblages shall  echo  back  all  these  sentiments — when  they  shall  come  to 
repeat  his  views  and  to  avow  his  principles,  and  to  say  all  that  he  says  on 
these  mighty  questions — then  it  needs  only  the  formality  of  the  second 
Dred  Scott  decision;  which  he  indorses  in  advance,  to  make  slavery  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States — old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South. 

The  debate  at  Freeport— the  second  of  the  series— took 
place  August  27,  and  was  marked  by  Mr.  Lincoln  answer- 
ing a  series  of  seven  questions  proposed  by  his  opponent. 
We  give  the  interrogatories  and  the  replies,  as  follows : 

Question  1.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as  he  did 
in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

Q.  2.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he 
did  in  1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union, 
even  if  tlie  people  want  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  now,  or  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of 
any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union. 

Q.  3.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people 
of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make  ? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  now  State  into 
the  Union,  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see 
fit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  6.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  ])ledged  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States  ? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  be 
tween  tlie  different  States. 

Q.  6.    I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery 
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In  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  North  as  well  as  South  of  the 
JGssoari  Compromise  line  ? 

A.  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United  States  Terri- 
tories. 

Q.  7.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein  ? 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  territory ;  and, 
in  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition,  accord- 
ingly as  I  might  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would  not  aggravate  the 
slavery  question  among  ourselves. 

Before  answering  these  questions,  Mr.  Lincoln  notified 
Mr.  Douglas  that  he  should  insist  upon  the  right  to  pro- 
pound an  equal  number  to  him,  if  he  desired  to  do  so, 
and  before  closing  submitted  these  four  interrogatories : 

Question  1.    If  the  people  of  E^ansas  shall,  by  means  entirely  unob- 

je<^onable  in  all  other  respects,  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  and  ask 

admission  into  the  Union  under  it,  he/are  they  have  the  requisite  number 

of  inhabitants  according  to  the  English  bill — some  ninety-three  thousand 

-will  you  vote  to  admit  them  ? 

Q.  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way, 
tg«unst  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from 
its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution  ? 

Q.  8.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that 
States  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of  ac- 
qaiescing  in,  adopting,  and  following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of  political 
action  ? 

Q.  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  in  disregard 
of  how  such  acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on  the  slavery  question  ? 

To  these  questions  he  received,  as  he  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected, only  evasive  replies.  He  also,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  pressed  home  upon  his  opponent  a  charge  of 
quoting  resolutions  as  having  been  adopted  at  a  Repub- 
Ucan  State  Convention  which  were  never  so  adopted,  and 
again  called  Dotiglas's  attention  to  the  conspiracy  to 
nationalize  slavery,  and  showed  that  his  pretended  desire 
to  leave  the  people  of  a  Territory  free  to  establish  slavery 
or  exclude  it,  was  really  only  a  desire  to  allow  them  to 
establish  it,  as  was  shown  by  his  voting  against  Mr. 
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Chase's  amendment  to  the  Nebraska  bill,  which  gaye 
the  leave  to  exclude  it. 

In  the  third  debate,  which  took  place  at  jonesboro,  Mr. 
Lincoln  showed  that  Douglas  and  his  friends  were  trying 
to  change  the  position  of  the  country  on  the  slavery 
question  from  what  it  was  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  the  country  had 
arisen  from  this  pernicious  effort.  He  then  cited  from 
Democratic  speeches  and  platforms  of  former  days  to 
prove  that  they  occupied  then  the  very  opposite  ground 
on  the  question  from  that  which  was  taken  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking.  He  also  brought  out  in  strong  relief  the 
•  evasive  character  of  Douglas's  answers  to  the  questions 
which  he  had  proposed,  especially  the  subterfuge  of  "  un- 
friendly legislation,"  which  he  had  set  forth  as  the  means 
by  which  the  people  of  a  Territory  could  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pre- 
paring these  questions  for  Douglas,  ho  was  urged  by  some 
of  his  friends  not  to  comer  him  on  this  last  point,  because 
he  would  surely  stand  by  his  doctrine  of  Squatter  Sov- 
ereignty in  defiance  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  "and 
that,"  said  they,  *' will  make  him  Senator."  "That  may. 
be,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  but  if 
he  takes  that  shoot  he  never  can  be  President." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  sagacity  did  not  fail  him  here.  This  posi- 
tion which  Douglas  took  of  "unfriendly  legislation," 
was  a  stumbling-block  which  he  was  never  able  to  get 
over  ;  and  if  the  contest  between  them  had  brought  out 
no  other  good  result,  the  compelling  Douglas  to  take  this 
ground  was  a  most  important  point  gained. 

In  the  fourth  joint  debate  at  Charleston,  Mr.  Lincoln 
brought  forward  and  spoke  at  length  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  charge  previously  made  by  Judge  Trumbull  against 
Douglas,  of  being  himself  reponsible  for  a  clause  in  the 
Kansas  bill  which  would  have  deprived  the  people  of 
Kansas  of  the  right  to  vote  upon  their  own  Constitution. 

He  stated  this  point  as  follows : 
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The  bill  that  went  into  his  (Mr.  Doaglas^s)  hands  had  the  provision  in  it 
for  a  submission  of  the  Oonstitation  to  the  people ;  and  I  say  its  language 
amoanta  to  an  express  provision  for  a  submission,  and  that  he  took  the 
provision  ont.  He  says  it  was  known  that  the  bill  was  silent  in  this 
particular;  hut  I  aay^  Judge  Douglas^  it  was  not  ailent  when  you  got  it. 
It  was  vocal  with  the  declaration,  when  you  got  it,  for  a  submission  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  people.  And  now,  my  direct  question  to  Judge 
Douglas  is,  to  answer  why,  if  he  deemed  the  bill  silent  on  this  point,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  strike  out  those  particular  harmless  words.  If  he. 
had  found  the  bill  silent  and  without  this  provision,  he  might  say  what 
he  does  now.  If  he  supposes  it  was  implied  that  the  Constitution  would 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  how  could  these  two  lines  so  en- 
cumber the  statute  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  strike  them  out?  How 
oonld  ht  infer  that  a  submission  was  still  implied,  after  its  express  provi- 
sion had  been  stricken  from  the  bill  f  I  find  the  bill  vocal  with  the  pro- 
vinoa,  while  he  silenced  it.  He  took  it  out,  and  although  he  took  out 
the  other  provision  preventing  a  submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  I  ask, 
ithy  did  you  first  put  it  in  f  I  ask  him  whether  he  took  the  original 
provision  out,  which  Trumbull  alleges  was  in  the  bill  ?  If  he  admits  that  he 
did  take  it  out,  I  ash  him  what  he  did  it  for  f  It  looks  to  us  as  if  he  had 
altered  the  bill..  If  it  looks  differently  to  him — if  he  has  a  different  reason 
for  his  action  from  the  one  we  assign  him — he  can  tell  it.  I  insist  upon 
kDOwing  why  he  made  the  bill  silent  upon  that  point,  when  it  was  vocal 
before  he  put  his  hands  upon  it. 

Mr.  Douglas,  it  is  needless  to  say,  could  not  parry  this 
home  thrust.  In  his  efTorts  to  do  so  (for  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
him  several  opportunities  subsequently  to  explain  his 
position),  he  invariably  lost  his  temper. 

In  view  of  the  discussions  now  in  progress  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's final  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Douglas,  in  this  debate  at 
Charleston,  possesses  peculiar  interest. 

Judge  Douglas  has  said  to  you  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  from 
me  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Judge  never  asked  me  the  question  before.  He 
ihall  have  no  occasion  to  ever  ask  it  again,  for  I  tell  him  very  frankly 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship.  This  furnishes  me  an  occa- 
sion for  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  subject.  I  mentioned  in  a  certain 
ipeech  of  mine  which  has  been  printed,  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
decided  that  a  negro  could  not  possibly  be  made  a  citizen;  and  with- 
out saying  what  was  ray  ground  of  complaint  in  regard  to  that,  or 
whether  I  had  any  ground  of  complaint.  Judge  Douglas  has  from  that 
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tiling  manafactared  nearly  evei^  thing  that  he  erer  says  about  my  dispo- 
sition  to  produce  an  equality  between  the  negroes  and  the  white  people. 
If  any  one  will  read  ray  speech,  he  will  find  I  mentioned  that  as  one  of 
the  points  decided  in  the  course  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  opinions,  but  I  did 
not  state  what  objection  I  had  to  it.  But  Judge  Douglas  tells  the  people 
what  my  objection  was,  when  I  did  not  tell  them  myself.  Now  my  opinion 
is  that  the  different  States  have  the  power  to  make  a  negro  a  citizen  under 
the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  if  they  choose.  The  Dred  Soott 
decision  decides  that  they  have  not  that  power.  If  the  State  of  Illinaii 
bad  that  power  I  should  be  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  it.  That  is  alll 
haye  to  say  about  it. 

In  the  fifth  joint  debate,  that  at  Galesburg,  Mr.  Lincoln 
defended  the  Republican  party  from  the  charge  of  being 
sectional,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  thus  pointedly 
sketched  the  diflTerence  between  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Douglas  and  their  opponents,  as  regarded  the  manner  in 
which  they  respectively  looked  upon  the  free  and  slave 
States : — 

The  Judge  tells,  m  proceeding,  that  he  is  opposed  to  making  any  odiooa 
distinctions  between  free  and  slave  States.  I  am  altogether  unaware  that 
the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  making  any  odious  distinctions  between 
the  tree  and  slave  States.  But  there  still  is  a  difference,  I  think,  between 
Judge  Douglas  and  the  Republicans  in  this.  I  suppose  that  the  real  dif- 
ference between  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends,  and  the  Republicans  on 
the  contrary,  is,  that  the  Judge  is  not  in  favor  of  making  any  differenoe 
between  slavery  and  liberty — that  he  is  in  favor  of  eradicating,  of  pressing 
out  of  view,  the  questions  of  preference  in  this  country  for  free  or  slave 
institutions ;  and  consequently  every  sentiment  he  utters  discards  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  wrong  in  slavery.  Every  thing  that  emanates  from  him 
or  his  coa^utors  in  their  course  of  policy,  carefully  excludes  the  thought 
that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  slavery.  All  their  arguments,  if  you 
will  consider  them,  will  be  seen  to  exclude  the  thought  that  there  is  any 
thing  whatever  wrong  in  slavery.  If  you  will  take  the  Judge^s  speeches, 
and  select  the  short  and  pCinted  sentences  expressed  by  him — ^as  hit 
declaration  that  he  **  don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down'* — 
you  will  see  at  once  that  this  is  perfectly  logical,  if  you  do  not  admit  that 
slavery  is  wrong.  If  yon  do  admit  that  it  is  wrong,  Judge  Douglas  cannot 
logically  say  he  don't  care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  down. 
Judge  Douglas  declares  that  if  any  community  want  slavery  they  have  a 
right  to  have  it  He  can  say  that  logically,  if  he  says  that  there  is  no 
wrong  in  slavery ;  but  if  you  admit  that  there  is  a  wrong  in  it,  he  cannot 
logically  say  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.  He  insists  that, 
upon  the  score  of  equality,  the  owners  of  slaves  and  the  owners  of  property 
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— «f  horses  and  every  other  sort  of  property — should  be  alike,  and  hold 
them  alike  in  a  new  Territory.  That  is  perfectly  logical,  if  the  two 
ipedes  of  property  are  alike,  find  are  equally  founded  in  right.  Bat  if  yon 
admit  that  one  of  them  is  wrong,  yon  cannut  institute  any  equality  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  And  from  thb  difference  of  sentiment — the  belief 
on  the  part  of  one  that  the  institution  is  wrong,  and  a  policy  springing 
from  that  belief  which  looks  to  the  arrest  of  the  enlargement  of  that 
wrong ;  and  this  other  sentiment,  that  it  is  no  wrong,  and  a  policy  sprung 
from  that  sentiment  which  will  tolerate  no  idea  of  preventing  that  wrong 
from  growing  larger,  and  looks  to  there  never  being  an  end  of  it  through 
all  the  existence  of  things — arises  the  real  difference  between  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Republicans  on  the 
other.  Kow,  I  confess  myself  as  belonging  to  that  class  in  the  country 
who  contemplate  slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  having  dne 
regard  for  its  actual  existence  amongst  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  Oonstitutional  obligations 
which  have  been  thrown  about  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  desire  a  policy  that 
looks  to  the  prevention  of  it  as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to  the  time 
when,  as  a  wrong,  it  may  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Lincoln  also,  after  again  calling  attention  to  the 
fraudulent  resolutions,  and  giving  strong  proof  that  Doug- 
las himself  was  a  party  to  the  imposition,  showed  that  he 
had  failed  to  answer  his  question  about  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  Dred  Scott  decision,  which,  he  said,  was  "just 
as  sure  to  be  made  as  to-morrow  is  to  come,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  shall  be  sustained"  in  the  elections.  He  then 
discussed  the  policy  of  acquiring  more  territory,  and  the 
importance  of  deciding  upon  any  such  acquisition,  by  the 
eflfect  which  it  would  have  upon  the  Slavery  question 
among  ourselves. 

In  the  next  debate,  at  Quincy,  besides  making  some 
personal  points  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Douglas  had  con- 
ducted the  previous  discussions,  he  stated  clearly  and 
briefly  what  were  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
what  they  proposed  to  do,  and  what  they  did  not  propose 
to  do. 

This  exposition  is  at  once  so  lucid  and  succinct  that 
we  give  the  passage  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln  alluded  to  the 
assertion  made  by  Judge  Douglas  at  Galesburg,  that  he 
(Mr.  Lincoln)  desired  to  avoid  the  responsibility  attach- 
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ing  to  the  "  enormity"  of  the  principles  he  advocated,  and 
said  that  he  would  heartily  state  those  principles,  as  well 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  "in  all  their  enormity," 
which  he  did  as  follows : 

We  have  in  this  nation  this  element  of  domestio  slavery.  It  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  certainty  that  it  is  a  disturbing  element.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
all  the  great  men  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  npon  it,  that  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous element.  We  keep  up  a  controversy  in  regard  to  it.  That  oontro- 
Ycrsy  necessarily  springs  from  difference  of  opinion,  and  if  we  can  learn 
exactly — can  reduce  to  the  lowest  elements — what  that  difference  of  opinion 
18,  we  perhaps  shall  be  better  prepared  for  discnssing  the  different  systems 
of  policy  that  we  would  propose  in  regard  to  that  disturbing  element. 
I  ^ggest  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  no 
other  than  the  difference  between  the  men  who  think  slavery  a  wrong 
and  those  who  do  not  think  it  wrong.  The  Republican  party  think  it 
a  wrong — we  think  it  is  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  political  wrong.  We 
think  it  is  a  wrong  not  confining  itself  merely  to  the  persons  or  the  states 
where  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  wrong  in  its  tendency,  to  say  the  least,  that 
extends  itself  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  nation.  Because  we  think  it 
wrong,  we  propose  a  course  of  policy  that  shall  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
We  deal  with  it  as  with  any  other  wrong,  in  so  far  as  we  can  prevent  its 
growing  any  larger,  and  so  deal  with  it  that  in  the  run  of  time  there  may 
be  some  promise  of  an  end  to  it.  We  have  a  due  regard  to  the  actual 
presence  of  it  amongst  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any 
satisfactory  way,  and  all  the  Constitutional  obligations  tlirown  about  it. 
I  suppose  that  in  reference  both  to  its  actual  existence  in  the  nation,  and 
to  our  Constitutional  obligations,  we  have  no  right  at  all  to  disturb  it  in 
the  States  where  it  exists,  and  we  profess  that  we  have  no  more  inclina- 
tion to  disturb  it  than  we  have  the  right  to  do  it.  We  go  further  than 
that ;  we  don't  propose  to  disturb  it  where,  in  one  instance,  we  think  the 
Constitution  would  permit  us.  We  think  the  Constitution  would  permit 
us  to  disturb  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Still  we  do  not  propose  to 
do  that,  unless  it  should  be  in  terms  which  I  don't  suppose  the  nation  is 
very  likely  soon  to  agree  to-— the  tenns  of  making  the  emancipation 
gradnal,  and  compensating  the  unwilling  owners.  Where  we  suppose  we 
have  the  Constitutional  right,  we  restrain  ourselves  in  reference  to  the 
actual  existence  of  the  institution  and  the  difficulties' thrown  about  it 
We  also  oppose  it  as  an  evil,  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  spread  itself.  We  insist 
on  the  policy  that  shall  restrict  it  to  its  present  limits.  We  don't  suppose 
that  in  doing  this  we  violate  any  thing  due  to  the  actual  presence  of  the 
institution,  or  any  thing  due  to  the  Constitutional  guaranties  thrown 
around  it. 

We  oppose  the  Bred  Scott  decision  in  a  certain  way,  upon  which  I 
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ought  perhaps  to  address  yon  a  few  words.    We  do  not  ])ropose  that 

mrben  Dred  Scott  has  been  decided  to  be  a  slave  by  the  court,  we,  as  a 

Knob,  will  decide  him  to  be  free.     We  do  not  propose  that,  when  any 

other  one,  or  one  thonsand,  shall  be  decided  by  that  conrt  to  be  slaves, 

^wre  will  in  any  violent  way  disturb  the  rights  of  property  thus  settled ; 

Isat  we  nevertheless  do  oppose  that  decision  as  a  political  rule,  which 

ohall  be  binding  on  the  voter  to  vote  for  nobody  who  thinks  it  wrong, 

."vhich  shall  be  binding  on  the  members  of  Congress  or  the  President  to 

&Tor  no  measore  that  does  not  actually  concur  witii  the  principles  of  that 

decision.     We  do  not  propose  to  be  bound  by  it  as  a  political  rule  in  tliat 

uray,  because  we  think  it  lays  the  foundation  not  merely  of  enlarging 

and  spreading  out  what  we  consider  an  evil,  but  it  lays  the  foundation  for 

spreading  that  evil  into  the  States  themselves.     We  propose  so  resisting 

it  as  to  have  it  reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new  judicial  rule  established 

upon  this  subject. 

I  will  add  this,  that  if  there  be  any  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
slavery  is  wrong  in  the  three  aspects  which  I  have  mentioned,  or  in  any 
one  of  them,  that  man  is  misplaced,  and  ought  to  leave  us.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  any  man  in  the  Republican  party  who  is  impa- 
tient over  the  necessity  springing  from  its  actual  presence,  and  is  impa- 
tient of  the  Constitutional  guaranties  thrown  around  it,  and  would  act  in 
disregard  of  these,  he  too  is  misplaced,  standing  with  us.  He  will  find  his 
place  somewhere  else  ;  for  we  have  a  due  regard,  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  understanding  them,  for  all  these  things.  This,  gentlemen,  ns  well  as 
I  can  give  it,  is  a  plain  statement  of  our  principles  in  all  their  enormity. 

Mr.  Douglas  replied  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  manner  which 
proved  that  he  felt  the  arguments  which  his  antagonist 
had  advanced  to  be  actually  unanswerable,  and  in  open- 
ing his  rejoinder  Mr.  Lincoln  used  this  language  : — 

I  wish  to  return  to  Judge  Douglas  my  profound  thanks  for  his  public 
annunciation  here  to-day,  to  be  put  on  record,  that  his  system  of  policy 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  contemplates  that  it  shall  last  for- 
ever.  We  are  getting  a  little  nearer  the  true  issue  of  this  controversy,  and 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  this  one  sentence.  Judge  Douglas  asks  you, 
"  Why  cannot  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  rather,  why  cannot  the  nation, 
part  slave  and  part  free,  continue  as  our  fathers  made  it  forever  f^^  In  the 
first  place,  I  insist  that  our  fathers  did  not  make  this  nation  half  slave 
and  half  free,  or  part  slave  and  part  free.  I  insist  that  they  found  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  existing  here.  They  did  not  make  it  so,  but  they  left 
it  80,  because  they  knew  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it  at  that  time.  When 
Judge  Douglas  undertakes  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  the  fathers 
of  the  Government  made  this  nation  part  slave  and  part  free,  he  assumes 
what  is  historically  a  falsehood.    More  than  that :    when  the  fathers 
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of  the  Governraent  cat  off  the  soarce  of  slaverj  by  the  abolitkHi  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  adopted  a  syepcm  of  restrictiDg  it  from  the  new 
Territories  where  it  had  not  existed,  I  maintain  that  they  placed  it 
where  they  understood,  and  all  sensible  men  understood,  it  was  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  and  when  Judge  Douglas  asks  me  why  it 
cannot  continue  as  our  fathers  made  it,  I  ask  him  why  he  and  his  friends 
could  not  let  it  remain  as  our  fathers  made  it  ? 

It  is  precisely  all  I  ask  of  him  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slaroiy, 
that  it  shall  be  placed  upon  the  basis  that  our  fathers  placed  it  upon.  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  once  said,  and  truly  said,  that  when  this  Gov- 
ernment was  established,  no  one  expected  the  institution  of  slavery  to 
last  until  this  day ;  and  that  the  men  who  formed  this  Gt>yemment  were 
wiser  and  better  than  the  men  of  theso  days ;  but  the  men  of  these  days 
hod  experience  which  the  fathers  bad  not,  and  that  experience  had  taught 
them  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  this  had  made  the  perpetuation 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  a  necessity  in  this  country.  Judge  Douglas 
could  not  let  it  stand  upon  the  basis  on  which  our  fathers  placed  it,  but 
removed  it,  and  put  it  upon  the  cqJLton-gin  Jxuis,  It  is  a  question,  there- 
fore, for  him  and  his  friends  to  answer — why  they  could  not  let  it  remain 
where  the  fathers  of  the  Government  originally  placed  it. 

The  seventh  and  last  joint  debate  took  place  at  Alton, 
October  15.  According  to  the  schedule  previously  agreed 
upon,  Mr.  Douglas  had  the  opening  speech.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  his  rejoinder,  made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  review 
of  the  slavery  question  in  its  relations  to  the  Democratic 
party.  He  showed  that  the  doctrines  of  that  party,  with 
reference  to  this  question,  were  not  those  held  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  ;  traced  the  development  of  the  agita- 
tion which  had  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  Democracy 
to  put  slavery  upon  a  different  footing,  and  sketched  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  which  this  attempt  had  in- 
volved the  country.  He  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  way  in  which  this  agitation  might  be  terminated  : — 

I  have  intimated  that  I  thought  the  agitation  would  not  cease  until  a 
crisis  should  have  been  reached  and  passed.  I  have  $%tated  in  what  way  I 
thought  it  would  be  reached  and  passed.  I  have  said  that  it  might  go 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  might,  by  arresting  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  placing  it  where  the  fathers  originally  placed  it,  put  it  where  the  pub- 
lic mind  should  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. Thus  the  agitation  may  cease.  It  may  be  pushed  forward  until 
it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as 
well  OS  South.    I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  my  wish  is  that  the  further 
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ipraid  of  it  may  be  trrested,  and  that  it  may  be  placed  where  the  publio 
mmd  shall  rest  in  the  beUef  that  it  is  in  the  coarse  of  nltimate  extinction. 
I  haYe  expressed  that  as  mywish.  I  entertain  the  opinion,  npon  eridence 
soffieieBt  to  my  mind,  that  the  fathers  of  this  GoTemment  placed  that  in- 
ititation  where  the  public  mind  did  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the 
ewme  of  nltimate  extinction.  Let  me  ask  why  they  made  provision  that 
the  source  of  slavery — the  Afrioan  slave-trade — should  be  cnt  off  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  f  Why  did  they  make  provision  that  in  all  the  new 
territory  we  owned  at  that  time,  slavery  should  be  forever  inhibited  t 
Why  stop  its  spread  in  one  direction  and  cut  off  its  source  in  another,  if 
thty  did  not  look  to  its  being  ]))aced  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  t 

Mr.  liucoln  then  demonstrated  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy turned  npon  the  vital  question  whether  slavery 
was  wrong  or  not,  and  proved  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
Democratic  party,  as  it  then  existed,  was  that  it  was  not 
wrong,  and  that  Douglas  and  those  who  sympathized 
with  him  did  not  desire  or  ever  expect  to  see  the  country 
freed  from  this  gigantic  evil.     Upon  this  point  he  said : 

The  sentiment  that  contemplates  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  coun- 
tiy  as  a  wrong  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  the  senti- 
moit  around  which  all  their  actions — all  their  arguments  circle — from 
which  aU  their  propositions  radiate.  They  look  upon  it  as  being  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  wrong;  and  while  they  contemplate  it  as  such,  they 
nevertheless  have  due  regard  for  its  actual  existence  among  us,  and  the 
diffienlties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  thrown  abont  it.  Yet,  having  a  due  regard  for 
these,  they  desire  a  policy  in  regard  to  it  that  looks  to  its  not  creating 
soy  more  danger.  They  insist  that  it  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  be  treated 
ss  a  wrong,  and  one  of  the  methods  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong  is  to  make 
provision  that  it  shall  grow  no  larger.  They  also  desire  a  policy  that 
looks  to  a  peaceful  end  of  slavery  at  some  time,  as  being  wrong.  These 
are  the  views  they  entertain  in  regard  to  it,  as  I  understand  tliein  ;  and  all 
their  sentiments — all  their  arguments  and  propositions  are  brouglit  within 
this  range.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  if  there  he  a  man  amongst 
08  who  does  not  think  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong,  in  any  one 
of  the  aspects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  is  misplaced,  and  ought  not  to  be 
with  us.  And  if  there  be  a  man  amongst  us  who  is  so  impatient  of  it  as  a 
wrong  as  to  disregard  its  actual  presence  among  us,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  it  suddenly  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  to  disregard  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  thrown  about  it,  that  man  is  misplaced,  if  he  is  on 
our  platform.  We  disclaim  sympathy  with  him  in  practical  action.  He 
is  not  placed  properly  with  us. 
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On  this  subject  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  and  limiting  its  spread,  let 
me  saj  a  word.  Has  any  thing  ever  threatened  the  existence  of  this  Unioii, 
save  and  except  this  very  institution  of  slaverj?  What  is  it  that  we  hold 
most  dear  amongst  ns  ?  Our  own  liberty  and  prosperity.  What  has  evet 
threatened  our  liberty  and  prosperity,  save  and  except  this  institnUon  of 
slavery  t  If  this  is  tme,  how  do  yon  propose  to  improve  the  condition  of 
things  by  enlarging  slavery — by  spreading  it  out  and  making  it  bigger! 
You  may  have  a  wen  or  cancer  upon  your  person  and  not  be  able  to  oat 
It  out  lest  you  bleed  to  death ;  bnt  surely  it  is  no  way  to  cure  it,  to  en- 
graft it  and  spread  it  over  your  whole  body.  That  is  no  proper  way  of 
treating  what  yon  regard  a  wrpng.  You  gee  this  peaceful  way  of  dealing 
with  it  as  a  wrong — restricting  the  spread  of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  go 
into  new  countries  where  it  has  not  already  existed.  That  is  the  peaceful 
way,  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  way  in  which  the  fathers  themselves  set 
ns  the  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  there  is  a  sentiment  which  treats  it  as 
not  being  wrong.  That  is  the  Democratic  sentiment  of  this  day.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  stands  within  that  range  positively 
asserts  that  it  i3  right.  That  class  will  include  all  who  positively  assert 
that  it  is  right,  and  all  who,  like  Judge  Donglas,  treat  it  as  indifferent,  and 
do  not  say  it  is  either  right  or  wrong.  These  two  classes  of  men  fall 
within  the  general  class  of  those  who  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong. 
And  if  there  be  among  you  anybody  who  supposes  that  he,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, can  consider  himself  "  as  ranch  opposed  to  slavery  as  anybody,"  I 
would  like  to  reason  with  him.  Yon  never  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  What 
other  thing  that  you  consider  as  a  wrong,  do  you  deal  with  as  yon  deal 
with  that?  Perhaps  you  say  it  is  wrong,  but  your  leader  never  does,  and 
you  quarrel  with  anybody  who  says  it  is  wrong.  Although -you  pretend 
to  say  so  yourself,  you  can  find  no  fit  place  to  deal  witli  it  as  a  wrong. 
You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  free  States,  because  it  is  not 
here.  You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  slave  States,  because  it 
is  there.  You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  pulpit,  because  that 
is  religion,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  must  not  say  any  thing 
about  it  in  politics,  because  that  will  disturb  the  security  of  "  my  place." 
There  is  no  place  to  talk  about  it  as  being  a  wrong,  although  you  say 
yonrself  it  is  a  wrong.  But,  finally,  you  will  screw  yourself  up  to  the  be- 
lief that  if  the  people  of  the  slave  States  should  adopt  a  system  of  grad- 
ual emancipation  on  the  slavery  question,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 
You  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  You  say  that  is  getting  it  in  the  right  place, 
and  you  would  be  glad  to  see  it  succeed.  But  you  are  deceiving  yourself. 
You  all  know  that  Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown,  down  there  in  St.  Louis, 
undertook  to  introduce  that  system  into  Missouri.  They  fought  as  vali- 
antly as  they  could  for  the  system  of  gradual  emancipation  which  yon 
pretend  yon  would  be  glad  to  see  succeed.  Now  I  will  bring  you  to  the 
test.    After  a  hard  fight  they  were  beaten,  and  when  the  news  came  over 
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hen  jron  threw  op  jronr  hats  and  hurrahed  for  Democracy.  More  than 
that ;  take  all  the  arguments  made  in  favor  of  the  sjstem  yoa  have  pro- 
posed, and  it  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in 
the  institution  of  slavery.  The  arguments  to  sustain  that  policy  carefully 
exclnded  it.  Even  here  to-day  you  heard  Judge  Douglas  quarrel  with  me 
becanse  I  uttered  a  wish  that  it  might  sometime  come  to  an  end.  Al- 
Ihoagh  Henry  Clay  could  say  he  wished  every  slave  in  the  United  States 
Was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  I  am  denounced  by  those  pretending 
to  respect  Henry  Clay  for  uttering  a  wish  that  it  might  sometime,  in  some 
peaceful  way,  come  to  an  end.  The  Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  that 
institution  will  not  tolerate  the  merest  breath,  th^  slightest  hint,  of  the 
least  degree  of  wrong  about  it. 


Besides  the  speeches  made  in  the  course  of  these  seven 
joint  debates,  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  at  least  fifty  other 
addresses  to  the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  during 
the  canvass,  everywhere  expounding  his  views  and  de- 
claring his  sentiments  with  the  same  frankness  and  man- 
liness. The  chief  interest  of  the  contest,  however,  cen- 
tred in  their  joint  debates,  and  with  every  succeed- 
ing encounter  the  feeling  in  the  State,  and  through- 
out the  country,  became  more  intense.  As  the  day 
for  final  decision  approached,  Illinois  fairly  blazed 
with  the  excitement.  While  Mr.  Douglas  fully  sus- 
tained his  previous  reputation,  and  justified  the  estimate 
Ms  friends  had  placed  upon  his  abilities,  he  labored  un- 
der the  comparative  disadvantage  of  being  much  better 
known  to  the  country  at  large  than  was  his  antagonist. 
During  his  long  public  career,  people  had  become  par- 
tially accustomed  to  his  manner  of  presenting  arguments 
and  enforcing  them.  The  novelty  and  freshness  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  addresses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  homeliness 
and  force  of  his  illustrations,  their  wonderful  pertinence, 
his  exhaustless  humor,  his  confidence  in  his  own  re- 
sources, engendered  by  his  finn  belief  in  the  justice  of 
the  cause  he  so  ably  advocated,  never  once  rising,  how- 
ever, to  the  point  of  arrogance  or  superciliousness,  fast- 
ened upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  people  everywhere,  friends 
and  opponents  alike.  It  was  not  strange  that  more  than 
once,  during  the  course  of  the  unparalleled  excitement 
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which  marked  this  canvass,  Mr.  Douglas  should  haye 
been  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  singular  self-possession 
displayed  by  his  antagonist,  and  by  the  imperturbable  firm- 
ness with  which  he  maintained  and  defended  a  poai* 
tion  once  assumed.  The  unassuming  confidence  which 
marked  Mr.  Lincoln's  conduct  was  early  imparted  to  Mi 
supporters,  and  each  succeeding  encounter  added  largely 
to  the  number  of  his  friends,  until  they  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  a  triumph  might  be  secured  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  struggle  was  com- 
menced. And  so  it  would  have  been,  had  party  lines 
been  more  strictly  drawn.  But  the  action  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las with  reference  to 'the  Lecompton  Constitution  when  it 
was  before  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  bitter  hoa- 
tility  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  -party  to 
wards  him,  had  led  very  many  Republicans,  and  some  of 
high  consideration  and  influence  in  other  States,  to  favor 
his  return  to  the  Senate.  They  deemed  this  due  to  the 
zeal  and  efliciency  with  which  he  had  resisted  the  attempt 
to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  important  in  encouraging  other  Democratic 
leaders  to  imitate  the  example  of  Douglas  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  slaveholding  aristocracy.  This  feeling 
proved  to  be  of  much  weight  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
canvass. 

In  the  election  which  took  place  on  November  2d,  the 
popular  vote  stood  as  follows : 

Republican 126,084 

Douglas  Democrat 121,9i0 

Lecompton  Democrat 6,091 

Mr.  Lincoln,  therefore,  had  the  people  been  permitted 
to  decide  the  question  directly,  would  have  been  returned 
to  the  Senate,  since  he  had  a  plurality  of  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty -four  votes  over  Mr.  Douglas ;  but 
the  State  legislature  was  the  tribunal  that  was  to  pass 
finally  upon  it;  and  there,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
as  the  future  showed,  but  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
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at  that  time,  the  Democrats  had  secured  an  adyantage,  by 
means  of  an  unfair  districting  of  the  State,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  overcome.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
gains  made  by  the  Republicans,  their  opponents  had,  in 
the  Hpper  branch  of  this  body,  fourteen  members  to  their 
eleven,  while  in  the  lower  House  these  two  parties  stood 
forty  Democrats  to  thirty-five  Republicans.  This  state 
of  affiurs  secured  Mr.  Douglas  a  re-election,  although  the 
foot  that  he  was  fairly  beaten  on  the  popular  vote,  robbed 
bis  triumph  of  much  of  its  lustre.  An  overruling  Prov- 
idence, the  workings  of  which  can  now  be  clearly  traced, 
bat  which  were  then  inscrutable,  by  securing  this  result^ 
dtimately  gave  the  nation  for  its  chief  magistrate  the 
man  best  fitted  to  carry  it  safely  through  the  most  trying 
period  of  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

MR  LINCOLN  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY. 
Thb  Oampaxon  07  1859  ur  Ohio. — ^Mb.  Linoolk^b  Spbbohes  at  CoLUMBm 

AND  CiNOIHNATI. — Hl8  ViSIT  TO  THE  EaST. — Iw  NkW  ToHK  OiTT. — TbR 
6BEAT  SpKBOH   AT  COOPEB  INSTITUTE. — ^Mb.   LiNOOLK  NoMIKATKD  VOS 

THB  Pbesidbnot. — His  Elegtioit. 

Cheerfully  resigning  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  politi- 
cal warfare,  Mr.  Lincoln,  upon  the  close  of  this  canyas8» 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  he  was 
not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  In  the  autumii 
of  1869  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  nominated  Mr.  Pugh  as 
their  candidate  for  governor,  and  to  repay  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  followed  his  standard,  as  well  as  in 
the  hope  of  securing  important  advantages  for  the  democ- 
racy, Mr.  Douglas  was  enlisted  in  the  canvass.  The 
Republicans  at  once  appealed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  He  promptly  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion to  meet  his  old  antagonist,  and  more  than  sustained 
his  great  reputation  by  two  speeches,  one  delivered  at 
Columbus  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati.  Not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  position  in  which  the  close  of  the  canvass  in 
Illinois  had  left  his  favorite  doctrine  of  Popular  Sover- 
eignty, Mr.  Douglas  had  secured  the  insertion  in  Harper's 
Magazine  of  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  article 
explaining  his  views  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Columbus  was  a  most  masterly  review  of  this  paper. 
After  replying  briefly  to  the  identically  stale  charges 
which  Mr.  Douglas  had  so  often  repeated  during  the  can- 
vass in  Illinois,  and  which  he  had  reiterated  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Columbus  a  few  days  previously,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln addressed  himself  to  the  task  he  had  in  hand,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  Repnblioan  party,  as  I  nnderstand  its  principles  and  policy,  believe 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  institution  of  slavery  being  spread  out 
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mud  extended,  until  it  is  nltimatelj  made  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States  of 
^iis  Union  ;  so  believing,  to  prevent  that  incidental  and  ultimate  consum- 
xnation,  is  the  original  and  chief  purpose  of  the  Republican  organization. 
X  saj  *^  chief  pnrpose*'  of  the  Republican  organization  ;  for  it  is  certainly 
tane  that  if  the  National  House  shall  fall  into  t!ie  hands  of  the  Republicans, 
^hej  will  have  to  attend  to  all  the  other  matters  of  national  house-keep- 
-mug  as  well  as  this.  The  chief  and  real  purpose  of  the  Republican  partj 
Ss  eminentlj  conservative.  It  proposes  nothing  save  and  except  to  restore 
'tluB  Goyemment  to  its  original  tone  in  regard  to  this  element  of  slaverj, 
mad  there  to  maintain  it,  looking  for  no  further  change  in  reference  to  it 
"than  that  which  the  original  framers  of  the  Government  themselves  ex- 
;peGted  and  looked  forward  to. 

The  chief  danger  to  this  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  is  not  just 
now  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  or  the  passage  of  a  Oongres- 
sional  slave-code,  or  the  declaring  of  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  making 
slavery  lawful  in  all  the  States.  These  are  not  pressing  us  just  now. 
Thej  are  not  quite  ready  yet.  The  authors  of  these  measures  know  that 
we  are  too  strong  for  them ;  but  they  will  be  upon  us  in  due  time,  and  we 
will  be  grappling  with  them  hand  to  hand,  if  they  are  not  now  headed  off. 
They  are  not  now  the  chief  danger  to  the  purpose  of  the  Republican 
otganization ;  but  the  most  imminent  danger  that  now  threatens  that  pur- 
pose is  that  insidious  Douglas  Popular  Sovereignty.  This  is  the  miner 
and  si^)per.  "While  it  does  not  propose  to  revive  the  Aifrican  slave-trade, 
nor  to  pass  a  slave-code,  nor  to  make  a  second  Bred  Scott  decision,  it  is 
preparing  us  for  the  onslaught  and  charge  of  these  ultimate  enemies  when 
they  shall  bo  ready  to  come  on,  and  the  word  of  command  for  them  to 
advance  shall  be  given.  I  say  this  Douglas  Popular  Sovereignty — for 
there  is  a  broad  distinction,  as  I  now  understand  it,  between  that  article 
and  a  genuine  Popular  Sovereignty. 

I  believe  there  is  a  genuine  popular  Kovcreignty.  I  think  a  definition 
of  genuine  popular  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract,  would  be  about  this: 
That  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  with  all 
those  things  which  exclusively  concern  him.  Applied  to  Government, 
this  principle  would  be,  that  a  General  Government  shall  do  all  those 
things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the  local  Governments  dhall  do  pre- 
cisely as  they  please  in  respect  to  those  matters  which  exclusively  concern 
them.  I  understand  that  this  Government  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  we  live,  is  based  upon  this  principle ;  and  I  am  misunderstood  if 
it  is  supposed  that  I  have  any  war  to  make  upon  that  principle. 

Now,  what  is  Judge  Douglases  Popular  Sovereignty?  It  is,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, no  other  than  that,  if  one  man  chooses  to  make  a  slave  of  another 
man,  neither  that  other  man  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  object. 
Applied  in  Government,  as  he  seeks  to  apply  it,  it  is  this :  If,  in  a  new 
Territory  into  which  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  homes,  they  choose  to  either  exclude  slavery  from  their 
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limits  or  to  establish  it  there,  however  one  or  the  other  may  affect  the 
persons  to  be  enslaved,  or  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  persons  whc 
are  afterward  to  inhabit  that  Territory,  or  the  other  members  of  the  fami« 
lies  of  communities,  of  which  they  are  but  an  incipient  member,  or  the 
general  head  of  the  family  of  States,  as  parent  of  all — however  their  aotkni 
may  affect  one  or  the  other  of  these,  there  is  no  power  or  right  to  inter- 
fere.   That  is  Douglas's  Popular  Sovereignty  applied. 

He  has  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  Popular  Sovereignty.  His  ezplana 
tions  explanatory  of  explanations  explained  are  interminable.  The  most 
lengthy,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  most  maturely  considered  of  his  long  seriet 
of  explanations,  is  his  great  essay  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

This  exordium  was  followed  by  a  speech  which  will 
rank  among  the  ablest  efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  an 
argument  in  which  great  sarcasm  and  humor  were  charac- 
teristically intermingled,  he  thoroughly  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  in 
conclusion,  after  again  warning  his  hearers  against  the 
insidious  dangers  of  this  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
said: — 

Did  you  ever,  five  years  ago,  hear  of  anybody  in  the  world  saying  that 
the  negro  had  no  share  in  the  Declaration  of  National  Independence ;  tliak 
it  did  not  mean  negroes  at  all ;  and  when  ^^  all  men  *'  were  spoken  o( 
negroes  were  not  included  ? 

I  am  satisfied  that  five  years  ago  that  proposition  was  not  put  upon 
paper  by  any  living  being  anywhere.  I  have  been  unable  at  any  time 
to  find  a  man  in  an  audience  who  would  declare  that  he  had  ever  known 
of  anybody  saying  so  five  years  ago.  But  last  year  there  was  not  a 
Douglas  popular  sovereign  in  Illinois  who  did  not  say  it.  Is  there  one  in 
Ohio  but  declares  his  firm  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did 
not  mean  negroes  at  all  ?  I  do  not  know  how  this  is ;  I  have  not  been 
here  much ;  but  I  presume  you  are  very  much  alike  everywhere.  Than 
I  suppose  that  all  now  express  the  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence never  did  mean  negroes.  I  call  upon  one  of  them  to  say  that 
he  said  it  five  years  ago. 

If  you  think  that  now,  and  did  not  think  it  then,  the  next  thing  that 
strikes  me  is  to  remark  that  there  has  been  a  change  wrought  in  you,  and 
a  very  significant  change  it  is,  being  no  less  than  changing  the  negro,  in 
your  estimation,  from  the  rank  of  a  man  to  that  of  a  brute.  They  are 
taking  him  down,  and  placing  him,  when  spoken  of,  among  reptiles  and 
crocodiles,  as  Judge  Douglas  himself  expresses  it. 

Is  not  this  change  wrought  in  your  minds  a  very  important  change  f 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  every  thing.  In  a  nation  like  ours,  this 
popular  sovereignty  and  squatter  sovereignty  have  already  wrought  a 
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ohsoge  in  the  pnblio  Toind  to  the  extent  I  have  stated.    There  is  no  man 
mo  this  crowd  who  can  oontradiot  it 

Now,  if  you  are  opposed  to  slavery  honestly,  as  much  as  anybody,  I 
aak  yon  to  note  that  fact,  and  the  like  of  which  is  to  follow,  to  be 
plastered  on,  layer  after  layer,  nntil  very  soon  you  are  prepared  to 
dleal  with  the  negro  everywhere  as  with  the  brute.  If  public  sen- 
timent has  not  been  debauched  already  to  this  point,  a  new  turn  of 
tlie  aerew  in  that  direction  is  all  that  is  wanting;  and  this  is  con- 
stantly being  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  insidious  popular  sovereignty. 
Ton  need  but  one  or  two  turns  further  until  your  minds,  now  ripening 
under  these  teachings,  will  be  ready  for  all  these  things,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive and  support,  or  submit  to,  the  slave-trade,  revived  with  all  its 
horrora,  a  slave-code  enforced  in  our  Territories,  and  a  new  Dred  Scott 
decision  to  bring  slavery  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the  free  North.  This, 
(  must  say,  is  but  carrying  out  those  words  prophetically  spoken  by  Mr. 
Giay,  many,  many  years  ago — ^I  believe  more  than  thirty  years,  when  he 
toki  an  audience  tbat  if  they  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and 
ultimate  emancipation,  they  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence, 
and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thundered  its  annual  joyous  return  on  the 
Fourth  of  July ;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us ;  they 
must  penetrate  the  human  soul  and  eradicate  the  love  of  liberty ;  but  until 
they  did  these  things,  and  others  eloquently  enumerated  by  him,  they 
eouid  not  repress  all  tendencies  to  ultimate  emancipation. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  these  popular 
sovereigns  are  at  this  work;  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us; 
teaching  that  the  negro  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  brute ;  that  the  Declara- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  that  he  ranks  with  the  crocodile  and 
the  reptile ;  that  man,  with  body  and  soul,  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents.  ]  suggest  to  this  portion  of  the  Ohio  Republicans,  or  Democrats, 
if  there  be  any  present,  the  serious  consideration  of  this  fact,  that  there  is 
now  going  on  among  you  a  steady  process  of  debauching  public  opinion 
on  this  subject.     With  this,  my  friends,  I  bid  you  adieu. 

In  his  speech  at  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  him- 
self  particnlarly  to  the  Kentuckians  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  among  his  hearers,  and  after  advising  them  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Douglas  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
at  the  approaching  Charleston  Convention,  showed  them 
Uow  by  so  doing  they  would  the  most  surely  protect  their 
cherished  institution  of  slavery.  In  the  course  of  his 
argument  he  expressed  this  shrewd  opinion,  which  may 
now  be  classed  as  a  prophecy  : — 

It  is  but  my  opinion ;  I  give  it  to  you  without  a  fee.    It  is  my  opinion 
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that  it  is  for  you  to  take  him  [Mr.  Douglas]  or  be  defeated ;  and  that  if 
yon  do  take  him,  jou  may  be  beaten.  You  will  surely  be  beaten  if  you 
do  not  take  him.  We,  the  Republicans  and  others  forming  the  opposition 
of  the  country,  intend  to  ^'  stand  by  our  guns,"  to  be  patient  and  firm,  and 
in  the  long  run  to  beat  you,  whether  you  take  him  or  not.  We  know  that 
before  we  fairly  beat  you,  we  have  to  beat  you  both  together.  We  know 
tbat  you  are  ^^  all  of  a  feather,"  and  that  we  have  to  beat  you  altogether, 
and  we  expect  to  do  it.  We  don^t  intend  to  be  very  impatient  aboat  it. 
We  mean  to  be  as  deliberate  and  calm  about  it  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  bat 
as  firm  and  resolved  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be.  When  we  do  as  we 
say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do  with  you. 

I  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  opposition, 
what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we 
possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  you.  We 
mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institnlion  ; 
to  abide  by  all  and  every  oomproraise  of  the  Constitution,  and,  in  a  word, 
coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you,  so  far  as  degener- 
ated men  (if  we  have  degenerated)  may,  according  to  the  examples  of 
tlios^  noble  fathers — Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  We  mean  to 
remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
us  other  than  the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  and 
bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other 
people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  We  mean  to 
marry  your  girls  when  we  have  a  chance — ^the  white  ones,  I  mean,  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  once  did  have  a  chance  in  that  way. 

I  have  told  you  what  we  mean  to  do.  I  want  to  know,  now,  when 
that  thing  takes  place,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  I  often  hear  it  inti- 
mated that  you  mean  to  divide  the  Union  whenever  a  Republican,  or  any 
♦hing  like  it,  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  [A  voice — "  That 
is  so."]  *^  That  is  so,"  one  of  them  says ;  I  wonder  if  he  is  a  Eentuckian  ? 
[A  voice—"  He  is  a  Douglas  man."]  Well,  then,  I  want  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  your  half  of  it?  Are  you  going  to  split  the 
Ohio  down  through,  and  push  your  half  off  a  piece  ?  Or  are  you  going  to 
keep  it  right  alongside  of  us  outrageous  fellows  ?  Or  are  you  going  to 
build  up  a  wall  some  way  between  your  country  and  ours,  by  which  thai 
movable  property  of  yours  oanH  come  over  here  any  more,  to  the  danger 
of  your  losing  it  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  better  yourselves  on  that  sub- 
ject, by  leaving  ns  here  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  return  those 
specimens  of  your  movable  property  that  come  hither  ?  Yon  have  divided 
the  Union  because  we  would  not  do  right  with  you,  as  you  think,  upon 
that  subject ;  when  we  cease  to  be  under  obligations  to  do  any  thing  for 
you,  how  much  better  off  do  you  think  you  will  be  ?  Will  you  make  war 
upon  us  and  kill  us  all?  Why,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  are  as  gallant  and 
as  brave  men  as  live ;  that  you  can  fight  as  bravely  in  a  good  cause,  man 
for  man,  as  any  other  people  living;  that  jou  have  shown  yoniselvee 
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espable  of  this  npon  yariom  occasions ;  but,  man  for  man,  yon  are  not 
better  than  we  are,  and  there  are  not  so  many  of  yon  as  there  are  of  ns. 
Ton  will  never  make  mnch  of  a  hand  at  whipping  ns.  If  we  were  fewer 
ID  nnmbers  than  yon,  I  think  that  yon  conld  whip  ns ;  if  we  were  eqnal, 
it  wonld  likely  be  a  drawn  battle ;  bnt,  being  inferior  in  numbers,  yon  will 
make  nothing  by  attempting  to  master  ns. 

Bnt  perhaps  I  have  addressed  myself  as  long,  or  longer,  to  the  Ken- 
tockians  than  I  onght  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  I  have  said  that  what- 
ever course  you  take,  we  intend  in  the  end  to  beat  you. 

The  rest  of  this  address  was  mainly  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  policy  which  the  Republican  party 
should  pursue  in  the  Presidential  campaign  then  about  to 
open.  The  following  passage  from  this  part  of  the  speech 
is  among  the  most  notable  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  many  noble 
utterances : 

In  order  to  beat  our  opponents,  I  think  we  want  and  must  have  a 
national  policy  in  regard  to  the  instdtution  of  slavery,  that  acknowledges 
«id  deals  with  that  institution  as  being  wrong.  Whoever  desires  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  slavery,  and  the  nationalization  of  that  institution, 
jields  all  when  he  yields  to  any  policy  that  either  recognizes  slavery  as 
being  right,  or  as  being  an  indiflferent  thing.  Nothing  will  make  you  sue- 
eessfol  bat  setting  up  a  policy  which  shall  treat  the  thing  as  being  wrong. 
When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  General  Government  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  redressing  or  preventing  all  the  wrongs  in  the 
world ;  but  do  think  that  it  is  charged  with  preventing  and  redressing 
mil  wrongs  which  are  wrongs  to  itself.  This  Government  is  expressly 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  We  believe 
that  the  spreading  out  and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  of  slavery  impairs 
the  general  welfare.  We  believe — nay,  we  know,  that  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  ever  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  itself.  The 
only  thing  which  has  ever  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  government 
'binder  which  we  live,  is  this  very  thing. 

To  repress  this  thing,  we  think,  is  providing  for  the  general  welfare. 

Our  friends  in  Kentucky  differ  from  us.     We  need  not  make  our  argu- 

Knent  for  them,  but  we  who  think  it  is  wrong  in  all  its  relations,  or  in 

some  of  them  at  least,  must  decide  as  to  our  own  actions,  and  our  own 

course,  upon  our  own  judgment, 

I  say  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists,  because  the  Oonstitution  forbids  it,  and  the  general 
^dfare  does  not  require  us  to  do  so.  We  must  not  withhold  an  efficient 
^tive  Slave  law,  because  the  Constitution  requires  us,  as  I  understand 
'^  not  to  withhold  such  a  law.  But  we  must  prevent  the  outspreading 
^  the  institution,  because  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  general  welfare 
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requires  as  to  extend  it.  We  mnst  prevent  the  revival  of  the  AfHean  ikve- 
trade,  and  the  enacting  by  Congress  of  a  Territorial  slave-code.  We  mimt 
prevent  each  of  these  things  being  done  by  either  Congresses  or  oonrta. 
The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  rightfol  masters  of  both  Con- 
gresses and  courts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  bnt  to  overthrow 
the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution. 

To  do  these  things  we  must  employ  instrumentalities.  We  must  hold 
conventions;  we  must  adopt  platforms,  if  we  conform  to  ordinary  custom; 
we  must  nominate  candidates,  and  we  must  carry  elections.  In  all  theee 
things,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  our  real  purpose,  and  in 
none  do  any  thing  that  stands  adverse  to  our  purpose.  If  we  shall  adopt 
a  platform  that  fails  to  recognize  or  express  our  purpose,  or  elect  a  man 
that  declares  himself  inimical  to  our  purpose,  we  not  only  take  nothjng 
by  oar  success,  but  we  tacitly  admit  that  we  act  upon  no  other  prinoiple 
than  a  desire  to  have  ^^  the  loaves  and  fishes,^'  by  which,  in  the  end,  our 
apparent  success  is  really  an  injury  to  us. 

During  the  latter  part  of  that  year  (1859)  Mr.  Lmcoln  also 
visited  Kansas,  and  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cordial 
ity  by  the  people,  whose  battles  he  had  fought  with  such 
masterly  ability  and  skill.  In  February,  1860,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club, 
he  came  to  New  York,  to  deliver  an  address  upon  some 
topic  appropriate  to  the  crisis  which  it  was  evident  was  ap- 
proaching. Tuesday  evening,  February  27th,  was  the  hour, 
and  Cooper  Institute  was  the  place,  selected  for  the  first 
a^ppearance  of  the  future  President  before  the  New  York 
public  ;  and  a  curiosity  to  see  the  man  who  had  so  ably 
combated  the  "  Little  Giant"  of  the  West,  as  weU  as  an 
earnest  desire  to  hear  an  expression  of  his  views  upon  the 
questions  which  were  then  so  rapidly  developing  in  im- 
portance, and  beginning  to  agitate  the  public  mind  so 
deeply,  filled  the  large  haU  named  to  overflowing,  with 
an  audience  which  comprised  many  ladies.  William 
Cullen  Bryant  presided,  assisted  by  numerous  prominent 
politicians.  He  presented  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  audience 
with  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  quite 
warmly  received,  and  delivered  an  address  which  at  times 
excited  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.  It  was  at  once  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  current 
political  literature  of  the  day,  and  now  stands  among  the 
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^idaring  monumenta  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  memory.     We  ap- 
pend it  in  foil : 

Mb.  PsBSiDBifT  AND  FsLLOw-OiTiZBNB  OF  Nbw  Yobk  : — ^Tho  fiftoto  with 
irfaich  I  shall  deal  this  eyening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there  shall  be 
any  novelty,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  fiftots,  and  the  infer- 
oioes  and  observations  following  that  presentation. 

In  his  speech  last  antonm,  at  Oolmnbus,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  '^  New 
York  Times,"  Senator  Donglas  said: 

*'  Ourfathen,  when  they  framed  the  Government  under  tehieh  ioe  2tM, 
Mmdentood  thit  question  juetae  voeU^  and  even  better  than  toe  do  nowJ*"* 

I  Mly  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  this  discourse.  I  so  adopt 
H  because  it  furnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed  starting-point  for  a  discus- 
sion between  Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  Democracy  headed  by 
Senator  Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry :  ^*  What  was  the  under- 
9tanding  those  fathers  had  of  the  question  mentioned  V^ 

What  is  the  ft'ame  of  Government  under  which  we  live  f 

The  answer  must  be :  *^  The  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States."  That 
Constitution  consists  of  the  original,  framed  in  1767  (and  under  which  the 
present  government  first  went  into  operation),  and  twelve  subsequently 
framed  amendments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed  in  1789. 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Oonstitution  ?  I  suppose  the 
**  thirty-nine "  who  signed  the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly  called 
cor  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  present  Government.  It  is  almost 
exactly  true  to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  to  say  they  fair- 
ly represented  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  at  that  time. 

Their  names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all,  and  accessible  to  quite  aU, 
need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  **  thirty-nine,"  for  the  present,  as  being  our  ^^  fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live." 

What  is  the  question  which,  according  to  the  text,  those  fathers  under 
stood  "just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now  ?" 

It  is  this :  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  federal  authority,  or 
•ny  thing  in  the  Oonstitution,  forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  our  Federal  Territories  f 

Upon  this  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  affirmative,  and  Republicans  the 
ncg^ive.  This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue,  and  this  issue — this 
question — is  precisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood  "  bet- 
ter than  we." 

Let  ufl  now  inquire  whether  the  '^thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them, 
ictod  upon  this  question ;  and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — how 
they  expressed  that  better  understanding? 

hi  1784,  three  years  before  the  Oonstitution— the  United  States  theii 
ownmg  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  no  other — ^the  Oongress  of  the  Oou 
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federation  bad  before  them  the  qnestion  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  that  T«v 
ritory  ;  and  fonr  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  who  afterward  framed  the  Consd- 
tation,  were  in  that  Congress  and  voted  on  that  question.  Of  these, 
Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Ungh  Williamson  voted  for  the  pro- 
hibition, thus  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  looal 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  The  other  of 
the  four— James  M'Henry — voted  against  the  prohibition,  showing  that, 
for  some  cause,  he  thought  it  improper  to  vote  for  it. 

In  1787,  still  before  the  Oonstitution,  but  while  the  Convention  was  Ia 
session  framing  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern  Territory  still  was  the  oqIj 
territory  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  same  qnestion  of  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  territory  again  came  before  the  Congress  of.the  Confedera- 
tion ;  and  two  more  of  the  ^*  thirty-nine  "  who  afterward  signed  the  Con- 
stitution were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  the  question.  They  were 
William  Blount  and  William  Few ;  and  they  both  voted  for  the  prohibi- 
tion— thus  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Gk>vemment  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  This  time  the 
prohibition  became  a  law,  being  part  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  the 
Ordinance  of  '87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  seems  not 
to  have  been  directly  before  the  Convention  which  framed  the  original 
Constitution ;  and  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  '^  thirty-nine,"  or  any 
of  them,  while  engaged  on  that  instrument,  expressed  any  opinion  on  that 
precise  question. 

In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution,  an  aoi 
was  passed  to  enforce  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  including  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  bill  for  this  act  was  reported 
by  one  of  the  ^^  thirty -nine,"  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania.  It  went  through  all  its 
stages  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and  finally  passed  both  branches  with- 
out yeas  and  nays,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  thia 
Congress  there  were  sixteen  of  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution.  They  were  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Oilman,  Wm. 
8.  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimmons,  William 
Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  Rufiis  King,  William  Paterson,  George  Clymer, 
Richard  Bassett,  George  Read,  Pierce  Butler,  Daniel  Carroll,  James  Madi- 
son. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local  fr^m  Fed- 
eral authority,  nor  any  thing  in  the  Oonstitution,  properly  forbade  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Federal  territory ;  else  both  their  fideli^ 
to  correct  principles,  and  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  woold 
have  constrained  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition. 

Again:  Greorge  Washington,  another  of  the  ** thirty-nine,"  was  than 
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President  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  snoh,  approved  and  signed  the  bill ; 
thus  completing  its  validity  as  a  law,  and  thus  showing  that,  in  his  under- 
standing, no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  in 
the  Oonstitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery 
in  Federal  territory. 

No  great  while  after  the  adoption  of  the  original  Oonstitution,  Nortli 
Oarolina  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  the  country  now  constituting 
the  State  of  Tennessee ;  and,  a  few  years  later,  Georgia  ceded  that  which 
now  constitutes  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  In  both  deeds  of 
cession  it  was  made  a  condition  by  the  ceding  States  that  the  Federal 
Govermnent  shonld  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  ceded  country.  Besides 
this,  slavery  was  then  actually  in  the  ceded  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cnmstanoes,  Congress,  on  taking  charge  of  these  countries,  did  not  abso- 
lutely prohibit  slavery  within  them.  But  they  did  interfere  with  it — take 
control  of  it— even  there,  to  a  certain  extent  In  1798,  Congress  organ- 
ized the  Territory  of  Mississippi.  In  the  act  of  organization,  they  prohib- 
ited the  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  Territory,  from  any  place  without  the 
United  States,  by  fine,  and  giving  freedom  to  slaves  so  brought.  This  act 
passed  both  branches  of  Congress  without  yeas  and  nays.  In  that  Con- 
gress were  three  of  the  ^*  thirty-nine'^  who  framed  the  original  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  John  Langdon,  George  Read,  and  Abraham  Baldwin. 
They  all,  probably,  voted  for  it.  Certainly  they  would  have  placed  their 
opposition  to  it  upon  record,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any  line  dividing 
local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  properly  for- 
bade the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

In  1803,  the  Federal  Government  purchased  the  Louisiana  country. 
Our  former  territorial  acquisitions  came  from  certain  of  our  own  States ; 
bat  this  Louisiana  country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  nation.  In  1804, 
Congress  gave  a  territorial  organization  to  that  part  of  it  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  State  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans,  lying  within  that  part,  was 
EQ  old  and  comparatively  large  city.  There  were  other  considerable 
towns  and  settlements,  and  slavery  was  extensively  and  thoroughly  inter- 
mingled with  the  people.  Congress  did  not,  in  the  Territorial  Act,  pro- 
hibit slavery ;  but  they  did  interfere  with  it — take  control  of  it — in  a 
more  marked  and  extensive  way  than  they  did  in  the  case  of  Mississippi. 
The  substance  of  the  provision  therein  made  in  relation  to  slaves  was : 

Fir$t,  That  no  slavb  should  be  imported  into  the  territory  from  foreign 
pirts. 

Second.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  who  had  been  imported 
bto  the  United  States  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1798. 

Third,  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  except  by  the  owner, 
imd  for  his  own  use  as  a  settler;  the  penalty  in  all  the  cases  being  a  fine 
upon  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  yeas  and  nays.  In  the  Congress 
rhich  passed  it,  there  were  two  of  the  "thirty-nine."    They  were  Abra- 
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ham  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Dajton.  As  stated  in  the  case  of  Miasisaippi, 
it  is  probable  they  both  voted  for  it.  They  would  not  have  allowed  it  to 
pass  without  recording  their  opposition  to  it,  if,  in  their  understanding, 
it  violated  either  the  line  properly  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1819-20,  came  and  passed  the  Missouri  question.  Many  votes  were 
taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  upon  the  variona 
phases  of  the  general  question.  Two  of  the  "  thirty-nine" — ^Rufus  Sing 
and  Charles  Pinckney — ^were  members  of  that  Congress.  Mr.  King 
steadily  voted  for  slavery  prohibition  and  against  all  compromises,  while 
Mr.  Pinckney  as  steadily  voted  against  slavery  prohibition,  and  against 
all  compromises.  By  this,  Mr.  King  showed  that,  in  his  understanding, 
no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  in  the.  Conatl- 
tution,  was  violated  by  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  Federal  territory ; 
while  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  his  vote,  showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  there 
was  some  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  that  case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the  ^^thirty-nine,'*  or 
of  any  of  them,  upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 

To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus  acted,  as  being  four  in  1784,  two 
in  1787,  seventeen  in  1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two  in  1819- 
20 — there  would  be  thirty  of  them.  But  this  would  be  counting  John 
Langdon,  Roger  Sherman,  William  Few,  Rufus  Xing,  and  George  Read, 
each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin,  three  times.  The  true  number  of 
those  of  the  *^  thirty-nine  "  whom  I  have  shown  to  have  acted  upon  the 
question  which,  by  the  text,  they  understood  better  than  we,  is  twenty- 
three,  leaving  sixteen  not  shown  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  twenty-three  out  of  our  thirty-nine  fathers  *^  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live,"  who  have,  upon  their 
official  responsibility  and  their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  the  very  quea- 
tion  which  the  text  affirms  they  ^*  understood  just  as  well,  and  even  bet- 
ter than  we  do  now ;"  and  twenty -one  of  them — ^a  clear  majority  of  the 
whole  ^^  thirty-nine  " — so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them  guilty  of  groaa 
political  impropriety  and  wilful  perjury,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any 
proper  division  between  local  and  Federal  authority,  or  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  they  had  made  themselves,  and  sworn  to  support,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territoriea. 
Thus  the  twenty-one  acted ;  and,  as  actions  speak  louder  than  words^  so 
actions,  under  such  responsibility,  speak  still  louder. 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  voted  against  Congressional  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  in  the  instances  in  which  they  acted 
<ipon  the  question.  But  for  what  reasons  they  so  voted  is  not  known. 
They  m^y  have  done  so  because  they  thought  a  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  some  provision  or  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
stood  in  the  way ;  or  they  may,  without  any  such  question,  have  voted 
against  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds 
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of  expediency.  No  one  who  has  sworn  to  support  the  Oonstitution,  can 
conscientiocislj  vote  for  what  he  understands  to  be  an  onconstitntional 
measore,  however  expedient  he  may  think  it;  bat  one  may  and  onght  to 
vote  against  a  measure  which  he  deems  constitational,  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  deems  it  inexpedient.  It  therefore  wonld  be  unsafe  to  set  down  even 
the  two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition,  as  having  done  so  because,  in 
tiieir  understanding,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

The  remiuning  sixteen  of  the  ^^  thirty-nine,'*  so  far  as  I  have  discovered, 
have  left  no  record  of  their  understanding  upon  the  direct  question  of 
Federal  control  on  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories.  But  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  thoir  understanding  upon  that  question  would  not 
have  appeared  different  from  that  of  their  twenty-three  compeers,  had  it 
been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text,  I  have  purposely  omit- 
ted whatever  understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  person, 
however  distinguished,  other  than  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
<ni^al  Constitution ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  also  omitted  what- 
ever understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  of  the  *^  thirty- 
nine  ''  even,  on  any  other  phase  of  the  general  question  of  slavery.  If  we 
should  look  into  their  acts  and  declarations  on  those  other  phases,  as  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  and  the  morality  and  policy  of  slavery  generally,  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  on  the  direct  question  of  Federal  control  of  sla- 
very in  Federal  territories,  the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted  at  all,  would 
probably  have  acted  just  as  the  twenty-three  did.  Among  that  sixteen 
were  several  of  the  most  noted  anti-slavery  men  of  those  times — as  Dr. 
Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Gouverneur  Morris — while  there  was 
not  one  now  known  to  have  been  otherwise,  unless  it  may  be  John  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  of  our  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution,  twenty-one — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole — 
oertainly  understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local  fk'om  Federal  au- 
thority, nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories ;  whilst  all  the  rest  prob- 
ably had  the  same  understanding.  Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  under- 
atanding  of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitution ;  and  the 
text  affirms  that  they  understood  the  question  ^^  better  than  we.'' 

Bat,  so  far,  I  have  been  considering  the  understanding  of  the  question 
Bianifested  by  the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution.  In  and  by  the 
original  instrument,  a  mode  was  provided  for  amending  it ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  present  frame  of  "the  Grovemment  under  which  we 
live "  eoQsists  of  that  original,  and  twelve  amendatory  articles  framed 
and  adopted  since.  Those  who  now  insbt  that  Federal  control  of  slavery 
ia  Federal  territories  violates  the  Constitution,  point  us  to  the  provisions 
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which  thej  suppose  it  thus  violates  ;  and,  as  I  understand,  they  all  fix 
upon  provisions  in  these  amendatory  articles,  and  not  in  the  ori^nal  in- 
stmment.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  cose,  plant  themselT^ 
upon  the  fifth  amendment,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  "life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;"  while 
Senator  Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents  plant  themselves  upon  the 
tenth  amendment,  providing  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,"  "  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people." 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  amendments  were  framed  by  the  first 
Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution— the  identical  Congress  which 
passed  the  act  already  mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohibition  of  slavery  m 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  Not  only  was  it  the  same  Congress,  but 
they  were  the  identical  same  individual  men  who,  at  the  same  session, 
and  at  the  same  time  within  the  session,  had  under  consideration,  and  in 
progress  toward  maturity,  these  Constitutional  amendments,  and  this  act 
prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territory  the  nation  then  owned.  The  Con- 
stitutional amendments  were  introduced  before,  and  passed  after  the  act 
enforcing  the  Ordinance  of  ^87 ;  so  that,  during  the  whole  pendency  of 
the  act  to  enforce  the  Ordinance,  the  Constitutional  amendments  were 
also  pending. 

The  seventy-six  members  of  that  Congress,  including  sixteen  of  the 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  pre-eminently 
our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  "  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,"  which  is  now  claimed  as  forbidding  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories. 

Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any  one  at  this  day  to  affirm  that  the 
two  things  which  that  Congress  deliberately  framed,  and  carried  to  ma- 
turity at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other? 
And  does  not  such  affirmation  become  impudently  absurd  when  coupled 
with  the  other  affirmation  from  the  same  mouth,  that  those  who  did  the 
two  things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent,  understood  whether  they  really 
were  inconsistent  better  than  we — better  than  he  who  affirms  that  they 
are  inconsistent  ? 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  framers  of  the  original 
Constitution,  and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which  framed 
the  amendments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  include  those  who 
may  be  fairly  called  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live."  And,  so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one 
of  them  ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  that,  in  his  understanding,  any 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territories.  I  go  a  step  further.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any 
living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  (and  I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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last  half  of  the  present  oentory),  deolare  that,  in  bis  understanding,  any 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  anthority,  or  any  part  of  the  Cbnsti- 
tation,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territories.  To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I  give  not  only  ^*  oar 
Others  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live,'*  but  with  them 
all  other  living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it  was  framed,  among 
whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  bo  able  to  find  the  evidence  of  a  single 
man  agreeing  with  them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being  misunderstood.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our 
fathers  did.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  current  ex- 
perience— to  rcjject  all  progress — all  improvement  What  I  do  say  is,  that 
if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions  and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case, 
we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so  clear,  that 
even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered  and  weighed,  cannot  stand ; 
and  most  surely  not  in  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  under- 
stood the  question  better  than  we. 

If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  that  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  he  is  right 
to  aay  so,  and  to  enforce  his  position  by  all  truthful  evidence  and  fair 
argument  which  he  can.  But  he  has  no  right  to  mislead  others,  who 
have  less  access  to  history,  and  less  leisure  to  study  it,  into  the  false  belief 
that  ^*  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live," 
were  of  the  same  opinion — thus  substituting  falsehood  and  deception  for 
truthfal  evidence  and  fair  argument  If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely 
believes  "  our  father^i,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live," 
used  and  applied  principles,  in  other  cases,  which  ought  to  have  led  them 
to  understand  that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
some  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
aa  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  he  is  right  to  say  so.  But  he 
should,  at  the  same  time,  brave  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  understands  their  principles  better  than  they  did  themselves ; 
and  especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibility  by  asserting  that  they 
^*  understood  the  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now." 

But  enough  1  Let  all  who  believe  that  "  our  fathere^  who  framed  the 
(htemment  under  whieh  toe  live^  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and 
tnen  better  than  we  do  funr,**  speah  as  they  spoke,  and  act  as  t?iey  acted 
tipon  it.  This  is  all  Bepublicans  ask — all  Eepublioans  desire — in  relation 
to  sUxeery,  As  those  fathers  marked  ity  so  let  it  be  again  marked,  as  an 
i9il  not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only  because  of  and 
so  far  as,  its  actual  presence  among  us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection 
a  necessity.  Let  all  the  guaranties  those  fathers  gave  it  be  not  grudgingly, 
"ut  fully  and  fairly  maintained.  For  this  Republicans  contend,  and  with 
thia,  BO  far  aa  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content 
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And  now,  if  they  would  listen — as  I  suppose  they  will  not — ^I  would 
address  a  few  words  to  the  Southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them : — ^Tou  consider  yonrselres  a  reasonable  and  a  just 
people ;  and  I  consider  that  in  the  general  qualities  of  reason  and  justiod 
you  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people.  Still,  when  you  speak  of  us 
Republicans,  you  do  so  only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles,  or,  at  the  best,  as 
no  better  thui  outlaws.  Tou  wiU  grant  a  hearing  to  pirates  or  murderara, 
but  nothing  like  it  to  "  Black  Republicans.''  In  all  your  contentions  witk 
one  another,  each  of  you  deems  an  unconditional  condemnation  of  *"*•  Black 
Republicanism  "  as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Indeed,  such  con- 
demnation of  us  seems  to  be  an  indbpensable  prerequisite — license,  ao  to 
speak — among  you,  to  be  admitted  or  permitted  to  speak  at  all.  Now, 
can  you,  or  not,  be  prerailed  upon  to  pause,  and  to  consider  whether  this 
is  quite  just  to  us,  or  eyen  to  yourselves  ?  Bring  forward  yoar  charges  and 
specifications,  and  then'  be  patient  long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  or 
justify. 

You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it  That  makes  an  issue;  and  the 
harden  of  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof;  and  what  is  itf 
Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section — gets  no  votes  in 
your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially  true;  but  does  it  prove  the  issue  I 
If  it  does,  then  in  case  we  should,  without  change  of  principle,  begin  to 
get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should  thereby  cease  to  be  sectionaL  You 
cannot  escape  this  conclusion;  and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  itf 
If  you  are,  you  will  probably  soon  find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  sectional, 
for  we  shall  get  votes  in  your  section  this  very  year.  You  will  then  begin 
to  discover,  as  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch  the 
issue.  The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your  section,  is  a  fact  of  your 
making,  and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault  in  that  fact,  that  fault  is 
primarily  yours,  and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel  you  by  some 
wrong  principle  or  practice.  If  we  do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  principle 
or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours ;  but  this  brings  you  to  where  you  ought  to 
have  started — ^to  a  discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.  If 
our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ours,  or  for  any  other  object,  then  our  principle,  and  we  with  it, 
are  sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  us, 
then,  on  the  question  of  whether  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would 
wrong  yoar  section;  and  so  meet  us  as  if  it  were  possible  that  something 
may  be  said  on  our  side.  Bo  you  accept  the  challenge?  No!  Then  yon 
really  believe  that  the  principle  which  **  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live"  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to  adopt  it, 
and  indorse  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  official  oaths,  is  in  &ot  so 
clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condemnation  without  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  against  sectional 
parties  given  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.    Less  than  eight 
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j9$n  before  Waahington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Congress  enforcing  the  pro- 
hibition of  alayerj  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  act  embodied 
the  polioy  of  the  Qoyemment  upon  that  subject  up  to,  and  at,  the  very 
moment  he  penned  that  warning ;  and  about  one  year  after  he  penned  it, 
be  wrote  La  Fayette  that  he  considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure, 
expressing  in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that  we  should  at  some  time 
baye  a  confederacy  of  free  States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen  upon 
this  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  your  hands  against  us,  or 
in  our  bands  against  you  ?  Oould  Washington  himself  speak,  would  he 
esst  the  blame  of  that  sectionalism  upon  us,  who  sustain  his  policy,  or 
uponyoOf  who  repudiate  it?  We  respect  that  warning  of  Washington,  and 
we  commend  it  to  you,  together  with  his  example  pointing  to  the  right 
^plication  of  it. 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative — eminently  conservative— while  we 
are  revolutionary,  destructive,  or  something  of  the  sort.  What  is  con- 
servatiam  ?  Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old  and  tried,  against  a  new  and 
untried?  We  stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point 
in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  ^*  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live;''  while  you  with  one  accord  reject,  and 
scout,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and  insist  upon  substituting  something 
new.  True,  you  disagree  ansong  yourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute 
shall  be.  Ton  are  divided  on  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you  are 
unanimous  in  rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers. 
Some  of  you  are  for  reviving  the  foreign  slave-trade ;  some  for  a  Con- 
gressional Slave-Code  for  the  Territories;  some  for  Congress  forbidding 
the  Territories  to  prohibit  Slavery  within  their  limits ;  some  for  maintain- 
ing Slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary ;  some  for  the  "  gur- 
reat  pur-rinciple"  that  *Mf  one  man  would  enslave  another,  no  third  man 
should  object,''  fantastically  called  "  Popular  Sovereignty ;"  but  never  a 
man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Federal  terri- 
tories, according  to  the  practice  of  '^  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live."  Not  one  of  all  your  various  plans  can  show  a 
precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the  century  within  which  our  Government 
originated.  Consider,  then,  whether  your  claim  of  conservatism  for  your- 
•elvea,  and  your  charge  of  destructiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the 
most  clear  and  stable  foundations. 

Again :  you  say  we  have  made  the  slavery  question  more  prominent  than 
it  formerly  was.  We  deny  it.  We  admit  that  it  is  more  prominent,  but 
we  deny  that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  you,  who  discarded  the 
old  policy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist  your  innovation ; 
and  thence  comes  the  greater  prominence  of  the  question.  Would  you 
have  that  question  reduced  to  its  former  proportions  ?  Go  back  to  that 
old  policy.    What  has  been  will  be  again,  under  the  same  conditions.    If 
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yon  would  ha^e  the  peace  of  the  old  times,  readopt  the  precepts  and  pc^cy 
of  the  old  times. 

Yoa  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections  among  your  slaves.  We  deny 
it;  and  what  is  your  proof?  Harper's  Ferry  I  John  Brown  I!  John 
Brown  was  no  Republican ;  and  you  have  failed  to  implicate  a  single  Be- 
publican  in  his  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any  member  of  our  party  is 
guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know  it  or  you  do  not  know  it  If  you  do  know 
it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  not  designating  the  man  and  proving  the  foot 
If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  asserting  it,  and  especially 
for  persisting  in  the  assertion  after  you  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the 
proof!  You  need  not  be  told  that  persisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does 
not  know  to  be  true  is  simply  malicious  slander. 

Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  designedly  aided  or  encouraged 
the  Harper's  Ferry  afijEur ;  but  still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and  declara- 
tions necessarily  lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  know 
we  hold  to  no  doctrine,  and  make  no  declaration,  which  were  not  held  to 
and  made  by  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
live."  You  never  dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  to  this  affair.  When  it 
occurred,  some  important  State  elections  were  near  at  hand,  and  you  were 
in  evident  glee  with  th»  belief  that,  by  charging  the  blaifie  upon  us,  you 
could  get  an  advantage  of  us  in  those  elections.  The  elections  came,  and 
your  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled.  Every  Republican  man  knew 
that,  as  to  himself  at  least,  your  charge  was  a  slander,  and  he  was  not 
much  inclined  by  it  to  cast  his  vote  in  your  favor.  Republican  doctrines 
and  declarations  are  accompanied  with  a  continued  protest  against  any 
interference  whatever  with  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about  your  slaves. 
Surely,  this  does  not  encourage  them  to  revolt  True,  we  do,  in  common 
with  "  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live,** 
declare  our  belief  that  slavery  is  wrong ;  but  the  slaves  do  not  hear  ns 
declare  even  this.  For  any  thing  we  say  or  do,  the  slaves  would  scarcely 
know  there  is  a  Republican  party.  I  believe  they  would  not,  in  fiaot, 
generally  know  it  but  for  your  misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing. 
In  your  political  contests  among  yourselves,  each  faction  charges  the 
other  with  sympathy  with  Black  Republicanism ;  and  then,  to  give  point 
to  the  charge,  defines  Black  Republicanism  to  simply  be  insurrection, 
blood,  and  thunder  among  the  slaves. 

Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  common  now  than  they  were  be> 
fore  the  Republican  party  was  organized.  What  induced  the  Southamp 
ton  insurrection,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  which,  at  least  three  times  as 
many  lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry?  You  can  scarcely  stretch 
your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  that  Southampton  was  *^  got  np 
by  Black  Republicanism."  In  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  think  a  general  or  even  a  very  extensive  slave  insurrec- 
tioi  is  possible.  The  indispensable  concert  of  action  cannot  be  attained. 
The  fuaves  have  no  means  of  rapid  communication ;  nor  can  incendiary 
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freemen,  black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive  materials  are  every- 
where in  parcels;  bnt  there  neither  are,  nor  can  be  supplied,  the  indis- 
pensable connecting-trains.  « 

Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about  the  affection  of  slaves  for  their 
masters  and  mistresses ;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A  plot  for  an 
uprising  could  scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated  to  twenty  individ- 
uals before  some  one  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of  a  favorite  master  or  mis- 
tress, would  divulge  it.  This  is  the  rule ;  and  the  slave  revolution  in 
Hayti  was  not  an  exception  to  it,  but  a  case  occurring  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  gunpowder  plot  of  British  history,  though  not  connect- 
ed with  slaves,  was  more  in  point.  In  that  case,  only  about  twenty  were 
admitted  to  the  secret ;  and  yet  one  of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a 
friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend,  and,  by  consequence,  averted  the 
calamity.  Occasional  poisonings  from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy 
assassinations  in  the  field,  and  local  revolts,  extending  to  a  score  or  so, 
will  continue  to  occur  as  the  natural  results  of  slavery ;  but  no  general 
insurrection  of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can  happen  in  this  country  for  a  long 
time.  Whoever  much  fears  or  much  hopes  for  such  an  event  will  be  alike 
disappointed. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  nttered  many^years  ago,  ^^  It  is  still  in 
our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peace 
ably,  and  in  such  slow  degrees,  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly; 
and  their  places  be,  pari  p<u$u^  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at 
the  prospect  held  up." 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  I,  that  the  power  of  emanci- 
pation is  in  the  Federal  Government.  He  spoke  of  Virginia ;  and,  as  to 
the  power  of  emancipation,  I  speak  of  the  slaveholding  States  only.  The 
Federal  Government,  however,  as  we  insist,  has  the  power  of  restraining 
the  extension  of  the  institution — the  power  to  insure  that  a  slave  insur- 
rection shall  never  occur  on  any  American  soil  which  is  now  free  from 
slavery. 

John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a  slave  insurrection.  It 
was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which 
the  slaves  refused  to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the  slaves, 
with  all  their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  it  could  not  succeed.  That 
affair,  in  its  philo^phy,  corresponds  with  the  many  attempts  related  in 
history  at  the  assassination  of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods 
over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till  he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by 
Heaven  to  liberate  them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little 
else  than  his  own  execution.  Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon  and 
John  Brown's  attempt  at  Harper's  Ferry  were,  in  their  philosophy,  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  eagerness  to  cast  blame  on  old  England  in  the  one 
case,  and  on  New  England  in  the  other,  does  not  disprove  the  sameness 
of  the  two  things. 
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And  how  mnoh  would  it  avail  yon,  if  you  oonld,  by  the  use  of  John 
Brown,  Helper's  Book,  and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion f  Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  but  human  nature 
cannot  be  changed.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slavery  in 
this  nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes.  You  cannot 
destroy  that  judgment  and  feeling — ^that  sentiment — by  breaking  up  the 
political  organization  which  rallies  around  it.  You  can  scarcely  scatter 
and  disperse  an  army  which  has  been  formed  into  order  in  the  face  of 
your  heaviest  fire;  but  if  you  could,  how  much  would  you  gain  by  forcing 
the  sentiment  which  created  it  out  of  the  peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot- 
box,  into  some  other  channel  ?  What  would  that  other  channel  probably 
be?  Would  the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by  the 
operation  ? 

But  yon  will  break  up  the  Union  rather  than  submit  to  a  denial  of  yonr 
Oonstitutional  rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound ;  but  it  would  be  palliated,  if  not 
fully  justified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  to  de- 
prive you  of  some  right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Constitution.  Bat 
we  are  proposing  no  such  thing. 

When  you  make  thes^  declarations,  you  have  a  specific  and  well-under- 
stood allusion  to  an  assumed  Constitutional  right  of  yours  to  take  slaves 
into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as  property.  But  no 
such  right  is  specifically  written  in  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  is 
literally  silent  about  any  such  right.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
such  a  right  has  any  existence  in  the  Constitution,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is,  that  you  will  destroy  the  (Gov- 
ernment unless  you  be  allowed  to  construe  and  enforce  the  Constitution 
as  you  please  on  all  points  in  dispute  between  you  and  us.  You  will  rule 
or  ruin,  in  all  events. 

This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language.  Perhaps  you  will  say  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  the  disputed  Constitutional  question  in  your 
favor.  Not  quite  so.  But,  waiving  the  lawyer's  distinction  between  dic- 
tum and  decision,  the  Court  have  decided  the  question  for  you  in  a  sort 
of  way.  The  Court  have  substantially  said,  it  is  your  Constitutional  right 
to  take  slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as 
property.  When  I  say  the  decision  was  made  in  a  sort  of  way,  I  mean  it 
was  made  in  a  divided  Court,  by  a  bare  migority  of  the  judges,  and  they 
not  quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  reasons  for  making  it;  that  it 
is  so  made  as  that  its  avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one  another  about 
its  meaning,  and  that  it  was  mainly  based  upon  a  mistaken  statement  of 
fact — the  statement  in  the  opinion  that  ^Hhe  right  of  property  in  a  slave 
is  distinctly  and  expressly  afiSrmed  in  the  Constitution." 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show  that  the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave  is  not  ^^diatmetly  and  expressly  affirmed  "  in  it.  Bear  in  mind, 
the  judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial  opinion  tbat  such  right  is  itnplM^ 
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ly  affirmed  in  tlie  Oonetitution ;  but  t'lc/  pledge  their  veracil/  that  It  is 
^*'duiinctly  and  expressly^^  affirmed  there — "distinctly,"  that  ia,  not 
mingled  with  any  thing  else — *^  expressly,"  that  is,  in  words  meaning  just 
that,  without  the  aid  of  any  inference,  and  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is 
affirmed  in  the  instrument  by  implication,  it  would  be  open  to  others  to 
•how  that  neither  the  word  "slave"  nor  " slavery"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution,  nor  the  word  **  property"  even,  in  any  connection  with  lan- 
guage alluding  to  the  things  slave  or  slavery,  and  that  wherever  in  that 
instrament  the  slave  is  alluded  to,  he  is  called  a  ^*'  person ;" — and  wher- 
ever his  roaster^s  legal  right  in  relation  to  him  is  alluded  to,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  "service  or  labor  which  maybe  due," — as  a  debt  payable  in  service 
or  labor.  Also,  it  would  be  open  to  show,  by  contemporaneous  history, 
that  this  mode  of  alluding  to  slaves  and  slavery,  instead  of  speaking  of 
them,  was  employed  on  purpose  to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  the 
idea  that  there  could  be  property  in  man. 

To  show  all  this,  is  easy  and  certain. 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judges  shall  be  brought  to  their  no- 
tice, is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  withdraw  the  mistaken 
statement,  and  reconsider  the  conclusion  based  upon  it? 

And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  "  our  fathers,  who  framed  the 
Government  under  which  we  live" — the  men  who  made  the  Constitution 
— der:ded  this  same  Constitutional  question  in  our  favor,  long  ago— 
decided  it  without  division  among  themselves,  when  making  the  decision  ; 
without  division  among  themselves  about  the  meaning  of  it  after  it  was 
made,  and,  so  far  as  any  evidence  is  left,  without  basing  it  upon  any  mis- 
taken statement  of  facts. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really  feel  yourselves  justified  to 
break  up  this  Government,  unless  such  a  court  decision  as  yours  is  shall 
be  at  once  submitted  to  as  a  conclusive  and  final  rule  of  political  action  ? 
But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  president !  In  that 
supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will  destroy  the  Union ;  and  then,  you  say, 
the  great  crime  of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us !  That  is  cool.  A 
highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth, 
**  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer!" 

To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded  of  me — my  money — was  ray 
own ;  and  I  had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more  my  own 
than  my  vote  is  my  own  ;  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  extort  my 
money,  and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the  Union,  to  extort  my  vote, 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  principle. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  U  exceedingly  denrable  that  all 
parts  of  thU  great  Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace^  and  in  harmony  one 
with  another.  Let  ub  Republicans  do  our  part  to  haw  it  so.  Eoen  though 
much  provoked,  let  us  do  nothing  through  pcusion  and  ill  temper.  Even 
though  the  southern  people  will  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  dalmly 
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canndsr  their  demands^  and  yield  to  t?iem  (/*,  in  our  deliberate  view  of  our 
duty,  we  poaeibly  can.  Judging  bj  all  they  say  and  do.  and  by  the  sab- 
jeot  and  nature  of  their  controversy  with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we  can, 
what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  unconditionally  surrendered 
to  them?  We  know  they  will  not.  In  all  their  present  complainta 
against  us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions  and  insur- 
rections are  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if,  in  the  future,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections?  We  know  it  will  not. 
We  so  know,  because  we  know  we  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  in- 
vasions and  insurrections ;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does  not  exempt 
us  from  the  charge  and  the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs,  what  will  satisfy  them  ?  Simply  this :  We  must 
not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must,  somehow,  convince  them  that  we 
do  let  them  alone.  This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We 
have  been  so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  or- 
ganization, but  with  no  success.  In  all  our  platforms  and  speeches  we 
have  constantly  protested  our  purpose  to  let  them  alone ;  but  tliis  has  had 
no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  distarb 
tiiem. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what  will  con- 
vince them  ?  This,  and  this  only :  cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  and  join 
them  in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly — done  in 
acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — we  must  place 
ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Senator  Douglases  new  sedition  law  mutt 
be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  private. 
We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive  slaves  with  greedy  pleasure. 
We  must  pull  down  our  Free  State  constitutions.  The  whole  atmosphere 
must  be  disinfected  from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery,  before  they 
will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles  proceed  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely  in  this  way. 
Most  of  them  would  probably  say  to  us,  "  Let  us  alone,  do  nothing  to  ns, 
and  say  what  you  please  about  slavery."  But  we  do  let  them  alone- 
have  never  disturbed  them — so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  say  which 
dissatisfies  them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse  us  of  doing,  until  wo 
cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  they  have  not  as  yet,  in  terms,  demanded  the  over- 
throw of  our  Free  State  Constitutions.  Yet  those  Constitutions  declare 
the  wrong  of  slavery,  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do  all  other 
sayings  against  it;  and  when  all  these  other  sayings  shall  have  been 
silenced,  the  overthrow  of  these  Constitutions  will  be  demanded,  and 
nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary,  that 
they  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.    Demanding  what  they 
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do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  volnntarilj  stop  nowhere  short 
of  this  consammation.  Holding,  as  thej  do,  that  slavery  is  morally 
right,  and  socially  elevating,  they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  fall  national 
recognition  of  it,  as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ground  save  onr  conviction 
that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  con- 
stitutions against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and 
■wept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  can  not  justly  object  to  its  nationality — its 
universality ;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension — 
its  enlargement.  All  they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
^very  right ;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it 
wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right,  and  our  thinking  it  wrong,  is  the  precise 
&ot  upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as 
they  do,  they  are  T\ot  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition,  as  being 
right ;  but,  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them  ?  Can  we 
cast  our  votes  with  their  view,  and  against  our  own  ?  In  view  of  our 
moral,  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this  ? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it 
18,  because  that  much  is  duo  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its  actual  pres- 
ence in  the  nation ;  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it 
to  spread  into  the  National  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us  here  in  these 
Free  States?  If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our 
duty,  fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  so- 
phistical contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  bela- 
bored—contrivances such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither 
a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man — such  as  a  policy  of  "  don't  care"  on  a 
question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care — such  as  Union  appeals  be- 
seeching true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists,  reversing  the  divine 
rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to  repentance — such 
as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washington 
said,  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations  against 
us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  Government 
nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.     Let  us  have  faith  that  Right  makes 

IClOHT,  AND  IN  that  FAITH  LET  US,  TO  THE  END,  DARE  TO  DO  OUB  DUTY  AS 
WB  UNDEBSTAND  IT. 

The  pre-eminent  ability  displayed  in  this  address,  com- 
pelled the  people  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  only  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  West,  but  of  the  whole  country,  and 
this  estimate  was  confirmed  by  the  speeches  which  he 
subsequently  delivered  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
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New  Hampshire.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  the  joint  effect  of  these  efforts—more  particularly  liis 
speech  at  Cooper  Institute — and  of  his  debates  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  was  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  decidedly  the  second 
choice  of  the  great  body  of  the  Republicans  of  New 
York,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
campaign  of  1860. 

Some  incidents  of  this  visit  to  New  York,  illustrate  the 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  character  of  our  late 
President  so  forcibly,  that  they  are  well  deserving  being 
placed  on  record.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Association,  who  was^  thrown  much 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  company  during  his  brief  stay,  writes : 

During  the  day,  before  the  deliverj  of  the  addresa,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  called  at  the  Adtor  House,  where  he  was  staying,  and  suggested  that 
the  orator  should  be  taken  np  Broadway  and  shown  the  city,  of  which  he 
knew  bat  little,  stating,  I  think,  that  he  had  been  here  but  onoe  before.  We 
accompanied  him  to  several  large  establishments,  with  all  of  which  be 
seemed  much  amnsed. 

At  one  i>lace  he  met  an  DliDois  acquaintance  of  former  years,  to  whom 
he  said,  in  his  dry,  good-natured  way  :  "  Well,  B.,  how  have  you  fared 
since  you  left  Illinois?*'  To  which  Q.  replied,  ^'  I  have  made  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  lost  it  all ;  how  is  it  with  you,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?*'  "  Oh, 
very  well,*^  said  Mr.  Lincoln ;  '*•  I  have  the  cottage  at  Springfield  and  about 
$8,000  in  money.  If  they  make  me  Vice-President  with  Seward,  aa  some 
say  they  will,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  increase  it  to  $20,000,  and  that  is 
as  much  as  any  man  ought  to  want." 

We  visited  a  photographic  establishment  upon  the  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Bleecker  street^  where  he  sat  for  his  picture,  the  first  taken  in  New 
York.  At  the  gallery  he  met  and  was  introduced  to  Georgo  Bancroft, 
and  had  a  brief  conversation  with  that  gentleman,  who  welconMd  him  to 
New  York.  The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  men  was  mosi  striking 
— the  one  courtly  and  precise  in  his  every  word  and  gesture,  with  the  air 
of  a  trans- Atlantic  statesman ;  the  other  bluff  and  awkward,  his  every 
utterance  an  apology  for  his  ignorance  of  metropolitan  manners  and  cus- 
toms. *^  I  am  on  my  way  to  Massachusetts,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Bancroft, 
^^  where  I  have  a  son  at  school,  who,  if  report  be  true,  already  knows 
much  more  than  his  father." 

A  teacher  at  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  tells 
this  touching  incident,  which  doubtless  transpired  during 
the  same  visit : 
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Oor  Snndaj  School  in  the  Five  Points  was  asftembleil.  one  Ftabbath 
morning,  when  I  noticed  a  tall,  remarlcable  looking  man  enter  the  room 
and  take  a  seat  among  us.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention  to  onr  exer- 
cises, and  his  coontenance  expressed  such  genuine  interest  that  I  ap- 
proached, him  and  suggested  that  he  might  be  willing  to  say  something  to 
the  children.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident  pleasure ;  and, 
coming  forward,  began  a  simple  address,  which  at  once  fascinated  every 
little  hearer  and  hushed  the  room  into  silence.  His  language  was  stri- 
kingly beautiful,  and  his  tones  musical  with  intensest  feeling.  The  little 
faces  around  him  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he  uttered  sentences 
of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke  cheerful  words 
of  promise.  Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  his  remarks,  but  the 
imperative  shout  of  **Go  on!"  "Oh,  do  go  onl"  would  compel  him  to 
resume.  As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame  of  the  stranger, 
and  marked  his  powerful  head  and  determined  features,  now  touched  into 
softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an  irrepressible  curiosity 
to  learn  something  more  about  him,  and  when  he  was  quietly  leaving  the 
room  I  begged  to  know  his  name.  He  courteously  replied,  ^^  It  is  Abraham 
Lincoln,  from  Illinois.** 

The  following  letter,  written  dnring  this  same  period, 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  festival  in  honor  of 
the  anniversary  of  JeflTerson's  birthday,  given  by  the 
Republicans  of  Boston,  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  quaint  humor  of  its  illustration : 

SpRmomLD,  Illikoib,  April  0, 1809. 

Gentlemeit  : — Your  kind  note  inviting  me  to  attend  a  festival  in  Boston 
on  the  13th  instant,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
duly  received.     My  engagements  are  such  that  I  cannot  attend 

The  Democracy  of  to-day  hold  the  liberty  of  one  man  to  be  absolutely 
nothing,  when  in  conflict  with  another  man's  right  of  property.  Repub- 
licans, on  the  contrary,  are  both  for  the  man  and  the  dollar^  but,  in  case 
of  conflict,  the  man  be/ore  the  dollar. 

I  remember  being  once  much  amused  at  seeing  two  partially  intoxi- 
cated men  engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  great-coats  on,  which  fight,  after 
a  long  and  rather  harmless  contest,  ended  in  each  having  fought  himself 
out  of  his  own  coat,  and  into  that  of  the  other.  If  the  two  leading  par- 
ties of  this  day  are  really  identical  with  the  two  in  the  days  of  Jefferson 
and  Adams,  they  have  performed  the  same  feat  as  the  two  drunken  men. 

But,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles  of  Jeffer- 
son from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation This  is  a  world  of 

compensations;  and  he  who  would  be  no  slave,  must  consent  to  hate  no 
slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others,  deserve  it  not  for  themselven; 
and,  under  a  Just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it. 
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All  honor  to  Jefferson ;  to  a  raan  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a 
straggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness, 
forecast,  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  docu- 
ment an  abstract  trath,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to 
embalm  it  there,  that  to-day  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke 
and  a  stnmbling-block  to  the  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiNOOLir. 

Messrs.  H.  L.  Pikbos,  and  others,  etc. 

But  we  turn  from  this  episode  to  resume  the  formal 
record  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  career. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  of  1860  met  on  the 
16th  of  May,  at  Chicago,  in  an  immense  building  which 
the  people  of  that  city  had  put  up  for  the  purpose,  called 
the  Wigwam.  There  were  four  hundred  and  sixty -five 
delegates.  The  city  was  filled  with  earnest  men,  who 
had  come  there  to  press  the  claims  of  their  favorite  can- 
didates, and  the  halls  and  corridors  of  all  the  hotels 
swanned  and  buzzed  with  an  eager  crowd,  in  and  out  of 
which  darted  or  pushed  or  wormed  their  way  the  various 
leaders  of  party  politics.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  were  spoken  of  and  pressed  somewhat  as  candi- 
dates, but  from  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the  contest 
lay  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Judge  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  temporary 
Chairman  of  the  Convention,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  a  permanent  organization  was  eflfected,  by  the 
choice  of  George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  as  presi- 
dent, with  twenty-seven  vice-presidents  and  twenty-five 
secretaries.  On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  reported  the  platform,  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted.  A  motion  was  made  to  proceed  to  the 
nomination  at  once,  and  if  that  had  been  done  the  result 
of  the  Convention  might  have  proved  very  diflferent,  as 
at  that  time  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Seward's  chances 
were  the  best.  But  an  adjournment  was  taken  till  the 
morning,  and  during  the  night  the  combinations  were 
made  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  excitement  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  audience  on 
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the  morning  of  Friday  Was  intense.  The  Illinoisans  had 
tamed  out  in  great  numbers,  zealous  for  Lincoln ;  and 
though  the  other  States,  near  and  far,  had  sent  many  men 
who  were  equally  zealous  for  Mr.  Seward,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  supporters  were  in  the  majority 
in  the  audience.  The  first  ballot  gave  Mr.  Seward  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  and  a  half  votes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  two  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  rest  being  scattered. 
On  the  second  ballot  the  first  indication  of  the  result  was 
felt,  when  the  chairman  of  the  Vermont  delegation,  which 
had  been  divided  on  the  previous  ballot,  announced, 
when  the  name  of  that  State  was  called,  that  "  Vermont 
casts  her  ten  votes  for  the  young  giant  of  the  West, 
Abraham  Lincoln."  On  the  second  ballot,  Mr.  Seward 
had  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  a  half  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  on  the  third  bal- 
lot Mr.  Lincoln  received  two  hundred  and  thirty  votes,  be- 
ing within  one  and  a  half  of  a  majority.  The  vote  was  not 
announced,  but  so  many  everywhere  had  kept  the  count 
that  it  was  known  throughout  the  Convention  at  once. 
Mr.  Carter,  of  Ohio,  rose  and  announced  a  change  in  the 
vote  of  the  Ohio  delegation  of  four  votes  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  the  Convention  at  once  burst  into  a  state 
of  the  wildest  excitement.  The  cheers  of  tlie  audience 
within  were  answered  by  those  of  a  yet  larger  crowd 
without,  to  whom  the  restilt  was  announced.  Cannon 
roared,  and  bands  played,  and  banners  waved,  and  the 
excited  Republicans  of  Chicago  cheered  themselves 
hoarse,  while  on  the  wings  of  electricity  sped  all  over 
the  country  the  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination,  to  be 
greeted  everywhere  with  similar  demonstrations.  It  was 
long  before  the  Convention  could  calm  itself  enough  to 
proceed  to  business.  When  it  did,  other  States  changed 
their  votes  in  favor  of  the  successful  nominee,  until  it 
was  announced,  as  the  result  of  the  third  ballot,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  had  received  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty -four  votes,  and  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican party  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Uirted 
States.    The  nomination  was  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
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Evarts,  of  New  York,  made  nnanimouB,  and  the  Conyen- 
tion  adjourned  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  completed 
their  work  by  nominating  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice- 
President 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  Springfield  at  the  time.  He  had 
been  in  the  telegraph-office  during  the  casting  of  the  first 
and  second  ballots,  but  then  left,  and  went  over  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Journal,  where  he  was  sitting  convers- 
ing with  friends  while  the  third  ballot  was  being  taken. 
In  a  few  moments  came  across  the  wires  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Telegraph 
Company,  who  was  present,  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
*'Mr.  Lincoln:  You  are  nominated  on  the  third  ballot," 
and  a  boy  ran  with  the  message  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
looked  at  it  in  silence  amid  the  shouts  of  those  around 
him ;  then  rising  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  he  said 
quietly,  "There's  a  little  woman  down  at  our  house 
would  like  to  hear  this — I'll  go  down  and  tell  her." 

Next  day  there  arrived  at  Springfield  the  committee 
appointed  by  the   Convention  to  inform  Mr.   Lincoln 
officially  of  his  nomination.     They  waited  upon  him  at 
his  residence,  and  Mr.  Ashmun,  President  of  the  Conven 
tiou,  addressing  Mr.  Lincoln,  said : 

I  have,  sir,  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  present — 
a  Committee  appointed  bj  the  Repnblican  Convention  recently  assembled 
at  Chicago — to  discharge  a  most  pleasant  datj.  We  have  come,  sir, 
nnder  a  vote  of  instmctions  to  that  Committee,  to  notify  yon  that  yon 
have  been  selected  by  the  Convention  of  the  Republicans  at  Chicago  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  instruct  us,  sir,  to  notify  yon  of 
that  selection,  and  that  Committee  deem  it  not  only  respectful  to  yourself^ 
bat  appropriate  to  the  important  matter  which  they  have  in  hand,  that 
they  shoold  come  in  person,  and  present  to  you  the  authentic  evidence  of 
the  action  of  that  Convention  ;  and,  sir,  without  any  phrase  which  shall 
either  be  considered  personally  planditory  to  yourself,  or  which  shall  have 
any  reference  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  questions  which  are  con- 
nected with  your  nomination,  I  desire  to  present  to  yon  the  letter  which 
has  been  prepared,  and  which  informs  you  of  yonr  nomination,  and  with 
it  the  platform  resolutions  and  sentiments  which  the  Convention  adopted. 
Sir,  nt  your  convenience  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  such  a  re- 
sponse as  it  msLj  be  your  pleasure  to  give  us. 
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Mr.  Linroln  listened  to  this  address  with  a  degree  of 
grave  dignity  that  almost  wore  the  appearance  of  sadness, 
and  after  a  brief  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  ponder- 
ing the  momentous  responsibilities  of  his  position,  he 
replied : — 

Mb.  Ghaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Gommittee: — ^I  tender  to  70a, 
and  through  you  to  the  Republican  National  Gonvention,  and  all  the  people 
represente<l  in  it,  my  profoundest  thanks  for  the  high  honor  done  me, 
which  you  now  formally  announce.  Deeply,  and  even  painfully  sensible 
of  the  great  responsibility  which  is  inseparable  from  this  high  honor — a 
responsibility  which  I  could  almost  wish  had  faUen  upon  some  one  of  the 
&r  more  eminent  men  and  experienced  statesmen  whose  distinguished 
names  were  before  the  Gonvention — I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider  more 
fully  the  resolutions  of  the  Gonvention,  denominated  the  platform,  and, 
without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delay,  respond  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  writing,  not  doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  found  satis- 
ftctory,  and  the  nomination  gratefully  accepted. 

And  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking  you,  and  each  of 
you,  by  the  hand. 

Tall  Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee,  and  who  is  himself  a  great  many  feet  high,  had 
meanwhile  been  eying  Mr.  Lincoln's  lofty  form  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration,  and  possibly  jealousy  ;  this  had 
not  escaped  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  as  he  shook  hands  with  the 
judge  he  inquired,  "  What  is  your  height  ?" 

**  Six  feet  three.     What  is  yours,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?" 

"  Six  feet  four." 

"Then,"  said  the  judge,  "  Pennsylvania  bows  to  nii- 
nois-  My  dear  man,  for  years  my  heart  has  been  aching 
for  a  President  that  I  could  look  up  to^  and  I've  found  him 
at  last  in  the  land  where  we  thought  there  were  none  but 
?i«fe  giants." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  formal  reply  to  the  official  announcement 
of  his  nomination  was  as  follows  : — 

BrmiKOFiBLD,  lujxrou,  iToy  88,  IMQl 
Sir  : — I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the  Gonvention  over 
which  you  presided,  of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  a  letter  of  your- 
self and  others  acting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Convention  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments  which  accompanies 
your  letter  meets  my  approval,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  violate  it, 
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or  disregard  it  in  any  part.  ImploriDg  the  asflistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  with  due  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were 
represented  in  the  Convention,  to  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  Territories 
and  people  of  the  nation,  to  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
perpetual  union,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  all,  I  am  most  happy  to  co- 
operate fur  the  practical  success  of  the  principles  declared  by  the  Con- 
vention.    Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

Abraham  Lmcour. 
Hon.  Georoe  Ashmxtn, 

President  of  the  Repuhliean  Convention, 

Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  proved  universally  acceptable 
to  the  Republican  party.  Its  members  recognized  in  him 
a  man  of  firm  principles,  of  ardent  love  for  freedom,  of 
strict  integrity  and  truth,  and  they  went  into  the  political 
contest  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  was  the  guaran- 
tee of  victory ;  while  the  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the 
divided  counsels  and  wavering  purposes  of  their  oppo- 
nents were  the  sure  precursors  of  defeat. 

His  nomination  was  the  signal  to  the  leaders  of  the 
slaveholders'  party  for  pressing  upon  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention their  most  ultra  views,  that  by  the  division  of  the 
Democratic  forces  the  victory  of  Mr.  Lincoln  might  be 
assured,  and  the  pretext  afforded  them  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  plot  against  the  liberties  of  the  country 
which  they  had  been  for  so  many  years  maturing.  That 
they  would  dare  to  carry  their  threat  of  rebellion  into  exe- 
cution, was  not  believed  at  the  North.  If  it  had  been, 
while  it  might  have  frightened  away  some  votes  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  would  have  brought  him  substantial  acces- 
sions from  the  ranks  of  those  who,  though  following  the 
Democratic  banner,  had  not  learned  to  disregard  the  good 
old  doctrine  that  the  majority  must  rule,  and  whd  would 
have  rushed  to  its  rescue,  if  they  had  believed  that  it  was 
really  threatened.  The  vote  which  he  received  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1860,  was  that  of  a  solid  phalanx  of  earnest  men, 
who  had  resolved  that  freedom  should  henceforth  be 
national,  and  that  slavery  should  remain  as  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  that  it  should  remain. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PROM  THE  ELECTION,  NOV.  6,  1860,  TO  THE  INAUGURATION, 
MARCH   4,  1861. 

The  Pkbsidbntial  Election. — Sboession  of  South  Carolina. — ^Forma- 
tion OF  THE  Rebel  Confederacy. — The  Objects  of  Secession. — Ss- 
CBS8I0N  Movements  in  Washington. — Debates  in  Congress. — The 
Crittenden  Resolutions. — Conciliatory  Action  of  Congress. — The 
Peace  Conference. — Action  of  Congress. — The  Secession  Move- 
ment Unchecked. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1860.  The 
preliminary  canvass  had  not  been  marked  by  any  very 
extraordinary  features.  Party  lines  were  a  good  deal 
broken  up,  and  four  presidential  candidates  were  in 
the  field  ;  but  this  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
party  contests  had  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  pre- 
vious political  history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
put  in  nomination  by  the  Republican  party,  and  repre- 
sented in  his  life  and  opinions  the  precise  aim  and  object 
for  which  that  party  had  been  formed.  He  was  a  native 
of  a  alaveholding  State  ;  and  while  he  had  been  opposed 
to  sLivery,  he  had  regarded  it  as  a  local  institution,  the 
creature  of  local  laws,  with  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But,  in  common  with  all  observant  public  men,  he  had 
watched  with  distrust  and  apprehension  the  advance  of 
slavery,  as  an  element  of  political  power,  towards  ascend- 
ency in  the  Government  of  the  nation,  and  had  cordially 
co-operated  with  those  who  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  future  well-being  of  the  country  that  this 
advance  should  be  checked.  He  had,  therefore,  op- 
posed very  strenuously  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  and  had  asserted  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  exclude  it  by  positive  legislation  there- 
from. 
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The  Chicago  Convention,  which  nominated  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, adopted  a  platform  of  which  this  was  the  cardinal 
feature ;  but  it  also  took  good  care  to  repel  the  imputa- 
tion of  its  political  opponents,  and  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  South,  that  the  party  proposed  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States  whose  laws  gave  it  support 
and  protection.  It  expressly  disavowed  all  authority 
and  all  wish  for  such  interference,  and  declared  its  pur- 
pose to  protect  the  Southern  States  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  all  their  constitutional  rights.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention, originally  assembled  at  Charleston,  was  disposed 
to  make  Mr.  Douglas  its  candidate  m  opposition  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  ;  but  this  purpose  was  thwarted  by  leading  pol- 
iticians of  the  slaveholding  States,  who  procured  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  this  would  divide  the  Democratic  party,  and 
in  all  probability  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Breckinridge  represented  the  pro-slavery  element  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  asserted  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government,  by  a  positive  exercise  of  its  legislative  and 
executive  "power,  to  protect  slavery  in  the  TerritorieB 
against  any  legislation  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories  themselves,  which  should  see^to  impair 
in  any  degree  the  right,  alleged  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Constitution,  of  property  in  slaves.  Mr.  Douglas  sup- 
ported the  theory  that  the  people  of  the  Territories, 
acting  through  their  territorial  legislature,  had  the  same 
right  to  decide  this  question  for  themselves  as  they  had 
to  decide  any  other  ;  and  he  represented  this  principle  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
Breckinridge  on  the  other,  in  the  presidential  canvass. 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was  also  made  a  candidate  by 
the  action  mainly  of  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  all 
the  existing  political  parties,  and  who  were  alarmed  at 
the  probable  results  of  a  presidential  election  which 
promised  to  be  substantially  sectional  in  its  character. 
They  put  forth,  therefore,  no  opinions  upon  the  leadii\g 
points  in  controversy ;  and  went  into  the  canvass  with 
**the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
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laws''  as  their  platform, — one  upon  which  they  could 
easily  have  rallied  all  tlie  people  of  all  sections  of  the 
country,  but  for  the  fact,  which  they  seemed  to  overlook, 
that  the  widest  possible  differences  of  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  people  as  to  its  meaning. 

All  sections  of  the  country  took  part  in  the  election. 
The  Southern  States  were  quite  as  active  and  quite  as 
zealous  as  the  Northern  in  carrying  on  the  canvass. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  the  newspaper  press,  South 
as  well  as  North,  discussed  the  issues  involved  with 
energy  and  vigor,  and  every  thing  on  the  surface  indi- 
cated the  usual  termination  of  the  contest,  the  triumph  of 
one  party  and  the  peaceful  acquiescence  of  all  others. 
The  result,  however,  showed  that  this  was  a  mistake. 
The  active  and  controlling  politicians  of  the  Southern 
States  had  gone  into  the  canvass  with  the  distinct  and 
well-formed  purpose  of  acquiescing  in  the  result  only  in 
the  event  of  its  giving  them  the  victory.  The  election 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  November.  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  Free  States  except 
New  Jersey,  which  was  divided,  giving  him  four  votes 
and  Mr.  Douglas  three.  Mr.  Breckinridge  received  the 
electoral  votes  of  all  the  Slave  States  except  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  which  voted  for  Bell,  and  Mis- 
souri, which  voted  for  Douglas,  as  did  three  electors  from 
New  Jersey  also.  Of  the  popular  vote,  Lincoln  received 
1,867,610;  Douglas,  1,365,976  ;  Breckinridge,  847,953 ; 
and  Bell,  690,631.  In  the  Electoral  College,  Lincoln 
received  180  votes,  Douglas  12,  Breckinridge  72,  and 
BeU  39. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known, 
various  movements  in  the  Southern  States  indicated  their 
purpose  of  resistance ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
this  purpose  had  been  long  cherished,  and  that  members 
of  the  Government  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  officially  given  it  their  sanction  and  aid.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  General  Scott  sent  to  the  President  and 
John  B.  Floyd,  his  Secretary  of  War,  a  letter  expressing 
apprehensions  lest  the  Southern  people  should  seize  some 
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of  the  Federal  forts  in  the  Southern  States,  and  adyising 
that  they  should  be  immediately  garrisoned  by  way  of 
precaution.  The  Secretary  of  War,  according  to  state- 
ments subsequently  made  by  one  of  his  eulogists  in 
Virginia,  "thwarted,  objected,  resisted,  and  forbade" 
the  adoption  of  those  measures,  which,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  have 
defeated  the  conspiracy,  and  rendered  impossible  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  An  oflScial  report 
from  the  Ordnance  Department,  dated  January  16,  1861, 
also  shows  that  during  the  year  1860,  and  previous  to 
the  presidential  election,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand muskets  had  been  removed  from  Northern  armories 
and  sent  to  Southern  arsenals  by  a  single  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  issued  on  the  30th  of  December,  1859- 
On  the  20th  of  November,  the  Attorney  General,  Hoil 
John  S.  Black,  in  reply  to  inquiries  of  the  President, 
gave  him  the  official  opinion  that  Congress  had  no  right 
to  carry  on  war  against"  any  State,  either  to  prevent  a 
threatened  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  to  enforce  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  supreme :  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent adopted  this  theory  as  the  basis  and  guide  of  his 
executive  action. 

South  Carolina  took  the  lead  in  the  secession  movement. 
Her  legislature  assembled  on  the  4th  of  November,  1860, 
and,  after  casting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  for  John 
C.  Breckinridge  to  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
passed  an  act  the  next  day  calling  a  State  Convention,  to 
meet  at  Columbia  on  the  17th  of  December.  On  the  10th, 
F.  W.  Pickens  was  elected  Governor,  and,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral, declared  the  determination  of  the  State  to  secede,  on 
the  ground  that,  ''in  the  recent  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  North  had  carried  the  election  upon 
principles  that  make  it  no  longer  safe  for  us  to  rely  upon 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  guarantees 
of  the  Federal  compact.  This,"  he  added,  "is  the  great 
overt  act  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  who  pro- 
pose to  inaugurate  a  chief  magistrate  not  to  preside  over 
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the  common  interests  or  destinies  of  all  States  alike,  but 
npon  issues  of  malignant  hostility  and  uncompromising 
war  to  be  waged  upon  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the 
peace  of  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union."  The  Conven- 
tion met  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  adjourned  the  next 
day  to  Charleston,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox at  Columbia.  On  the  20th  an  ordinance  was  passed 
imanimously  repealing  the  ordinance  adopted  May  23, 
1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ratified,  and  ''  dissolving  the  Union  now  subsisting  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  other  States  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America ;"  and  on  the  24th  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  be  a  ''separate,  sovereign,  free,  and 
independent  State." 

This  was  the  first  act  of  secession  passed  by  any  State. 
The  debates  in  the  State  Convention  show  clearly  enough 
that  it  was  not  taken  under  the  impulse  of  resentment  for 
any  sharp  and  remediless  wrong;  nor  in  apprehension  that 
any  such  wrong  would  be  inflicted  ;  but  in  pursuance  of 
a  settled  and  long-cherished  purpose.  In  that  debate  Mr. 
Parker  said  that  the  movement  was  ''no  spasmodic  effort 
—it  had  been  gradually  culminating  for  a  long  series  of 
years."  Mr.  Inglis  indorsed  this  remark,  and  added, 
"Most  of  us  have  had  this  matter  under  consideration  for 
the  last  twenty  years."  Mr.  L.  M.  Keitt  said,  "I  have 
been  engaged  in  this  movement  ever  since  I  entered  polit- 
ical life."  And  Mr.  Rhett,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
in  the  public  service,  declared  that  "the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  was  not  the  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not," 
said  he,  "any  thing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  election, 
or  by  the  non-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  It 
is  a  matter  which  has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty  years. 
The  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  was  the  last  straw  on 
the  back  of  the  camel.  But  it  was  not  the  only  one.  The 
back  was  nearly  broken  before."  So  far  as  South  Caro- 
lina was  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  action 
was  decided  by  men  who  had  been  plotting  disunion  for 
thirty  years,  not  on  account  of  any  wrongs  her  people  had 
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sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govemroent,  but 
from  motives  of  personal  and  sectional  ambition,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  government  which  should  be 
permanently  and  completely  in  the  interest  of  slavery. 

But  the  disclosures  which  have  since  been  made,  imper- 
fect comparatively  as  they  are,  prove  clearly  that  the 
whole  secession  movement  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
conspirators,  who  had  their  head-quarters  at  the  national 
capital,  and  were  themselves  closely  connected  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  A  secret  meeting  of 
these  men  was  held  at  Washington  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  January,  1861,  at  which  the  Senators  from  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida  were  present.  They  decided,  by  resolutions,  that 
each  of  the  Southern  States  should  secede  from  the  Union 
as  soon  as  possible ;  that  a  convention  of  seceding  States 
should  be  held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  not  later  than 
the  15th  of  February  ;  and  that  the  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Southern  States  ought  to  remain  in 
their  seats  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  defeat  measures 
that  might  be  proposed  at  Washington  hostile  to  the  sec^es- 
sion  movement.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Slidell  of  Louis- 
iana, and  Mallory  of  Florida,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  these  decisions  into  effect ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  them,  Mississippi  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession 
January  9th  ;  Alabama  and  Florida,  January  11th ;  Louis- 
iana, January  26th,  and  Texas,  February  5th.  All  these 
acts,  as  well  as  all  which  followed,  were  simply  the  execu- 
tion of  the  behests  of  this  secret  conclave  of  conspirators 
who  had  resolved  upon  secession.  In  all  the  conventions 
of  the  seceding  States,  delegates  were  appointed  to  meet 
at  Montgomery.  In  not  one  of  them  was  the  question  of 
secession  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  ;  although  in 
some  of  them  the  legislatures  had  expressly  forbidden 
thein  to  pass  any  ordinance  of  secession  without  making 
its  validity  depend  on  its  ratification  by  the  popular  vote. 
The  Convention  met  at  Montgomery  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  adopted  a  provisional  constitution,  to  continue 
in  operation  for  one  year.    Under  this  constitution  JeflTer 
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son  Davis  was  elected  President  of x  the  new  Confederacy, 
and  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President.  Both 
were  inaugurated  on  the  18th.  In  an  address  delivered  on 
his  arrival  at  Montgomery,  Mr.  Davis  declared  that  "the 
time  for  compromise  has  now  passed,  and  the  South  is 
djBtermined  to  maintain  her  position,  and  make  all  who 
oppose  her  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern 
steel,  if  coercion  is  persisted  in."  He  felt  sure  of  the 
result ;  it  might  be  they  would  ''  have  to  encounter  incon- 
veniences at  the  beginning,"  but  he  had  no  doubts  of  the 
final  issue.  The  first  part  of  his  anticipation  has  been 
fully  realized ;  the  end  has  hardly  proved  to  be  as  peace- 
ful and  satisfactory  as  he  predicted. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Confederacy  towards  the  United 
States  was  soon  officially  made  known.  The  government 
decided  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  feeling  assured  that,  with  his  de- 
clared belief  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  coerce  a 
State,  they  need  apprehend  from  his  administration  no 
active  hostility  to  their  designs.  They  had  some  hope 
that,  by  the  4tii  of  March,  their  new  Confederacy  would 
be  so  far  advanced  that  the  new  Administration  might 
waive  its  purpose  of  coercion ;  and  they  deemed  it  wise 
not  to  do  any  thing  which  should  rashly  forfeit  the  favor 
and  support  of  "that  very  large  portion  of  the  North 
whose  moral  sense  was  on  their  aide."  Nevertheless,  they 
entered  upon  prompt  and  active  preparations  for  war. 
Contracts  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  South  for  the 
manufacture  of  powder,  shell,  cannon-balls,  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  Recruiting  was  set  on  foot  in  several 
of  the  States.  A  plan  was  adopted  for  the  organization 
of  a  regular  army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  on  the  6th  of 
March  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  military  force 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Thus  was  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. Thus  were  taken  the  first  steps  towards  overthrow- 
ing the  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  establishing  a  new  nation,  with  a  new  Constitution, 
resting  upon  new  principles,  and  aiming  at  new  results 
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The  Constitution  of  theXFnited  States  was  ordained  **in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defenc^ 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  We  have  the 
clear  and  explicit  testimony  of  A.  H.  Stephens,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  echoing  and  reaflbm- 
ing  that  of  the  whole  civUized  world  to  the  fact,  that 
these  high  and  noble  objects — ^the  noblest  and  the  grandest 
at  which  human  institutions  can  aim — have  been  more 
nearly  attained  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  ''  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  insti- 
tutions," said  Mr.  Stephens  before  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1860,  after  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election  was  known,  "  as  the  Eden  of 
the  world,  the  paradise  of  the  universe.  It  may  be  that 
out  of  it  we  may  become  greater  and  more  prosperous, 
but  I  am  candid  and.  sincere  in  telling  you  that  I  fear,  if 
we  rashly  evince  passion,  and  without  sufficient  cause 
shall  take  that  step,  that  instead  of  becoming  greater,  or 
more  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy — ^instead  of  becom- 
ing gods  we  will  become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day 
commence  cutting  each  others  throats."  Mr.  Stephens 
on  that  occasion  went  on,  in  a  strain  of  high  patriotism 
and  common  sense,  to  speak  of  the  proposed  secession  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  in  language  which  will  forever  stand 
as  a  judicial  condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  rebel  States. 
*'The  first  question  that  presents  itself,"  said  Mr.  Stephens, 
''  is,  shall  the  people  of  the  South  secede  from  the  Union 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  1  My  countrymen,  I  tell  you 
candidly,  frankly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
they  oughts  In  my  judgment  the  election  of  no  man,  con- 
stitutionally chosen  to  that  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause 
for  any  State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought  to 
stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Constitution  of 
the  country.  To  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment, to  withdraw  from  it  because  a  man  has  been 
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constitutionally  elected,  pnts  us  in  the  wrong.  *  *  We 
went  into  the  election  with  this  people.  The  result  was 
different  from  what  we  wished  ;  but  the  election  has  been 
constitutionallj  held.  Were  we  to  make  a  point  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Government,  and  go  out  of  the  Union  on  this 
account^  the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  against 

After  the  new  confederacy  had  be^n  organized,  and  Mr. 
Stephens  had  been  elected  its  Vice-President,  he  made  an 
elaborate  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  vindicate  this  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
government  in  place  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  set  forth  the  new  principles  upoii  which  it 
was  to  rest,  and  which  were  to  justify  the  movement  in 
flie  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  impartial  posterity.  That 
exiK)sition  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  here.  It  is  the 
most  authoritative  and  explicit  statement  of  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  new  government  which  has  ever  been 
made.     Mr.  Stephens  said : — 

**  The  new  constitation  has  put  at  rest  forever  all  agitating  questions 
relating  to  our  peculiar  institutions — African  slavery,  as  it  exists  amoiig 
08 — ^the  proper  stattis  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civilization.  This  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution.  Jeffer- 
KWi,  in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  the  '  rock  upon  which  the  old 
Union  would  split.'  He  was  right.  Wliat  was  conjecture  with  him,  is 
now  a  realized  fact.  But  whether  he  fully  comprehended  the  great 
truth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and  stands,  may  be  doubted.  The 
prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him,  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution,  were,  that  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was 
wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  politically.  It  was  an  evil  they 
knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of 
that  day  was,  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the 
institution  would  be  evanescent  and  pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  was  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time. 
The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee  to  the  insti- 
tution while  it  should  last,  and  hence  no  argument  can  be  justly  used 
against  the  constitutional  guarantees  thus  secured,  because  of  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  day.  Those  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally 
wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races.  This 
was  an  error.    It  was  a  sandy  foundation,  and  the  idea  of  a  government 
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built  upon  it  wa»  wrong — when  the  *  storm  came  and  the  wind  blew,  it 

feU.' 

*^  Oar  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas ;  its 
foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that  the 
negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  This,  our  new  govern- 
ment, is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great  physi- 
cal, philosophical,  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  lias  been  slow  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  its  development,  li]f:e  all  other  truths  in  the  various  departments 
of  science.  It  is  even  so  amongst  us.  Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can 
recollect  well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted  even  within  their 
day.  The  errors  of  the  past  generation  still  clung  to  many  as  late  as 
twenty  years  ago.  Those  at  the  North  who  still  cling  to  these  errors 
with  a  zeal  above  knowledge,  we  justly  denominate  fanatics.  All  fanat* 
icism  springs  from  an  aberration  of  the  mind;  from  a  defect  in  reasoning. 
It  is  a  species  of  insanity.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
insanity,  in  many  instances,  is  forming  correct  conclusions  from  fancied 
or  erroneous  premises ;  so  with  the  anti-slavery  fanatics ;  their  conclusions 
are  right  if  their  premises  are.  Thoy  assume  that  the  negro  is  equal,  and 
hence  conclude  that  he  is  entitled  to  equal  privileges  and  rights  with  the 
white  man.  If  their  premises  were  correct,  their  conclusions  would  be 
logical  and  just ;  but  their  premises  being  wrong,  their  whole  argument 
fails.  I  recollect  once  of  having  heard  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the 
Northern  States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Kepresentatives,  with  imposing  effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would  be  com- 
l^elled,  ultimately,  to  yield  upon  this  subject  of  slavery ;  that  it  was  as 
impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics,  as  it  was  in 
physics  or  mechanics ;  that  the  principle  would  ultimately  prevail ;  that 
we,  in  maintaining  slavery  as  it  exists  with  us,  were  warring  against  s 
principle — a  principle  founded  in  nature,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
man.  The  reply  I  made  to  him  was,  that  upon  his  own  grounds  we 
should  succeed,  and  that  he  and  his  associates  in  their  crusade  against 
our  institutions  would  ultimately  fail.  The  truth  announced,  that  it  was 
as  impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  princi[>le  in  politics  as  it  was 
in  physic^  or  mechanics,  I  admitted,  but  told  him  that  it  was  he  and 
those  acting  with  him  who  were  warring  against  a  principle.  They 
were  attempting  to  make  things  equal  which  the  Creator  had  made 
unequal. 

^4n  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  been  on  our  side,  complete 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is  upon 
this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly  planted ;  and  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition  of  this 
principle  throughout  the  civilized  and  enlightened  world.^^ 

We  have  thus  traced  the  course  of  events  in  the  South- 
em  States  during  the  three  months  that  succeeded  the 
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election  of  President  Lincoln.  Let  us  now  see  what  took 
place  in  Washington  during  the  same  time.  Congress  met 
on  the  3d  of  December,  and  the  Message  of  President 
Buchanan  was  at  once  sent  in.  That  document  ascribed 
the  discontent  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  violent  agitation  in  the  North  against  slavery  had 
created  disaffection  among  the  slaves,  and  created  appre- 
hensions of  servile  insurrection.  The  President  vindicated 
the  hostile  action  of  the  South,  assuming  that  it  was 
prompted  by  these  apprehensions ;  but  went  on  to  ^show 
that  there  was  no  right  on  the  part  of  any  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  while  at  the  same  time  he  contended  that 
the  General  Government  had  no  right  to  make  war  on  any 
Slate  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  seceding,  and 
closed  this  portion  of  his  Message  by  recommending  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  should  explicitly 
recognize  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  and  provide  for 
the  protection  of  that  right  in  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  belief  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  make  an  attempt  to  seize  one  or  more  of  the 
forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Washington  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  December 
the  representatives  from  that  State  wrote  to  the  President 
expressing  their  ** strong  convictions"  that  no  such  at- 
tempt would  be  made  previous  to  the  action  of  the  State 
Convention,  ^^ provided  that  no  re-enforcements  should 
be  sent  into  those  forts,  and  their  relative  military  status 
shall  remain  as  at  present."  On  the  10th  of  December 
Howell  Cobb  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  on  the  14th  General  Cass  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  State.  The  latter  resigned  because  the  President 
refused  to  re-enforce  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
On  the  20th  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  on  the  26th  Major  Anderson  trans- 
ferred his  garrison  from  Port  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter. 
On  the  29th  John  B.  Floyd  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  War,  alleging  that  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  was 
in  violation  of  pledges  given  by  the  Government  that  the 
military  status  of  the  forts  at  Charleston  should  remain 
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unchanged,  and  that  the  President  had  declined  to  allow 
him  to  issue  an  order,  for  which  he  had  applied  on  the 
27th,  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton. On  the  29th  of  December,  Messrs.  Barnwell,  Adamfl, 
and  Orr  arrived  at  Washington,  as  commissioners  froni 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  once  opened  a  corre-. 
spondence  with  President  Buchanan,  asking  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  forts  and  other  government  property  at  Charles- 
ton to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  The  President, 
replied  on  the  30th,  reviewing  the  whole  question — stating 
that  in  removing  from  Fort  Moultrie,  Major  Anderson 
acted  solely  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  that  his  first 
impulse  on  hearing  of  it  was  to  order  him  to  return,  but 
that  the  occupation  of  the  fort  by  South  Carolina  and  the 
seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Charleston  had  rendered  this 
impossible.  The  commissioners  replied  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1861,  insisting  that  the  President  had  pledged 
himself  to  maintain  the  status  of  affairs  in  Charleston 
harbor  previous  to  the  removal  of  Major  Anderson  from 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  calling  on  him  to  redeem  this  pledge. 
This  communication  the  President  returned. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress,  calling  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  public 
affairs,  declaring  that  while  he  had  no  right  to  make  ag- 
gressive war  upon  any  State,  it  was  his  right  and  his 
duty  to  "use  military  force  defensively  against  those  who 
resist  the  Federal  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal 
functions,  and  against  those  who  assail  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government ;" — but  throwing  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  the  extraordinary  emergencies  of 
the  occasion  upon  Congress.  On  the  same  day,  Jacob 
Thomi)son,  of  Mississippi,  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  because  the  Star  of  the  West  had  been 
sent  on  the  6th,  by  order  of  the  Government  with  sup- 
plies for  Fort  Sumter,  in  violation,  as  he  alleged,  of  the 
decision  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  10th,  P.  F.  Thomas,  of 
Maryland,  who  had  replaced  Howell  Cobb  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York. 
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The  debates  and  the  action  of  Congress  throughout  the 
session  related  mainly  to  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  two  sections.  The  discussion  opened  on  the  3d  of 
December,  as  soon  as  the  President's  Message  had  been 
read.  The  Southern  Senators  generally  treated  the  elec- 
tion of  the  previous  November  as  having  been  a  virtual 
decision  against  the  equality  and  rights  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  The  Republican  members  disavowed  this  con- 
struction, and  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  adopt  any 
just  and  proper  measures  which  would  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  South,  while  they  insisted  that  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  should  be  maintained,  and 
the  constitutional  election  of  a  President  should  be  re- 
spected. At  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  Senate,  moved  the  reference  of  that 
portion  of  the  President's  Message  which  related  to  the 
sectional  difficulties  of  the  country,  to  a  select  committee 
of  tliirteen.  This  resolution  being  adopted,  Mr.  Critten- 
den inunediately  afterwards  introduced  a  series  of  joint 
resolutions,  embodying  what  came  to  be  known  after- 
wards as  the  Crittenden  Compromise— -proposing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  : — 

1.  Prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of 
86*  30',  and  protecting  it  as  property  in  all  territory  south  of  that  line; 
and  admitting  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  Constitution 
might  provide,  any  State  that  might  be  formed  out  of  such  territory, 
whenever  itB  population  should  be  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  member  of 
OoDgress. 

2.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  in  places  under  its 
exdasive  jurisdiction  within  Slave  States. 

8.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  long  as  slavery  should  exist  in  Virginia  or  Maryland;  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  or  without  just  oompensatioii  to 
the  owners. 

4.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  hindering  the  transportation  of  sloves 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  Territory  in  which  slavery  is  allowed. 

6.  Providing  that  where  a  fugitive  sl^ye  is  lost  to  his  owner  by  violent 
resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  process  of  the  law  for  his  recovery,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  said  owner  his  full  value,  and  may  recover  Iho 
same  from  the  county  in  which  such  rescue  occurred. 
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6.  These^  provisions  were  declared  to  be  unchangeable  by  anj  Aitore 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  were  also  the  existing  articles  relating 
to  the  representation  of  slaves  and  the  surrender  of  fugitives. 

Besides  these  proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  embodied  certain  declara- 
tions in  affirmance  of  the  constitutionality  and  binding 
force  of  the  fugitive  slaye  law — recommending  the  repeal 
by  the  States  of  all  bills,  the  eflTect  of  which  was  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  that  law,  proposing  to  amend  it 
by  equalizing  its  fees,  and  urging  the  eflTectual  execution 
of  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  ordered  on  Mr.  Powell's  motion,  and  composed 
of  the  following  senators  : — 

Messrs.  Powell,  Hunter,  Orittenden,  Seward,  Toombs,  Douglas,  Oolla- 
mer,  Davis,  Wade,  Bigler,  Bice,  Doolittle,  and  Grimes. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  this  committee  reported  that 
they  *'  had  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  general  plan 
of  adjustment."  The  whole  subject  was  nevertheless 
discussed  over  and  over  again  during  the  residue  of  the 
session  ;  but  no  final  action  was  taken  until  the  very  day 
of  its  close.  On  the  21st  of  January,  Messrs.  Yulee  and 
Mallory,  of  Florida,  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Senate, 
because  their  State  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession ; 
and  on  the  28th,  Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  followed  their 
example.  Messrs.  Clay  and  Pitzpatrick,  of  Alabama, 
and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  followed  next,  and,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Benjamin,  of  Louis- 
iana, also  took  their  leave- 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  debates  took  the 
same  general  direction  as  in  the  Senate.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  session  a  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  forty -five  to  thirty-eight,  to  refer  so  much 
of  the  President's  Message  as  related  to  the  perilous  con- 
dition of  the  country,  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
State.    This  committee  was  appointed  as  follows : — 
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Oorwin  of  Ohio.  Dunn  of  Indiana. 

Mill8on  of  Virginia.  Taylor  of  Louisiana. 

Adams  of  Massachusetts.  Davis  of  Mississippi. 

Winslow  of  North  Carolina.  Kellogg  of  Illinois. 

Humphrey  of  New  York.  Houston  of  Alabama. 

Boyce  of  South  Carolina.  Morse  of  Maine. 

OampbeU  of  Pennsylvania.  Phelps  of  Missouri. 

I/)ve  of  Georgia.  Rust  of  Arkansas. 

Ferry  of  Connecticut.  Howard  of  Michigan. 

Davis  of  Maryland.  Hawkins  of  Florida. 

Robinson  of  Rhode  Island.  Hamilton  of  Texa^. 

"^hitely  of  Delaware.  Washburn  of  Wisconsin. 

Tappan  of  Now  Hampshire.  Curtis  of  Iowa. 

Stratton  of  New  Jersey.  Birch  of  California.  . 

Bristow  of  Kentucky.  Windom  of  Minnesota. 

Morrill  of  Vermont.  Stark  of  Oregon. 
Nelson  of  Tennessee. 

A  great  variety  of  resolutions  were  oflTered  and  referred 
to  this  committee.  In  a  few  days  the  committee  reported 
the  following  series  of  resolutions,  and  recommended 
their  adoption : — 

Be$olv€d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatites  of  theUnited  States 
qf  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  attempts  on  the  parts  of  the 
legislatures  of  any  of  the  States  to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  recovery  and 
surrender  of  fngitives  from  service  or  labor,  are  in  derogation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  inconsistent  with  the  comity  and  good 
neighborhood  that  should  prevail  among  the  several  States,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

Hesohed,  That  the  several  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  cause 
their  statutes  to  bo  revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are 
ill  conflict  with,  or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  execution  of,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  delivering  up  of 
persons  held  to  labor  by  the  laws  of  any  State  and  ^scaping  therefrom ; 
and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  earnestly  request  that  all 
enactments  having  such  tendency  be  forthwith  rej>ealed,  as  required  by  a 
jvst  sense  of  constitutional  obligations,  and  by  a  due  regard  for  the  peace 
of  the  Republic ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
commonicate  these  resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the  several  States, 
irith  a  request  that  they  will  lay  the  same  before  the  legislatures  thereof, 
respectively. 

Eesolted^  That  we  recognize  slavery  as  now  existing  in  fifteen  of  the 
United  States  by  the  usages  and  laws  of  those  States;  and  we  recognize 
no  authority,  legally  or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State  where  it  so  exists,  to 
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interfere  with  slaves  or  slavery  in  snch  States,  in  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  their  owners  or  the  peace  of  society. 

Besohedj  That  we  recognize  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  faithful 
execution  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on  the 
subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  discoun- 
tenance all  mobs  or  hindrances  to  the  execution  of  such  laws,  and  that 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  no  such  conflicting  elements  in  its  compo- 
sition, or  sufficient  oanse  from  any  source,  for  a  dissolution  of  this  Gov- 
ernment; that  we  were  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and 
harmonize  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  equal  justice  is 
done  to  all  parts  of  the  same ;  and,  finally,  to  perpetuate  its  existence  on 
terms  of  equality  and  justice  to  all  the  States. 

Resolved^  That  a  faithful  observance,  on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of 
all  their  constitutional  obligations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Gov  • 
ernment,  is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the 
Federal  laws,  protect  the  Federal  property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of 
these  States. 

Resohedy  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if 
necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same  as  to  secure,  without  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, to  citizens  of  other  States  travelling  therein,  the  same  protection  as 
citizens  of  such  States  enjoy ;  and  also  to  protect  the  citizens  of  other 
States  travelling  or  sojourning  therein  against  popular  violence  or  illegal 
summary  punishment,  without  trial  in  due  form  of  law  for  imputed 
crimes. 

Resolved,  That  each  State  be  also  respectfully  requested  to  enact  snoh 
laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  whatever  in  such  State  to 
recognize  or  set  on  foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  a  request 
that  they  be  communicated  to  their  respective  legislatures. 

These  resolutions  were  intended  and  admirably  cal- 
culated to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  the 
slaveholding  States  as  to  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  with  slavery,  or 
withhold  from  them  any  of  their  constitutional  rights ; 
and  in  a  House  controlled  by  a  large  Republican  majority, 
they  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ayes  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  noes  fifty-three.  Not  content  with  this  effort 
to  satisfy  all  just  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
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States,  the  same  committee  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion, recommending  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  should  put  it  forever  out  of  the  power  of  the 
goyernment  or  people  of  the  United  States  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States  : — 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  con- 
curring). That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  legislatures,  shall 
be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  Constitution, 
namely : 

Art.  12.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
authorize,  or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within 
any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sona held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  to  sixty-five — more  than  two-thirds  in 
its  favor.  This  closed  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  this  session  on  this  important  subject, 
though  it  had  previously  adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  following  declaratory  resolution  : — 

Resolved,  That  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  people,  or  the 
governments  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  have  the  right  to  legislate 
upon  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the 
Union. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  was  somewhat  modified  by 
the  intervening  action  of  a  Peace  Conference,  which 
assembled  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  February,  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
embodied  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  that  State  on  the  19th  of  January.  It  con- 
sisted of  delegates,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  in 
number,  from  twenty-one  States — none  of  those  which 
had  seceded  being  represented.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
was  appointed  president,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
one  from  each  State,  was  appointed,  with  authority  to 
*•  report  what  they  may  deem  right,  necessary,  and 
proper,  to  restore  harmony  and  preserve  the  Union." 
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On  the  16th  of  February  the  committee  reported  a  series 
of  resolutions,  in  seven  sections,  which  were  discussed 
and  amended,  one  by  one,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  26tb, 
when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  them  as  amended,  in 
succession,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Section  1.  In  all  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  north  of 
the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In  aH 
the  present  territory  south  of  that  line,  the  status  of  persons  held  to  invol- 
untary service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed ;  nor  shall 
any  law  be  passed  by  Congress  or  the  territorial  legislature  to  hinder  or 
prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to 
said  territory,  nor  to  impair  the  rights  arising  from  said  relation ;  but  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  Federal  Courts,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  When  any  territory  north  or  south 
of  said  lino,  within  such  boundary  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  con- 
tain a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  it 
shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  involuntary 
servitude,  as  the  constitution  of  such  State  may  provide. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  follows : — 

Atrs. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee — 8. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia— 11. 

So  its  adoption  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  reconsideration  of  this  vote  was  called  for  by  the  delegates  from 
Illinois,  and  agreed  to,  14  to  5.  On  the  next  day  the  question  was  again 
taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  section,  with  the  following  result: — 

Aybs. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee — 9. 

Noes.— Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 8. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted. 

It  was  stated  by  the  members  from  New  York,  when  the  State  was 
called,  that  one  of  their  number,  D.  D.  Field,  was  absent,  and  the  del- 
egation was  divided.  Thus  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Kansas  were 
divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  second  section  was  then  moved ;  it  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Section  2.  No  territory  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  except 
by  discovery,  and  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  d^pdts,  and  transit 
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loiites,  withoQt  a  ooncurrence  of  the  migoritj  of  all  the  Senators  from 
States  which  allow  involuntary  servitade,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  Sena- 
tors from  States  which  prohibit  that  relation ;  nor  shall  territory  be  ac- 
qaired  by  treaty,  unless  the  votes  of  a  mt\jority  of  the  Senators  from  each 
class  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned  be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds 
iQigority  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  snch  treaty. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes.—  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentncky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir^nia — 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Ulinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Oar- 
olina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont — 8. 

New  York  and  Kansas  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  section  three  of  the  report,  with  the  amendments,  was 
next  moved.    The  amended  section  was  as  follows : — 

Section  8.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof  shall 
be  construed  to  give  Congress  power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control, 
within  any  State,  the  relation  established  or  recognized  by  the  laws 
thereof  touching  persona  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  therein,  nor 
to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  or  making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  Just  compensation ; 
nor  tlie  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  representatives  and  others 
from  brining  with  them  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  retaining,  and 
taking  away,  persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service ;  nor  the  power  to  in- 
terfere with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  within  those  States  and  Territories 
where  the  same  is  established  or  recognized  ;  nor  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  removal  or  transportation  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary 
§ervice  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or 
Terrilory  thereof,  where  it  is  established  or  recognized  by  law  or  usage ; 
and  the  right  during  transportation,  by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports, 
shores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  distress  shall  exist;  but 
not  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory,  or  of  sale  or 
traflic,  against  the  law  thereof.  Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to 
authorize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or  service 
than  on  land. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey. 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia— 12. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, ^'ermont — 7. 

So  the  section  was  adopted.    Kansas  and  New  York  were  divided. 
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The  adoption  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  report,  as  amended,  was  then 
moved ;  it  was  as  follows :— ^ 

Section  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  he  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the 
States,  hj  appropriate  legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  jadicial 
and  ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor 
to  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  was  as  follows: — 

Ayes. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia — 15. 

Noes. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire — 4, 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted.    Kansas  and  New  York  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  report,  as  amended,  was  then 
moved ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

Section  5.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  hereby  forever  prohibited,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves,  coolies,  or  persons  held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  from  places  beyond  the  limits  thereof. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  resulted  as  follows : — 

Ayes. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  PennsyivaniB, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Kansas — 16. 

Noes. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Virginia — 5. 

The  section  was  thus  adopted. 

A  motion  was  next  made  to  adopt  the  sixth  section,  as  amended ;  it 
was  as  follows : — 

Section  6.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections,  together  with  this  section 
of  these  amendments,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  shall  not  be  amended  or  abolished  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  the  States. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas — 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro- 
lina, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 9. 

New  York  was  divided.    So  this  section  was  adopted. 

The  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  the  seventh  and  last  section,  as 
amended :  it  was  as  follows : — 

Section  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay' to  the  owner  the  full  value  of  his  fugitive  from  labor,  in  all  cases 
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where  the  marshal,  or  other  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  snch  fugi- 
tive, was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  violence  or  intimidation,  from  mobs 
or  other  riotous  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arrest,  such  fugitive  was  rcs- 
cned  by  like  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  deprived  of 
the  same ;  and  the  acceptance  of  snch  payment  shall  preclude  the  owner 
from  farther  claim  to  such  fugitive.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  for 
securing  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  cit- 
izens in  the  several  States. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ateb. — ^Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kan- 
sas—12. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Vermont, 
Vir^nia — 7. 

Thus  the  last  section  was  adopted.     New  York  was  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, of  Pennsylvania : — 

Beiolffedy  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  the  highest  political 
duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  Ucited  States  is  his  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Grovernment  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
DO  State  of  this  Union  has  any  constitutional  right  to  secede  therefrom, 
or  to  absolve  the  citizens  of  such  State  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

It  was  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  The  vote  was  as 
follows : — 

Ayss. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 9. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Kanaas— 12. 

Some  amendments  were  then  offered  and  laid  on  the  table,  when  its 
indefinite  postponement  was  moved  and  carried  by  the  following  vote: — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
O-arolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 10. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Illiuois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania — 7. 

New  York  was  divided. 

The  following  preamble  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  agreed 
tor- 
TV  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Convention  assembled  upon  tlic  invitation  of  the  State  of  Virginia^ 
to  adjust  the  unhappy  differences  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Onion  and  threaten  its  continuance,  make  known  to  the  Congress  of  thj 
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United  States  that  their  body  convened  in  the  City  of  Washington  on  the 
ith  instantf  and  continued  in  session  until  the  27th. 

There  were  in  the  body,  when  action  was  taken  upon  that  which  is 
here  submitted,  one  hundred  and  thirty -three  commissioners,  represent- 
ing the  following  States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

Tliey  have  approved  what  is  herewith  submitted,  and  respectfully  re- 
quest that  your  honorable  body  will  submit  it  to  conventions  in  the. 
States  as  an  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  a  communica- 
tion was  received  from  the  President  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, commnnicating  the  resolutions  thus  adopted  in  that 
body.  They  were  at  once  referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Crittenden,  Bigler,  Thomson,  Seward,  and 
Trumbull.  The  next  day  they  were  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  adoption,  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  the 
minority  of  the  Committee,  dissenting  from  the  majority, 
and  proposing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  to  express  their  will  in  regard 
to  calling  a  Convention  for  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  question  then  came  up  on  adopting  the  resolutions 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  moved 
to  substitute  the  first  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  for 
the  first  of  those  reported  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden opposed  it,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Peace  Conference  in  preference  to  his  own. 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  resolutions  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  satisfy 
the  South.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  advocated  it.  Mr. 
Green,  of  Missouri,  opposed  it,  as  surrendering  every 
Southern  principle,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lane,  of  Oregon. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Douglas  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  form  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  by 
moving  to  take  up  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  States.    This  motion  was 
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carried.  Mr.  Pugh  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  for 
this  resolution  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Crittenden.  This 
was  rejected — ayes  14,  noes  26.  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Michi- 
gan, next  moved  to  substitute  a  resolution  against  any 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  favor  of  enforcing 
the  laws.  This  was  rejected— ayes  13,  noes  26.  Mr. 
Grimes,  of  Iowa,  then  moved  to  substitute  the  resolution 
of  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  as  the  minority  of  the 
Select  Committee,  calling  on  the  State  Legislatures  to  ex- 
press their  will  in  regard  to  calling  a  Convention  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  This  was  rejected — ayes  14,  noes  25. 
The  propositions  of  the  Peace  Conference  were  then 
moved  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  and  rejected — ayes 
3,  noes  34.  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  were  then  taken 
ap,  and  lost  by  the  following  vote  : — 

Aye8. — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bright,  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Douglaa,  Gwic, 
Hanter,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  Nichol- 
son, Polk,  Pugh,  Rice,  Sebastian,  Thomson,  and  Wigfall — 19. 

Noes. — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Darkee,  Fessenden,  Foote,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  King,  Morrill,  Sum- 
ner, Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 20. 

The  resolutions  were  thus  lost,  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Senators  from  the  disaffected  States.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  House  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  interfering  with  slavery  in  any  State, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote — 
ayes  24,  nays  12. 

This  closed  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  important 
subject.  It  was  strongly  Republican  in  both  branches, 
yet  it  had  done  every  thing  consistent  with  its  sense  of 
justice  and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  to  disarm  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  remove  all 
provocation  for  their  resistance  to  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration. It  had  given  the  strongest  possible  pledge  that 
it  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  in  any 
State,  by  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  such 
interference  forever  impossible.  It  created  governments 
for  three  new  Territories,  Nevada,  Dakotah,  and  Colora 
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do,  and  passed  no  law  excluding  slavery  from  any  one  of 
them.  It  had  severely  censured  the  legislation  of  some 
of  the  Northern  States  intended  to  hinder  the  recovery  of 
fugitives  from  labor;  and  in  response  to  its  expressed 
wishes,  Rhode  Island  repealed  its  laws  of  that  character, 
and  Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin  had 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  were  ready  to  take 
similar  action.  Yet  all  this  had  no  eflFect  whatever  in 
changing  or  checking  the  secession  movement  in  the 
Southern  States. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM    SPRINGFIELD  TO  WASHINGTON". 
SpKEcn  AT  Ikdianapous. — Arrival  and  Speech  at  Cincinnati. — Speech 

AT  COLUBfBUS. — SpEEOH  AT  P1TT8BURO. — ARRIVAL  AND  SPEBOH  AT  CLEVE- 
LAND.— Abpival  AT  Buffalo. — At  Rochester  and  Syracuse.  —  At 
Albany. — Speech  at  Pouohkbepsie. — In  New  York. — Reply  to  the 
Mayor  of  New  York. — In  New  Jersey. — Arrival  at  Philadelphla.. — 
Speech  in  Philadelphia. — At  Harbisburo. — Arrival  and  Reception 
at  Washington. 

From  the  date  ctf  his  election,  Mr.  Lincoln  maintained 
silence  on  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  Government 
was  to  remain  for  three  months  longer  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  the  new  President  did  not  deem  it  becom- 
ing or  proper  for  him  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the 
regular  discharge  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  On 
the  11th  of  February,  1861,  he  left  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  accompanied  to  the  railroad  depot  by  a 
large  concourse  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  whom  he 
bade  farewell  in  the  following  words  : — 

My  Friends  : — No  one  not  in  my  position  can  appreciate  the  sadness  I 
feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have  lived 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  here  my  children  were  born,  and  here 
one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again.  A  duty 
devolves  upon  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  which  has  devolved 
upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  would 
have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he 
at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  Divine 
aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  re- 
liance for  support ;  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may 
receive  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with 
which  success  is  certdn.     Again  I  bid  you  all  an  affecti(mate  farewell. 

As  the  train  passed  through  the  country,  the  President 
was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers  and  good  wishes  by  the 
thousands  who  assembled  at  the  railway  stations  along 
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the  route.  Party  spirit  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten, 
and  the  cheers  were  always  given  for  ''Lincoln  and  the 
Constitution."  At  Tolono  he  appeared  upon  the  platform, 
and  in  response  to  the  applause  which  hailed  his  appear- 
ance, he  said : — 

I  am  leaving  you  on  an  errand  of  national  importance,  attended,  as  yon 
are  aware,  with  considerable  difficulties.  Let  us  believe,  as  some  poet  has 
expressed  it,  *^  Behind  the  cloud  the  sun  is  still  shining.**  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell. 

At  Indianapolis  the  party  was  welcomed  by  a  salute  of 
thirty -four  guns,  and  the  President-elect  was  received  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  person,  and  escorted  to  a 
carriage  in  waiting,  which  proceeded — followed  by  a  pro- 
*cession  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
the  municipal  authorities,  the  military,,  and  firemen — to 
the  Bates  House.  Appearing  on  the  balcony  of  this  hotel, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greeted  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
large  crowd  which  had  assembled  in  the  street,  to  which 
he  addressed  the  following  remarks : — 

GOTEBNOB  MOBTON  AND  FeLLOW-CiTIZBNS  OF  THE  StATE  OF  INDIANA  : 

Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  reception,  and  while 
I  cannot  take  to  myself  any  share  of  the  compliment  thus  paid,  more 
than  that  which  pertains  to  a  mere  instrument,  an  accidental  instrument, 
perhaps  I  should  say,  of  a  great  cause,  I  yet  must  look  upon  it  as  a  most 
magnificent  reception,  and  as  such  most  heartily  do  thank  you  for  it. 
You  have  been  pleased  to  address  yourself  to  me  chiefiy  in  behalf  of  this 
glorious  Union  in  which  we  live,  in  all  of  which  you  have  pay  hearty 
sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  within  my  power,  will  have,  one  and 
inseparably,  my  hearty  consideration.  While  I  do  not  expect,  upon  this 
occasion,  or  until  I  get  to  Washington,  to  attempt  any  lengthy  speech,  I 
will  only  say  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union  there  needs  but  one  single 
thing — the  hearts  of  a  people  like  yours.     [Applause.] 

The  people,  when  they  rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  "The  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  them."  [Renewed  applause.]  In  all  trying  positions  in 
which  I  shall  be  placed — and,  doubtless,  I  shall  be  placed  in  many  such — 
my  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  you  and  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  wish  you  to  remember,  now  and  forever,  that  it  is  your  business, 
and  not  mine;  that  if  the  union  of  these  States,  and  the  liberties  of  this 
people  shall  be  lost,  it  is  but  little  to  any  one  man  of  fifty-two  years  of 
Age,  bat  a  great  deal  to  the  thirty  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  these 
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United  States,  and  to  their  posterity  in  all  coming  time.  It  is  yonr  busi- 
ness to  rise  np  and  preserve  the  Union  and  liberty  for  yourselves,  and  net 
for  me. 

I  desire  they  should  be  constitutionally  performed.  I,  as  already  inti- 
mated, am  but  an  accidental  instrument,  temporary,  and  to  serve  but  for 
a  limited  time ;  and  I  appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
with  you,  and  not  with  politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with  office- 
seekers,  but  with  you  is  the  question,  Shall  the  Union  and  shall  the  liber- 
ties of  this  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest  generations  ?    [Cheers.] 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  legislature  waited 
upon  him  in  a  body  at  his  hotel,  where  one  of  their  num- 
ber, on  behalf  of  the  whole,  and  in  presence  of  a  very 
large  assemblage  of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  made  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  and  congratulation,  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
acknowledged  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana  : — I  am  here  to  thank  you 
much  for  this  magnificent  welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  generous  sup- 
port given  by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which  I  think  is  the  true 
and  just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world. 

Solomon  says  there  is  "a  time  to  keep  silence,"  and  when  men  wrangle 
by  the  mouth  with  no  certainty  that  they  mean  the  same  things  while 
using  the  same  tcord^  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would  keep  silence. 

The  words  "coercion"  and  "invasion"  are  much  used  in  these  days, 
and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make  sure,  if  we  can, 
that  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  them.  I^et 
us  get  exact  definitions  of  these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from 
the  men  themselves,  who  certainly  depreciate  the  things  they  would 
represent  by  the  use  of  words^  What,  then,  is  "Coercion?"  What  is 
"  Invasion  ?"  Would  the  marching  of  an  army  into  South  Carolina,  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them,  bo 
"  Invasion  ?"  I  certainly  think  it  would  ;  and  it  would  be  "  coercion  " 
also  if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the  United 
States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts  and  other  property, 
and  collect  the  duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even  withhold  the  mails 
from  places  whore  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all  these 
things  be  "  invasion  "  or  "  coercion  ?"  Do  our  professed  lovers  of  the 
Union,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  in/a- 
rion,  understand  that  such  things  as  these  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a  State?  If  so,  their  idea  of 
means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their  affection  would  seem  exceedingly 
thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  the  homoeopathists  would  be 
much  too  large  for  it  to  swallow.    In  their  view,  the  Union,  as  a  family 
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relation,  wonld  seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage,  bnt  a  sort  of  "  free-love'* 
arrangement,  to  be  maintained  only  on  "  passional  attraction." 

Bj-the-way,  in  what  consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a  State  ?  I  speak 
not  of  tlie  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the  Union,  by  the  Oonstitution ; 
for  that,  by  the  bond,  we  all  recognize.  That  position,  however,  a  State 
cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union  with  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  less  than  itself,  and  ruin  all  which  is 
larger  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a  county,  in  a  given  case,  should  be 
equal  in  extent  of  territory,  and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better  than  the  county  ?  Would  an 
exchange  of  names  be  an  exchange  of  rights  upon  principle?  On  what 
rightful  principle  may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  nation,  in  soil  and  population,  break  up  the  nation  and  then  coerce  a 
proportionally  larger  subdivision  of  itself,  in  the  most  arbitrary  way? 
What  mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of  country, 
with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State? 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any  thing ;  I  am  merely  asking  ques- 
tions for  you  to  consider.     And  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  depart- 
ure and  arrived  at  Cincinnati  at  about  noon,  having  been 
greeted  along  the  route  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
thousands  assembled  at  the  successive  stations.  His 
reception  at  Cincinnati  was  overwhelming.  The  streets 
were  so  densely  crowded  tliat  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty the  procession  could  secure  a  passage.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  escorted  to  the  Burnett  House,  which  had  been  hand- 
somely decorated  in  honor  of  his  visit.  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  in  a  few  remarks,  in  response  to 
which  he  said  : — 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-Citizens: — I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this 
in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a  year  previous  to  the  late  Presidential  election. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  addressed 
much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians.  I  pave  my  opinion  that  we,  as 
Republicans,  would  ultimately  beat  them,  as  Democrats,  but  that  they 
could  postpone  that  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas  for  the 
Presidency  than  they  could  in  any  other  way.  They  did  not,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result  has  come  certainly 
as  soon  as  ever  I  expected.  I  also  told  them  how  I  expected  they  would 
be  treated  after  they  should  have  been  beaten  ;  and  I  now  wish  to  call 
their  attention  to  what  I  then  said  upon  that  subject.  I  then  said,  '*  When 
we  do  as  we  say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do 
with  you.    I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  oppo- 
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eition,  what  we  mean  to  do  with  jon.  We  mean  to  treat  jon,  as  near  as 
we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  you.  We 
mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institu- 
tions ;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Constitution ;  and,  in 
a  word,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you  so  far  as 
degenerate  men,  if  we  have  degenerated,  may,  according  to  the  example 
of  those  noble  fathers,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  We  mean 
to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us,  other  than  the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recog- 
nize and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms 
as  other  people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly. 

Fellow -citizens  of  Kentucky  I  friends !  brethren,  may  I  call  you  in  my 
new  position  ?  I  see  no  occasion,  and  feel  no  inclination  to  retract  a  word 
of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made  good,  be  assured  the  fiEiult  shall  not  be 
mine. 

In  the  evening  the  Gennan  Republican  associations  called 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and  presented  him  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation, to  which  he  responded,  warmly  indorsing  the 
wisdom  of  the  Homestead  bill,  and  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages oflFered  by  the  soil  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States  to  foreigners  who  might  wish  to  make  it  their  home. 
He  left  Cincinnati  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  accompanied 
by  a  committee  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  which  had  come 
from  the  capital  to  meet  him.  The  party  reached  Colum- 
bus at  two  o'clock,  and  the  President  was  escorted  to  the 
haU  of  the  Assembly,  where  he  was  formally  welcomed 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Kirk  on  behalf  of  the  legislature, 
which  had  assembled  in  joint  session,  to  which  he  made 
the  following  reply : — 

Mb.  Pbbsident  and  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  General 
Assembly: — It  is  true,  as  lias  been  said  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
that  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me  in  the  position  to  which  the 
votes  of  the  American  people  have  called  rae.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
that  weighty  responsibility.  I  cannot  but  know  what  you  all  know,  that 
without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  reason  why  I  should  have  a  name, 
there  has  fallen  upon  rae  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father 
of  his  Country ;  and  so  feeling,  I  cannot  but  turn  and  look  for  the  support 
without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform  that  great  task.  1 
turn,  then,  and  look  to  the  great  American  people,  and  to  that  God  who 
has  never  forsaken  them. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of 
the  new  Administration.    In  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  degree  of 
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credit  for  having  kept  silence,  and  from  others  some  depreciation.  I  sUH 
think  that  I  was  right.  In  the  varying  and  repeatedly  shifting  scenes  of 
the  present,  and  without  a  precedent  which  could  enable  me  to  jadge  by 
the  past,  it  lias  seemed  fitting  that  before  speaking  upon  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  I  should  have  gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field  so  as  to  be 
sure  after  all — at  liberty  to  modify  and  change  the  course  of  policy  as 
future  events  may  make  a  change  necessary.  I  have  not  maintained 
silence  from  any  want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  no 
more  than  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling 
circumstance  that  when  we  look  out,  there  is  nothing  that  really  hurts  any- 
body. We  entertain  different  views  upon  political  questions,  but  nobody 
is  suffering  any  thing.  This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance,  and  from 
it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on 
that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  this  people.  Fellow-citizens,  what  I 
have  said  I  have  said  altogether  extemporaneously,  and  will  now  come  to 
a  dose. 

Both  houses  then  adjourned.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Lin- 
coln held  a  levee,  which  was  very  largely  attended.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Columbus.  A,t 
Steubenville  he  had  a  fonnal  though  brief  reception,  being 
addressed  by  Judge  Floyd,  to  whose  remarks  he  made 
the  following  reply  : — 

I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in  my  ability  is  unfounded.  In- 
deed, I  am  sure  it  is.  Encompassed  by  vast  difficulties  as  I  am,  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  the  American  people  and 
God.  I  believe  the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is  equally  great  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  It  is  only  the  different  understanding  of  that  instru- 
ment that  causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  on  both  sides  is,  *'  What  aro 
their  rights?''  If  the  majority  should  not  rule,  who  should  be  the  judge  i 
Where  is  such  a  judge  to  be  found?  We  should  all  be  bound  by  the 
m«yority  of  the  American  people — if  not,  theo  the  minority  must  control. 
Would  that  be  right?  Wourld  it  be  just  or  generous?  Assuredly  not.  I 
reiterate,  that  the  rajyority  should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the 
opportunity  for  condemnation  will  occur  in  four  years'  time.  Then  I  can 
be  turned  out,  and  a  bett<ir  man  with  better  views  put  in  my  place. 

The  train  reached  Pittsburg  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  at  the 
Monongahela  House  by  a  large  crowd  which  had  assembled 
to  greet  him.    He  acknowledged  their  reception  briefly  : — 

He  said  he  would  not  give  them  a  speech,  as  he  thought  it  more  rare, 
if  not  more  wise,  for  a  public  man  to  abstain  from  much  speaking.     Uo 
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expressed  his  gratitude  and  surprise  at  seeing  so  great  a  crowd  and  sneh 
boundless  enthnsiasm  manifested  in  the  night- time,  and  under  such  un- 
toward circumstances,  to  greet  so  unworthy  an  individual  as  himself.  This 
was  undoubtedly  'attributable  to  the  position  which  more  by  accident 
than  by  worth  he  had  attained.  He  remarked  further,  that  if  all  those 
whole-souled  people  whom  he  saw  this  evening  before  him,  were  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  in  much  dan- 
ger. He  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people  of  Pittsburg — 
the  (greatest  manufacturing  city  of  the  United  States — upon  such  matters* 
as  they  were  interested  in ;  but  as  he  had  adopted  tlie  plan  of  holding  his 
tongue  for  the  most  part  during  the  last  canvass,  and  since  his  election, 
he  thought  he  had  perhaps  better  now  still  continue  to  hold  his  tongue. 
[Cries  of  "  Go  on,"  "  go  on."]  Well,  I  am  reminded  that  there  is  an  Alle- 
ghany City  as  well  as  an  Alleghany  County,  the  former  the  banner  town, 
and  the  latter  the  banner  county,  perhaps,  of  the  world.  I  am  glad  to 
see  both  of  them,  and  the  good  people  of  both.  That  I  may  not  disap- 
point these,  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  you  to-morrow  as  to  the  peculiar 
interests  of  Alleghany  County. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg  waited  in  a  body  upon 
the  President-elect.  The  Mayor  made  him  an  address  of 
formal  welcome  in  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of 
citizens  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
After  the  applause  which  greeted  his  appearance  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

I  most  cordially  thank  His  Honor  Mayor  Wilson,  and  the  citizens  of 
Rttsbnrg  generally,  for  their  flattering  reception.  I  am  the  more  grate- 
ful because  I  know  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  alone,  but  to  the  cause  I 
represent,  which  clearly  proves  to  me  their  good-will,  and  that  sincere 
feeling  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  in  every 
short  address  T  have  made  to  the  people,  in  every  crowd  through  which 
I  have  passed  of  late,  some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  present  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  country.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  T  should 
say  something  on  this  subject;  but  to  touch  ui)on  it  at  all  would  involve 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  a  great  many  questions  and  circumstances, 
requiring  more  time  than  I  can  at  present  command,  and  would,  perhaps, 
unnecessarily  commit  me  upon  matters  which  have  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped themselves.  The  condition  of  the  country  is  an  extraordinary  one, 
and  fills  the  mind  of  every  patriot  with  anxiety.  It  is  my  intention  to 
give  this  subject  all  the  consideration  I  possibly  can  before  specially 
deciding  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  when  I  do  speak  it  may  be  as  nearly 
right  as  possible.  When  I  do  speak,  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  integrity  of  the 
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Union,  or  which  will  prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  to 
the  peace  of  the  whole  country.  And,  furthermore,  when  the  time 
arrives  for  me  to  speak  on  this  great  subject,  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing 
to  disappoint  the  people  generally  throughout  the  country,  especially  if 
the  expectation  has  been  based  upon  any  thing  which  I  may  have  hereto- 
fore said.  Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the  river — (the  speaker 
pointing  southwardly  across  the  Monongahela,  and  smiling) — there  is  no 
crisis  but  an  artificial  one.  What  is  there  now  to  warrant  the  condition 
of  affairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  the  river  ?  Take  even  their  own 
view  of  the  questions  involved,  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  course 
they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat,  then,  there  is  no  crisis,  excepting  such  a 
one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent  men,  aided  by  design- 
ing politicians.  My  advice  to  them,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  keep 
cool.  If  the  great  American  people  only  keep  their  temper  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  question  which 
now  distracts  the  country  will  be  settled,  just  as  surely  as  all  other  diflS- 
culties  of  a  like  character  which  have  originated  in  this  Government 
have  been  adjusted.  Let  the  people  on  both  sides  keep  their  self-posses- 
sion, and  just  as  other  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this 
great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as  heretofore.  But,  fellow-citizens,  I 
have  spoken  longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended  at  the  outset. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Tariff  is  the  specialty  of  Pennsylvania. 
Assuming  that  direct  taxation  is  not  to  be  adopted,  the  Tariff  question 
must  be  as  durable  as  the  Government  itself.  It  is  a  question  of  national 
housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  Government  what  replenishing  the  meal-tub 
is  to  the  family.  Every  varying  circumstance  will  require  frequent 
modifications  as  to  the  amount  needed,  and  the  sources  of  supply.  So 
far  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people.  It  is  only 
whether,  and  how  far,  the  duties  on  imports  shull  be  adjusted  to  favor 
home  productions.  In  the  home  market  that  controversy  begins.  One 
party  insists  that  too  much  protection  oppresses  one  class  for  the  advan- 
tage of  another,  while  the  other  party  argues  that  with  all  its  incidents, 
in  the  long  run,  all  classes  are  benefited.  In  the  Chicago  Platform  there 
is  a  plank  upon  this  subject,  which  should  be  a  general  law  to  the  incom- 
ing Administration.  We  should  do  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  gave 
the  people  reason  to  believe  we  would  when  they  gave  us  their  votes. 
That  plank  is  as  I  now  read. 

Mr.  Linc(  In's  private  secretary  then  read  section  twelfth  of  the  Chicago 
Platform,  as  follows : — 

That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment 
of  these  imports  as  will  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial 
interest  of  the  whole  country;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national 
exchanges  which  secures  to  working-men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture 
remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  adequate  reward 
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for  the'r  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  pros- 
perity and  independence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  resumed :  As  with  all  general  propositions,  doubtless  there 
will  be  shades  of  difference  in  construing  this.  I  have  by  no  means  a 
thoroaghlj  matured  judgment  upon  this  subject,  especially  as  to  details ; 
some  general  ideas  are  about  all.  I  have  long  thought  to  produce  any 
necessary  article  at  home  which  can  be  made  of  as  good  quality  and  with 
as  little  labor  at  home  as  abroad,  would  be  better  policy,  at  least  by  the 
difference  of  the  carrying  from  abroad.  In  such  a  case,  the  carrying  is 
demonstrably  a  dead  loss  of  labor.  For  instance,  labor  being  the  true 
standard  of  value,  is  it  not  plain  that  if  equal  labor  gets  a  bar  of  railroad 
iron  out  of  a  mine  in  England,  and  another  out  of  a  mine  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  each  can  be  laid  down  in  a  track  at  home  cheaper  than  they  could 
exchange  countries,  at  least  by  the  cost  of  carriage  ?  If  there  be  a  pres- 
ent cause  why  one  ca)i  be  both  made  and  carried  cheaper  in  money 
price  than  the  other  can  be  made  without  carrying,  that  cause  is  an 
unnatural  and  ir\jurious  one,  and  ought  naturally,  if  not  rapidly,  to  be 
removed.  The  condition  of  the  treasury  at  this  time  would  seem  to 
render  an  early  revision  of  the  Tariff  indispensable.  The  Morrill  Tariff 
Bill,  now  pending  before  Congress,  may  or  may  not  become  a  law.  I 
am  not  posted  as  to  its  particular  provisions,  but  if  they  are  generally 
satisfactory,  and  the  bill  shall  now  pass,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter for  the  present.  If,  however,  it  shall  not  pass,  I  suppose  the  whole 
sabject  will  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  important  for  the  next  Con- 
gress. By  the  Constitution,  the  Executive  may  recommend  measures 
which  he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may  veto  those  he  thinks  improper, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  add  to  these  certain  indirect  influences 
to  affect  the  action  of  Congress.  My  political  education  stronj^ly  inclines 
me  against  a  very  free  use  of  any  of  these  means  by  tlie  Executive  to 
control  the  legislation  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  better  that 
Congress  should  originate  as  well  as  perfect  its  measures  without  external 
bias.  I,  therefore,  would  rather  recommend  to  every  gentleman  who 
knows  he  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  next  Congress  to  take  an  enlarjred 
view,  and  inform  himself  thoroughly,  so  as  to  contribute  his  part  to  such 
an  acynstment  of  the  tariff  as  shall  produce  a  sufficient  revenue,  and  in  its 
other  bearings,  so  far  as  possible,  be  just  and  equal  to  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Lincoln  left  Pittsburg  irameJiatel/  aftei*  the  delivery 
of  this  speech,  being  a(3Companied  to  the  depot  by  a  long 
procession  of  the  people  of  the  city.  The  train  reached 
Cleveland  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  tlie  Pres- 
ident-elect was  received  by  a  long  procession,  which 
marched,  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery,  through  the  princi- 
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pal  streets  to  the  Weddell  House,  where  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
reply*  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor,  made  the 
following  remarks : — 

Mb.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  Cleteland: — We  have  been 
marching  about  two  miles  through  snow,  rain,  and  deep  mud.  The  large 
numbers  that  have  turned  out  under  these  circumstances  testify  that  you 
are  in  earnest  about  something  or  other.  But  do  I  think  so  meanly  of 
you  as  to  suppose  that  that  earnestness  is  about  me  personally?  I  would 
be  doing  you  injustice  to  suppose  it  was.  You  have  assembled  to  testify 
your  respect  to  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  And  hero 
let  me  state  that  it  is  with  you,  the  people,  to  advance  the  great  cause  of 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  not  with  any  one  man.  It  rests  with 
you  alone.  This  fact  is  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  at  present.  In  a 
community  like  this,  whose  appearance  testifies*  to  their  intelligence,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Union  can  never  be  in 
danger.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present  existing 
in  our  national  politics,  and  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  also  allude  to  it 
here.  I  think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  excitement.  The  crisis, 
as  it  is  called,  is  altogether  an  artificial  crisis.  In  all  parts  of  the  nation 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  politics.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  even  here.  You  did  not  all  vote  for  the  person  who  now  iid* 
dresses  you.  What  is  happening  now  will  not  hurt  those  who  are 
further  away  from  here.  Have  they  not  all  their  rights  now  as  they 
ever  have  had?  Do  not  they  have  their  fugitive  slaves  returned  now  as 
ever?  Have  they  not  the  same  Constitution  that  they  have  lived  under 
for  seventy  odd  years?  Have  they  not  a  position  as  citizens  of  this  com- 
mon country,  and  have  we  any  power  to  change  that  position  ?  [Cries 
of  "No."]  What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  them?  Why  all  this  excite- 
ment? Wliy  all  these  complaints?  As  I  said  before,  this  crisis  is  aU 
artificial !  It  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  was  not  "  argued  up,"  as  the 
saying  is,  and  cannot  therefore  be  argued  down.  Let  it  alone,  and  it  wiU 
go  down  of  itself.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  they  must 
be  content  with  but  a  few  words  from  him.  He  was  very  much 
fatigued,  and  had  spoken  so  much  that  he  was  already  hoarse.  Ho 
thanked  them  for  the  cordial  and  magnificent  reception  they  had  given 
him.  Not  less  did  he  thank  them  for  the  votes  they  gave  him  last  fall; 
and  quite  as  much  he  thanked  them  for  the  eflScient  aid  they  had  given 
the  cause  which  he  represented — a  cause  which  he  would  say  was  a  good 
one. 

He  had  one  more  word  to  say.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  this 
reception  was  tendered  not  only  by  his  own  party  supporters,  but  by 
men  of  all  parties.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  Judge  Douglas  had  been 
elected,  and  had  been  here,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  as  I  am  to-night, 
the  Kepublicans  should  have  joined  his  supporters  in  welcoming  him, 
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JQst  as  his  friends  have  joined  with  mine  to-night.  If  nil  do  not  join 
DOW  U)  save  the  good  old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this  voyage,  nobody  will 
have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  another  voyage.  lie  concluded  by  thank- 
ing all  present  for  the  devotion  they  had  shown  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  Presidential  party  left 
Cleveland  for  Buffalo.  At  Erie,  where  they  dined,  loud 
calls  were  made  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  speech,  in  response 
to  which  he  made  a  few  remarks,  excusing  himself  for  not 
expressing  his  opinions  on  the  exciting  questions  of  the 
day.  He  trusted  that  when  the  time  for  speaking  should 
come,  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  say  nothing  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  with  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  At  North- 
east Station  he  took  occasion  to  state  that  during  the  cam- 
paign he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  young  girl  of  the 
place,  in  which  he  was  kindly  admonished  to  do  certain 
things,  and  among  others  to  let  his  whiskers  grow  ;  and, 
as  he  had  acted  upon  that  piece  of  advice,  he  would  now 
be  glad  to  welcome  his  fair  correspondent,  if  she  was 
among  the  crowd.  In  response  to  the  call  a  lassie  made 
her  way  through  the  crowd,  was  helped  on  the  platform, 
and  was  kissed  by  the  President. 

Arriving  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Ldncoln  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty to  make  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd  which 
had  assembled  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  On  reaching 
the  American  Hotel,  he  was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speech  by 
Acting-Mayor  Bemis,  to  which  he  responded  as  follows :— - 

Ms.  Matob  aud  Fellow-Oitizkns  of  Buffalo  and  the  State  of  New 
YoBX : — I  am  here  to  thank  yoa  briefly  for  this  grand  reception  given  to 
me,  not  personally,  bnt  as  the  representative  of  our  great  and  beloved 
oonntry.  [Cheers.]  Your  worthy  Mayor  has  been  pleased  to  mention, 
hi  his  address  to  me,  the  fortunate  and  agreeable  journey  which  I  have 
had  from  home,  only  it  is  a  rather  circuitous  route  to  the  Federal  Capital. 
I  am  very  happy  that  he  was  enabled  in  truth  to  congratulate  myself  and 
company  on  that  fact.  It  is  true  we  have  had  nothing  thus  far  to  mar 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  We  have  not  been  met  alone  by  those  who 
issisted  in  giving  the  election  to  me;  I  say  not  alone  by  them,  but  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  through  which  we  have  passed.  This  in 
as  it  should  be.    Had  the  election  fallen  to  any  other  of  the  distinguished 
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candidates  instead  of  myself^  under  the  peculiar  oircarostanoes,  to  saj  the 
least,  it  would  have  been  proper  for  all  citizens  to  have  greeted  him  as 
yon  now  greet  me.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  this 
country.  [Cheers.]  I  am  unwilling  on  any  occasion  that  I  should  be  so 
meanly  thought  of  as  to  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  these  demon- 
strations are  tendered  to  me  personally.  They  are  tendered  to  the  country, 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  for  which  these  institutions  were  made  and  created. 

Your  worthy  Mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  present,  or,  I  should  say,  the  threat- 
ened difficulties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work.  [Tremen- 
dous applause.]  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  land,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  great  and  intelligent  people.  Without  that  assistance  I  shall 
surely  fail ;  with  it,  I  cannot  fail.  When  we  speak  of  threatened  difficol- 
ties  to  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  expected  that  something 
should  be  said  by  myself  with  regard  to  particular  measures.  Upon  more 
mature  reflection,  however — and  others  will  agree  with  me — ^that,  when 
it  is  considered  that  these  difficulties  arc  without  precedent,  and  never 
have  been  acted  upon  by  any  individual  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  proper 
I  should  wait  and  see  the  developments,  and  get  all  the  light  possible,  so 
that  when  I  do  speak  authoritatively,  I  may  be  as  near  right  as  possible. 
[Cheers.]  When  I  shall  speak  authoritatively,  I  hope  to  say  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  the  rights  of  all  the  States, 
of  each  State,  and  of  each  section  of  the  country,  and  not  to  disappoint 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  have  confided  to  me  their  votes. 
In  this  connection  allow  me  to  say  that  you,  as  a  portion  of  the  great 
American  people,  need  only  to  maintain  your  composure,  stand  up  to 
your  sober  convictions  of  right,  to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitution, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  those  sober  convictions,  and  the  clouds  which 
now  arise  in  the  horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a  bright  and 
glorious  future ;  and  when  this  generation  has  passed  away,  tens  of  thou- 
sands will  inhabit  this  country  where  only  thousands  inhabit  it  now.  I 
do  not  propose  to  address  you  at  length ;  I  have  no  voice  for  it.  Allow  me 
again  to  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  reception,  and  bid  you  farewell. 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  at  Buflfalo  over  Sunday,  the  17th, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  left  for  Albany.  On 
reaching  Rochester,  he  was  introduced  by  the  Mayor  to  a 
crowd  of  several  thousands,  to  whom  he  said : — 

I  confess  myself,  after  having  seen  many  large  audiences  sinoe  leaving 
home,  overwhelmed  with  this  vast  number  of  faces  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  you  are  here  from  any 
wish  to  see  me  as  an  individnal,  but  because  I  am  for  the  time  being  the 
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representative  of  the  American  people.  I  conld  not,  if  I  would,  address 
jon  at  anj  length.  I  have  not  the  strength,  even  if  I  haJ  the  time,  for  a 
■peech  at  each  of  these  many  interviews  that  are  afforded  me  on  my  way 
to  Washington.  I  appear  merely  to  see  yon,  and  to  let  you  see  me,  and 
to  bid  you  farewell.  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  from  no  dis- 
incUnation  to  oblige  anybody  that  I  do  not  address  you  at  greater  length. 

At  Syracuse,  where  preparations  had  been  made  to  give 
him  a  formal  reception,  he  made  the  following  remarks 
in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor : — 

Ladies  and  Gbntlsmen:  I  see  you  have  erected  a  very  fine  and  hand- 
tome  platform  here  for  me,  and  I  presume  you  expected  me  to  speak  from 
it.  If  I  should  go  upon  it,  you  would  imagine  that  I  was  about  to  deliver 
you  a  much  longer  speech  than  I  am.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I 
mean  no  discourtesy  to  you  by  thus  declining.  I  intend  discourtesy  to  no 
one.  But  I  wish  you  to  understand  that,  though  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
npon  this  platform,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  draw  any  inferences  concern- 
ing any  other  platform  with  which  my  name  has  been  or  is  connected. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  I  wish  you  long  life  and  prosperity  individn 
ally,  and  pray  that  with  the  perpetuity  of  those  institutions  under  which 
we  have  all  so  long  lived  and  prospered,  our  happiness  may  be  secured, 
our  future  made  brilliant,  and  the  glorious  destiny  of  our  country  estab- 
lished forever.    I  bid  you  a  kind  farewell. 

At  Utica,  where  an  immense  and  most  enthusiastic 
assemblage  of  people  from  the  surrounding  country  had 
gathered  to  see  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  contented  himself  by 
saying : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  no  speech  to  make  to  you,  and  no  time 
to  speak  in.  1  appear  before  you  that  I  may  see  you,  and  that  you  may 
see  me ;  and  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned, 
I  have  the  best  of  the  bargain,  though  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
do  not  make  the  same  acknowledgment  concerning  the  men.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

The  train  reached  Albany  at  half-past  two  in  the  after- 
noon, where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  formally  received  by  the 
Mayor  in  a  complimentary  address,  to  which  he  thus 
replied : — 

Ms.  Matob  : — I  can  hardly  appropriate  to  myself  the  flattering  terms  in 
which  you  communicate  the  tender  of  this  reception,  as  personal  to  my- 
self. I  most  gratefully  accept  the  hospitalities  tendered  to  me,  and  will 
not  detain  you  or  the  audience  with  any  extended  remarks  at  this  time. 
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I  presume  that  in  the  two  or  three  courses  through  which  I  shall  have  lo 
go,  I  shall  have  to  repeat  somewhat,  and  I  will  therefore  only  repeat  tu 
jou  my  thanks  for  this  kind  reception. 

A  procession  was  then  formed,  which  escorted  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  the  steps  of  the  Capital,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  Governor,  in  presence  of  an  immense  mass  of  the 
people,  whom  he  addressed  as  follows : — 

Mb.  Gotbrnoh  : — ^I  was  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
capital  of  the  great  Empire  State  of  the  nation,  on  my  way  to  the  Federal 
Capital,  and  I  now  thank  you,  Mr.  Governor,  and  the  people  of  this  capital, 
and  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  this  most  hearty  and  mag- 
nificent welcome.  If  I  am  not  at  fault,  the  great  Empire  State  at  this 
time  contains  a  greater  population  than  did  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  time  she  achieved  her  national  independence.  I  am  proud  to  be 
invited  to  pass  through  your  capital  and  meet  them,  as  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  do. 

I  am  notified  by  your  Governor  that  this  reception  is  given  without 
distinction  of  party.  I  accept  it  the  more  gladly  because  it  is  so.  Almost 
all  men  in  this  country,  and  in  any  country  where  freedom  of  thought 
is  tolerated,  attach  themselves  to  political  parties.  It  is  but  ordinary 
charity  to  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  in  so  attaching  himself  to  the 
party  which  his  judgment  prefers,  the  citizen  believes  he  thereby  promotes 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country ;  and  when  an  election  is  passed, 
it  is  altogether  befitting  a  free  people  that,  until  the  next  election,  they 
should  be  as  one  people.  The  reception  you  have -extended  to  me  to-day 
is  not  given  to  me  personally.  It  should  not  be  so,  but  as  the  representa- 
tive for  the  time  being  of  the  mtyority  of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  either  of  the  other  candidates,  the  same  cor- 
diality should  have  been  extended  to  him  as  is  extended  to  me  this  day, 
in  testimony  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  whole  Union,  and  of  their  desire  to  perpetuate  our  institutions,  and  to 
hand  them  down  in  their  perfection  to  succeeding  generations. 

I  have  neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to' address  you  at  any  greater 
length.  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  this  devotion — 
not  to  me,  but  to  this  great  and  glorious  free  country. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  escorted  to  the  Hall  of  Assembly, 
and  was  formally  received  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  to  whom  he  made  the  following  ad- 
dress : — 

Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  op  the  State  of 
New  York  : — It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and,  I  may  say,  with 
feelings  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than  I  have  recently  experienced,  that  I 
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meet  jou  here  in  this  place.  The  history  of  this  great  State,  the  renown 
of  those  great  men  who  have  stood  here,  and  spoke  here,  and  been  heard 
here,  all  crowd  around  my  fancy,  and  incline  me  to  shrink  from  any 
attempt  to  address  you.  Yet  I  have  some  confidence  given  me  by  the 
generous  manner  in  which  you  have  invited  me,  and  by  the  still  more 
generous  manner  in  which  you  have  received  me,  to  speak  further.  Tou 
have  invited  and  received  me  without  distinction  of  party.  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any  considerable  degree 
with  reference  to  my  personal  services,  but  that  it  is  done  in  so  far  as  I 
am  regarded  at  this  time  as  the  representative  of  the  mcgesty  of  this  great 
nation.  I  doubt  not  this  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  of  the  case, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  much  more  gratifying  to  me  that  this 
reception  has  been  given  to  me  as  the  representative  of  a  free  people, 
than  it  could  possibly  be  if  tendered  as  an  evidence  of  devotion  to  me,  or 
to  any  one  man  personally.  And  now  I  think  it  were  more  fitting  that 
I  shoM^ close  these  hasty  remarks.  It  is  true  that,  while  I  hold  myself, 
wiUiflpi  mock  modesty,  the  humblest  of  all  individuals  that  have  ever 
been  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  I  have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform 
than  any  one  of  them.  You  have  generously  tendered  me  the  united 
support  of  the  great  Empire  State.  For  this,  in  behalf  of  the  nation — in 
behalf  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  nation — in  behalf  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  for  all  time  to  come,  most  gratefully  do  I  thank  you.  I 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  any  particular  line  of 
policy,  as  to  our  present  difficulties,  to  be  adopted  by  the  incoming  Ad- 
ministration. I  deem  it  just  to  you,  to  myself,  and  to  all,  that  I  should 
see  every  thing,  that  I  should  hear  every  thing,  that  I  should  have  every 
light  that  can  be  brought  within  my  reach,  in  order  that,  when  I  do  so 
speak,  I  shall  have  enjoyed  every  opportunity  to  take  correct  and  true 
grounds ;  and  for  this  reason  I  don^t  propose  to  speak,  at  this  time,  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  But  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  speak,  as 
weU  as  I  am  able,  for  the  good  of  the  present  and  future  of  this  country — 
for  the  good  both  of  the  North  and  the  South  of  this  country — for  the 
good  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  [Rounds 
of  applause.]  In  the  mean  time,  if  we  have  patience,  if  we  restrain  our- 
selves, if  we  allow  ourselves  not  to  run  off  in  a  passion,  I  still  have  confi- 
dence that  the  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  Universe,  will,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent  people,  bring  us  through  this, 
as  he  has  through  all  the  other  difficulties  of  our  country.  Relying  on 
this,  I  again  thank  you  for^  this  generous  reception.  [Applause  and 
cheers.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Troy, 
and,  in  reply  to  the  welcome  of  the  Mayor,  said : — 

Mb.  Mayor  ahd  Citizens  of  Tbot  : — I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  this 
treat  reception.    Since  I  left  my  home  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
10 
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an  assemblage  more  numerous  and  more  orderly  than  this.  I  am  the 
more  graitfied  at  this  mark  of  your  regard,  since  you  assure  me  it  is  ten- 
dered, not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  high  office  you  have  called  me  to 
fill.  I  have  neither  strength  nor  time  to  make  any  extended  remarks,  and 
I  can  only  repeat  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  you 
have  thought  proper  to  extend  to  me. 

On  the  route  to  New  York,  by  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, very  large  crowds  of  people  had  assembled  at  the 
various  stations  to  welcome  him.  At  Hudson  he  spoke 
as  follows : — 

Fellow-Oitizens  : — I  see  that  you  have  provided  a  platform,  but  I  shall 
have  to  decline  standing  on  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  superin- 
tendent tells  me  I  have  not  time  during  our  brief  stay  to  leave  the  train. 
I  had  to  decline  standing  on  some  very  handsome  platforms  prepai^d  for 
me  yesterday.  But  I  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  them,  you  must  not  on  this 
account  draw  the  inference  that  I  have  any  intention  to  desert  any  plat 
form  I  have  a  legitimate  right  to  stand  on.  I  do  not  appear  before  you 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  come  only  to  see  you,  and  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  see  me ;  and  I  say  to  you,  as  I  have  before  said  to 
crowds  where  there  are  so  many  handsome  ladies  as  there  are  here,  I 
think  I  have  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I  have  only,  therefore, 
to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  this  kind  reception,  and  bid  you  all  fare- 
well. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  where  great  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  reception,  he  responded  thus  to  an  address 
from  the  Mayor : — 

Fellow-Citizens: — It  is  altogether  impossible  I  should  make  myself 
heard  by  any  considerable  portion  of  this  vast  assemblage ;  but,  although 
I  appear  before  you  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you,  and  to  let  you 
see,  rather  than  hear  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  am  highly 
gratified — as  much  here,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  as  I  have  been 
anywhere  on  my  route — to  witness  this  noble  demonstration — made,  not 
in  honor  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  man  who  at  this  time  humbly,  but 
earnestly,  represents  the  mtgesty  of  the  nation.  This  reception,  like  all 
others  that  have  been  tendered  to  me,  doubtless  emanates  from  all  the 
political  parties,  and  not  from  one  alone.  As  such  I  accept  it  the  more 
gratefully,  since  it  indicates  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people,  without  regard  to  political  differences,  to  save — not  the  country, 
because  the  country  will  save  itself — but  to  save  the  institutions  of  the 
country — those  institutions  under  which,  iu  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  we  have  grown  to  be  a  great,  an  intelligent,  and  a  happy  people 
—the  greatest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  happiest  people  in  the  world 
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These  noble  manifestations  indicate,  with  unerring  certainty,  that  the 
whole  people  are  willing  to  make  common  cause  for  this  object ;  that  if, 
as  it  ever  must  be,  some  have  been  successful  in  the  recent  election,  and 
some  have  been  beaten — if  some  are  satisfied,  and  some  are  dissatisfied, 
the  defeated  party  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship,  but  are  desirous 
of  running  it  through  the  tempest  in  safety,  and  willing,  if  they  tliink  the 
people  have  committed  an  error  in  their  verdict  now,  to  wait  in  the  hope 
of  reversing  it,  and  setting  it  right  next  time.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the 
recent  election  the  people  did  the  wisest  thing  that  could  have  been  done ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  but  I  do  say,  that  in  accepting  the  great 
trust  committed  to  me,  which  I  do  with  a  determination  to  endeavor  to 
prove  worthy  of  it,  I  must  rely  upon  you,  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
ooontry,  for  support ;  and  with  their  sustaining  aid,  even  I,  humble  as  I 
am,  cannot  fail  to  carry  the  ship  of  State  safely  through  the  storm. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  warmly  for  your  kind  attendance,  and 
bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell. 

At  Peekskill,  in  reply  to  a  brief  address  from  Judge 
Nelson,  he  said : — 

Ladiss  and  Gsntlrmen  ; — I  have  but  a  moment  to  stand  before  you,  to 
listen  to  and  return  your  kind  greeting.  I  thank  you  for  this  reception, 
and  for  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  it  is  tendered  to  me,  by  our  mutual 
friend.  I  will  say  in  a  single  sentence,  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  that 
lie  before  me  and  our  beloved  country,  that  if  I  can  only  be  as  generously 
and  unanimously  sustained  as  the  demonstrations  I  have  witnessed  indi- 
cate I  shall  be,  I  shall  not  fail ;  but  without  your  sustaining  hands  I  am 
sure  that  neither  I,  nor  any  other  man,  can  hope  to  surmount  these  difli- 
culties.  I  trust  that  in  the  course  I  shall  pursue  I  shall  be  sustained,  not 
only  by  the  party  that  elected  me,  but  by  the  patriotic  people  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  President-elect  reached  New  York  at  three  o'clock, 
and  was  received  by  an  immense  demonstration  of  popu- 
lar enthusiasm.  Places  of  business  were  generally  closed, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  people,  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  person.  On  reaching  the  Astor  House,  he 
was  comi)elled  by  the  importunity  of  the  assembled  crowd 
to  appear  on  the  balcony,  from  which  he  said : — 

Fet.low-Citizek8  : — ^I  have  stepped  before  you  merely  in  compliance 
with  what  appears  to  be  your  wish,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  making 
a  speech.  I  do  not  propose  making  a  speech  this  afternoon.  I  could  not 
be  heard  by  any  but  {l  small  fraction  of  you,  at  best;  but,  what  is  still 
worse  than  that,  I  have  nothing  just  now  to  say  that  is  worthy  of  your 
healing.    [Applause.]    I  beg  yon  to  believe  that  I  do  not  now  refuse  to 
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ftddress  yon  from  any  disposition  to  disoblige  yon,  bnt  to  the  contrary. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me  for  the  present. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Lincoln  received  a  large  deputation 
from  tlie  various  Republican  associations  which  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  election  canvass,  and  in  reply 
to  a  brief  welcome  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  on  their  behalf, 
he  thus  addressed  them  : — 

Mb.  Ohaibman  and  Gsntlbmen: — I  am  rather  an  old  man  to  avail 
myself  of  such  an  excuse  as  I  am  now  about  to  do.  Yet  the  truth  is  so 
distinct,  and  presses  itself  so  distinctly  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  well  avoid 
it — and  that  is,  that  I  did  not  understand  when  I  was  brought  into  this 
room  that  I  was  brought  here  to  make  a  speech.  It  was  not  intimated  to 
me  that  I  was  brought  into  the  room  where  Danibl  Webstbb  and  HBNsr 
Clay  had  made  speeches,  and  where,  in  my  position,  I  might  be  expected 
to  do  something  like  those  men,  or  do  something  worthy  of  myself  or  my 
audience.  I,  therefore,  will  beg  you  to  make  very  great  aUowance  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  by  surprise  brought  before 
you.  Now,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  sometimes 
upon  political  questions  that  have  for  some  years  past  agitated  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  and  we  could  take  up  some  one  of 
the  issues,  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  and  I  were  called  upon  to  make  an 
argument  about  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  could  do  so  without  much 
preparation.     But  that  is  not  what  you  desire  to  be  done  here  to-night. 

I  have  been  occupying  a  position  since  the  Presidential  election  of 
silence,  of  avoiding  public  speaking,  of  avoiding  public  writing.  I  have 
been  doing  so,  because  I  thought,  upon  full  consideration,  that  was  the 
proper  course  for  me  to  take.  [Great  applause.]  I  am  brought  before 
you  now,  and  required  to  make  a  speech,  when  you  all  approve  more  than 
any  thing  else  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  keeping  silence.  [Great  laugh- 
ter, cries  of  *'  Good,"  and  applause.]  And  now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
response  you  give  to  that  remark  ought  to  justify  me  in  closing  just  here. 
[Great  laughter.]  I  have  not  kept  silence  since  the  Presidential  election 
from  any  party  wantonness,  or  from  any  indifference  to  the  anxiety  that 
pervades  the  minds  of  men  about  the  aspect  of  the  political  affairs  of  this 
country.  I  have  kept  silence  for  the  reason  that  I  supposed  it  was  pecu- 
liarly proper  that  I  should  do  so  until  the  time  came  when,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  I  could  speak  officially. 

A  voice — The  custom  of  the  country  ? 

I  heard  some  gentleman  say,  "  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country." 
I  aUuded  to  the  custom  of  the  President-elect,  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
oath  of  office.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  "  the  custom  of  the  country." 
I  do  suppose  that,  while  the  political  drama  being  enacted  in  this  coim- 
try,  at  this  time,  is  rapidly  shifting  its  scenes — forbidding  an  anticipation^ 
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with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to-day,  what  we  shall  see  to-morrow — it 
was  peculiarly  fitting  that  I  should  see  it  all,  up  to  the  last  minute,  hefore 
I  should  take  ground  that  I  might  be  disposed  (by  the  shifting  of  the 
scenes  afterwards)  also  to  shift.  [Applause.]  I  have  said,  several  times, 
upon  this  journey,  and  I  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that  when  the  time  does 
come,  I  shall  then  take  the  ground  that  I  think  is  right — [applause] — ^the 
ground  that  I  think  is  right — [applause,  and  cries  of  **  Good,  good  " — ^right 
for  the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East,  for  the  West,  for  the  whole 
country.  [Cries  of  "Good,"  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln," and  applause.]  And 
in  doing  so,  I  hope  to  feel  no  necessity  pressing  upon  me  to  say  any  thing 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution ;  in  conflict  with  the  continued  union  of 
these  States — [applause] — ^in  conflict  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  liberties 
of  this  people— [applause] — or  any  thing  in  conflict  with  any  thing  what- 
ever that  I  have  ever  given  you  reason  to  expect  from  me.  [Applause.] 
And  now,  my  friends,  have  I  said  enough?  [Loud  cries  of  "No,  no," 
and  three  cheers  for  Lincoln.]  Now,  my  friends,  there  appears  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  me,  and  I  really  feel  called  upon 
to  decide  the  question  myself.  [Applause,  during  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
descended  from  the  table.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to 
the  City  Hall,  where  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should 
have  an  official  reception.  He  was  there  addressed  by 
Mayor  Wood  in  the  following  terms : — 

Mb.  Lincoln  : — As  Mayor  of  New  York,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  extend 
to  you  an  official  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  In  doing  so,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  this  city  has  never  offered  hospitality  to  a  man  clothed 
with  more  exalted  powers,  or  resting  under  graver  responsibilities,  than 
those  which  circumstances  have  devolved  upon  you.  Ooraiug  into  office 
with  a  dismembered  Government  to  reconstruct,  and  a  disconnected  and 
hostile  people  to  reconcile,  it  will  require  a  high  patriotism,  and  an  eleva- 
ted comprehension  of  the  whole  country  and  its  varied  interests,  opinions, 
and  prejudices,  to  so  conduct  public  affairs  as  to  bring  it  back  again  to  its 
former  harmonious,  consolidated,  and  prosperous  condition.  If  I  refer  to 
this  topic,  sir,  it  is  because  New  York  is  deeply  interested.  The  present 
political  divisions  have  sorely  afflicted  her  people.  All  her  material  inter- 
ests are  paralyzed.  Her  commercial  greatness  is  endangered.  She  is  the . 
child  of  the  American  Union.  She  has.  grown  up  under  its  maternal  care, 
and  been  fostered  by  its  paternal  bounty,  and  we  fear  that  if  the  Union 
dies,  the  present  supremacy  of  New  York  may  perish  with  it.  To  you, 
therefore,  chosen  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  as  the  head  of  the 
Confederacy,  we  look  for  a  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  between  the 
States — only  to  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  and  conciliatory  means,  aided 
bj  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  God. 
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To  this  address  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  re- 
ply:— 

Mr.  Mayor  : — ^It  is  with  feeliDgs  of  deep  gratitude  tliat  I  make  mj 
acknowledgments  for  the  reception  thai  has  been  given  me  in  the  ^i*eat 
commercial  City  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  remember  that  it  is  done  by 
the  people,  who  do  not,  by  a  large  mjyority,  agree  with  me  in  political 
sentiment.  It  is  the  more  grateful  to  me,  because  in  this  I  see  that  for 
the  great  principles  of  our  Government  the  people  are  pretty  nearly  or 
quite  unanimous.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  confront  us  at  this 
time,  and  of  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  speak  so  becomingly  and  so  justly, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed.  In  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  I  hope  I  am  behind  no  man  in  the  nation.  As  to  my 
wbdom  in  conducting  affairs  so  as  to  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  I  fear  too  great  confidence  may  have  been  placed  in  me.  I  am 
sure  I  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing  that  could 
ever  bring  me  to  consent — willingly  to  consent — to  the  destruction  of  this 
Union  (in  which  not  only  the  great  City  of  New  York,  but  the  whole 
country,  has  acquired  its  greatness),  unless  it  would  be  that  thing  for 
which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I  understand  that  the  ship  is  made  for 
the  carrying  and  preservation  of  the  cargo ;  and  so  long  as  the  ship  is 
safe  with  the  cargo,  it  shall  not  be  abandoned.  This  Union  shall  never 
be  abandoned,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  existence  shall  cease  to  exist, 
without  the  necessity  of  throwing  passengers  and  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  liberties  of  this  people 
can  be  preserved  within  this  Union,  it  shall  be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to 
preserve  it.  And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  renewing  my  thanks  for  this  cordial 
reception,  aUow  me  to  come  to  a  close.     [Applause.] 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  21  st,  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
New  York  for  Philadelphia,  and  on  reaching  Jersey  City 
was  met  and  welcomed,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by  the 
Hon.  W.  L.  Dayton,  to  whose  remarks  he  made  tMs  re- 
ply-— 

Mr.  Dayton  and  Gentlrmrn  of  the  State  of  New  Jebset  : — I  shaD 
only  thank  you  briefly  for  this  very  kind  reception  given  me,  not  person 
ally,  but  as  the  temporary  representative  of  the  ratyesty  of  the  nation. 
[Applause.]  To  the  kindness  of  your  hearts,  and  of  the  hearts  of  your 
brethren  in  your  State,  I  should  be  very  proud  to  respond,  but  I  shall  not 
have  strength  to  address  you  or  other  assemblages  at  length,  even  if  I  had 
the  time  to  do  so.  I  appear  before  you,  therefore,  for  little  else  than  to 
greet  you,  and  to  briefly  say  farewell.  You  have  done  me  the  very  high 
honor  to  present  your  reception  courtesies  to  me  through  your  great  man 
— a  man  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  be  associated  anywhere,  and  in 
owning  whom  no  State  can  be  poor.     [Applause.]     He  has  said  enoagh, 
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and  by  the  saying  of  it  soggested  enough,  to  require  a  response  of  an  hour 
well  considered.  [Applause.]  I  could  not  in  an  hour  make  a  worthy 
response  to  it.  I  therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  Jersey,  content 
myself  with  saying,  most  heartily  do  I  indorse  all  the  sentiments  he  has 
expressed.  [Applause.]  Allow  me,  most  gratefully,  to  bid  you  farewell. 
[Applause.] 

At  Newark  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  to  whom 
he  said : — 

Mb.  Mayor  : — I  thank  you  for  this  reception  at  the  city  of  Newark. 
With  regard  to  the  great  work  of  which  you  speak,  I  will  say  tliat  I  bring 
to  it  a  heart  filled  with  love  for  my  country,  and  an  honest  desire  to  do 
what  is  right.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  I  have  not  the  ability  to  do  any 
thing  unaided  of  God,  and  that  without  his  support,  and  that  of  this  free, 
happy,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  people,  no  man  can  succeed  in  doing 
that  the  importance  of  which  we  all  comprehend.  Again  thanking  you 
for  the  reception  you  have  given  me,  I  will  now  bid  you  farewell,  and 
proceed  upon  my  journey. 

At  Trenton  he  was  received  by  a  committee  of  the 
legislature,  and  escorted  to  both  branches,  which  were 
in  session.  The  President  of  the  Senate  welcomed  him  in 
a  brief  address,  to  which  he  made  the  following  reply  : — 

Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  : — I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  honorable  reception  of 
which  I  have  been  the  object.  I  cannot  but  remember  the  place  that 
New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early  history.  In  the  early  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle few  of  the  States  among  the  Old  Thirteen  had  more  of  the  battle-fiehb 
of  the  country  within  their  limits  than  old  New  Jersey.  May  I  be  par- 
doned it,  upon  this  occasion,  I  mention  that  away  back  in  my  childhood, 
the  earliest  days  of  my  being  ahle  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  small  book, 
such  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  members  have  ever  seen,  "  Weem's  Life 
of  Wcuhington.'*''  I  remember  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle- 
fields and  struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  none  fixed  them- 
selves upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  tlie  struggle  hero  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  The  crossing  of  the  river;  the  contest  with  the  Hessians; 
the  great  hardships  endured  at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on  my 
memory  more  than  any  single  Revolutionary  event;  and  you  all  know,  for 
you  have  all  been  boys,  how  these  early  impressions  last  longer  than  any 
others.  I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there 
must  have  been  something  more  than  common  that  these  men  strn<rgled 
for.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that  thing  which  they  stnij^'gled  for ; 
that  something  even  more  than  National  Independence ;.  that  somethiug 
that  held  out  a  great  promise  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to 
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come — I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  this  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the 
original  idea  for  which  that  struggle  was  made,  and  I  shall  be  most  happj 
indeed  if  I  shall  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
and  of  this,  his  most  chosen  people,  as  the  chosen  instrument — also  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty — for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  struggle. 
You  give  me  this  reception,  as  I  understand,  without  distinction  of  party. 
I  learn  that  this  body  is  composed  of  a  m^ority  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  did 
not  think  I  was  the  man.  I  understand,  nevertheless,  that  they  came 
forward  here  to  greet  me  as  the  constitutional  President  of  the  United 
States — as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  man  who,  for  the 
time  being,  is  the  representative  man  of  the  nation — ^united  by  a  purpose 
to  perpetuate  the  Union  and  liberties  of  the  people.  As  such,  I  accept 
this  reception  more  gratefully  than  I  could  do  did  I  believe  it  was  ten- 
dered to  me  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  passed  to  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
"where,  in  reply  to  the  Speaker,  he  said : — 

Ms.  Speakbb  akd  Gentlemen: — I  have  just  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a 
reception  by  the  other  branch  of  this  legislature,  and  I  return  to  you 
and  them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  given  through  their  chosen  representatives  to  me  as  the  representa- 
tive, for  the  time  being,  of  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  appropriate  to  myself  very  little  of  the  demonstrations  of  respect  with 
which  I  have  been  greeted.  I  think  little  should  be  given  to  any  man, 
but  that  it  should  be  a  manifestation  of  adherence  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution.  I  understand  myself  to  be  received  here  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  a  mtgority  of  whom  differ  in  opinion 
from  tliose  with  whom  I  have  acted.  This  manifestation  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  by  me  as  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  You,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said 
that  this  is  a  time  when  the  bravest  and  wisest  look  with  doubt  and  awe 
upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  national  affairs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, you  will  readily  see  why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course 
I  shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of 
all  the  information  and  all  the  time  at  my  command,  in  order  that  when 
tiie  time  arrives  in  which  I  must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the 
ground  which  I  deem  the  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I  may  have  no 
occasion  to  swerve.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  the  ground  I  deem  most 
just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  the  whole  country. 
J  take  it,  I  hope,  in  good  temper,  certainly  with  no  malice  towards  any 
section.  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  our  difficulties.  The  man  does  not  live  who  is  more  de- 
voted to  peace  than  I  am.     [Cheers.]    None  who  would  do  more  to  pro- 
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4erve  it,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  pat  the  foot  down  firmly.  [Here  the 
indieace  broke  out  into  cheers  so  loud  and  long,  that  for  some  moments 
t  was  impossible  to  hear  Mr.  Dncoln^s  voice.]  And  if  I  do  my  duty  and 
io  right,  yon  will  sustain  me,  will  yon  not  ?  [Load  cheers,  and  cries  of 
*  Yes,  yes,  we  will.'*]  Received,  as  I  am,  by  the  members  of  a  legislature, 
*he  minority  of  whom  do  not  agree  with  me  in  political  sentiments,  I 
xmst  that  I  may  have  their  assistance  in  piloting  the  ship  of  State 
ihrongh  this  voyage,  snrroanded  by  perils  as  it  is ;  for  if  it  should  suffer 
wreck  now,  there  will  be  no  pilot  ever  needed  for  another  voyage.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  already  spoken  longer  than  I  intended,  and  must  beg  leave 
to  stop  here. 

The  procession  then  moved  to  the  Trenton  House, 
where  the  President-elect  made  the  following  speech  to 
the  crowd  outside : — 

I  have  been  invited  by  your  representatives  to  the  Legislature  to  visit 
this,  the  capital  of  your  honored  State,  and  in  acknowledging  their  kind 
invitation,  compelled  to  respond  to  the  welcome  of  the  presidiag  officers  of 
each  body,  and  I  suppose  they  intended  I  should  speak  to  you  through 
them,  as  they  are  the  representatives  of  all  of  you ;  and  if  I  was  to  speak 
again  here,  I  should  only  have  to  repeat,  in  a  great  measure,  much  that  I 
have  said,  which  would  be  disgusting  to  my  friends  around  me  who  have 
met  here.  I  have  no  speech  to  make,  but  merely  appear  to  see  you  and 
let  you  look  at  me ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  think  I  have  greatly  the  best  of 
the  bargain.     [Laughter.]    My  friends,  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 

The  party  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  4  o'clock,  and  the 
President-elect,  proceeding  immediately  to  the  Continen- 
tal Hotel,  was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speech  from  Mayor 
Henry,  to  which  he  replied  as  follows : — 

Mb.  Mayor  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  Philadelphia  : — I  appear  before 
you  to  make  no  lengthy  speech,  but  to  thank  you  for  this  reception.  The 
reception  you  have  given  me  to-night  is  not  to  me,  the  man,  the  individ- 
ual, but  to  the  man  who  temporarily  represents,  or  should  represent,  the 
m^esty  of  the  nation.  [Cheers.]  It  is  true,  as  your  worthy  Mayor  has 
said,  that  there  is  anxiety  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  I  deem  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  this  dissatisfied  position  of  our 
fellow-citizens  does  not  point  us  to  any  thing  in  which  they  are  being 
injured,  or  al>out  to  be  injured ;  for  which  reason,  I  have  felt  all  the  while 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  crisis,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  time,  is  artificial.  If  there  be  those  who  diflfer  with  me  upon 
this  subject,  they  have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial  diflSculty  that 
exists.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  artificial  panic  may  not  do  consid- 
erable harm;  that  it  has  done  such  I  do  not  deny.    The  hope  that  hae 
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been  expressed  by  your  Mayor,  that  I  may  be  able  to  restore  peace,  har- 
mony, and  prosperity  to  the  country,  is  most  worthy  of  him ;  and  happy, 
indeed,  will  I  be  if  I  shall  be  able  to  verify  and  fulfil  that  hope.  [Tre- 
mendous cheering.]  I  promise  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  bring  to  the 
work  a  sincere  heart.  Whether  I  will  bring  a  head  equal  to  that  heart 
will  be  for  future  times  to  determine.  It  were  useless  for  me  to  speak  of 
details  of  plans  now ;  I  shall  speak  oflScially  next  Monday  week,  if  ever. 
If  I  sliould  not  speak  then,  it  were  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  If  I  do 
speak  then,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  When  I  do  speak,  I  shall 
take  such  ground  as  I  deem  best  calculated  to  restore  peace,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation 
and  the  liberty  of  these  States  and  these  people.  Your  worthy  Mayor 
has  expressed  the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  that  it  were  convenient 
for  me  to  remain  in  your  city  long  enough  to  consult  your  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  or,  as  it  were,  to  listen  to  those  breathings  rising  within 
the  consecrated  walls  wherein  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and, 
I  will  add,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  originally  framed  and 
adopted.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  I  assure  you  and  your  Mayor  that  I 
had  hoped  on  this  occasion,  and  upon  all  occasions  during  my  life,  that  I 
shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  these  holy  and  most 
sacred  walls.  I  never  asked  any  thing  that  does  not  breathe  fW>m  those 
walls.  All  my  political  warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that 
came  forth  from  these  sacred  walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cun- 
ning, and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  ever  I  prove  false 
to  those  teachings.  Fellow-citizens,  I  have  addressed  you  longer  than  I 
expected  to  do,  and  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  good-night. 

On  the  21st,  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the  old  Independence 
Hall,  from  which  was  originally  issued  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  was  received  in  a  cordial  speech 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Cuyler,  to  which  he  made  the  follow- 
ing response : — 

Mb.  Gutleb  : — I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  standing 
here  in  this  place,  where  were  collected  together  the  wisdom,  the  patriot- 
ism, the  devotion  to  principle  from  which  sprang  the  institutions  under 
which  we  live.  You  have  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in  my  hands 
is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  I  can  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political  sentiments 
I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in  and  were  given  to  the  world 
from  this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that  did  not  spring 
from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men 
who  assembled  here,  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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I  endence.  I  have  ponderod  over  the  toils  that  were  endnred  hj  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  array  who  achieved  that  independence.  I  have 
often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this 
Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother-land,  hut  that  sentiment  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to  the  world,  for  all  future  time.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.  This  is  the  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  my  friends,  can  this 
country  be  saved  upon  that  basis  ?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be 
saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  country  can- 
not be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.  [Applause.]  Now, 
in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
or  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course ; 
and  I  may  say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  Grovernment,  and  then  it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self- 
defence.     [Applause.] 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unexpected  speech,  and  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  say  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  supposed  it  was 
merely  to  do  something  towards  raising  the  flag — I  may,  therefore,  have 
said  something  indiscreet.  [Cries  of  "  No,  no."]  I  have  said  nothing  but 
what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God, 
die  by. 

One  object  of  the  visit  to  the  Hall  was,  to  have  Mr. 
Lincoln  assist  in  raising  the  national  flag  over  the  Hall. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the  platform 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  was  invited,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress, to  raise  the  flag.  He  responded  in  a  patriotic 
speech,  announcing  his  cheerful  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest. He  alluded  to  the  original  flag  of  thirteen  stars, 
saying  that  the  number  had  increased  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  we  became  a  happy,  powerful  people,  each  star  add- 
ing to  its  prosperity.  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  we  could  reason  to- 
gether, reaflSrm  our  devotion  to  the  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Let  us  make 
up  our  minds,  said  he,  that  whenever  we  do  put  a  new  star 
upon  our  banner,  it  shall  be  a  fixed  one,  never  to  be 
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dimmed  by  the  horrors  of  war,  but  brightened  by  the 
contentment  and  prosperity  of  peace.  Let  us  go  on  to 
extend  the  area  of  our  usefulness,  and  add  star  upon  star, 
until  their  light  shall  shine  over  five  hundred  millions  of 
free  and  happy  people.  He  then  performed  his  part  in 
the  ceremony,  amidst  a  thundering  discharge  of  artillery. 
In  the  afternoon  he  left  for  the  West.  On  reaching 
Lancaster  he  was  received  with  a  salute,  and  replied  to 
an  address  of  welcome  in  the  following  words : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemsn  of  Old  Lanoabteb  :— I  appear  not  to  make  a 
speech.  I  have  not  time  to  make  a  speech  at  length,  and  not  strength  to 
make  them  on  every  occasion ;  and  worse  than  all,  I  have  none  to  make. 
There  is  plenty  of  matter  to  speak  ahoat  in  these  times,  hat  it  is  well 
known  that  the  more  a  man  speaks  the  less  he  is  understood — the  more 
he  says  one  thing,  the  more  his  adversaries  contend  he  meant  something 
else.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  officially,  and  then  I  will  en- 
deavor to  put  my  thoughts  just  as  plain  as  I  can  express  myself— true  to 
the  Constitution  and  Union  of  all  the  States,  and  to  the  perpetual  liberty 
of  all  the  people.  Until  I  so  speak,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  details. 
In  conclusion,  I  greet  you  most  heartily,  and  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell. 

On  reaching  Harrisburg,  on  the  22d,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
escorted  to  the  legislature,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses,  to  whom  he  replied 
as  follows : — 

I  appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few,  brief  remarks,  in  response  to 
what  has  been  said  to  me.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  reception, 
and  the  generous  words  in  which  support  has  been  promised  me  upon 
this  occasion.  I  thank  your  great  Commonwealth  for  the  overwhelming 
support  it  recently  gave,  not  me  personally,  but  the  cause  which  I  think 
a  just  one,  in  the  late  election.  [Loud  applause.]  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  fact — the  interesting  fact,  perhaps,  we  should  say — that  I  for 
the  first  time  appear  at  the  Capital  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania upon  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  in  connection 
with  that  belove<l  anniversary  connected  with  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  have  already  ^one  through  one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this  morn- 
ing in  the  ceremonies  at  Philadelphia.  Under  the  high  conduct  of  gentle- 
men there,  I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in 
old  Independence  Hall  [enthusiastic  cheering],  to  have  a  few  words 
addressed  to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing, with  much  regret,  that  I  had  not  more  time  time  to  express  oomo- 
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thing  of  in  J  own  feelings,  exeited  by  the  occasion,  somewhat  to  hannonize 
and  give  shape  to  the  feelings  that  had  been  really  the  feelings  of  my 
whole  life.  Besides  this,  onr  friends  there  had  provided  a  magnificent 
flag  of  the  country.  They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given  the  honor 
of  arising  it  to  the  head  of  its  staff.  [Applause.]  And  when  it  went  up,  I 
was  pleased  that  it  went  to  its  place  by  the  strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm, 
when,  according  to  the  arrangement,  the  cord  was  pnlled,  and  it  floated 
gloriously  to  the  wind,  without  an  accident,  in  the  light,  glowing  sunshine 
of  the  morning.  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  there  was,  in  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  that  beautiful  ceremony,  at  least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to 
come.  [Loud  applause.]  How  could  I  help  feeling  then  as  I  often  have  felt? 
In  the  whole  of  that  proceeding  I  was  a  very  humble  instrument.  I  had 
not  provided  the  flag;  I  had  not  made  the  arrangements  for  elevating  it 
to  its  place ;  I  had  applied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  my  feeble  strength 
in  raising  it.  In  the  whole  transaction  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  had  arranged  it,  and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous  co-operation  of 
the  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  country  may  yet  be  kept 
flaunting  gloriously.  [Loud,  enthusiastic,  and  continued  cheers.]  I  recur 
for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  some  words  uttered  at  the  hotel,  in  regard  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  military  support  which  the  General  Govern- 
ment may  expect  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper 
emergency.  To  guard  against  any  possible  mistake  do  I  recur  to  this. 
It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate  the  possibility  that  a  neces- 
sity may  arise  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  military  arm.  [Applause.] 
While  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  see  the  manifestation  upon  your 
streets  of  your  military  force  here,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your 
promises  here  to  use  that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency — while  I  make 
these  acknowledgments  I  desire  to  repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sible misconstruction,  that  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have 
no  use  for  them.  [Applause.]  That  it  will  never  become  their  duty  to 
shed  blood,  and  most  especially  never  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  I  promise 
that,  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom  to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in 
any -wise  be  brought  about,  it  shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine.  [Cheers.] 
Allusion  has  also  been  made  by  one  of  your  honored  speakers  to  some 
remarks  recently  made  by  myself  at  Pittsburg,  in  regard  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  especial  interest  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  now  wish  only  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  the  few 
remarks  which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were  rather  carefully  worded. 
I  took  pains  that  they  should  be  so.  I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  add 
to  them,  or  subtract  from  them.  I  leave  them  precisely  as  they  stand 
[applause],  adding  only  now,  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  expression  from 
you,  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  significant  that  they  are  satisfactory  to 
you.  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  allow  me  to  return  you  again  my  most  sincere 
thanks. 
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After  the  delivery  of  this  address,  Mr.  Lincoln  devoted 
some  hours  to  the  reception  of  visitors,  and  at  six  o'clock 
retired  to  his  room.  The  next  morning  the  whole  coun- 
try was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington— twelve  hours  sooner  than  he  had  originally  in- 
tended. His  sudden  departure  proved  to  have  been  a 
measure  of  precaution  for  which  events  subsequently 
disclosed  afforded  a  full  justification.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  home,  the  rumor  had  been 
current  that  he  would  never  reach  the  Capital  alive.  An 
attempt  was  made  on  the  Toledo  and  Western  Railroad, 
on  the  11th  of  February,  to  throw  from  the  track  the  train 
on  which  he  was  journeying,  and  just  as  he  was  leaving 
Cincinnati  a  hand  grenade  was  found  to  have  been  se- 
creted on  board  the  cars.  These  and  other  circumstances 
led  to  an  organized  and  thorough  investigation,  under  the 
direction  of  a  police  detective,  carried  on  with  great  skill 
and  perseverance  at  Baltimore,  and  which  resulted  in  dis- 
closing the  fact  that  a  small  gang  of  assassins,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Italian  who  assumed  the  name  of  Orsini, 
had  arranged  to  take  his  life  during  his  passage  through 
Baltimore.  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Seward  had  both  been 
apprised  of  the  same  fact  through  another  source,  and 
they  had  sent  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  as  a  special  messenger 
to  Philadelphia,  to  meet  the  President-elect  there,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  Harrisburg,  and  give  him 
notice  of  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
deviate  from  the  programme  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  these  communications;  except 
that^  under  the  advice  of  friends,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  anticipate  by  one  train  the  time  he  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  Washington.  He  reached  there  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  the  23d. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city  waited  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  ten- 
dered him  a  welcome.    He  replied  to  them  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Mayor  : — I  thank  you,  and  through  you  the  municipal  authorities 
of  this  city  who  accompany  you,  for  this  welcome.     And  as  it  is  the  first 
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time  in  my  life,  since  the  present  phase  of  politics  lias  presented  itself  in 
this  country,  that  I  have  said  any  thing  puhlicly  within  a  region  of 
ooantry  where  the  institution  of  slavery  exists,  I  will  take  this  occasion 
to  say,  that  I  think  very  much  of  the  ill-feeling  that  has  existed  and  still 
exists  hetween  the  people  in  the  sections  from  which  I  came  and  the 
people  here,  is  dependent  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  one  another.  I 
therefore  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
all  the  gentlemen  present,  that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any 
other  than  as  kindly  feelings  towards  you  as  the  people  of  my  own 
section.  I  have  not  now,*" and  never  have  had,  any  disposition  to  treat 
you  in  any  respect  otherwise  than  as  my  own  neighbors.  I  have  not 
now  any  purpose  to  withhold  from  you  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Consti- 
tution, under  any  circumstances,  that  I  would  not  feel  myself  constrained 
to  withhold  from  my  own  neighbors ;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that  when 
we  shall  become  better  acquainted — ^and  I  say  it  with  great  confidence — 
we  shall  like  each  other  the  more.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  this 
reception. 

On  the  next  evening  a  serenade  was  given  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  by  the  members  of  the  Republican  Association, 
and  he  then  addressed  the  crowd  which  the  occasion  had 
brought  together  as  follows  :— 

My  Friends  : — I  suppose  that  I  may  take  this  as  a  compliment  paid  to 
me,  and  as  such  please  accept  my  thanks  for  it.  I  have  reached  this  City 
of  Washington  under  circumstances  considerably  differing  from  those 
under  which  any  other  man  has  ever  reached  it.  I  am  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  official  position  amongst  the  people,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  politically  opposed  to  me,  and  are  yet  opposed  to  me,  as  I  suppose. 

I  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I  only  propose  to  say,  as  I  did 
on  yesterday,  when  your  worthy  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  called 
upon  me,  that  I  thought  much  of  the  ill  feeling  that  has  existed  between 
yon  and  the  people  of  your  surroundings  and  that  people  from  among 
whom  I  came,  has  depended,  and  now  depends,  upon  a  misunder- 
standing. 

I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  along  as  prosperously  as  I  believe  we  all 
desire  they  may,  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  something  of  this 
misunderstanding;  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  convince  you,  and  the  people 
of  your  section  of  the  country,  that  we  regard  you  aa  in  all  things  our 
equals,  and  in  all  things  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  the  same  treat- 
ment that  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  that  we  are  in  no  wise  disposed,  if  it 
were  in  our  power,  to  oppress  you,  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  your  rights 
nnder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split 
hairs  with  you  in  regard  to  these  rights,  but  are  determined  to  give  you, 
as  far  as  lies  in  our  hands,  all  your  rights  under  the  Constitution — not 
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gnidgingly,  but  fullj  and  fairly.  [Applause.]    I  hope  that,  by  thns  dealing 
with  jon,  we  will  become  better  acquainted,  and  be  better  friends. 

And  now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  remarks,  and  again  returning  my 
thanks  for  this  compliment,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear  a  littlo 
more  of  your  good  music,  I  bid  you  good-night. 

This  closed  Mr.  Lincoln's  public  speeches  down  to  the 
date  of  his  inangnration. 


I 
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CHAPTER   VL 

PROM  TUB    INAUGURATION    TO    THE    MEETINO   OP    CCNGRBSS^ 
JULY  4,  186L 

The  Ikauoural  Addbess. — Oboanization  of  the  Governmsnt. — The 
Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. — Passage  of  Troops  through  Bal- 
timore.— Interview  with  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore. — The  Block- 
ade OF  Rebel  Ports. — The  President  and  the  Virginia  Commis- 
8I0NEBA. — Instruction  to  our  Ministers  abroad. — Recognition  of 
the  Rebels  as  Belligerents. — Rights  of  Neutrals. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  oath 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office.  He  was 
quite  right  in  saying,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  his 
home  in  Springfield,  that  those  duties  were  greater  than 
had  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  A  conspiracy  which  had  been  on  foot  for 
thirty  years  had  reached  its  crisis.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
that  had  been  done  by  the  leading  spirits  in  this  move- 
ment, the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  were  by  no 
means  a  unit  in  its  support.  Seven  of  those  States — South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana — had  passed  secession  ordinances,  and 
united  in  the  establishment  of  a  hostile  Confederacy  ;  but 
in  nearly  all  of  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
were  opposed  to  the  movement,  while  in  all  the  remaining 
slaveholding  States  a  very  active  canvass  was  carried  on 
between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  secession.  In 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  especially, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  vindicated  and 
its  authority  sustained  by  men  of  pre-eminent  ability  and 
of  commanding  reputation,  and  there  seemed  abundant 
reason  for  hoping  that,  by  the  adoption  of  prudent  meas 
ures,  the  slaveholding  section  might  be  divided,  and  the 
Border  Slave  States  retained  in  the  Union.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  rebel  Confederacy  saw  the  importance  of  push 
11 
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ing  the  issue  to  an  instant  decision.  Under  their  directions 
nearly  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  custom-houses, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of 
the  seceded  States,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  by 
representatives  of  the  rebel  government.  The  only  forts 
in  the  South  which  remained  in  possession  of  the  Union 
were  Ports  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  JeflTerson  on  the  Florida 
coast,  and  Port  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor,  and  prepa- 
rations were  far  advanced  for  the  reduction  and  capture 
of  these^  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  South 
had  resigned  their  commissions  and  entered  the  rebel 
service.  Civil  officers  representing  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  States  could  no 
longer  discharge  their  functions,  and  all  the  powers  of 
that  Government  were  practically  paralyzed. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task,  first,  of  withholding  the  Border  States 
ftom  joining  the  Confederacy,  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  work  of  quelling  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Constitution. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguration  took  place  as  usual  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  presence  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  spectators.  A  large  military  force  was  in 
attendance,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Scott,  but  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
of  the  occasion.  Before  taking  the  oath  of  office,  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  United  States: — 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Gk)Yemment  itself  I  appear 
before  jon  to  address  yon  briefly,  and  to  take  in  your  presence  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the 
President  "  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office." 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me  to  diacuss  thoM 
matters  of  administration  about  which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or 
excitement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist,  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States, 
that  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican  Administration  their  property  and 
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their  peftoe  and  personal  secnritj  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has  never 
been  any  reasonable  cause  fur  suoh  apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most 
ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open 
to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of 
him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those  speeches 
when  I  declare  that  **  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe 
I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.'^  Those 
who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made; 
this  and  many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And 
more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law 
to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution  which  I  now 
read: — 

Besohedj  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  Stat«^B, 
and  e$[>ecially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domes- 
tic institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to 
the  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  polit- 
ical fabric  depend,  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force 
of  the  soil  of.  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

I  now  reiterate  thescT  sentiments ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  only  press  upon 
the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  sus- 
ceptible, that  the  property,  i)eace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in 
anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Administration.  I  add,  too, 
that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States,  when  law- 
fully demanded,  for  whatever  cause — as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to 
another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  any  other  of  its  provisions : — 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  dej^vered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

It  18  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  intended  by  those  who 
made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lawgiver  b  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  swear  their 
support  to  the  whole  Constitution — to  this  provision  as  much  as  any  other. 
To  the  proposition,  then,  that  slaves,  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms 
of  this  clause,  ^^shaU  be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unanimous.  Now, 
if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  ^ood 
that  unanimous  oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  clause  should  be  en- 
forced by  National  or  by  State  authority ;  but  surely  that  difference  is 
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not  a  Terj  material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be  of 
but  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to  others,  by  which  authority  it  is  dono. 
And  should  any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  his  oath  shall  go  unkept, 
(HI  a  mere  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept?. 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the  safeguards  of  lib- 
erty known  in  civilized  and  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so 
that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave  ?  And  might 
it  not  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement 
of  that  clause  in  the  Oonstitution  which  guarantees  that  ^^  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservation,  and  with  no 
purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules. 
And  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Congress  as 
proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both 
in  official  and  private  stations,  to  confonn  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts 
which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  im- 
punity in  having  them  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of  a  President  under 
our  National  Constitution.  During  that  period,  fifteen  different  and  greatly 
distinguished  citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  They  have  conducted  it  through  many  perils, 
and  generally  with  great  success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for  prece- 
dent, I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief  constitutional  term  of 
four  years,  under  great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A  disruption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  heretofore  only  menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted. 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  National  Governments.  It  is  safe 
to  assert  that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provi- 
sions of  our  National  Government,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever — it 
being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  in 
the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  Government  proper,  but  an  associ- 
ation of  States  in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be 
peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One  party 
to  a  contract  may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it  not  require 
all  to  lawfully  rescind  it? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find  the  proposition  that, 
in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It 
was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It  was  ma- 
tured and  continued  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was 
forther  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  tho  then  Thirteen  States  expressly 
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plighted  and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation in  1778.  And,  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for 
ordaining  and  establishing  the  Constitotion  was  ^^  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union."  • 

But  if  destruction  of  the  Union,  by  one,  or  by  a  part  only,  of  the 
States,  be  lawfully  possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  the  Con- 
stitution having  lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon  its  own  mere  motion, 
can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that 
effect  are  legally  void;  and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States,  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or 
revolutionary,  according  to  circumstances. 

I,  tlierefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as 
the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this  I  deem  to  be 
only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part ;  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the 
requisite  means,  or,  in  some  authoritative  manner,  direct  the  contrary.  I 
trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence ;  and  there  shall 
be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  National  authority.  The  power  con- 
fided to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts; but  beyond  what  may  be  but  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will 
be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 
Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  any  interior  locality,  shall  be  so 
great  and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  hold- 
ing the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious  stran- 
gers among  the  people  for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may 
exist  in  the  Government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal, 
I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for  the  time,  the  uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense 
of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and  reflection. 
The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current  events  and  ex- 
perience shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be  proper,  and  in  every 
case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful 
volution  of  the  National  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympa- 
thietf  and  afiTections. 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither 
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affirm  nor  deny;  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  thein. 
To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  not  speak  ? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destraction  of  onr 
National  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hope^,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  ascertain  precisely  why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard  so  des- 
perate a  st^p  while  there  is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the  ills  you 
fly  from  have  no  real  existence  ?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  yon  fly 
to  are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from — will  you  risk  the  com- 
mission of  so  fearful  a  mistake  ? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  aU  constitutional  rights  can 
be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution,  has  been  denied  ?  I  think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind 
is  so  constituted  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this. 
Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly  w^tten  provision 
of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force  of  num- 
bers, a  mcgority  should  deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly  written  consti- 
tutional right,  it  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution — 
certainly  would  if  such  right  were  a  vital  one.  But  such  is  not  our  case. 
AU  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are  so  plainly  assured 
to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations,  guarantees  and  prohibitions  in  the 
Constitution,  that  controversies  never  arise  concerning  them.  But  no 
organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  specifically  applicable  to 
every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical  administration.  No  fore- 
sight can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  contain,  ex- 
press provisions  for  all  possible  questions.  Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be 
surrendered  by  National  or  by  State  authority  ?  The  Constitution  does 
not  expressly  say.  May  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories?  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in 
the  Territories?     The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitutional  controversies, 
and  we  divide  upon  them  into  m^orities  and  minorities.  If  the  minority 
will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or  the  Government  must  cease. 
There  is  no  other  alternative;  for  continuing  the  Government  is  acquies- 
cence on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede 
rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in  turn,  will  divide 
and  ruin  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from  them  when- 
ever a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  minority.  For  instance, 
why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a  year  or  two  hence, 
arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now 
claim  to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now 
being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the  States  to  com- 
pose a  new  Union,  as  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed 
secession  ? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy.    A 
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mijoritj  hold  in  restraint  by  constitutional  checks  and  limitations,  and 
always  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions  and 
sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejects 
it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  im- 
possible; the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly 
inadmissible ;  so  that,  rejecting  the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or  despot- 
ism, in  some  form,  is  all  that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some,  that  constitutional  ques- 
tions are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such 
decisions  must  be  binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to 
the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  respect 
and  consideration  in  all  parallel  cases,  by  all  other  departments  of  the 
Government.  And  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decisions  may 
be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  alill,  the  evil  effect  following  it  being 
limited  to  that  particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled, 
and  never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than 
could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  the  same  time,  the  candid 
citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  vital 
questions  affecting  the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in  ordinary 
litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased 
to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their 
Government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  Court  or  the  Judges. 
It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to  decide  cases  properly 
brought  before  them,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn 
their  decisions  to  political  purposes.  One  section  of  our  country  believes 
slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is 
wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 
pute. The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the 
suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps, 
as  any  law  o^n  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in 
each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured ;  and  it  would  be  worse, 
in  both  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before.  The 
foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately 
revived,  without  restriction,  in  one  section;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now 
only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  re- 
spective sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and  inter- 
oourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.    It  is 
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impossible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageoas  or  more 
satisfactory  after  separation  than  before.  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier 
than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war, 
you  cannot  fight  always ;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and 
no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  us  to 
terms  of  intercourse,  are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  Government,  they 
can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revolu- 
tionary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the 
National  Constitution  amended.  While  I  make  no  recommendation  of 
amendments,  I  fuUy  recognize  the  rightful  authority  of  the  people  over 
'the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in 
the  instrument  itself ;  and  I  should,  under  existing  circumstances,  favor, 
rather  than  oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  being  aflforded  the  people  to  act 
upon  it.  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  convention  mode  seems 
preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the  people 
themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  take  or  reject  proposi- 
tions originated  by  others,  not  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  might  not  be  precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  to  either  accept  or 
refuse.  I  understand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution — which 
amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen — has  passed  Congress,  to  the  efiPect 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  service.  •  To  avoid 
misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to 
speak  of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a  pro- 
vision now  to  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objections  to  its 
being  made  express  and  irretocable. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  people,  and  they 
have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terras  for  the  separation  of  the  States. 
Tlie  people  themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose;  but  the  Executive, 
as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present 
Government  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by 
him,  to  his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people  ?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world  ?  In  our 
present  differences,  is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right  ? 
If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be 
on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that 
justice  will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the 
American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we  live,  the  same  people 
have  wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mischief;  and 
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have,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided  for  the  return  of  that  little'  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  people  retain  their  virtne 
and  vigilance,  no  Administration,  hj  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly, 
can  very  seriously  injure  the  Government  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole 
auhject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be .  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an 
object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never 
take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time ;  but  no 
good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied, 
still  have  the  old  Oonstitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive  point, 
the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  Administration 
will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  yon  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute, 
there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet 
forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way, 
all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is 
the  momentous  issues  of  civil  war.     The  Government  will  not  assail  yon. 

Ton  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government; 
while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  ^^  preserve,  protect,  and  de 
fend  "it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  affection. 

The  mystic  cord  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  aa 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature.  ^ 

The  declarations  of  the  Inaugural,  as  a  general  thing, 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  was  seen,  everywhere,  that  while  President  Lin- 
coln felt  constrained,  by  the  most  solemn  obligations 
of  duty,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  over  all  the  territory  within  its  juris- 
diction, whenever  that  authority  should  be  •  disputed  by 
the  actual  exercise  of  armed  force,  he  would  nevertheless 
do  nothing  whatever  to  provoke  such  a  demonstration, 
and  would  take  no  step  wliich  could  look  like  violence  or 
offensive  warfare  upon  the  seceded  States.  In  the  Border 
States  its  reception  was  in  the  main  satisfactory.     But,  as 
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a  matter  of  course,  in  those  States,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  South,  the  secession  leaders  gave  it  the  mosl 
hostile  construction.  No  effort  was  spared  to  inflame  the 
public  mind,  by  representing  the  Inaugural  as  embodying 
the  purpose  of  the  President  to  make  war  upon  the 
Southern  States  for  their  attempt  to  secure  a  redress  of 
wrongs. 

The  President's  first  act  was  to  construct  his  Cabinet, 
which  was  done  by  the  appointpient  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State ;  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Simon  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War ;  Gideon  Welles,  of  Con 
necticut.  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  In- 
diana, Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Montgomery  Blair,  of 
Maryland,  Postmaster-General ;  and  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  Attorney-General.  These  nominations  were  all 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  these  gentlemen  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  several  offices. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Messrs.  John  Forsyth,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  requested  an  unofficial 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  latter 
declined.  On  the  13th  they  sent  to  him  a  communication, 
informing  him  that  they  were  in  Washington  as  commis- 
sioners from  a  government  composed  of  seven  States 
which  had  withdrawn  from  the  American  Union,  and  that 
they  desired  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  questions  growing  out  of  this  separation.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, by  direction  of  the  President,  declined  to  receive 
Ihem,  because  it  ''could  not  be  admitted  that  the  States 
referred  to  had,  in  law  or  fact,  withdrawn  from  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so  in  any  other  manner 
than  with  the  consent  and  concert  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  given  through  a  National  Convention, 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  This  communication, 
though  written  on  the  15th  of  March,  was  withheld,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  until  the  8th  of  April, 
when  it  was  delivered.  The  fact  of  its  reQeipt,  and  its 
character,  were  instantly  telegraphed  to  Charleston,  and 
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it  was  made  the  occasion  for  precipitating  the  revolution 
by  an  act  which,  it  was  believed,  would  unite  all  the 
Southern  States  in  support  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the 
day  of  its  receipt,  the  8th  of  April,  General  Beauregard, 
at  Charleston,  telegraphed  to  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel 
Secretary  of  War,  at  Montgomery,  that  "an  authorized 
messenger  from  President  Lincoln  had  just  informed  Gov- 
ernor Pickens  and  himself  that  provisions  would  be  sent 
to  Fort  Sumter  peaceably,  or,  otherwise,  by  force."  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  was  instructed  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  fort,  which  he  did  on  the  11th,  and  was  at  once  in- 
formed by  Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  command,  that 
his  *'  sense  of  honor  and  his  obligations  to  his  Government 
prevented  his  compliance."  On  the  night  of  the  same  day 
General  Beauregard  wrote  to  Major  Anderson,  by  orders 
of  his  Government,  that  if  he  *' would  state  the  time  at 
which  he  would  evacuate  Fort  Sumter"  (as  it  was  known 
that  it  must  soon  be  evacuated  for  lack  of  provisions), 
"and  will  agree  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  use 
your  guns  against  us  unless  ours  shall  be  employed 
against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  opening  fire 
upon  you."  At  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
Major  Anderson  replied  that  he  would  evacuate  the  fort 
by  noon  on  the  15th,  abiding,  meantime,  by  the  terms 
proposed,  unless  he  should  "receive,  prior  to  that,  control- 
ling instructions  from  Jiis  Government,  or  additional  sup- 
plies." In  reply  to  this  note  he  was  notified,  at  half-past 
three,  that  the  rebels  would  open  their  batteries  upon  the 
fort  in  one  hour  from  that  time.  This  they  did,  and,  after 
a  bombardment  of  thirty-three  hours,  Major  Anderson 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  which  he  carried  into  effect 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th. 

The  effect  of  this  open  act  of  war  was,  in  some  respects, 
precisely  what  had  been  anticipated  by  the  rebel  authori- 
ties :  in  other  respects,  it  was  very  different.  Upon  the 
Southern  States  it  had  the  effect  of  arousing  public  senti- 
ment to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  strength- 
ening the  rebel  cause.  At  the  North,  it  broke  down, 
for  the  moment,  all  party  distinctions,  and  united  the 
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people  in  a  cordial  and  hearty  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  President  regarded  it  as  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  support  of  the  com- 
bination which  had  been  organized  into  a  Confederacy  to 
resist  and  destroy  its  authority,  and  he  saw,  at  once,  that 
it  could  be  met  and  defeated  only  by  the  force  placed  in 
his  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  that  authority.  He 
accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  April,  issued  the  following 


PROOLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Whereas^  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  paat 
and  now  are  opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals 
by  law :  now,  therefore,  I,  Abba.ha.m  Lincoln^  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy- 
five  thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the 
laws  to  be  duly  executed. 

The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
State  authorities  through  the  War  Department.  I  appeal  to  all  loyal 
citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the 
integrity,  and  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured. 
I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby 
called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property 
which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union ;  and  in  every  event  the  utmost 
care  will  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid 
any  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or  interference  with,  property,  or  any 
disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  I  hereby 
command  the  persons  composing  the  combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse 
and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  within  twenty  days  from 
this  date. 

Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by 
the  Constitution,  convene  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  Senators  and 
Representatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  assemble  at  their  respective 
chambers,  at  twelve  o^clock,  noon,  on  Tliursday,  the  fourth  day  of  July 
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next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  determine  snch  measures  as,  in  their 
wisdom,  the  pablic  safety  and  interest  may  seem  to  demand. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
jear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President. 
William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issue  of  this  Proclamation  created  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  country.  Scarcely  a  voice 
was  raised  in  any  of  the  Northern  States  against  this 
measure,  which  was  seen  to  be  one  of  absolute  necessity 
and  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Every  Northern  State  responded  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent's demand,  and  from  private  persons,  as  well  as  by 
the  legislatures,  men,  arms,  and  money  were  oflTered,  in 
unstinted  profusion,  and  with  the  most  zealous  alacrity, 
in  support  of  the  Government.  Massachusetts  was  first 
in  the  field ;  and  on  the  first  day  after  the  issue  of  the 
Proclamation,  her  Sixth  Regiment,  completely  equipped, 
started  from  Boston  for  the  National  Capital.  Two  more 
xegiments  were  also  made  ready,  and  took  their  departure 
^thin  forty-eight  hours.  The  Sixth  Regiment,  on  its 
^ay  to  Washington,  on  the  19th,  was  attacked  by  a  mob 
3n  Baltimore,  carrying  a  secession  flag,  and  several  of  its 
:inembers  were  killed  or  severely  wounded.  Tliis  inflamed 
to  a  still  higher  point  the  excitement  which  already  per- 
"vaded  the  country.  The  whole  Northern  section  of  the 
X'nion  felt  outraged  that  troops  should  be  assailed  and 
murdered  on  their  way  to  protect  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  Maryland,  where  the  Secession  party  was 
strong,  there  was  also  great  excitement,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  united  in  urging, 
for  prudential  reasons,  that  no  more  troops  should  be 
brought  through  that  city.  To  their  representation  the 
President  made  the  following  reply : — 
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WASHiiroTOir,  April  89,  IMl. 
Governor  Hioks  and  Major  Bbowk  : 

Gbntlbmbn  : — Your  letter  by  Messrs.  Bond,  Dobbin,  and  Brune  is  re- 
ceived. I  tender  you  both  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  trying  situation  in  which  you  are  placed. 

For  the  future,  troops  must  be  brought  here,  but  I  make  no  point  of 
bringing  them  through  Baltimore.  Without  any  military  knowledge  my- 
self, of  course  I  must  leave  details  to  General  Scott.  He  hastily  said  this 
morning  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  "  March  them  around  Balti- 
more, and  not  through  it."  I  sincerely  hope  the  General,  on  fuller  reflec- 
tion, will  consider  this  practical  and  proper,  and  that  you  will  not  object 
to  it  By  this  a  collision  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  with  the  troops  will 
be  avoided,  unless  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  it.  I  hope  you  will 
exert  your  influence  to  prevent  this. 

Now  and  ever  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  for  peace  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Abraham  Lincolk. 

And  in  further  response  to  the  same  request  from  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  followed  by  a  suggestion  that  the  contro- 
versy between  the  North  and  South  might  be  referred  to 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  for  arbitration,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  the 
following  reply : — 

DsPARTMKirr  or  Stats,  April  22, 1861. 
His  Excellency  Thomas  H.  HioKS,  Governor  of  Maryland : 

Sib  : — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  commanication  of  this 
morning,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  you  have  felt  it  to  be  your  dtlty 
to  advise  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  order  elsewhere  the  troops 
then  off  Annapolis,  and  also  that  no  more  may  be  sent  through  Maryland ; 
and  that  you  have  further  suggested  that  Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act 
as  mediator  between  the  contending  parties  in  our  country,  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  that  communi- 
cation, and  to  assure  you  that  he  has  weighed  the  counsels  it  contains 
with  the  respect  which  he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Chief  Magistrates 
of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for  yourself.  He  regrets,  as  deeply 
as  any  magistrate  or  citizen  of  this  country  can,  that  demonstrations 
against  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  with  very  extensive  preparations 
for  the  effusion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty  to  call  out  the  forces  to 
which  you  allude. 

The  force  now  sought  to  be  brought  through  Maryland  is  intended  for 
nothing  but  the  defence  of  the  Capital.  The  President  has  necessarily 
eonfided  the  choice  of  the  National  highway  which  that  force  shall  take 
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1q  coming  to  this  city  to  the  Lieatenant-General  commanding  the  Arm>' 
of  the  United  States,  who,  like  his  only  predecessor,  is  not  less  distin- 
guished for  his  humanity  than  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  distin- 
gnished  pnblic  service. 

The  President  instructs  me  to  add,  that  the  National  highway  thus 
selected  by  the  Lieutenant-Oeneral  has  been  chosen  by  him  upon  consul- 
tation with  prominent  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Maryland  as  the  one 
'which,  while  a  route  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  farthest  removed  from  the 
X>opulous  cities  of  the  State,  and  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

The  President  cannot  but  remember  that  there  has  been  a  time  in  the 
liistory  of  our  country  when  a  general  of  the  American  Union,  with  forces 
designed  for  the  defence  of  its  Capital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the 
capital  of  that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Union. 

If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all  the  other  noble  sentiments  of 
that  age  in  Maryland,  the  President  would  be  hopeful,  nevertheless,  that 
there  is  one  that  would  forever  remain  there  and  everywhere.  That  sen- 
'timent  is,  that  no  domestic  contention  whatever  that  may  arise  among  the 
liarties  of  this  Republic  ought  in  any  case  to  be  referred  to  any  foreign 
arbitrament,  least  of  alj  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  European  monarchy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distinguished  consideration,  your  Excel- 
lency's obedient  servant,  William  H.  Sbwabd. 

At  the  President's  request,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and 
a  number  of  leading  influential  citizens  of  Maryland, 
waited  upon  him  at  Washington,  and  had  an  open  con- 
ference upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  State.  The 
Mayor  subsequently  made  the  following  report  of  the  in- 
terview : — 

The  President,  upon  his  part,  recognized  the  good  faith  of  the  city  and 
State  authorities,  and  insisted  upon  his  own.  lie  admitted  the  excited 
state  of  feeling  in  Baltimore,  and  his  desire  and  duty  to  avoid  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  people.  He  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absolute,  irresistible  necessity  of  having  a  transit  through  the 
State  for  such  troops  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Capital.  The  protection  of  Washington^  he  asseverated  with  great 
earnestness,  was  the  sple  object  of  concentrating  troops  there ;  and  he 
protested  that  none  of  the  troops  brought  through  Maryland  were  in- 
tended for  any  purposes  hostile  to  the  State,  or  aggressive  as  against  the 
Southern  States.  Being  now  unable  to  bring  them  up  the  Potomac  in 
security,  the  Government  must  either  bring  them  through  Maryland  or 
abandon  the  Capital. 
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lie  called  on  General  Scott  for  his  opinion,  which  the  General  gave  at 
length,  to  the  effect  that  troops  might  be  brought  through  Marylantl, 
without  going  through  Baltimore,  by  either  carrying  them  from  Perrys- 
ville  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Washington,  or  by  bringing  them 
to  the  Relay  House  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  and  marching  them 
to  the  Relay  House  on  the  Washington  Railroad,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
the  Capital.  If  the  people  would  permit  them  to  go  by  either  of  those 
routes  uninterruptedly,  the  necessity  of  their  passing  through  Baltimore 
would  be  avoided.  If  the  people  would  not  permit  them  a  transit  thus 
remote  from  the  city,  they  must  select  their  own  best  route,  and,  if  need 
be,  fight  their  way  through  Baltimore — a  result  which  the  General  e|ur- 
nestly  deprecated. 

The  President  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  desire  to  avoid 
a  collision,  and  said  that  no  more  troops  should  be  ordered  through  Balti- 
more, if  they  were  permitted  to  go  uninterruptedly  by  either  of  the  other 
routes  suggested.  In  this  disposition  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed  his 
participation. 

Mayor  Brown  assured  the  President  that  the  city  authorities  would  use 
all  lawful  means  to  prevent  their  citizens  from  leaving  Baltimore  to  attack  - 
tlie  troops  in  passing  at  a  distance  ;  but  he  urged,  at  the  same  time,  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  promise  any  thing  more  than  their 
best  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  excitement  was  great,  he  told  the 
President ;  the  people  of  all  classes  were  fully  aroused,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  the  presence  of  North- 
ern troops  anywhere  within  our  borders.  He  reminded  the  President, 
also,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  authorities  was  confined  to  their  own 
population,  and  that  he  could  give  no  promises  for  the  people  elsewhere, 
because  he  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  if  given.  The  President  frankly 
acknowledged  this  difficulty,  and  said  that  the  Government  wonld  only 
ask  the  city  authorities  to  use  their  best  efforts  with  respect  to  those 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  interview  terminated  with  the  distinct  assurance,  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  that  no  more  troops  would  be  sent  through  Baltimore  un- 
less obstructed  in  their  transit  in  other  directions,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  city  authorities  should  do  their  best  to  restrain  their 
own  people. 

In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  troops  were  for- 
warded to  Washington  by  way  of  Annapolis,  until  peace 
and  order  were  restored  in  Baltimore,  when  the  regular 
use  of  the  highway  through  that  city  was  resumed,  and 
has  been  continued  without  interruption  to  the  present 
time. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  blockading  the  ports  of  the  seceded  States :— 
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A  proclamation, 

By  the  President  of  the  Uhitted  States. 

Whereas^  An  insurrection  against  tho  Government  of  the  United  States 
lias  broken  out  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  efScientlj  executed  therehi 
conformable  to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  required  duties 
€;o  be  uniform  througliout  the  United  States : — 

And  vhereas^  A  combination  of  persons,  engaged  in  such  insurrection, 
liave  threatened  to  grant  pretended  letters  of  marque,  to  authorize  the 
liearers  thereof  to  commit  assaults  on  the  lives,  vessels,  and  property  of 
tte  good  citizens  of  the  country,  lawfully  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 
liigh  seas,  and  in  waters  of  the  United  States : — 

And  uihereas^  An  Executive  Proclamation  has  been  already  issued,  re- 
cjairing  the  persons  engaged  in  these  disorderly  proceedings  to  desist 
herefrom,  calling  out  a  militia  force  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
same,  and  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  to  deliberate  and 
determine  thereon : — 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
"^rith  a  view  to  the  same  purposes  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  quiet  and  orderly 
^tizens  pursuing  their  lawful  occupations,  until  Congress  shall  have 
assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  said  unlawful  proceedings,  or  until  the 
^ame  shall  have  ceased,  have  further  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a 
iDlockade  of  the  ports  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  the 
^aw8  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  laws  of  nations  in  such  cases  pro- 
"^ided*  For  this  purpose  a  competent  force  will  be  posted,  so  as  to  pre- 
"Vent  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid.  If,  therefore, 
'^rith  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach,  or  shall 
attempt  to  leave  any  of  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  indorse  on  her 
^"egister  the  fact  and  date  of  such  warning;  and  if  the  same  vessel  shall 
^ain  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  captured 
Snd  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  such  proceedings  against  her 
snd  her  cargo  as  prize  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that  if  any  person,  under  the  pre- 

t;eiided  authority  of  such  States,  or  under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest 

%  Teasel  of  the  United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of  her, 

much  persons  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for 

the  prevention  and  punishment  of  piracy. 

Ey  the  President  Abraham  Linooln. 

William  H.  Suwaud,  Secretary  of  State 

12 
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These  were  the  initial  steps  by  which  the  Government 
sought  to  repel  the  attempt  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  to 
overthrow  its  authority  by  force  of  arms.  Its  action  was 
at  that  time  wholly  defensive.  The  declarations  of  rebel 
officials,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Southern  press, 
indicated  very  clearly  their  intention  to  push  the  war 
begun  at  Sumter  into  the  North.  Jefferson  Davis  had 
himself  declared,  more  than  a  month  previous,  that  when- 
ever the  war  should  open,  the  North  and  Dot  the  South 
should  be  the  field  of  battle.  At  a  popular  demonstration 
held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  hearing  that  fire  had  been 
opened  upon  Sumter,  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel  Secretary 
of  War,  had  said,  that  while  "no  man  could  tell  where 
the  war  would  end,  he  would  prophesy  that  the  flag 
which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here,  would  float  over  the 
dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  first  of 
May,"  and  that  it  "might  float  eventually  over  Faneuil 
Hall  itself."  The  rebel  Government  had  gone  forward 
with  great  vigor  to  prepare  the  means  for  making  good 
these  predictions.  Volunteers  were  summoned  to  the 
fleld.  Besides  garrisoning  the  fortresses  in  their  posses- 
sion along  the  Southern  coast,  a  force  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men  was  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  Virginia. 
A  loan  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  was  raised,  and  Davis 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  letters  of  marque  to  all  per- 
sons who  might  desire  to  aid  the  rebel  Government  and 
enrich  themselves  by  depredations  upon  the  rich  and  ex- 
tended commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  South  thus 
plunged  openly  and  boldly  into  a  war  of  aggression  ;  and 
the  President,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  his 
Inaugural,  put  the  Government  upon  the  defensive,  and 
limited  the  military  operations  of  the  moment  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Capital. 

The  effect  of  these  preliminary  movements  upon  the 
Border  Slave  States  was  very  decided.  The  assault  upon 
Sumter  greatly  excited  the  public  mind  throughout  those 
States.  In  Virginia  it  was  made  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
rebels.  The  State  Convention,  which  had  been  in  session 
since  the  13th  of  February,  was  composed  of  a  hundred 
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and  fifty-two  delegates,  a  Targe  majority  of  whom  were 
Union  men.  The  Inaugural  of  President  Lincoln  had 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  the  members, 
wid  a  very  animated  contest  had  followed  as  to  its  proper 
meaning.  The  secessionists  insisted  that  it  announced  a 
policy  of  coercion  towards  the  South,  and  had  seized  the 
occasion  to  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  an  ordinance  of 
secession.  This  gave  rise  to  a  stormy  debate,  in  which 
the  friends  of  the  Union  maintained  their  ascendency. 
The  news  of  the  attack  upon  Sumter  created  a  whirlwind 
of  excitement,  which  checked  somewhat  the  Union  move- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  April,  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart, 
and  Randolph,  who  ha^  been  sent  to  Washington  to  as- 
certain the  President's  intentions  towards  the  South,  sent 
in  their  report,  which  was  received  just  after  Governor 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  had  announced  the  attack 
upon  Sumter,  and  had  demanded  to  know  what  Virginia 
intended  to  do  in  the  war  they  had  just  commenced,  and 
in  which  they  were  determined  to  triumph  or  perish. 
The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  President  had  made 
the  following  reply  to  their  inquiries : — 

To  Hod.  Messrs.  Pbeston,  Stuart  and  Randolph  : 

Gentlemen  : — As  a  committee  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  now  in  ses- 
sion, you  present  me  a  preamble  and  resolution  in  these  words : — 

WTiereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vails in  the  public  mind  as  to  the' policy  which  the  Federal  Executive  in- 
tends to  pursue  towards  the  seceded  States,  is  extremely  injurious  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  up  an 
excitement  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pending  diffi- 
culties, and  threatens  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace : — Therefore, 

Rewlted^  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  be  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  present  to  him  this  preamble,  and  re- 
spectfully ask  him  to  communicate  to  this  Convention  the  policy  whioh 
the  Federal  Executive  intends  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate 
SUtes. 

In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at  the  beginning  of  my  official 
term,  expressed  my  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  mortification  I  now  learn  there  is  great  and  injurious  un- 
certainty in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  that  policy  is,  and  what  course  I 
intend  to  pursue.  Not  having  as  yet  seen  occasion  to  change,  it  is  now 
my  porpose  to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 
I  commend  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  document  as  the  best  ex- 
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pression  I  can  give  to  mj  parposes.  As  I  then  and  therein  said,  I  now 
repeat,  "  The  power  confided  in  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occnpy,  and  pos- 
sess property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the 
dnties  and  imposts ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these  objects  there 
will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  any- 
where." By  the  words  "  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment," I  chiefly  allude  to  the  military  posts  and  property  which  were  in 
possession  of  the  Government  when  it  came  into  my  hands.  But  if,  sa 
now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States 
authority  from  these  places,  an  unprovoked  assault  has  been  made  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  .to  repossess  it,  if  I  can,  like 
places  which  had  been  seized  before  the  Government  was  devolved  upon 
me ;  and  in  any  event  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  repel  force  by 
force.  In  case  it  proves  true  that  Fort  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as  i^ 
reported,  I  shall,  perhaps,  cause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn 
from  all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  war  against  the  Government  justifies  and  possibly 
demands  it.  I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the  military  posts  and 
property  situated  witliin  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  as  yet 
belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  much  as  they  did 
before  the  supposed  secession.  Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  purpose, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts  by  any  armed  inva- 
sion of  any  part  of  the  country;  not  meaning  by  this,  however,  that  I 
may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort  upon  the  border 
of  the  country.  From  the  fact  that  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  the  Inaugural 
Address,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  repudiate  any  other  part,  the 
whole  of  which  I  reaffirm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now  say  of  the  mails 
may  be  regarded  as  a  modification. 

Abb  AH  AM  Lincoln. 


On  the  17th,  two  days  after  this  report  was  presented, 
and  immediately  aft^r  receiving  tlie  President's  procla- 
mation calling  for  troops,  the  Convention  passed  an  ordi 
nance  of  secession  by  a  vote  of  eighty-eight  to  fifty-five ; 
and  Virginia,  being  thus  the  most  advanced  member  of  the 
rebel  Confederacy,  became  the  battle-field  of  all  the  earlier 
contests  which  ensued,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  the  capital 
of  the  rebel  Government  was  transferred  to  Richmond. 
Very  strenuous  efforts  ^vere  made  by  the  rebel  authori- 
ties to  secure  the  adhesion  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  to  the  Confederacy  ;  but  the  wise 
forbearance  of  the  President  in  his  earlier  measures  had 
checked  these  endeavors,  and  held  all  those  States  but 
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Tennessee  aloof  from  active  participation  in  the  secession 
movement. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  were  devoted  to  the  most 
active  and  vigorous  preparations  on  both  sides  for  the 
contest  which  was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  Over  a  hundred 
thousand  troops  had  been  raised  and  organized  in  the 
rebel  States,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  had  been  pushed 
forward  towards  the  Northern  border.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seized  all  the 
dispatches  which  had  accumulated  in  the  telegraph  offices 
during  the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
movements  in  aid  of  the  rebel  conspiracy.  On  the  27th 
of  April  the  blockade  of  rebel  ports  was  extended  by 
proclamation  to  the  ports  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
On  the  3d  of  May  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  forty-two 
thousand  and  thirty-four  volunteers  for  three  years,  and 
ordering  an  addition  of  twenty- two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  officers  and  men  to  the  regular  army,  and 
eighteen  thousand  seamen  to  the  navy.  And  on  the  16th, 
by  another  proclamation,  he  directed  the  commander  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  Florida  to  "  permit  no  person 
to  exercise  any  office  or  authority  upon  the  islands  of 
Key  West,  Tortugas,  and  Santa  Rosa,  which  may  be  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ;  authorizing  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  shall  find, 
it  necessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  to 
Bemove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United  States  fortresses 
all  dangerous  and  suspected  persons." 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  Administration  was 
to  define  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  towards  foreign  nations  in  view  of  the 
rebellion.  While  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  this 
very  wide  branch  of  the  general  subject  at  any  consid- 
erable length,  this  history  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  state,  in  official  language,  the  attitude  which  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  assume.  That  is  very  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  letter  of  instructions  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
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the  court    of  St.   James,  and  dated    April  10,  in    the 
following  terms : — 

Before  considering  the  arguments  you  are  to  use,  it  is  important  to  in- 
dicate those  which  you  are  not  to  employ  in  executing  that  mission  : — 

First  The  President  has  noticed,  as  the  whole  American  people  have, 
with  much  emotion,  the  expressions  of  good-will  and  friendship  towards 
the  United  States,  and  of  concern  for  their  present  embarrassments,  which 
have  been  made  on  apt  occasions,  by  her  M^esty  and  her' ministers.  You 
will  make  due  acknowledgment  for  these  manifestations,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  will  not  rely  on  any  mere  sympathies  or  national  kindness.  You 
will  make  no  admissions  of  weakness  in  our  Constitution,  or  of  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Government.  You  will  rather  prove,  as  you  easily 
can,  by  comparing  the  history  of  our  country  with  that  of  other  States, 
that  its  Constitution  and  Government  are  really  the  strongest  and  surest 
which  have  ever  been  erected  for  the  safety  of  any  people.  You  will  in  no 
case  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  compromise  by  this  Government,  under 
foreign  auspices,  with  its  discontented  citizens.  If,  as  the  President  doei 
not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall  unhappily  find  her  Majesty's  Government 
tolerating  the  application  of  the  so-called  seceding  States,  or  wavering 
about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  can 
grant  that  application  and  remain  the  friends  of  the  United  States.  You 
may  even  assure  them  promptly,  in  that  case,  that  if  they  determine  to  rec- 
ognize, they  may  at  the  same  time  prepare  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  this  Republic.  You  alone  will  represent  your  country  at  Lon- 
don, and  you  will  represent  the  whole  of  it  there.  When  you  are  asked 
to  divide  that  duty  with  others,  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  this  Government  will  be  suspended,  and  will 
remain  so  until  it  shall  be  seen  which  of  the  two  is  most  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  confidence  of  their  respective  nations  and  of  mankind. 

You  will  not  be  allowed,  however,  even  if  you  were  disposed,  as  the 
President  is  sure  you  will  not  be,  to  rest  your  opposition  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States  on  the  ground  of  any  favor  this  Adminis- 
tration, or  the  party  which  chiefly  called  it  into  existence,  proposes  to 
show  to  Great  Britain,  or  claims  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  show  them. 
You  will  not  consent  to  draw  into  debate  before  the  British  Government 
any  opposing  moral  principles  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  controversy  between  those  States  and  the  Federal 
Union. 

You  will  indulge  in  no  expressions  of  harshness  or  disrespect,  or  even 
impatience,  concerning  the  seceding  States,  their  agents,  or  their  people. 
But  you  will,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  while  remember  that  those  States 
are  now,  as  they  always  heretofore  have  been,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
temporary  self-delusion^  they  must  always  continue  to  be,  equal  and 
honored  members  of  this  Federal  Union,  and  that  their  citizens  through- 
imt  all  political  misunderstandings  and  alienations  still  are  and  always 
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mnat  be  our  kindred  and  countrymen.  In  short,  all  your  arguments  must 
belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  namely :  First,  Arguments  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  public  law  and  natural  Justice,  which  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  equal  States.  Secondly.  Arguments  which  concern  equally  the 
honor,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  discontented  States,  and  the  honor, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Union.  Thirdly.  Arguments  which 
are  equally  conservative  of  the  rights  and  interests,  and  even  sentiments 
of  the  United  States,  and  just  in  their  bearing  upon  the  rights,  interests, 
and  sentiments  of  Great  Britain  and  all  other  nations. 

Just  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams  at  his  post, 
the  British  Government  determined,  acting  in  concert 
with  that  of  France,  to  recognize  the  rebels  as  a  bellige- 
rent power.  Against  this  recognition  our  Government 
directed  Mr.  Adams  to  make  a  decided  and  energetic  pro- 
test. On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  British  and  French 
Ministers  at  Washington  requested  an  interview  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  him  cer- 
tain instructions  they  had  received  on  this  subject  from 
their  respective  governments.  Mr.  Seward  declined  to 
hear  them  officially  until  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment, which  was  accordingly  left  with  him  for  perusal, 
and  he  afterwards  declined  altogether  to  hear  it  read,  or 
receive  official  notice  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  on 
the  19th,  he  thus  states  its  character  and  contents :  — 

That  paper  purports  to  contain  a  decision  at  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  this  country  is  divided  into  two 
belligerent  parties,  of  which  the  Government  represents  one,  and  that 
Great  Britain  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  neutral  hetween  them. 

This  Government  could  not,  consistently  with  a  just  regard  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  permit  itself  to  debate  these  novel  and 
extraordinary  positions  with  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  M^esty ; 
much  less  can  we  consent  that  that  Government  shall  announce  to  us  a 
decision  derogating  from  that  sovereignty,  at  which  it  has  arrived  with- 
out previously  conferring  with  us  upon  the  question.     The  United  States 
are  still  solely  and  exclusively  sovereign  within  the  territories  they  have 
lawfully  acquired  and  long  possessed,  as  they  have  always  been.     They 
are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  as,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  they  have 
always  been.    They  are  living  under  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  just  the  same  now  as  heretofore ;  they 
are,  of  course,  the  friend  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  insist  that  Great  Britain 
shall  remain  their  friend  now,  just  as  she  has  hitherto  been.    Great  Britain, 
by  virtne  of  these  relations,  is  a  stranger  to  parties  and  sections  in  this 
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country,  whether  they  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  or  not,  and  Great 
Britain  can  neither  rightfully  qualify  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
nor  concede,  nor  recognize  any  rights  or  interests  or  power  of  any  party* 
State,  or  section,  in  contravention  to  the  unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union.  What  is  now  seen  in  this  country  is  the  occurrence,  by  no 
means  peculiar,  but  frequent  in  all  countries — more  frequent  even  in  Great 
Britain  than  here — of  an  armed  insurrection  engaged  in  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  regularly  constituted  and  established  Government.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the  Government  to  suppress 
the  insurrection,  as  every  other  government  necessarily  employs  force  in 
such  cases.  But  these  incidents  by  no  means  constitute  a  state  of  war 
impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government,  creating  belligerent  sec- 
tions, and  entitling  foreign  States  to  intervene,  or  to  act  as  neutrals 
between  them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  cast  off  their  lawful  obligations  to 
the  nation  thus  for  the  moment  disturbed.  Any  other  principle  than 
this  would  be  to  resolve  government  everywhere  into  a  thing  of  accident 
and  caprice,  and  ultimately  all  human  society  into  a  state  of  perpetual 
war. 

We  do  not  go  into  any  argument  of  fact  or  of  law  in  support  of  the 
positions  we  Uave  thus  assumed.  They  are  simply  the  suggestions  of  the 
instinct  of  self-defence,  the  primary  law  of  human  action — ^not  more  the 
law  of  individual  than  of  National  life. 

Similar  views  were  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  French  Emperor,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  which  we  held  diplomatic  intercourse.  The 
action  of  the  seceding  States  was  treated  as  rebellion, 
purely  domestic  in  its  character,  upon  the  nature  or 
merits  of  which  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  us  to  hold 
any  discussion  with  any  foreign  Power.  The  President 
pressed  upon  all  those  governments  the  duty  of  accepting 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  of  abstaining,  consequently, 
from  every  act  which  could  be  construed  into  any  recog- 
nition of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  or  which  could  embar- 
rass the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  endeav- 
ors to  re-establish  its  rightful  authority.  Especial  pains 
were  taken,  by  the  most  emphatic  declarations,  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  foreign  statesman  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish 
that  result.  "You  cannot  be  too  decided  or  explicit," 
was  the  uniform  language  of  the  Secretary,  "in  making 
known  to  the  Government  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has 
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there  been,  nor  will  there  be,  any  the  least  idea  existing 
in  this  Government  of  suffering  a  dissolution  of  this 
Union  to  take  place  in  any  way  whatever."  Efforts  were 
also  made  by  our  Government  to  define,  with  the  preci- 
sion which  the  novel  features  of  the  case  required,  the 
law  of  nations  in  regard  to  neutral  rights,  and  also  to 
secure  a  general  concurrence  of  the  maritime  powers  in 
the  principles  of  the  Paris  Convention  of  1859  :  the  latter 
object  was,  however,  thwarted  by  the  demand  made  by 
both  Prance  and  England,  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  abide  by  these  principles  in  their  application  to 
the  internal  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  This  demand  the  President  pronounced  inadmis- 
sible. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  EXTRA  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS,  AND  THE  MIUTART  EVENTS 
OP  THE  SUMMER  OF  1861. 

FiBBT  Ankual  Mbssi^ge. — AoTioK  OF  O0NGEE88.— Slatkby  i.in>  OOH- 

FI80i.TI0N. — ^ThB  DeFKAT  AT  BuLL  RtfN. — TbSATHEST  OF  THE  SlATKBT 

Question. — Gsnbbal   Fbsmont  and    the   Pbebident. — ^The   Tbsxt 
Affaib. 

In  pursuance  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  the 
15th  of  April,  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1861.  The  Republicans  had  control  of  both 
houses,  counting  thirty-one  votes  out  of  forty-eight  in 
the  Senate,  and  one  hundred  and  six  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  in  the  House ;  there  being,  moreover, 
five  in  the  Senate  and  twenty-eight  in  the  Hoase  who, 
without  belonging  to  the  Republican  party,  supported 
the  Administration  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Hon.  G.  A.  Grow  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House ; 
and,  on  the  5th,  the  President  communicated  to  Congress 
his  first  Annual  Message,  as  follows  : — 

Fellow- Oitizeris  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: — 

Having  been  convened  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  as  authorized  by 
the  Constitution,  your  attention  is  not  called  to  any  ordinary  subject  of 
legislation. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  Presidential  term,  four  months  ago,  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  were  found  to  be  generally  suspend- 
ed within  the  several  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Florida,  excepting  only  those  of  the  Post-OfSoo 
Department. 

Within  these  States  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  custom-houses, 
and  the  like,  including  the  movable  and  stationary  property  in  and  about 
them,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  in  open  hostility  to  this  Govern* 
ment,  excepting  only  Forts  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson,  on  and  near 
the  Florida  coast,  and  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina. 
The  forts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition,  new  ones  hn^ 
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been  built,  and  armed  forces  had  been  organized  and  were  organizing,  all 
avowedly  with  the  same  hostile  purpose. 

The  forts  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
and  near  these  States  were  either  besieged  or  menaced  by  warlike  prepa- 
rations, and  especially  Fort  Sumter  was  nearly  surrounded  by  well- 
protected  hostile  batteries,  with  guns  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  its 
own,  and  outnumbering  the  latter  as  perhaps  ten  to  one.  A  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  Federal  muskets  and  rifles  had  somehow  found  their 
way  into  these  States,  and  had  been  seized  to  be  used  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Accumulations  of  the  public  revenue,  lying  within  them,  had 
been  seized  for  the  same  object.  The  Navy  was  scattered  in  distant  seas, 
leaving  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  within  the  immediate  reach  of  the 
Government.  Officers  of  the  Federal  Army  and  Navy  had  resigned  in 
great  numbers ;  and  of  those  resigning,  a  large  proportion  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Government.  Simultaneously,  and  in  connection  with 
all  this,  the  purpose  to  sever  the  Federal  Union  was  openly  avowed.  In 
accordance  with  this  purpose,  an  ordinance  had  been  adopted  in  each  of 
these  States,  declaring  the  States,  respectively,  to  be  separated  from  the 
National  Union.  A  formula  for  instituting  a  combined  government  of 
these  States  had  been  promulgated ;  and  this  illegal  organization,  in  the 
character  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  already  invoking  recognition,  aid, 
and  intervention  from  foreign  Powers. 

Rnding  this  condition  of  things,  and  believing  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  upon  the  incoming  Executive  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  attempt  to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a  choice  of  means 
to  that  end  became  indispensable.  This  choice  was  made,  and  was  de- 
clared in  the  Inaugural  Address.  The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  all  peaceful  measures  before  a  resort. to  any  stronger  ones.  It 
sought  only  to  hold  the  public  places  and  property  not  already  wrested 
from  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest  on 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box.  It  promised  a  continuance  of  the 
mails,  at  Government  expense,  to  the  very  people  who  were  resisting  the 
Grovernment;  and  it  gave  repeated  pledges  against  any  disturbance  to 
any  of  the  people,  or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that  which  a  President 
might  constitutionally  and  justifiably  do  in  such  a  case,  every  thing  was 
forborne,  without  which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the  Government 
on  foot. 

On  the  5th  of  March  (the  present  incumbent's  first  full  day  in  office), 
a  letter  of  Mtyor  Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  written  on  the 
28th  of  February,  and  received  at  the  War  Department  on  the  4th  of 
March,  was  by  that  Department  placed  in  his  hands.  This  letter  ex- 
pressed the  professional  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  reinforcements  could 
not  be  thrown  into  that  fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding 
possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  good 
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and  well-disciplined  men.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all  the 
r  fficers  of  his  command,  and  their  memoranda  on  the  subject  were  made 
enclosures  of  Migor  Anderson ^s  letter.  The  whole  was  immediately  laid 
before  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  who  at  once  concurred  with  Migor 
Anderson  in  opinion.  On  reflection,  however,  he  took  full  time,  con- 
sulting with  other  officers,  both  of  the  army  and  the  navy ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days  came  reluctantly,  but  decidedly,  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  before.  He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  no  such  sufficient  foroo 
was  then  at  the  control  of  the  Government,  or  could  be  raised  and 
brought  to  the  ground  within  the  time  when  the  provisions  in  the  fort 
would  be  exhausted.  In  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  this  reduced 
the  duty  of  the  Administration  in  the  case  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting 
the  garrison  safely  out  of  the  fort. 

It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon  that  position,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  be  utterly  ruinous  ;  that  the  necessity  under  whioh 
it  was  to  be  done  would  not  be  fully  understood ;  that  by  many  it  would 
be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy ;  that  at  home  it  would  dis- 
courage the  friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to 
insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition  abroad ;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  our 
National  destruction  consummated.  This  could  not  be  allowed.  Star- 
vation was  not  yet  upon  the  garrison ;  and  ere  it  would  be  reached  Fort 
Pickens  might  be  re-enforced.  This  would  be  a  clear  indication  of  policy, 
and  would  better  enable  the  country  to  accept  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter  as  a  military  necessity.  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship  Brooklyn  into  Fort 
Pickens.  This  order  could  not  go  by  land,  but  must  take  the  longer  and 
slower  route  by  sea.  The  first  return  news  from  the  order  was  received 
just  one  week  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  news  itself  was,  that 
the  officer  commanding  the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  quoii  armistice  of  the 
late  Administration  (and  of  the  existence  of  which  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, up  to  the  time  the  order  was  dispatched,  had  only  too  vague  and 
uncertain  rumors  to  fix  attention),  had  refused  to  land  the  troops.  To 
now  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens  before  a  crisis  would  be  reached  at  Fort 
Sumter,  was  impossible — rendered  so  by  the  near  exhaustion  of  provisions 
in  the  latter-named  fort.  In  precaution  against  such  a  conjuncture,  the 
Government  had  a  few  days  before  commenced  preparing  an  expedition, 
as  well  adapted  as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  which  expedition 
Was  intended  to  be  ultimately  used  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  strongest  anticipated  case  for  using  it  was  now  presented,  and  it  wa^ 
resolved  to  send  it  forward.  As  had  been  intended  in  this  contingency, 
it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  he 
might  expect  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  provision  the  fort ;  and  that, 
if  the  attempt  should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be  no  effort  to  throw 
in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  without  further  notice,  or  in  case  of  an 
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attack  upon  the  fort.  This'  notice  was  accordingly  given ;  whereupon 
the  fort  was  attacked  and  bomharded  to  its  fall,  without  even  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the'  provisioning  expedition. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  assault  upon  and  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  was  • 
In  no  sense  a  matter  of  self-defence  upon  the  part  of  the  assailants.  They 
well  knew  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort  could  bj  no  possibility  commit 
aggression  upon  them.  They  knew — ^they  were  expressly  notified — that 
th^  giving  of  bread  to  the  few  brave  and  hungry  men  of  the  garrison 
was  all  which  would  on  that  occasion  be  attempted,  unless  themselves, 
by  resisting  so  much,  should  provoke  more.  They  knew  that  this  Gov- 
ernment desired  to  keep  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to  assail  them,  but 
to  maintain  visible  possession,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  Union  from 
actual  and  immediate  dissolution — trusting,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  to 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box  for  final  a^ustment ;  and  they  as- 
sailed and  reduced  the  fort  for  precisely  the  reverse  object — to  drive  out 
the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  thus  force  it  to  immediate 
dissolution.  That  this  was  their  object  the  Executive  well  understood ; 
and  having  said  to  them  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  ^*  Tou  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors,  ^^  he  took  pains  not 
only  to  keep  this  declaration  good,  but  also  to  keep  the  case  so  free  from 
the  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  should  not  be  able  to 
misunderstand  it.  By  the  affair  at  Fort  Sumter,  with  its  surrounding 
circumstances,  that  point  was  reached.  Then  and  thereby  the  assailants 
of  the  Government  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun  in  sights 
or  in  expectancy  to  return  their  fire,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent 
to  that  harbor  years  before  for  their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to 
give  that  protection  in  whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discarding  all 
else,  they  have  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue,  "  immediate 
dissolution  or  blood.  ^^ 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these  United  States.     It 

.» 

presents  to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question,  whether  a  constitu- 
tional republic  or  democracy — a  government  of  the  people  by  the  same 
people — can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own 
domestic  foes.  It  presents  the  question,  whether  discontented  individ- 
uals, too  few  in  numbers  to  control  administration,  according  to  organic 
law,  in  any  case,  can  always,  upon  the  pretences  made  in  this  case,  or  on 
any  other  pretences,  or  arbitrarily,  without  any  pretence,  break  up  their 
Government,  and  thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government  upon 
the  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask,  "  Is  there,  in  all  republics,  this  inherent 
and  fatal  weakness?"  •**Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong 
for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  exist- 
ence?" 

So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but  to  call  out  the  war  power 
of  the  Government;  and  so  to  resist  force  employed  for  its  destruction, 
W  forcd  for  its  preservation. 


) 
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The  call  was  made,  and  the  responBe  of  the  country  was  most  gratify- 
ing— surpassing  in  unanimity  and  spirit  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 
Yet  none  of  the  States  commonly  called  Slave  States,  except  Delaware, 
gave  a  regiment  through  regular  State  organization.  A  few  regiments 
have  been  organized  within  some  others  of  those  States  by  individual 
enterprise,  and  received  into  the  Government  service.  Of  course,  the 
seceded  States,  so  called  (and  to  which  Texas  had  been  joined  about  the 
time  of  the  inauguration),  gave  no  troops  to  the  cause' of  the  Union. 
The  Border  States,  so  called,  were  not  uniform  in  their  action,  some  of  them 
being  almost  for  the  Union,  while  in  others — as  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas — the  Union  sentiment  was  nearly  repressed  and 
silenced.  The  course  taken  in  Virginia  was  the  most  remarkable — ^per- 
haps the  most  important.  A  convention,  elected  by  the  people  of  that 
State  to  consider  this  very  question  of  disrupting  the  Federal  Union, 
was  in  session  at  the  Capital  of  Virginia  when  Fort  Sumter  fell.  To  this 
body  the  people  had  chosen  a  large  m^ority  of  professed  Union  men. 
AlmQst  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  many  members  of  that 
majority  went  over  to  the  original  disunion  minority,  and  with  them 
adopted  an  ordinance  for  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  Union.  Whether 
this  change  was  wrought  by  their  great  approval  of  the  assault  upon 
Sumter,  or  their  great  resentment  at  the  Government's  resistance  to  that 
assault,  is  not  definitely  known.  Although  they  submitted  the  ordinance 
for  ratification  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  be  taken  on  a  day  then  some- 
what more  than  a  month  distant,  the  Convention  and  the  Legislature 
(which  was  also  in  session  at  the  same  time  and  place),  with  leading 
men  of  the  State  not  members  of  either,  immediately  commenced  acting 
as  if  the  State  were  already  out  of  the  Union.  They  pushed  military 
preparations  vigorously  forward  all  over  the  State.  They  seized  the 
United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  navy-yard  at  Gosport, 
near  Norfolk.  They  received — perhaps  invited — ^into  their  State  large 
bodies  of  troops,  with  their  warlike  appointments,  from  the  so-called 
seceded  States.  They  formally  entered  into  a  treaty  of  temporary  alli- 
ance and  co-operation  with  the  so-called  "Confederate  States,"  and  sent 
members  to  their  Congress  at  Montgomery ;  and,  finally,  they  permitted 
the  insurrectionary  Government  to  be  transferred  to  their  capital  at  Rich- 
mond. 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  this  giant  insurrection  to 
make  its  nest  within  her  borders ;  and  this  Government  has  no  choice 
left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds  it.  And  it  has  the  less  regret,  as 
the  loyal  citizens  have  in  due  form  claimed  its  protection.  Those  loyal 
citizens  this  Government  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  as  being 
Virginia. 

In  the  Border  States,  so-called — in  fact,  the  Middle  States — there  are 
those  who  favor  a  policy  which  they  call  "  armed  neutrality" — that  is, 
an  arming  of  those  States  to  prevent  the  Union  forces  passing  one  way, 
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or  the  disunion  the  other,  over  their  soil.  This  would  he  disunion  com- 
pleted. Fignrativelj  speaking,  it  would  he  the  building  of  an  impassable 
wall  along  the  line  of  separation — and  yet  not  quite  an  impassable  one, 
for,  nnder  the  guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  Union  men, 
and  freely  pass  supplies  from  among  them  to  the  insurrectionists,  which 
it  could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy.  At  a  stroke  it  would  take  all  the 
trouble  off  the  hands  of  secession,  except  only  what  proceeds  from  the 
external  blockade.  It  would  do  for  the  disunionists  that  which  of  all 
things  they  most  desire — feed  them  well,  and  give  them  disunion  without 
a  struggle  of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to  the  Constitution, 
no  obligation  to  maintain  the  Union ;  and  while  very  many  who  have 
favored  it  are  doubtless  loyal  citizens,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  iiyurious 
in  effect. 

Recurring  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  it  may  be  stated  that  at 
first  a  call  was  made  for  seventy-five  thousand  militia ;  and  rapidly  fol- 
lowing tliis,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  closing  the  ports  of  the  insur- 
rectionary districfe  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  blockade.  §o  far 
all  was  believed  to  be  strictly  legal.  At  this  point  the  insurrectionists 
announced  their  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  privateering. 

Other  calls  were  made  for  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged,  and  also  for  large  additions  to  the  regular  army  and 
navy.  These  measures,  whether  strictly  legal  or  not,  were  ventured  upon 
nnder  what  appeared  to  be  a  popular  demand  and  a  public  necessity; 
trusting  then,  as  now,  that  Congress  would  readily  ratify  them.  It  is 
believed  that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  constitutional  compe- 
tency of  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia,  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  authorize 
the  Commanding-General,  in  proper  cases,  according  to  his  discretion, 
to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or,  in  other  words, 
to  arrest  and  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  processes  and  forms 
of  law,  such  individuals  as  he  might  deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 
This  authority  has  purposely  been  exercised  but  very  sparingly.  Never- 
theless, the  legality  and  propriety  of  what  has  been  done  under  it  are 
questioned,  and  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called  to  the 
proposition,  that  one  who  has  sworn  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,"  should  not  himself  violate  them.  Of  course,  some 
consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of  power  and  propriety  before 
this  matter  was  acted  upon.  The  whole  of  the  laws  which  were  required 
to  be  faithfully  executed  were  being  resisted,  and  failing  of  execution  in 
nearly  one-third  of  the  States.  Must  they  be  allowed  to  finally  fail  of 
execution,  even  had  it  been  perfectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  means 
necessary  to  their  execution  some  single  law,  made  in  such  extreme 
tenderness  of  the  citizen's  liberty  that  practically  it  relieves  more  of  the 
guilty  than  of  the  innocent,  should  to  a  very  limited  extent  be  violated  ? 
To  state  the  question  more  directly :  Are  all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  unex- 
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ecated,  and  the  Government  itself  go  to  pieces,  lest  that  one  be  violated  t 
^ven  in  such  a  case,  would  not  the  official  oath  be  brokeb  if  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  overthrown,  when  it  was  believed  that  disregarding 
the  single  law  would  tend  to  preserve  it?  But  it  was  not  believed  that 
this  question  was  presented.  It  was  not  believed  that  any  law  was 
violated.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  ^^  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  luibecu  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  m  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,^^  is  equivalent  to 
a  provision — is  a  provision — that  such  privilege  may  be  suspended  when, 
in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it.  It  wt» 
decided  that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  that  the  public  safety  does 
require  the  qualified  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  which  was 
authorized  to  be  made.  Now,  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  the 
Executive,  is  vested  with  this  power.  But  the  Constitution  itself  is  silent 
as  to  which  or  who  is  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  as  the  provision  was 
plainly  made  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  it  cannot  be  believed  the 
framers  of  the  instrument  intended  that  in  every  case  the  danger  should 
run  its  course  until  Congress  could  be  called  together,  the  very  assembling 
of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was  intended  in  this  case,  by  the  re- 
bellion. 

No  more  extended  argument  is  now  offered,  as  an  opinion,  at  some 
length,  will  probably  be  presented  by  the  Attorney-General.  Whether 
there  shall  be  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  and,  if  any,  what,  is  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  forbearance  of  this  Government  had  been  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
long  continued,  as  to  lead  some  foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action 
as  if  they  supposed  the  early  destruction  of  our  National  Union  was 
probable.  While  this,  on  discovery,  gave  the  Executive  some  concern^ 
he  is  now  happy  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  United 
States  are  now  everywhere  practically  respected  by  foreign  powers ;  and 
a  general  sympathy  with  the  country  is  manifested  throughout  the 
world. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  the  Navy, 
will  give  the  information  in  detail  deemed  necessary  and  convenient  for 
your  deliberation  and  action ;  while  the  Executive  and  all  the  Depart- 
ments will  stand  ready  to  supply  omissions,  or  to  communicate  new  facts 
considered  important  for  you  to  know. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal  means  for  making  this 
contest  a  short  and  decisive  one ;  that  you  place  at  the  control  of  the 
Government,  for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
$400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about  one-tenth  of  those  of  proper 
ages  within  the  regions  where,  apparently,  all  are  willing  to  engage ;  and 
the  sum  is  less  than  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  bv 
the  men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole.  A  debt  of  $600,000,000 
now,  is  a  less  sum  per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  our  Revolution  when 
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we  came  out  of  that  struggle ;  and  the  monej  value  in  the  country  now 
bears  even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it  was  then,  than  does  the  popu- 
lation. Surely  each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  now  to  preserve  our 
Uberties,  as  each,  had  then  to  establish  them. 

A  right  result,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth  more  to  the  world  than  ten 
times  the  men  and  ten  times  the  money.  The  evidence  reaching  us  from 
the  oountry  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  material  for  the  work  is  abundant, 
and  that  it  needs  only  the  hand  of  legislation  to  give  it  legal  sanction, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Executive  to  give  it  practical  shape  and  efficiency. 
One  of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  the  Government  is  to  avoid  receiving 
troops  faster  than  it  can  provide  for  them.  In  a  word,  the  people  will 
save  their  Government,  if  the  Government  itself  will  do  its  part  only 
indifferently  well. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  of  little  difference  whether  th^ 
present  movement  at  the  South  be  called  "secession"  or  "rebellion." 
The  movers,  however,  will  understand  the  difference.  At  the  beginning, 
they  knew  they  could  never  raise  their  treason  to  any  respectable 
magnitude  by  any  name  which  implies  violation  of  law.  They  kn^w 
their  people  possessed  as  much  of  moral  sense,  as  much  of  devotion  to 
law  and  order,  and  as  much  pride  in,  and  reverence  for  the  history  and 
Government  of  their  common  country,  as  any  other  civilized  and  patri- 
otic people.  They  knew  they  could  make  no  advancement  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  these  strong  and  noble  sentiments.  Accordingly,  they  com- 
menced by  an  insidious  debauching  of  the  public  mind.  They  invented 
an  ingenious  sophism,  which,  if  conceded,  was  followed  by  perfectly 
logical  steps,  through  all  the  incidents,  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Union.  The  sophism  itself  is,  that  any  State  of  the  Union  may, 
consistently  with  the  National  Constitution,  and  therefore  lawfully  and 
peacefully,  withdraw  from  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the  Union, 
or  of  any  other  State.  The  little  disguise  that  the  supposed  right  is  to 
be  exercised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  its 
justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  notice. 

With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated  they  have  been  drugging  the  public 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  at  length  they 
have  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government  the  day  after  some  assemblage  of  men  have  enacted  the 
farcical  pretence  of  taking  their  State  out  of  the  Union,  who  could  have 
been  brought  to  no  such  thing  the  day  before. 

This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  its  currency  from 
the  assumption  that  there  is  some  omnipotent  and  sacred  supremacy 
pertaining  to  a  State — to  each  State  of  our  Federal  Union.  Our  States 
have  iieither  more  nor  less  power  than  that  reserved  to  them  in  the 
Ui^ion  by  the  Constitution — no  one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  State  out 
of  the  Union.  The  original  ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before  they 
*:a8t  off  their  British  colonial  dependence ;  and  the  new  ones  each  came 
13 
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into  the  Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  excepting  Texas 
And  even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  independence,  was  never  designated  a 
State.  The  new  ones  only  took  the  designation  of  States  on  coming  intc 
the  Union,  while  that  name  was  first  adopted  by  the  old  ones  in  and  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Therein  the  "United  Ck)lonie8"  were 
declared  to  be  "free  and  independent  States;"  but,  even  then,  the  ob- 
ject plainly  was  not  to  declare  their  independence  of  one  another,  or  of 
the  Union,  but  directly  the  contrary ;  as  their  mutual  pledge  and  their 
mutual  actioQ  before,  at  the  time,  and  afterwards,  abundantly  show.  The 
express  plighting  of  faith  by  each  and  all  of  the  original  thirteen  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  two  years  later,  that  the  Union  shall  .be  per- 
petual, is  most  conclusive.  Having  never  been  States,  either  in  substinoe 
or  in  name,  outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  omnipotence  of 
"State  Rights,"  asserting  a  claim  of  power  to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union 
itself?  Much  is  said  about  the  "sovereignty '^  of  the  States;  but  the 
word  even  is  not  in  the  National  Constitution ;  nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any 
of  the  State  constitutions.  What  is  "  sovereignty  "  in  the  political  sense 
of  the  term  ?  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  "  a  political  community 
without  a  political  superior  ?"  Tested  by  this,  no  one  of  our  States,  ex- 
cept Texas,  ever  was  a  sovereignty.  And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  char- 
acter on  coming  into  the  Union ;  by  which  act  she  acknowledged  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  for  her  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and  they 
have  no  other  legal  status.  If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so 
against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union,  and  not  themselves  sepa- 
rately, procured  their  independence  and  their  liberty.  By  conquest  or 
purchase  the  Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence  or 
liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fact,  it 
created  them  as  States.  Originally  some  dependent  colonies  made  the 
Union,  and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off  their  old .  dependence  for  them, 
and  made  them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a 
State  constitution  independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for- 
gotten that  all  the  new  States  framed  their  constitutions  before  they  en- 
tered the  Union ;  nevertheless  dependent  upon,  and  preparatory  to,  com- 
ing into  the  Union. 

Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers  and  rights  reserved  to  them 
in  and  by  the  National  Constitution ;  but  among  these,  surely,  are  not 
included  all  conceivable  powers,  however  mischievous  or  destructive; 
but,  at  most,  such  only  as  were  known  in  the  world,  at  the  time,  as  gov- 
ernmental powers ;  and,  certainly,  a  power  to  destroy  the  Government 
itself  had  never  been  known  as  a  governmental— as  a  merely  administra- 
tive power.  This  relative  matter  of  National  power  and  State  Rights, 
as  a  principle,  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  generality  and  locality. 
Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided  to  the  whole — ^to  the 
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Genera]  Government ;  while  whatever  concerns  only  the  State  shonld  be 
left  exclusively  to  the  State.  This  is  all  there  is  of  original  principle 
about  it.  Whether  the  National  Constitution,  in  defining  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  has  applied  the  principle  with  exact  accuracy,  is  not  to  b<; 
questioned.     We  are  all  bound  by  that  defining,  without  question. 

What  is  now  combated,  is  the  position  that  secession  is  consistent  with 
the  Constitution — is  lawful  and  peaceful.  It  is  not  contended  that  there 
is  any  express  law  for  it;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as  law  which 
leads  to  unjust  or  absurd  consequences.  The  Nation  purchased  with  money 
the  countries  out  of  which  several  of  these  States  were  formed;  is  it  just 
that  they  shall  go  off  withoot  leave  and  without  refunding  ?  The  Nation 
paid  very  large  sums  (in  the  aggregate,  I  believe,  nearly  a  hundred  mil- 
lions) to  relieve  Florida  of  the  aboriginal  tribes;  is  it  just  that  she  shall 
now  be  off  without  consent,  or  without  making  any  return?  The  Nation 
is  now  in  debt  for  money  applied  to  the  benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding 
States  in  common  with  the  rest ;  is  it  just  either  that  creditors  shall  go 
unpaid,  or  the  remaining  States  pay  the  whole  ?  A  part  of  the  present 
National  debt  was  contracted  to  pay  the  old  debts  of  Texas ;  is  it  just  that 
she  shall  leave  and  pay  no  part  of  this  herself? 

Again,  if  one  State  may  secede,  so  may  another ;  and  when  all  shall 
have  seceded,  none  is  left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  quite  just  to  creditors? 
Did  we  notify  them  of  this  sage  view  of  ours  when  we  borrowed  their 
money  ?  If  we  now  recognize  this  doctrine  by  allowing  the  seceders  to 
go  in  peace,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  can  do  if  others  choose  to  go,  or 
to  extort  terms  upon  which  they  will  promise  to  remain. 

The  seceders  insist  that  our  Constitution  admits  of  secession.  They  have 
assumed  to  make  a  national  constitution  of  their  own,  in  which,  of  neces- 
sity, they  have  either  discarded  or  retained  the  right  of  secession,  as  they 
insist  it  exists  in  ours.  If  they  have  discarded  it,  they  thereby  admit 
that,  on  principle,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  ours.  If  they  have  retained  it, 
by  their  own  construction  of  ours,  they  show  that  to  be  consistent  they 
must  secede  from  one  another  whenever  they  shall  find  it  the  easiest  way 
of  settling  their  debts,  or  effecting  any  other  selfish  or  uiyust  object.  The 
principle  itself  is  one  of  disintegration,  and  upon  which  no  Government 
can  possibly  endure. 

If  all  the  States  save  one  should  assert  the  power  to  drive  that  one  out 
of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  politicians  would 
at  once  deny  the  power,  and  denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage 
upon  State  rights.  But  suppose  that  precisely  the  same  act,  instead  of 
being  called  "  driving  the  one  out,"  should  be  called  "  the  seceding  of  the 
others  from  that  one,"  it  would  be  exactly  what  the  seceders  claim  to  do ; 
unless,  indeed,  they  make  the  point  that  the  one,  because  it  is  a  minority, 
mty  rightfully  do  what  the  others,  because  they  are  a  majority,  may  not 
rightfully  do.  These  politicians  are  subtile  and  profound  on  the  rights  of 
minorities.  They  are  not  partial  to  that  power  which  made  tlie  Constitn 
tion,  and  speaks  from  the  preamble,  calling  itself  ^*  We,  the  People." 
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It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is  to-day  a  minority  of  Uie 
legally  qnalified  voters  of  any  State,  except,  perhaps,  South  Carolina,  in 
favor  of  disunion.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Union  men 
are  the  minority  in  many,  if  not  in  every  other  one,  of  the  so-called  sece- 
ded States.  The  contrary  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  any  one  of  them. 
It  ia  ventured  to  affirm  this  even  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee ;  for  the  result 
of  an  election  held  in  military  camps,  where  the  bayonets  are  all  on  one 
side  of  the  question  voted  upon,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  demonstra- 
ting popular  sentiment.  At  such  an  election,  all  that  large  class  who  are 
at  once  for  the  Union  and  against  coercion  would  be  coerced  to  vote  against 
the  Union. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  extravagance,  that  the  free  institutions  we 
enjoy  have  developed  the  powers  and  improved  the  condition  of  our  whole 
people  beyond  any  example  in  the  wofld.  Of  this  we  now  have  a  stri- 
king and  an  impressive  illustration.  So  large  an  army  as  the  Government 
has  now  on  foot  was  never  before  known  without  a  soldier  in  it  but  who 
bad  taken  his  place  there  of  his  own  free  choice.  But  more  than  this : 
there  are  many  single  regiments  whose  members,  one  and  another,  possess 
full  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  what- 
ever else,  whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  known  in  the  world ;  and  there  ia 
scarcely  one  from  which  there  could  not  be  selected  a  President,  a  Cabi- 
net, a  Congress,  and  perhaps  a  court,  abundantly  competent  to  administer 
the  Government  itself.  Nor  do  I  say  this  is  not  true  also  in  the  army  of 
our  late  friends,  now  adversaries  in  this  contest;  but  if  it  is,  so  much 
better  the  reason  why  the  Government  which  has  conferred  such  benefits 
on  both  them  and  us  should  not  be  broken  up.  Whoever,  in  any  section, 
proposes  to. abandon  such  a  Government,  would  do  well  to  consider  in 
deference  to  what  principle  it  is  that  he  docs  it ;  what  better  he  is  likely  to 
get  in  its  stead ;  whether  the  substitute  will  give,  or  be  intended  to  give, 
so  much  of  good  to  the  people?  There  are  some  foreshadowings  on  this 
subject.  Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  declarations  of  independence, 
in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one,  penned  by  Jefferson,  they  omit  the 
words,  "all  men  are  created  equal."  Why?  They  have  adopted  a  tem- 
porary national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  unlike  our  good 
old  one,  signed  by  Washington,  they  omit  "  We,  the  People,"  and  sub- 
stitute, "We,  the  deputies  of  the  sovereign  and  independent  States." 
Why  ?  Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  authority  of  the  people  ? 

This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  Union  it  is  a 
struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  iform  and  substance  of  Govern- 
ment whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men ;  to  lift  arti- 
ficial weights  from  all  shoulders  ;  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pursuits 
for  all ;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of 
life.  Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary  departures,  from  necessity,  this  is 
the  leading  object  of  the  Government  for  whose  existence  we  contend. 
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I  am  most  happj  to  believe  that  the  plain  people  nnderstand  and  appre- 
ciate this.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  in  this  the  Government's  hoar 
of  trial,  large  numbers  of  those  in  the  army  and  navy  who  have  been 
favored  with  the  offices  have  resigned  and  proved  false  to  the  hand  which 
had  pampered  them,  not  one  common  soldier  or  common  sailor  is  known 
to  have  deserted  his  flag. 

Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who  remained  true,  despite  the  ex- 
ample of  their  treacherous  associates ;  but  the  greatest  honor,  and  most 
important  fact  of  all,  is  the  unanimous  firmness  of  the  common  soldiers 
and  common  sailors.  To  the  last  man,  so  far  as  known,  they  have  suc- 
ceasfoUy  resisted  the  traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose  commands  but  an 
hoar  before  they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is  the  patriotic  instinct  of 
plain  people.  They  understand,  without  an  argument,  that  the  destroy- 
ing the  Government  which  was  made  by  Washington  means  no  good  to 
them. 

Oar  popular  Government  has  often  been  called  an  experiment.  Two 
points  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled — the  successful  establishing 
and  the  successful  administering  of  it.  One  still  remains — its  successful 
maintenance  agidnst  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is 
now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly  carry 
an  election  can  also  suppress  a  rebellion ;  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and 
peaceful  successors  of  bullets ;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  con- 
stitutionally decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  bullets  * 
that  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal,  except  to  ballots  themselves,  at 
succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of  peace ;  teaching  men 
that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a 
war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  beginners  of  a  war. 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid  men  as  to  what 
is  to  be  the  course  of  the  Government  towards  the  Southern  States  after 
the  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed,  the  Executive  deems  it  proper 
to  say,  it  will  be  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws ;  and  that  he  probably  will  have  no  different  under- 
standing of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  relatively 
to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people  under  the  Constitution  than  that 
expressed  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 

He  desires  to  preserve  the  Government,  that  it  may  be  administered  for 
all,  as  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens  every- 
where have  the  right  to  claim  this  of  their  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It  is  not  perceived  that  in 
giving  it  there  is  any  coercion,  any  conquest,  or  any  subjugation,  in  any 
just  sense  of  those  terms. 

The  Constitution  provides,  and  all  the  States  have  accepted  the  provi- 
lion,  that  ^^  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  Government. '^  But  if  a  State  may  lawfully  go  out 
of  the  Union,  having  done  so,  it  may  also  discard  the  republican  form  of 
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Government ;  so  that  to  prevent  its  going  out  is  an  indispensable  meaiui 
to  the  end  of  maintaining  the  guarantee  mentioned ;  imd  when  an  end  is 
lawful  and  obligatory,  the  indispensable  means  to  it  are  also  lawful  and 
obligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Executive  found  the  duty  of  em- 
ploying the  war  power  in  defence  of  the  Government  forced  upon  bim. 
He  could  but  perform  this  duty  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the  Govem- 
ment.  No  compromise  by  public  servants  could  in  this  case  be  a  cure ; 
not  that  compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but  that  no  popular  Govern- 
ment can  long  survive  a  marked  precedent  that  those  who  carry  an  elec- 
tion can  only  save  the  Government  from  immediate  destruction  by  giving 
up  the  main  point  upon  which  the  people  gave  the  election.  The  people 
themselves,  and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse  their  own  deliberate 
decisions. 

As  a  private  citizen  the  Executive  could  not  have  consented  that  theae 
institutions  shall  perish ;  much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so 
sacred  a  trust  as  these  free  people  have  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own  life, 
in  what  might  follow.  In  full  view  of  his  great  responsibility  he  has  so 
far  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  You  will  now,  according  to  your 
own  judgment,  perform  yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views  and 
your  action  may  so  accord  with  his  as  to  assure  all  faithful  citizens  who 
have  been  disturbed  in  their  rights  of  a  certain  and  speedy  restoration  to 
them,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure  pur- 
pose, let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with 
manly  hearts. 

ABRAHA.M   LlKGOLN. 

July  4,  1861. 

Congress  imitated  the  President  in  confining  its  attention 
exclusively  to  the  rebellion  and  the  means  for  its  suppres- 
sion. The  zealous  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  people 
met  a  prompt  response  from  their  representatives.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House  was  instructed  on  the  8th 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels  against 
the  Government ;  and  on  the  9th,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
(ayes  ninety-eight,  noes  fifty-five),  declaring  it  to  be 
"no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves."  A  bill  was 
promptly  introduced  to  declare  valid  all  the  acts  of  the 
President  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  it  brought  on  a  general 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  and  the  interests 
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concerned  in  the  contest.  There  were  a  few  in  both 
Houses,  with  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  at  their 
head,  who  still  insisted  that  any  resort  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  use  of  the  war  power  against  the  rebels  was 
unconstitutional,  and  could  only  end  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Union  ;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  both  Houses 
fully  sustained  the  President  in  the  steps  he  had  taken. 
The  subject  of  slavery  was  introduced  into  the  discussion 
commenced  by  Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  who  pro- 
posed on  the  18th  to  amend  the  Army  Bill  by  adding  a 
section  that  no  part  of  the  army  should  be  employed  '*  in 
subjecting  or  holding  as  a  conquered  province  any  sov- 
ereign Stete  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  abolishing  or  interfering  with  African  slavery  in  any  of 
the  States."  The  debate  which  ensued  elicited  the  senti- 
ments of  members  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
concurred  in  the  sentiment  that  the  war  was  "  not  to  be 
waged  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  any  State  or  freeing 
any  slave,  or  to  interfere  with  the  social  or  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  any  State  or  any  people ;  it  was  to  preserve 
this  Union,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  as  it  is  in  all  its 
clauses,  in  all  its  guarantees,  without  change  or  limita- 
tion." Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  assented  to  this,  but 
also  declared  that  if  the  South  should  protract  the  war, 
and  "it  should  turn  out  that  either  this  Government  or 
slavery  must  be  destroyed,  then  the  people  of  the  North 
—the  Conservative  people  of  the  North — would  say, 
rather  than  let  the  Government  perish,  let  slavery  perish." 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  did  not  believe  that  slavery  could 
survive  in  any  State  the  march  of  the  Union  armies. 
These  seemed  to  be  the  sentiments  of  both  branches  of 
Congress.  The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  bills  were 
Xiassed  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  President,  authorizing 
him  to  accept  the  services  of  half  a  million  of  volunteers, 
and  placing  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Mr.  McClernand,  a  democrat  from 
Illinois,  offered  a  resolution  pledging  the  House  to  vote 
any  amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men  necessary 
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to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  which  was  adopted,  with  but  live  opposing 
votes ;  and  on  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, offered  the  following  resolution,  defining  the  objects 
of  the  war : —    • 

Besohed  hy  the  House  of  Representativee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States^  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  npon  the 
country  by  the  disnnionists  of  the  Southern  States,  now  in  arms  against 
the  Constitutional  Government,  and  in  arms  aroand  the  Capital ;  that  in 
this  national  emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feelings  of  mere  passion 
or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that  this 
war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  with  aU  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  un- 
impaired ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war 
ought  to  cease. 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes.  It  was  accepted  by  the  whole  country  as  defining 
the  objects  and  limiting  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
was  regarded  with  special  favor  by  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  Border  States,  whose  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  had  been  skilfuUy  and  zealously  played  upon  by 
the  agents  and  allies  of  the  rebel  confederacy.  The  war 
was  universally  represented  by  these  men  as  waged  for 
the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  as  aiming,  not  at  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  but  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves ; 
and  there  was  great  danger  that  these  appeals  to  the  pride, 
the  interest,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Border  Slave  States 
might  bring  them  to  join  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the 
rebellion.  The  passage  of  this  resolution,  with  so  great  a 
degree  of  unanimity,  had  a  very  soothing  effect  upon  the 
apprehensions  of  these  States,  and  contributed  largely  to 
strengthen  the  Government  in  its  contest  with  the  rebellion. 

The  sentiments  of  Congress  on  this  matter,  as  well  as  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  war,  were  still  further  developed 
in  the  debates  which  followed  the  introduction  to  the  House 
of  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  to  ''confiscate  property 
used  for  insurrectionary  purposes."     It  was  referred  to 
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the  Jndiciary  Committee,  and  reported  back  with  an  amend- 
ment, providing  that  whenever  any  slave  should  be 
required  or  permitted  by  his  master  to  take  up  arms,  or 
be  employed  in  any  fort,  dock-yard,  or  in  any  military 
service  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  he  should  become  entitled 
to  his  freedom.  Mr.  Wickliffe  and  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Ken- 
tucky, at  once  contested  the  passage  of  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  relation  existing  between  a  master  and 
his  slave ;  and  they  were  answered  by  the  Northern  mem- 
bers with  the  argument  that  the  Government  certainly 
had  a  right  to  confiscate  property  of  any  kind  employed 
in  the  rebellion,  and  that  there  was  no  more  reason  for 
protecting  slavery  against  the  consequences  of  exercising 
this  right,  than  for  shielding  any  other  interest  that  might 
be  thus  involved.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  denied  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  emancipate  the  slaves, 
or  that  it  would  bear  any  such  construction  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  They  repudiated  the'idea  that  men  in  arms 
against  the  Union  and  Constitution  could  claim  the  pro 
taction  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  derive  from  that 
instrument  increased  ability  to  secure  its  destruction  ;  but 
they  based  their  proposed  confiscation  of  slave  property 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  necessary  means  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  not  in  any  sense  the  object 
for  which  the  war  was  waged.  After  a  protracted  debate, 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  related  to  this  subject  was 
passed — ayes  sixty,  noes  forty-eight — in  the  following 
form: — 

That  whenever,  hereafter,  during  the  present  insurrection  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  any  person  claimed  to  be  lield  to  labor 
or  Bervioe  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by 
the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  by  the 
lawful  agent  of  such  person,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 
or  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful  agent,  to  work  or  to  be  employed 
in  or  upon  any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship,  or  intrenchment,  or 
in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatever,  against  the  Government  and 
lawful  authority  of  the  United  States,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the 
perBon  to  whom  gaoh  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  shall  forfeit  his  claim 
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to  such  labor,  any  law  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  the  oon- 
trarj  notwithstanding ;  and  whenever  thereafter  the  person  claiming  such 
labor  or  service  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,  it  shall  be  a  fall  and  suffi- 
cient answer  to  such  claim  that  the  person  whose  service  or  labor  is 
claimed,  had  been  employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Congress  closed  its  extra  session  on  the  6th  of  August. 
It  had  taken  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  having  clothed  the  Pres- 
ident with  even  greater  power  than  he  had  asked  for  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  avoided  with  just  fidelty 
all  points  which  could  divide  and  weaken  the  loyal  sen- 
timent of  the  country.  The  people  responded  with  hearty 
applause  to  the  patriotic  action  of  their  representatives. 
The  univer^  temper  of  the  country  was  one  of  buoyancy 
and  hope.  Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the 
rebels  had  been  steadily  pushing  troops  through  Virginia 
to  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  menacing  the  National  Cap- 
ital with  capture,  until  In  the  latter  part  of  June  they  had 
an  army  of  not  far  from  thirty-five  thousand  men,  holding 
a  strong  position  along  the  Bull  Run  Creek — its  left  posted 
at  Winchester,  and  its  right  resting  at  Manassas.  It  was 
determined  to  attack  this  force  and  drive  it  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington,  and  the  general  belief  of  the  country 
was  that  this  would  substantially  end  the  war.  The 
National  army,  numbering  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
moved  from  the  Potomac,  on  the  16th  of  July,  under 
General  McDowell,  and  the  main  attack  was  made  on  the 
21st.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat,  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  killed  and  one  thousand  wounded,  of  our 
forces,  and  their  falling  back,  in  the  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion,  upon  Washington.  Our  army  was  completely 
routed,  and  if  the  rebel  forces  had  known  the  extent  of 
their  success,  and  had  been  in  condition  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  with  vigor  and  energy,  the  Capital  would 
easily  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

The  result  of  this  battle  took  the  whole  country  by  sur- 
prise. The  most  sanguine  expectations  of  a  prompt  and 
decisive  victory  had  been  universally  entertained;  and 
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the  actual  issue  first  revealed  to  the  people  the  prospect 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war.  But  the  public  heart  was  not 
in  the  least  discouraged.  On  the  contrary,  the  effect  was 
to  rouse  still  higher  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
I>eople.  No  one  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  submission. 
The  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  reorganize  the 
army,  to  increase  its  numbers  by  volunteering,  and  to 
establish  a  footing  for  National  troops  at  various  points 
along  the  rebel  coast.  On  the  28th  of  August  Fort  Hat- 
teras  was  surrendered  to  the  National  forces,  and  on  the 
31st  of  October  Port  Royal,  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina, fell  into  possession  of  the  United  States.  On  the  3d 
of  December  Ship  Island,  lying  between  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  was  occupied.  Preparations  were  also  made  for 
an  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  and  by  a  series  of 
combined  movements  the  rebel  forces  were  driven  out  of 
Western  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri — States  in 
which  the  population  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test been  divided  in  sentiment  and  action. 

On  the  31st  of  October  General  Scott,  finding  himself 
unable,  in  consequence  of  illness  and  advancing  age,  to 
take  the  field  or  discharge  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
enlarging  contest,  resigned  his  position  as  commander  of 
the  army,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War : — 

Hkad-Qvakti«8  of  thk  Abxt,     ( 
Washinoton,  October  81, 186L  } 

The  Hon.  S.  Oabiekon,  Secretary  of  War : — 

Sib  : — ^For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  unable,  from  a  hnrt,  to 
mount  a  horse,  or  to  walk  more  than  a  few  paces  at  a  time,  and  that  with 
much  pain.  Other  and  new  infirmities — dropsy  and  vertigo — admonish 
me  that  repose  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  appliances  of  surgery  and 
medicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  to  a  life  already  protracted 
mnch  beyond  the  nsaal  span  of  man. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances — made  doubly  painful  by  the  unnatural 
and  unjust  rebellion  now  raging  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  (so  late)  pros- 
perous and  happy  Union — that  I  am  compelled  to  request  that  my  name 
may  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers  retired  from  active  service. 

As  this  request  is  founded  on  an  absolute  right,  granted  by  a  recent  act 
of  Congress,  I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  say  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
withdraw  myself,  in  these  momentous  times,  from  the  orders  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  treated  me  with  distinguished  kindness  and  courtesy;  whom 
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I  know,  upon  mucb  personal  interconrse,  to  be  patriotic,  without  sectional 
partialities  or  prejudices ;  to  be  highly  conscientious  in  the  performaooe 
of  every  duty,  and  of  unrivalled  activity  and  perseverance. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  address  for  the  last 
time,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  many  obligations,  for  the  nniform  high 
consideration  I  have  received  at  your  hands;  and  have  the  honor  to 
remain,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiNFiELD  Scott. 

President  Lincoln  waited  upon  General  Scott  at  his 
residence,  accompanied  by  his  Cabinet,  and  made  personal 
expression  to  him  of  the  deep  regret  which  he,  in  common 
with  the  whole  country,  felt  in  parting  with  a  public  ser- 
vant so  venerable  in  years  and  so  illustrious  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered.  He  also  issued  the  following 
order : — 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1861,  upon  his  own  application  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Brevet  Lieutenant-General  W infield  Scott 
is  ordered  to  be  placed,  and  hereby  is  placed,  upon  the  list  of  retired 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  without  reduction  of  his  corrent 
l)ay,  subsistence,  or  allowances. 

The  American  people  will  hear  with  sadness  and  deep  emotion  that 
General  Scott  has  withdrawn  from  the  active  control  of  the  army,  while 
the  President  and  unanimous  Cabinet  express  their  own  and  the  Nation's 
sympathy  in  his  personal  affliction,  and  their  profound  sense  of  the  im- 
l)ortant  public  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country  during  his  long 
and  brilliant  career,  among  which  will  ever  be  gratefully  distinguished  his 
faithful  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Flag,  when 
assailed  by  parricidal  rebellion.  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

The  command  of  the  army  then  devolved  by  appoint- 
ment upon  Major-General  McClellan,  who  had  been  re- 
called from  Western  Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  had  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  recruiting  the 
army  in  front  of  Washington,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
defence  of  the  Capital,  and  for  a  fresh  advance  upon  the 
forces  of  the  rebellion. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  attention  that  thus  far,  in  its 
policy  concerning  the  war,  the  Government  had  been  very 
greatiy  influenced  by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  Border  Slave 
States  from  joining  the  rebel  confederacy.  Their  accession 
would  have  added  immensely  to  the  forces  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  would  have  increased  very  greatly  the  labor  and 
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difficulty  of  its  suppression.    The  Administration  and 
Congress  had,  therefore,  avoided,  so  far  as  possible,  any 
measures  in  regard  to  slavery  which  could  needlessly  ex- 
cite the  hostile  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  Border 
States.     The  Confiscation  Act  affected  only  those  slaves 
who  should  be  ''  required  or  permitted"  by  their  masters 
to  render  service  to  the  rebel  cause.     It  did  not  in  any 
respect  change  the  condition  of  any  others.     The  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Executive  Department,  acted  upon  the  same 
principle.    The  question  first  arose  in  Virginia,  simulta- 
neously at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.     On  the  26th  of  May,  General  McClellan  issued 
an  address  to  the  i)eople  of  the  district  under  his  com- 
mand, in  which  he  said  to  them,  ''Understand  one  thing 
clearly:  not  only  will  we  abstain  from  all  interference 
with  your  slaves,  but  we  will,  on  the  contrary,  with  an 
iron  hand  crush  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  their  part." 
On  the  27th  of  May,   General  Butler,  in  command  at 
Portress  Monroe,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  slaves  that 
were  coming  in  from  the  surrounding  country  and  seeking 
protection  within  the  lines  of  his  camp.     He  had  deter- 
mined to  regard  them  as  contraband  of  war,  and  to  em- 
ploy their  labor  at  a  fair  compensation,  against  which 
Bhould  be  charged  the  expense  of  their  support — the 
relative  value  to  be  adjusted  afterwards.     The  Secretary 
of  War,  in  a  letter  dated  May  30tli,  expressed  the  approval 
T)y  the  Government  of  the  course  adopted  by  General 
33utler,  and  directed  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ''permit 
no  interference  by  the  persons  under  his  command  with 
Ihe  relations  of  persons  held  to  service  under  the  laws  of 
imy  State,"  and  on  the  other,  to  "refrain  from  surren- 
dering to  alleged  masters  any  such  pfersons  who  might 
<X)me  within  his  lines." 

On  the  8th  of  August,  after  the  passage  of  the  Confisca- 
tion Act  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  War  again  wrote 
to  General  Butler,  setting  forth  somewhat  more  fully  the 
views  of  the  President  and  the  Administration  upon  this 
subject,  as  follows  : — 
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It  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that  all  existing  rights  in  all  the  States 
he  fully  respected  arid  maintained.  The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  war  for  the  Union,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  constitutional  rights  of  States  and  the  citizens  of  the  States  in 
the  Union.  Hence  no  qnestion  can  arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  within 
the  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Union  is  folly 
acknowledged.  The  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  proceeding,  which  must 
be  respected  by  military  and  civil  authorities  alike,  will  suffice  for  the 
enforcement  of  all  legal  claims.  But  in  States  wholly  or  partially  under 
insurrectionary  control,  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  so  far 
opposed  and  resisted  that  they  cannot  be  effectually  enforced,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  rights  dependent  on  the  execution  of  those  laws  must  temporarily 
fail ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  rights  dependent  on  the  laws  of  the 
States  within  which  military  operations  are  conducted  must  be  necessarily 
subordinated  to  the  military  exigencies  created  by  the  insurrection,  if  not 
wholly  forfeited  by  the  treasonable  conduct  of  parties  claiming  them.  To 
this  general  rule  rights  to  services  can  form  no  exception. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  6th,  1861,  declares  that  if  per- 
sons held  to  service  shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
the  right  to  their  services  shall  be  forfeited,  and  such  persons  shall  be 
discharged  therefrom.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  no  claim  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  military  authorities  of  the  Union  to  the  services  of  such  per- 
sons when  fugitives. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  in  respect  to  persons  escaping 
from  the  service  of  loyal  masters.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  laws  of 
the  State,  under  which  only  the  services  of  such  fugitives  can  be  claimed, 
must  needs  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly  suspended,  as  to  remedies,  by  the 
insurrection  and  the  military  measures  necessitated  by  it ;  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  substitution  of  military  for  judicial  measures,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  claims,  must  be  attended  by  great  inconveniences, 
embarrassments,  and  injuries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  substantial 
rights  of  loyal  masters  will  be  best  protected  by  receiving  such  fugitives, 
as  well  as  fugitives  from  disloyal  masters,  into  the  services  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  and  employing  them  under  such  organizations  and  in  such  occupa- 
tions as  circumstances  may  suggest  or  require.  Of  course  a  record  should 
be  kept,  showing  the  name  and  descripition  of  the  fugitives,  the  name  and 
the  character,  as  loyal  or  disloyal,  of  the  master,  and  such  facts  as  may 
bo  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
after  tranquillity  shall  have  been  restored.  Upon  the  return  of  peace. 
Congress  will  doubtless  properly  provide  for  all  the  persons  thus  received 
into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  for  just  compensation  to  loyal  masters. 
In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the  duty  and  safety  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  just  rights  of  all,  be  fully  reconciled  and  harmonized. 

Yon  will  therefore  consider  yourself  as  instructed  to  govern  your  future 
action,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  by  the  principles  herein  stated. 
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and  will  report  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  yonr 
notion  in  the  premiBes  to  tliis  Department.  You  will,  however,  neitlier 
anthorize  nor  pennit  any  interference,  by  the  troops  under  your  command, 
idth  the  servants  of  peaceful  citizens,  in  house  or  field,  nor  will  you,  in 
any  way,  encourage  such  servants  to  leave  the  lawful  service  of  their 
masters ;  nor  will  you,  except  in  cases  where  the  public  safety  may  seem 
to  require  it,  prevent  the  voluntary  return  of  any  fugitive  to  the  service 
from  which  he  may  have  escaped. 

The  same  policy  was  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  conii' 
try.  All  interference  with  the  internal  institutions  of 
any  State  was  expressly  forbidden ;  but  the  Government 
would  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  a  portion  of  the 
slaves,  taking  care  fully  to  provide  for  compensation  to 
loyal  masters.  On  the  16th  of  August,  Hon.  C.  B.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  speech  made  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  took  occasion  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  upon  this  subject.  Its  theory,  said  he,  is, 
that  *'the  States  are  sovereign  within  their  spheres ;  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  more  right  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina 
than  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institution  of 
Rhode  Island,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed." 

On  the  31st  of  August,  General  Fremont,  commanding 
the  Western  Depari:ment,  which  embraced  Missouri  and  a 
part  of  Kentucky,  issued  an  order  ''extending  and  de 
claring  established  martial  law  throughout  the  State  of 
Missouri,"  and  declaring  that  "the  properi:y,  real  and 
personal,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  who 
shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who  shall 
be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  their 
enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men."  The  President  regarded  this  order 
as  transcending  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  of 
Congress,  and  wrote  to  General  Fremont,  calling  his  at- 
tention to  this  point,  and  requesting  him  to  modify  his 
proclamation  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  law.  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  desiring  to  throw  off  from  himself  the 
responsibility  of  changing   his  action,   desired    an  ex- 
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plicit  order — whereupon  the  President  thus  addressed 
him: — 

Washihotoit,  D.  Of  Bepttmbt  11, 188L 

Migor-General  John  0.  Fbemont  : — 

Sib  : — Yours  of  the  8th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d  instant,  was  just 
received.  Assured  that  yon  npon  the  ground  could  hetter  Judge  of  the 
necessities  of  your  position  than  I  could  at  this  distance,  on  seeing  your 
proclamation  of  August  80,  I  perceived  no  general  ohjection  to  it ;  the 
particular  clause,  however,  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of  property  and 
the  liberation  of  slaves,  appeared  to  mo  to  be  objectionable  in  its  non- 
conformity to  the  Act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6th  of  last  August,  upon 
the  same  subjects,  and  hence  I  wrote  you  expressing  my  wish  that  that 
clause  should  be  modified  accordingly.  Your  answer,  just  received,  ex- 
presses the  preference  on  your  part  that  I  should  make  an  open  order  for 
the  modification,  which  I  very  cheerfully  do.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that 
the  said  clause  of  said  proclamation  be  so  modified,  held,  and  constmedf 
as  to  conform  with,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  provisions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ^^  An  Act  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1861,  and 
the  said  act  be  published  at  length  with  this  order. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

These  views  of  the  Government  were  still  farther  en- 
forced in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  T. 
W.  Sherman,  who  commanded  the  expedition  to  Port 
Royal,  and  in  orders  issued  by  General  Dix  in  Virginia, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  and  by  General  Halleck,  who 
succeeded  General  Fremont  in  the  Western  Department, 
prohibiting  fugitive  slaves  from  being  received  within 
the  lines  of  the  army.  During  all  this  time  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  depart  from  this  policy,  and  not  only  to  proclaim 
a  general  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves,  but  to  put  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  employ  them  in  the  field  against  the 
rebels.  But  they  were  ineffectual.  The  President  ad- 
hered firmly  and  steadily  to  the  policy  which  the  then 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  in  his  judgment, 
rendered  wise  and  necessary ;  and  he  was  sustained  in 
this  action  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  loyal  States, 
and  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  Slave  States 
along  the  border.  The  course  which  he  pursued  at  that 
time  contributed  largely,  beyond  doubt,  to  strengthen 
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the  caase  of  the  Union  in  those  Border  States,  and  espe- 
cially to  withdraw  Tennessee  from  her  hastily  formed 
connection  with  the  rebel  Confederacy. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  an  incident  occnrred 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  involve  the  country  in 
open  war  with  England.  On  the  7th  of  that  month  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  left  Havana  for  St.  Thomas, 
having  on  board  Messrs.  J.  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell, 
on  their  way  as  commissioners  from  the  Confederate 
States  to  England  and  France.  On  the  8th  the  Trent  was 
hailed  from  the  United  States  frigate  San  Jacinto^  Captain 
Wilkes,  and  brought-to  by  a  shot  across  her  bows.  Two 
officers  and  about  twenty  armed  men  from  the  latter  then 
went  on  board  the  Trent^  searched  her,  and  took  from 
her  by  force,  and  against  the  protest  of  the  British  offi- 
cers, the  two  rebel,^^;ammissioners,  with  Messrs.  Eustis 
and  McFarland,  their  Secretaries,  who  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  lodged  in  Fort  Warren,  the  Trent 
being  released  and  proceeding  on  her  way.  The  most 
intense  excitement  pervaded  the  country  when  news  of 
this  afifair  was  received.  The  feeling  was  one  of  admira- 
tion at  the  boldness  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  of  exultation 
at  the  capture  of  the  rebel  emissaries.  In  England  the 
most  intense  and  passionate  resentment  took  possession 
of  the  public  mind.  The  demand  for  instant  redress  was 
universal,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  the  Government  at 
once  ordered  troops  to  Canada  and  the  outfit  of  vessels 
of  war. 

Our  Government  met  the  matter  with  prompt  and  self- 
possessed  decision.  On  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  Sew- 
ard wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  a  general  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  "in  the 
capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  Captain  Wilkes  had 
acted  without  any  instructions  from  the  Government," 
and  that  our  Government  was  prepared  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  a  perfectly  fair  and  friendly  spirit  as  soon  as 
the  ground  taken  by  the  British  Government  should  be 
made  known.  Earl  Russell,  under  the  same  date,  wrote 
to  Lord  Lyons,  rehearsing  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  say 
14 
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ing  that  the  British  Government  was  "willing  to  believe 
tliat  the  naval  officer  who  committed  the  aggression  was 
not  acting  in  compliance  with  any  authority  fi-om  his 
Government,"  because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  "must  be  fully  aware  that  the  British  Government 
could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the  national  honor  to 
pass  without  full  reparation."  Earl  Russell  trusted, 
therefore,  that  when  the  matter  should  be  brought  under 
its  notice  the  United  States  Government  would,  "of  its 
own  accord,  offer  to  the  British  Government  such  redress 
as  alone  could  satisfy  the  British  nation,  namely,  the  lib- 
eration of  the  four  gentlemen  and  their  delivery  to  the 
British  minister,  that  they  may  again  be  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggres- 
sion which  has  been  committed."  In  a  subsequent  note 
Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  to  wait  seven  days  after  its 
delivery  for  a  reply  to  this  demand,  and  in  case  no  an- 
swer, or  any  other  answer  than  a  compliance  with  its 
terms,  should  be  given  by  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
was  to  leave  Washington  with  the  archives  of  the  lega- 
tion, and  repair  immediately  to  London. 

On  the  26th  of  December  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  di- 
rection of  the  President,  sent  a  reply  to  this  dispatch,  in 
which  the  whole  question  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
with  conspicuous  ability.  The  Government  decided  that 
the  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  the  removal  from  her  of 
the  emissaries  of  the  rebel  confederacy,  was  justifiable  by 
the  laws  of  war  and  the  practice  and  precedents  of  the 
British  Government ;  but  that  in  assuming  to  decide  upon 
the  liability  of  these  persons  to  capture  for  himself,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  before  a  legal  tribunal  where  a 
regular  trial  could  be  had.  Captain  Wilkes  had  departed 
from  the  rule  of  international  law  uniformly  asserted  by 
the  American  Government,  and  forming  part  of  its  most 
cherished  policy.  The  Government  decided,  therefore, 
that  the  four  persons  in  question  would  be  "cheerfully 
liberated."  This  decision,  sustained  by  the  reasoning 
advanced  in  its  support,  commanded  the  immediate  and 
universal  acquiescence  of  the  American  people ;  while  in 
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England  it  was  received  with  hearty  applause  by  the 
friends  of  this  country,  especially  as  it  silenced  the  clam- 
ors and  disappointed  the  hostile  hopes  of  its  enemies. 
The  French  Government  had  joined  that  of  England  in 
its  representations  upon  this  subject,  and  the  decision  of 
our  Government  was  received  there  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion. The  eflfect  of  the  incident,  under  the  just  and  judi- 
cious course  adopted  by  the  Administration,  was  emi- 
nently favorable  to  the  United  States — increasing  the 
general  respect  for  its  adherence  to  sound  principles  of 
public  law,  and  silencing  eflfectually  the  slander  that  its 
Gtovernment  was  too  weak  to  disappoint  or  thwart  a  pop- 
ular clamor.  One  of  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  discus-i 
fflon  was  the  prompt  rejection  of  all  demands  for  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE     BEGULAB    SESSION    OF    CONGRESS,  DECEMBER,    1861.— THE 
MESSAGE.— DEBATES,  ETC. 

MeSTI|70  07  CONORESS. — PBESIDENT^S  MeSSAOB. — DISPOSITION  OF  OuN- 
OBESS. — Sr*AVEBY  IN  TeBBITOBIES  AND  DiBTRIOT  OF  COLUMBIA. — ^PRO- 
POSED Aid  to  Emancipation  by  Slave  States. — The  Debate  is 
OoNGBBSS. — The  President  and  General  Hunteb. — The  Bobdxb 
State  Repbesentatiyes. — The  Bobdeb  State  Reply. — The  Finances. 
— The  Confiscation  Bill. — The  Pbesident's  Action  and  Opinions. — 
The  Pbesident^s  Message. — Message  in  Reoabd  to  Mr.  Camebon. — 
The  Pbbsident  and  his  Cabinet. — Close  of  the  Session  of  Con- 
GBE68. — The  Pbesident's  Letteb  to  Mb.  Greeley. — The  President 
\ND  THE  Chicago  Convention. — Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

Congress  met  in  regular  session  (the  second  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress)  on  the  2d  of  December,  1861. 
On  the  next  day  the  President  sent  in  his  Annual  Message, 
as  follows  : — 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles,  wo  have  cause  of  great 
gratitude  to  God  for  unusual  good  health  and  most  abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the 
times,  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with  profound 
solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have,  during  the  whole  year, 
been  engrijged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A  nation 
which  endures  factious  domestic  division  is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad; 
and  one  party,  if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke  foreign  inter- 
vention. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
counsels  of  seeming  expediency  and  ungenerous  ambition,  although 
measures  adopted  under  such  influences  seldon  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and 
iiyurious  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  offered  the  ruin  of 
our  country,  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have  invoked 
abroad,  have  received  less  patronage  and  encouragement  than  they  prob- 
ably ezpeoted.    If  it  were  just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemed 
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to  assume,  that  foreign  nations,  in  this  case,  discarding  all  moral,  social, 
and  treatj  obligations,  would  act  solely  and  selfishly  for  the  most  speedy 
restoration  of  commerce,  including  especially  the  acquisition  of  cotton, 
those  nations  appear^  as  yet,  not  to  have  seen  their  way  to  their  object 
more  directly,  or  clearly,  through  the  destruction,  than  through  the  pres- 
ervation, of  the  Union.  U  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  foreign  nations 
are  actuated  by  no  higher  principle  than  this,  I  am  quite  sure  a  sound  ar- 
gument could  be  made  to  show  them  that  they  can  reach  their  aim  more 
readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush  this  rebellion,  than  by  giving  en- 
couragement to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for  exciting  fbreign 
nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  embarrassment 
of  commerce.  Those  nations,  however,  not  improbably,  saw  from  the 
first,  that  it  was  the  Union  which  made,  as  well  our  foreign  as  our  do- 
mestic commerce.  They  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  effort 
for  disunion  produced  the  existing  difficulty ;  and  that  one  strong  nation 
promises  moYh  durable  peace,  and  a  more  extensive,  valuable,  and  reliable 
commerce,  than  can  the  same  nation  broken  into  hostile  fragments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions  with  foreign  states; 
because  whatever  might  be  their  wishes  or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of 
our  country  and  the  stability  of  our  Government  mainly  depend,  not  upon 
them,  but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  correspondence  itself,  with  the  usual  reservations,  is 
herewith  submitted. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have  practised  prudence  and 
liberality  towards  foreign  powers,  averting  causes  of  irritation ;  and  with 
firmness  maintaining  our  own  rights  and  honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as  in  every  other  state,  foreign 
dangers  necessarily  attend  domestic  difficulties,  I  recommend  that  adequate 
and  ample  measures  be  adopted  for  maintaining  the  public  defences  on 
every  side.  While,  under  this  general  recommendation,  provision  for  defend- 
ing our  sea-coast  line  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  I  also,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  great  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is 
believed  that  some  fortifications  and  ddpots  of  arras  and  munitions,  with 
harbor  and  navigation  improvements,  all  at  well-selected  points  upon 
these,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  national  defence  and  preserva- 
tion. I  ask  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  expressed  in 
his  report,  upon  the  same  general  subject. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of  East  Tennessee  and 
WesUsm  North  Carolina  should  be  connected  with  Kentucky  and  other 
faithful  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad.  I  therefore  recommend,  as  a 
military  measure,  that  Congress  provide  for  the  construction  of  such  road 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Kentucky  will  no  doubt  co-operate,  and  through  her  Legislature  make 
the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line.     The  northern  terminus  must 
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connect  with  some  existing  railroad,  and  whether  the  roate  shall  be  from 
Lexington  or  Nicholas ville  to  the  Onmberland  Gap,  or  from  Lebanon  to 
the  Tennesee  line,  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  or  on  some  still  different 
line,  can  easily  be  determined.  Kentackj  and  the  General  Government 
co-operating,  the  work  can  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  when 
done  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast  present  usefulness,  bnt  also  a  Talnable 
permanent  improvement  worth  its  cost  in  all  the  fatnre. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  aod  having 
no  grave  political  importance,  have  been  negotiated,  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration.  Although  we  have  failed  to  indaoe 
somebf  the  commercial  Powers  to  adopt  a  desirable  melioration  of  the  rigor 
of  maritime  war,  we  have  removed  all  obstructions  from  the  way  of  thia 
humane  reform/except  such  as  are  merely  of  temporary  and  accidental 
occurrence. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  between  her  Britannic 
Mfgesty's  Minister,  accredited  to  this  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  British  ship  Perthshire  in  June  last 
by  the  United  States  steamer  MoMachusetU^  for  a  supposed  breach  of  the 
blockade.  As  this  detention  was  occasioned  by  an  obvious  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should  commit  no  belliger- 
ent act  not  founded  in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  public  law,  I  recom- 
mend that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  of 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  for  her  detention. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  December  last  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
which  will  probably  remain  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  China,  pursuant  to  the  awards  of  the  commissioners  under  the  act 
of  the  8d  of  March,  1859. 

If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  carry  that  recom- 
mendation into  effect,  I  would  suggest  that  authority  be  given  for  invest- 
ing the  principal  over  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  referred  to  in  good  se- 
curities, with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  other  just  claim  of  our 
citizens  against  China  as  are  not  unlikely  to  arise  hereafter  in  the  course 
of  our  extensive  trade  with  that  empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last,  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  instruct  the  commanders  of  suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves  against 
and  to  capture  pirates.  This  authority  has  been  exercised  in  a  single  in- 
stance only. 

For  the  more  effectual  protection  of  our  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce in  the  Eastern  seas  especially,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  also  be 
advisable  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  sailing-vessels  to  recapture  any 
prizes  which  pirates  may  make  of  the  Urfited  States  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes, and  the  Consular  Courts  established  by  law  in  Eastern  countries  to 
adjudicate  the  oases  in  the  event  that  this  should  not  be  objected  to  by 
the  local  authorities. 
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If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  shoald  persevere  longer  in  with- 
holding oar  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Hayti 
and  Liberia,  I  am  unable  to  discern  it.  IFQwilling,  however,  to  inaugurate 
a  novel  policy  in  regard  to  them  without  the  approbation  of  Congress,  I 
sabmit  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for 
maintaining  a  Charge  d? Affaires  near  each  of  those  new  states.  It  does 
not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial  advantages  might  be  secured 
by  favorable  treaties  with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  your  adjournment  have  been  conducted  with  signal  success.  The 
patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  the 
large  means  demanded  by  the  public  exigencies.  Mnch  of  the  national 
loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens  of  the  industrial  classes,  whose  confidence 
in  their  country's  faith,  and  zeal  for  their  country's  deliverance  from  its 
present  peril,  have  induced  them  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Government  the  whole  of  their  limited  acquisitions.  This  fact  imposes 
peculiar  obligations  to  economy  in  disbursement  and  energy  in  action. 
The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans  for  the  financial  year  ending 
on  the  80th  of  June,  1861,  was  $86,835,900  27;  and  the  expenditures  for 
the  same  period,  including  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  were 
$84,578,034  47;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  July,  of 
$2,257,065  80  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  financial  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 80,  1861.  The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  the  balance  of 
July  1,  were  $102,582,509  27,  and  the  expenses  $98,239,733  09;  leaving 
a  balance,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1861,  of  $4,292,776  18. 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  year  and  for  the 
financial  year  of  1863,  together  witli  his  views  of  the  ways  and  means  for 
meeting  the  demands  contemplated  by  them,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
expenses  made  necessary  by  the  rebellion  are  not  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  loyal  people,  and  to  believe  that  the  same  patriotism  which  has  thus 
for  sustained  the  Government  will  continue  to  sustain  it  till  peace  and 
union  shall  again  bless  the  land.  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  information  respecting  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
army,  and  for  recommendations  having  in  view  an  increase  of  its  eflBciency, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  intrusted  to  his 
care.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the  number  of  troops  tendered  greatly 
efceed  the  force  which  Congress  authorized  me  to  call  into  the  field.  I 
refer  with  pleasure  to  those  portions  of  his  report  which  make  allusion  to 
the  creditable  degree  of  discipline  already  attained  by  our  troops,  and  to 
the  excellent  sanitary  condition*  of  the  entire  army.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  for  an  organization  of  the  militia  upon  a  uniform  basis  is 
a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of  the  country,  and  is 
commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  Congress.     The  large  addition  to 
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tlie  regular  army,  in  connection  with  the  defection  that  has  so  considera- 
bly diminished  the  number  of  its  officers,  gives  peculiar  importance  to  hia 
recommendation  for  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets  to  the  greatest  capacity 
of  the  Military  Academy. 

By  mere  omission,  I  presume,  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  chaplaini* 
for  the  hospitals  occupied  by  the  volunteers.  This  subject  was  brouglit  to 
my  notice,  and  I  was  induced  to  draw  up  the  form  of  a  letter,  one  copy 
of  wliich,  properly  addressed,  has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the  persona, 
and  at  the  dates  respectively  named  and  stated  in  a  schedule,  containing, 
also,  the  form  of  the  letter  marked  A,  and  herewith  transmitted.  These 
gentlemen,  I  understand,  entered  upon  the  duties  designated  at  the  times 
respectively  stated  in  the  schedule,  aud  have  labored  faithfully  therein 
ever  since.  I  therefore  recommend  that  they  be  compensated  at  the  same 
rate  as  chaplains  in  the  army.  I  further  suggest  that  general  provision  bo 
made  for  chaplains  to  serve  at  hospitals,  as  well  as  with  regiments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents,  in  detail,  the  opera 
tions  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  the  activity  and  energy  which  have 
characterized  its  administration,  and  the  results  of  measures  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  power.  Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction 
and  purchase,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  a  navy  has  been  created  and 
brought  into  service  since  our  difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons  larger  than  ever 
before  assembled  under  our  flag  have  been  put  afloat,  and  performed  deeds 
which  have  increased  our  naval  renown. 

1  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  navy,  by  introducing  additional 
grades  in  the  service. 

The  present  organization  is  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  the  department  will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted,  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  alluded  to,  promote  harmony,  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court — two  by 
the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel  and  McLean,  and  one  by  the  resignation  of 
Justice  Campbell.  I  have  so  far  forborne  making  nominations  to  fill  these 
vacancies  for  reasons  which  I  will  now  state.  Two  of  the  outgoing  judges 
resided  within  the  States  now  overrun  by  revolt ;  so  that  if  successors 
were  appointed  in  the  same  localities,  they  could  not  now  serve  upon  their 
circuits;  and  many  of  the  most  competent  men  there  probably  would  not 
take  the  personal  hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even  here,  upon  the  su- 
preme bench.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all  the  appointments 
northward,  thus  disabling  myself  from  doing  justice  to  the  South  on  the 
return  of  peacs;  although  I  may  remark,  that  to  transfer  to  the  North 
one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South,  would  not,  with  reference  to 
territory  and  population,  be  unjust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career  of  Judge  McLean,  his  cir- 
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cuit  grew  into  an  empire — altogether  too  large  for  any  one  judge  to  give 
the  conrts  therein  more  than  a  nominal  attendance — rising  in  population 
from  one  million  four  hundred  and  serentj  thousand  and  eighteen,  in  1880, 
to  six  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five, 
in  1860. 

Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  outgrown  our  present  judicial 
system.  If  uniformity  was  at  all  intended,  the  system  requires  that  all 
the  States  shall  be  accommodated  with  Circuit  Courts,  attended  by  su- 
preme jndges,  while,  in  fact,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Florida, 
Texas,  California,  and  Oregon,  have  never  had  any  such  courts.  Nor  can 
this  well  be  remedied  without  a  change  of  the  system ;  because  the  add- 
iDg  of  judges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  Circuit  Courts,  would  create  a  court  altogether 
^too  numerous  for  a  judicial  body  of  any  sort.  And  the  evil,  if  it  be  one, 
^will  increase  as  new  States  come  into  the  Union.  Circuit  Courts  are  use- 
ful, or  they  are  not  useful.  If  useful,  no  State  should  be  denied  them ;  if 
"Mkot  usefid,  no  State  should  have  them.  Let  them  be  provided  for  all,  or 
xibolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of  which,  I  think,  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  our  present  system.  Let  the  Supreme  Court  be  of 
^^onvenient  number  in  every  event.  Then,  first,  let  the  whole  country  be 
^livided  into  circuits  of  convenient  size,  the  supreme  judges  to  serve  in  a 
■inmber  of  them  corresponding  to  their  own  number,  and  independent 
«rcnit  judges  be  provided  for  all  the  rest.  Or,  secondly,  let  the  supreme 
judges  be  relieved  from  circuit  duties,  and  circuit  judges  provided  for  all 
"tte  circuits.  Or,  thirdly,  dispense  with  circuit  courts  altogether,  leaving 
^he  judicial' functions  wholly  to  the  district  courts  and  an  independent 
Supreme  Court. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  tlie  present 
condition  of  the  statute  laws,  with  the  hope  tliat  Congress  will  be  able 
"to  find  an  easy  remedy  for  many  of  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
<»nstantly  embarrass  those  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
^em.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Government,  Congress  has  enacted 
flome  five  thousand  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  which  fill  more  than  six 
thonsand  closely-printed  pages,  and  are  scattered  through  many  volumes. 
3fAny  of  these  acts  have  been  drawn  in  haste  and  without  sufficient  cau- 
tion, so  that  their  provisions  are  often  obscure  in  themselves,  or  in  con- 
flict with  each  other,  or  at  least  so  doubtful  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
for  eyen  the  best-informed  persons  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  statute 
law  really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  statute  laws  should  be  made  as 
plain  and  intelligible  as  possible,  and  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as 
may  consist  with  the  fulness  and  precision  of  the  will  of  the  legislature 
and  the  perspicuity  of  its  language.  This,  well  done,  would,  I  think, 
greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  laws,  and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  people,  by 
placing  before  them,  in  a  more  accessible  and  intelligible  form,  the  laws 
which  so  deeply  concern  their  interests  and  their  duties. 

I  am  informed  by  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  that  all  the  act-s  of 
Congress  now  in  force,  and  of  a  permanent  and  general  nature,  might  be 
revised  and  rewritten,  so  as  to  be  embraced  in  one  volume  (or,  at  most, 
two  volumes)  of  ordinary  and  convenient  size.  And  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  Oongress  to  consider  of  the  subject,  and,  if  my  suggestion  be  ap- 
proved, to  devise  such  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most  proper  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present  insurrection  is  the 
entire  suppression,  in  many  places,  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  admin- 
istering civil  justice  by  the  officers,  and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law.  This 
is  the  case,  in  wliole  or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States ;  and  as  our 
armies  advance  upon  and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States,  the 
practical  evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  officers  to 
whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
lawful  claims  against  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States ;  and  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  debt  constituting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high 
as  two  hundred  million  dollars,  due,  in  large  part,  from  insurgents  in  open 
rebellion  to  loyal  citizens  who  are,  even  now,  making  great  sacrifices  in 
the  discharge  of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support  the  Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  urgently  solicited  to  establish, 
by  military  power,  courts  to  administer  summary  justice  in  such  cases.  I* 
have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not  because  I  had  any  doubt  that  the  end 
proposed — the  collection  of  the  debts — was  just  and  right  in  itself,  hot 
because  I  have  been  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in 
the  unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congress,  I  suppose, 
are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion,  and  therefore  I  refer  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Congress,  with  the  hope  that  a  plan  may  be  devised  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and  Territories 
as  may  be  under  the  control  of  this  Government,  whether  by  a  voluntary 
return  to  allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our  arms ;  this,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but  a  temporary  substitute,  and 
to  cease  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  courts  can  bo  re-established  in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient  means  should  be  provided, 
if  possible,  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  against  the  Government,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  their  increased  number  by  reason  of  the  war.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  Government  to  render  prompt  justice  against  itself,  in 
favor  of  citizens,  as  it  is  to  administer  the  same  between  private  indi- 
viduals. The  investigation  and  adjudication  of  claims,  in  their  nature, 
belong  to  the  judicial  department;  besides,  it  is  apparent  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  will  be  more  than  usually  engaged,  for  some  time  to 
come,  with  great  national  questions.  It  was  intended,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims,  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  business 
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irom  the  halls  of  Oon^^ess ;  but  while  tho  coort  has  proved  to  be  an  ef- 
fective and  valaable  means  of  investigation,  it  in  preat  degree  fails  to  effect 
the  object  of  its  creation,  for  want  of  power  to  make  its  judgments  final. 
Fully  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  sav  the  danger,  of  the  subject,  I  com- 
mend to  your  careful  consideration  whether  this  power  of  making  judg- 
znents  final  may  not  properly  be  given  to  the  court,  reserving  tlio  right 
of  appeal  on  questions  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  such  other 
X>rovi8ions  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  tnc  following 
t>eing  A  summary  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  department : 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1861,  including  the  annual  permanent  appropriation  of  seven  hundred 
'thousand  dollars  for  the  transportation  of  **free  mail  matter,"  was  nine 
^million  forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  forty 
cents,  being  about  two  per  cent,  less  than  the  revenue  for  1860. 

The  expenditures  were  thirteen  million  six  hundred  and  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  eleven  cent*),  showing  a  decrease 
of  more  than  eight  per  centjtas  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  revenue  for  tho  last  fiscal 
year  of  four  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 

Tlie  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1863,  is  estimated  at  an 
increase  of  four  per  cent,  on  that  of  1861,  making  eight  million  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  thousand  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
earnings  of  the  department  in  carrying  free  matter,  viz.,  seven  liundred 
thousand  dollars,  making  nine  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand  dollars. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1863  are  estimated  at  twelve  million  five 
hundred,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  leaving  an  estimated  defi- 
ciency of  three  million  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dolhirs  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the  extension  of  this  dis- 
trict across  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  time  of  e^ablisliing  the  Capital 
here,  was  eminently  wise,  and  consequently  that  the  relinquishment  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and 
dangerous.  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  regaining 
that  part  of  the  district,  and  the  restoration  of  the  original  boundaries 
thereof,  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
business  pertaining  to  that  department.  The  depressing  influences  of  the 
insurrection  have  been  especially  felt  in  the  operations  of  the  Patent  and 
General  Land  Offices.  The  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands 
during  the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land  system  only 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.     The  sales  have  been  entirely  sus- 
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pended  in  the  Soathem  States,  while  the  interruptions  to  the  busineRs  of 
the  country,  and  the  diversion  of  large  numbers  of  men  from  labor  to 
military  service,  have  obstructed  settlements  in  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Northwest. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have  declined  in  nine  months  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  rendering  a  large  reduction  of  the  force 
employed  necessary  to  make  it  self-sustaining. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be  largely  increased  by  the 
insurrection.  Numerous  applications  for  pensions,  based  upon  the  casual- 
ties of  the  existing  war,  have  already  been  made.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  who  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls,  and  in  receipt  of 
the  bounty  of  the  Government,  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  army,  or 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  directed 
a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of  such  persons  upon  proof 
of  their  disloyalty.  I  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  that  officer  to 
cause  the  names  of  such  persons  to  be  stricken  from  the  pension  rolls. 

The  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrection,  especially  in  the  southern  superin- 
tendency  and  in  that  of  New  Mexico.  The  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas 
is  in  the  possession  of  insurgents  from  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  agents 
of  the  United  States  appointed  since  the  4th  of  March  for  this  superin- 
tendency  have  been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the  most  of  those 
who  were  in  office  before  that  time  have  espoused  the  insurrectionary 
cause,  and  assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of  agents  by  virtue  of  commis- 
sions from  the  insurrectionists.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  press  that 
a  portion  of  those  Indians  have  been  organized  as  a  military  force,  and 
are  attached  to  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Although  the  Government 
has  no  official  information  upon  this  subject,  letters  have  been  written  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiiirs  by  several  prominent  chiefs,  giving 
assurance  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  expressing  a  wish  for 
the  presence  of  Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It  is  believed  that  npon 
the  repossession  of  the  country  by  the  Federal  forces,  the  Indians  will 
readily  cease  all  hostile  demonstrations,  and  resume  their  former  relations 
to  the  Government. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  interest  of  the  nation,  has  not  a 
department,  nor  a  bureau,  but  a  clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  great  interest  is  so  independent 
in  its  nature  as  to  not  have  demanded  and  extorted  more  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  consider  whether  something  more 
cannot  oe  given  voluntarily  with  general  t-dvantai^e. 

Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  would  present  a  fund  of  information  of  great  practical 
value  to  the  country.  While  I  make  no  suggestion  as  to  details,  I  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  an  agricultural  and  statistical  bureau  might  profit- 
ably be  organized. 
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The  exeoation  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade 
lias  been  confided  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  o  Hubject  of  grat- 
nlaUon  that  the  etforts  which  have  been  mode  for  the  suppression  of  this 
inhnman  trafSc  have  been  recently  attended  with  nnusnal  snccess.  Five 
ressela  being  fitted  ont  for  the  slave-trade  have  been  seized  and  con- 
denaned.  Two  mates  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  one  person  in 
equipping  a  vessel  as  a  slaver,  have  been  convicted  nnd  subjected  to  the 
penaltj  of  fine  and  iinprisoument,  and  one  captain,  taken  with  a  cargo  of 
AiHcans  on  board  his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade  of 
offence  nnder  onr  laws,  the  punishment  of  which  is  death. 

The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakotah,  and  Nevada,  created  by  the  last 
Congress,  have  been  organized,  and  civil  administration  has  been  inau- 
gurated therein  under  auspices  especiallj  gratifying,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  leaven  of  treason  was  found  existing  in  some  of  these  now  coun- 
tries when  the  Federal  officers  arrived  there. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  these  Territories,  with  the  security 
and  protection  afforded  by  organized  government,  will  doubtless  invite  to 
them  a  large  immigration  when  peace  shall  restore  the  business  of  the 
country  to  its  accustomed  channels.  I  submit  the  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Colorado,  which  evidence  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory.  So  far  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  upheld  in 
all  the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I  commend  their 
interests  and  defence  to  the  enlightened  and  generous  care  of  Congress. 

I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  the  interests 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  insurrection  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  suffering  and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants,  and  as  they  have  no  rep- 
resenUtive  in  Congress,  that  body  should  not  overlook  their  just  claims 
upon  the  Government. 

At  your  late  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  measures  for  facilitating  a  proper  representation  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the  exhibition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations  to  be  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1862.  I  regret  to  say 
I  have  been  unable  to  give  personal  attention  to  this  subject — a  subject  at 
once  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  extensively  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world.  Through  tlie  Secretaries  of 
State  and  of  the  Interior  a  plan  or  system  has  been  devised  and  partly 
matured,  and  which  will  be  Juid  before  you. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  con- 
fiscate property  used  for  insurrectionary  puri)oses,"  approved  August  6, 
1661,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persons  to  the  labor  and  service  of  cer- 
tain other  persons  have  become  forfeited;  and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thus 
liberated,  are  already  dependent  on  the  United  States,  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
States  will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their  own  benefit  respectively, 
and  by  operation  of  which  persons  of  the  same  class  will  be  thrown  upon 
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thorn  for  disposal.  In  sach  case,  I  recommend  that  Oongress  provide  for 
accepting  such  persons  from  such  States,  according  to  some  mode  of  val* 
nation,  in  lien,  pro  tantOy  of  direct  taxes,  or  upon  some  other  plan  to  be 
agreed  on  with  such  States  respectively ;  that  such  persons,  on  sach  ac- 
ceptance hj  the  General  Government,  be  at  once  deemed  free ;  and  that, 
in  any  event,  steps  be  taken  for  colonizing  both  classes  (or  the  one  first 
mentioned,  if  the  other  shall  not  be  brought  into  existence)  at  some  place 
or  places  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It  might  be  well  to  conuder, 
too,  whether  the  free  colored  people  already  in  the  United  States  conld 
not,  so  far  as  individuals  may  desire,  be  included  in  such  colonization. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  colonization  may  involve  the  acquiring  of  ter- 
ritory, and  also  the  appropriation  of  money  beyond  that  to  be  expended 
in  the  territorial  acquisition.  Having  practised  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory for  nearly  sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitutional  power  to  do 
so  is  no  longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  questioned  at  first 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  how^ever,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  yielded  his 
scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency.  If  it  be  said  that  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  acquiring  territory  is  to  furnish  homes  for  white  men, 
this  measure  effects  that  object ;  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men  leaves 
additional  room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming  here.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
however,  placed  the  importance  of  procuring  Louisiana  more  on  political 
and  commercial  grounds  than  on  providing  room  for  population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropriation  of  money  with 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  does  not  the  expediency  amount  to  absolute 
necessity — tliat,  without  which  the  Government  itself  cannot  be  perpet- 
uated ? 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection,  I  have  been  anxious  and  careful  that  the  inev- 
itable conflict  for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and 
remorseless  revolutionary  struggle. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion,  I  have  adhered  to  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  instead  of  putting  in  force  by  proclama- 
tion the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the  late  session  for  closing  those  ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  well  as  the  obligations 
of  law,  instead  of  transcending  I  have  adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress  to 
confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.  If  a  new  law 
upon  the  same  subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered. The  Union  must  be  preserved;  and  hence  all  indispensable 
means  must  be  employed.  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that 
radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as  well  as  the 
disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  Administration,  and 
the  message  to  Congress  at  the  late  special  session,  were  both  mainly 
devoted  to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which  the  insurrection  and 
consequent  war  have  sprung.     Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract 
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to  or  from  the  principles  or  general  purposes  stated  and  expressed  in  those 
documents. 

The  last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union  peaceably  expired  at 
the  assaalt  :.|>on  Fort  Samter;  and  a  general  review  of  what  has  oc- 
curred  since  may  not  be  unprofitable.      What  was  painfully  uncertain 
then  is  much  better  defined  and  more  distinct  now ;  and  the  progress  of 
events  is  plainiy   in  the   right  direction.      The   insurgents  confidently 
cUumed  a  strong  support  from  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line ;  and  the 
friends  of  the  Union  were  not  free   from  apprehension  on  the  point. 
This,  however,  was  soon  settled  definitely,  and  on  the  right  side.     South 
of  the  line,  noble  little  Delaware  led  off  right  from  the  first.     Maryland 
was  made  to  seem  against  the  Union.      Our  soldiers   were   assaulted. 
bridges  were  burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within  her  limits;  and  we 
were  many  days,  at  one  time,  without  the  ability  to  bring  a  single  regi- 
ment over  her  iu\\  to  the  Capital.     Now  her  bridges  and  railroads  are 
repaired  and  open  to  the  Government ;  she  already  gives  seven  regiments 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  none  to  the  enemy ;  and  her  people,  at  a 
r^golar  election,  have  sustained  the  Union  by  a  larger  majority  and  a 
larger  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any  candidate  or 
any  question.     Kentucky,  too,  for  some  time  in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly, 
aod,  I  think,  unchangeably  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.     Missouri 
19  comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  again  be  overrun  by  the 
inaarrectionists.     These  three  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
flomi,  neither  of  which  would  promise  a  single  soldier  at  first,  have  now 
tn  aggregate  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  in  the  field  for  the  Union ; 
^hile  of  their  citizens,  certainly  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number, 
^nd  they  of  doubtful  whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
gainst  it.     After  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle  of  months,  winter  closes 
Oti  the  Union  people  of  Western  Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of  their 
o-wn  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  for  months  dominating 
^lie  narrow  peninsular  region  constituting  the  counties  of  Accomac  and 
^Northampton,  and  known  as  Eastern  Shoru  of  Virginia,  together  with 
•oine  contiguous  parts  of  Maryland,  have  laid  down  their  arms;  and  the 
l^eople  there  have  renewed  their  allegiance  to,  and  accepted  the  protec- 
tXan  of,  the  old  flag.  This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of  the 
X^otoroac,  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the  isolated  points  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Tybee  Island,  near  SaVannah, 
And  Ship  Island ;  and  we  likewise  have  some  general  accounts  of  popular 
movements  in  behalf  of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  is  advancing 
ateadily  and  certainly  southward. 

Since  your  last  adjournment  Lieuten  ant-General  Scott  has  retired  from 
the  head  of  the  anny.     During  his  long  life  the  nation  has  not  been  un- 
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luindfal  of  his  merit ;  jet,  on  calling  to  mind  how  faithful] j,  ablj.  and 
brilliantly  he  has  served  the  country,  from  a  time  far  back  in  our  history, 
when  few  of  the  now  living  had  been  Dorn,  and  thenceforward  oontiD- 
uallj,  I  cannot  but  think  we  are  still  his  debtors.  I  submit,  therefore,  for 
your  consideration  what  further  mark  of  recognition  is  due  to  him,  and 
to  ourselves  as  a  grateful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came  the  executive  duty  of  ap- 
pointing in  his  stead  a  general-in-chlef  of  the  army.  It  is  a  fortunato 
circumstance  that  neither  in  council  nor  country  was  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  be  selected. 
The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed  his  judgment  in  favor  of  General 
McClellan  for  the  position;  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a 
unanimous  concurrence.  The  designation  of  General  McClellan  is,  there- 
fore, in  considerable  degree,  the  selection  of  the  country  as  well  as  of 
the  Executive;  and  hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope  there  will  be 
given  him  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  thus,  by  fiur  implication^ 
promised,  and  without  which  he  cannot,  with  so  fiiU  efficiency,  serve  the 
country. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones; 
and  the  saying  is  true,  if  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  army  is 
better  directed  by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two  superior 
ones  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  all  joint  operations  wherein  those  engaged  can 
liave  none  but  a  common  end  in  view,  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the  choice 
of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea,  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink ; 
aud  yet  not  unfrequently  all  go  down  together,  because  too  many  will 
direct,  and  no  single  mind  can  be  allowed  to  control. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  i>opular  government — the  rights 
of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave  and 
maturely-considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  of 
the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the  exist- 
ing right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legislative,  boldly 
advocated,  witli  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself 
is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

In  my  present  position,  I  could  scarely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit  rais- 
ing a  Warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions ;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its 
connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  i« 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
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bodj  else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall 
hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  bj  their  own  consent,  or  bnj 
them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so 
far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers,  or 
what  we  call  slaves.  And  furtlter,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed ; 
nor  is  there  anj  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  in- 
ferences from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit 
of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  community  exists  within  that 
relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  those  few  avoid  labor  ^themselves, 
and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A 
large  majority  belong  to  neither  class — ^neither  work  for  others,  nor  have 
others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States,  a  mtgority  of 
the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while  in 
the  Northern,  a  large  m^ority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men,  with 
their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves  on  their 
farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital — that  is,  they 
labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them; 
bat  this  is  only  a  mixed,*  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is 
disturbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

Again:  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not  of  necessity  any  such 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  Many 
iadependent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in  their 
lives,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world 
labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land 
for  himself  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at  length 
hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just,  and  generous, 
and  prosperous  system,  which  opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and 
consequent  energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condition  to  all. 
Xo  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from 
poverty — none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not 
honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power, 
which  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used 
15 
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to  dose  the  door  of  advancement  against  snch  as  they,  and  to  fix  new  di«« 
abilities  and  burdens  apon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  census  to  the  last  are  seTentj 
years ;  and  we  find  our  population,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  eight  times 
as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  increase  of  those  other  things 
which  men  deem  desirable  has  been  even  greater.  We  thus  have,  at  one 
view,  what  the  popular  principle,  applied  to  Grovemment  through  the 
machinery  of  the  States  and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a  given  time; 
and  also  what,  if  firmly  maintained,  it  promises  for  the  future.  There 
are  already  among  us  those  who,  if  the  Union  bo  preserved,  will  live  to 
see  it  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  struggle  of  to-daj  is 
not  altogether  for  to-day ;  it  is  for  a  vast  future  also.  With  a  reliance  on 
Providence,  all  the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  the  great  task 
which  events  have  devolved  upon  us.  Abraham  Ijnools. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  country  and  the  progress 
of  the  war,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  are  very  clearly 
stated  in  this  document ;  and  the  principles  upon  which 
the  President  had  based  his  conduct  of  public  affairs  are 
set  forth  with  great  distinctness  and  precision.  On  the 
subject  of  interfering  with  slavery,  the  President  had 
adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  passed 
by  Congress  at  its  extra  session  ;  but  he  very  distinctly 
foresaw  that  it  might  become  necessary,  as  a  means  of 
quelling  the  rebellion  and  preserving  the  Union,  to  resort 
to  a  much  more  vigorous  policy  than  was  contemplated 
by  that  act.  While  he  threw  out  a  timely  caution  against 
undue  haste  in  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures,  he 
promised  full  and  careful  consideration  of  any  new  law 
which  Congress  might  consider  it  wise  and  expedient  to 
pass. 

It  very  soon  became  evident  that  Congress  was  dis- 
posed to  make  very  considerable  advances  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  extra  session.  The  resistance  of  the 
rebels  had  been  more  vigorous  and  effective  than  was 
anticipated,  and  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run  had  exasperated 
as  well  as  aroused  the  public  mind.  The  forbearance  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  slavery  had  not  only  failed 
to  soften  the  hostility  of  the  rebels,  but  had  been  rep- 
resented to  Europe  by  the  rebel  authorities  as  proving 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
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and  i)erpetuate  slavery  by  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  which  guaranteed  its  safety  ;  and  the  acts  of 
the  extra  session,  especially  the  Crittenden  resolution, 
defining  and  limiting  the  objects  of  the  war,  were  quoted 
in  rebel  dispatches  to  England  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
known,  also,  that  within  the  lines  of  the  rebel  army  slaves 
were  freely  employed  in  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
and  that  they  contributed  in  this  and  other  ways  very 
largely  to  the  strength  of  the  insurrection.  The  whole 
country,  under  the  influence  of  these  facts,  began  to  re- 
gard slavery  as  not  only  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  but 
as  the  main  strength  of  its  armies  and  the  bond  of  union 
for  the  rebel  forces ; — and  Congress,  representing  and 
sharing  this  feeling,  entered  promptly  and  zealously  upon 
such  measures  as  it  would  naturally  suggest.  Resolu- 
tions at  the  very  outset  of  the  session  were  offered,  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  emancipate  slaves  whenever  and 
wherever  such  action  would  tend  to  weaken  the  rebel- 
lion ;  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  upon  this 
subject  became  the  theme  of  protracted  and  animated 
clebate.  The  orders  issued  by  the  generals  of  the  army, 
especially  McClellan,  Halleck,  and  Dix,  by  which  fugi- 
tive slaves  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  army 
lines,  were  severely  censured.  All  the  resolutions  upon 
"these  topics  were,  however,  referred  to  appropriate  com- 
:3nittees,  generally  without  specific  instructions  as  to  the 
character  of  their  action  upon  them. 

Early  in  the  session  a  strong  disposition  was  evinced  in 
some  quarters  to  censure  the  Government  for  its  arbitrary 
^arrests  of  persons  in  the  loyal  States,  suspected  of  aiding 
the  rebels,  its  suppression  of  disloyal  presses,  and  other 
^ts  which  it  had  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  ;  and  a  sharp  debate  took  place  in  the  Senate 
upon  a  resolution  of  inquiry  and  implied  censure  offered 
by  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois.  The  general  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  seventeen. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  in  the  Senate,  a  debate  on 
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the  relation  of  slavery  to  the  rebellion  arose  upon  a  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  who  con- 
tested the  opinion  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war, 
and  insisted  that  the  rebelUon  had  its  origin  in  the 
hostility  of  the  Southern  political  leaders  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  government ;  he  believed  that  when 
the  great  body  of  the  Southern  people  came  to  see  the 
real  pui-pose  and  aim  of  the  rebellion,  they  would  with- 
draw their  support,  and  restore  the  Union.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  resolution,  which  merely  gave  occasion 
for  debate.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House, 
forbidding  the  employment  of  the  army  to  return  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  owners ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  both 
Houses,  declaring  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  "neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  now  existing,  or  which  may  at  any 
time  be  formed  or  acquired  by  the  United  States,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  March,  a  bill  was  taken 
up  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
an  amendment  was  offered,  directing  that  those  thus  set 
free  should  be  colonized  out  of  the  United  States.  The 
policy  of  colonization  was  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  general  subject,  the  senators  from  the  Border 
States  opposing  the  bill  itself,  mainly  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  as  calculated  to  do  harm  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country.  The  bill  was  passed,  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  money  to  be  used  by  the 
President  in  colonizing  such  of  the  emancipated  slaves  as 
might  wish  to  leave  the  country.  It  received  in  the 
Senate  twenty-nine  votes  in  its  favor  and  fourteen  against 
it  In  the  House  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  to 
thirty-eight. 

President  Lincoln  sent  in  the  following  message,  an- 
nouncing his  approval  of  the  bill : — 

Fkllow-Oitizenb  of  the  Sbt!?ate  and  House  of  Repbesentatiyes  : 
The  act  eatitlod  '*  An  act  for  the  release  of  certain  persons  held  to 
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lervioe  or  labor  ia  the  District  of  Colambia,"  has  this  day  been  approved 
and  signed.  . 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  this  District ;  and  I  have  ever  desired  to  see  the  national 
capital  freed  from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory  way.  Hence  there 
has  never  been  in  my  mind  any  question  upon  the  subject  except  the  one 
of  expediency,  arising  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  If  there  be  mat- 
ters within  and  about  this  act  which  might  have  taken  a  course  or  shape 
more  satisfactory  to  my  judgment,  I  do  not  attempt  to  specify  them.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  two  principles  of  compensation  and  colonization  are 
both  recognized  and  practically  applied  in  the  act. 

In  the  matter  of  compensation,  it  is  provided  that  claims  may  be  pre- 
sented within  ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  '^  but  not  there- 
after ;  "  and  there  is  no  saving  for  minors,  femme^  covert^  insane,  or  absent 
persons.  I  presume  this  is  an  omission  by  mere  oversight,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  supplied  by  an  amendatory  or  supplemental  act. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

ApHl  16,  1862. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
the  following  message  on  the  subject  of  aiding  such 
filaveholding  States  as  might  take  measures  to  emancipate 
their  slaves : 

WABimfOTOX,  March  «,  1882. 

Pellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  by  your  honorable 
body,  which  shall  be,  substantially,  as  follows : 

Resohedy  That  the  United  States,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  State 
which  may  adopt  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  give  to  such  State  pecu- 
niary aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  it  for 
the  inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  sys- 
tem. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution  does  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  and  the  country,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  if  it  doee 
command  such  approval,  I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  States  and 
people  immediately  interested  should  be  at  once  distinctly  notified  of  the 
fact,  so  that  they  may  begin  to  consider  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it. 

The  Federal  Government  would  find  its  highest  interest  in  such  a  meas- 
ure as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  self-preservation.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  existing  rebellion  entertain  the  hope  that  this  Government  will 
ultimately  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  some  part  of 
the  disaffected  region,  and  that  all  the  slave  States  north  of  such  part 
will  then  say,  "  The  Union  for  which  we  have  struggled  being  already 
gone,  we  now  choose  to  go  with  the  Southern  section."    To  deprive 
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them  of  this  hope  substantially  ends  the  rebellion ;  and  the  initiation  of 
emancipation  deprives  them  of  it,  and  of  all  the  States  initiating  it. 

The  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating  slavery  wonld  very  soon, 
if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation ;  but  while  the  offer  is  equally  made  to  all, 
the  more  Northern  shall,  by  such  initiation,  make  it  certain  to  the  more 
Southern  that  in  no  event  will  the  former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their 
proposed  Confederacy.  I  say  initiation,  because,  in  my  judgment,  grad- 
ual and  not  sudden  emancipation  is  better  for  all. 

In  the  mere  financial  or  pecuniary  view,  any  member  of  Congress  with 
the  census  or  an  abstract  of  the  Treasury  report  before  him,  can  readily 
see  for  himself  how  very  soon  the  current  expenditures  of  this  war  wonld 
purchase,  at  a  fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves  in  any  named  State. 

Such  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  sets  np  no 
claim  of  a  right  by  the  Federal  authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within 
State  limits — referring  as  it  does  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject,  in 
each  case,  to  the  State  and  the  people  immediately  interested.  It  is  pro- 
posed as  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  to  them. 

In  the  Annual  Message  last  December,  I  thought  fit  to  say  ^^  the  Union ' 
must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed.** 
I  said  this,  not  hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has  been  made,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A  practical  reacknowl- 
odgment  of  the  national  authority  would  render  the  war  unnecessary, 
and  it  would  at  once  cease.  But  resistance  continues,  and  the  war  must 
also  continue ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which  may 
attend,  and  all  the  ruin  which  may  follow  it.  Such  as  may  seem  indis- 
pensable, or  may  obviously  promise  great  efficiency  towards'  ending  the 
struggle,  must  and  will  come. 

The  proposition  now  made  (though  an  offer  only),  I  hope  it  may  be  es- 
teemed no  offence  to  ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  tendered 
would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States  and  private  persons  concerned 
than  would  the  institution  and  property  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs.  While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  resolution 
would  be  merely  initiatory,  and  not  within  itself  a  practical  measure,  it 
is  recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  important  practical 
results. 

In  full  view  of  my  great  responsibility  to  my  God  and  my  country,  I 
earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people  to  the  subject. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  Message  indicates  very  clearly  the  tendency  of  the 
President's  reflections  upon  the  general  relations  of 
slavery  to  the  rebellion.  He  had  most  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  arouse  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  fact  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
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the  fete  of  slavery  would  sooner  or  later  Inevitably  be  in- 
volved in  the  conflict.  The  time  was  steadily  approach- 
ing when,  in  consequence  of  their  obstinate  persistence  in 
the  rebellion,  this  result  would  follow ;  and  the  President, 
with  wise  forethought,  sought  anxiously  to  reconcile  the 
shock  which  the  contest  would  involve,  with  the  order  of 
the  country  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  general  feeling  of  the  country  at  that 
time  was  in  harmony  with  this  endeavor.  The  people 
were  still  disposed  to  exhaust  every  means  which  justice 
would  sanction,  to  withdraw  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  from  the  disastrous  war  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged  by  their  leaders,  and  they  welcomed  this  sugges- 
tion of  the  President  as  likely  to  produce  that  result,  if 
any  effort  in  that  direction  could. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Message, 
Mr.  R.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  introduced,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  following 
resolution : — 

Besohed  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  JRepresentativee  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  United  States  onglit  to  co-operato 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving 
to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to 
compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such 
g  change  of  system. 

The  debate  on  this  resolution  illustrated  the  feelings  of 
the  country  on  the  subject.  It  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  sympathizers  with  secession  from  both  sections,  as 
an  unconstitutional  interference  with  slavery,  and  hesita- 
tingly supported  by  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North,  as 
less  decided  in  its  hostility  than  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect The  sentiment  of  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the 
community  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Delaware, 
who  regarded  it  as  an  olive-branch  of  peace  and  harmony 
and  good  faith  presented  by  the  North,  and  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  and  settlement  of 
the  slavery  question.  It  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  eighty-nine  to  thirty-one.     Coming  up  in  the 
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Senate  on  the  24th  of  March,  it  was  denounced  in  strong 
terms  by  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  and  others — Mr 
Davis,  of  Kentucky,  opposing  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  but  approving  its  general  tenor.  It  subse- 
quently passed,  receiving  thirty-two  votes  in  its  favor, 
and  but  ten  against  it.  This  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  the  10th  of  April.  It  was  generally  re- 
garded by  the  people  and  by  the  President  himself  as 
rather  an  experiment  than  as  a  fixed  policy — as  intended 
to  test  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  StateSi 
and  offer  them  a  way  of  escape  from  the  evils  and  embar- 
rassments with  which  slavery  had  surrounded  them, 
rather  than  set  forth  a  distinct  line  of  conduct  which  was 
to  be  pressed  upon  the  country  at  all  hazards.  This  char- 
acter, indeed,  was  stamped  upon  it  by  the  fact  that  its 
practical  execution  was  made  to  depend  wholly  on  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  themselves.  It  recognized 
their  complete  control  over  slavery,  within  their  own 
limits,  and  simply  tendered  them  the  aid  of  the  General 
Government  in  any  steps  they  might  feel  inclined  to  take 
to  rid  themselves  of  it. 

The  President  was  resolved  that  the  experiment  should 
have  a  full  and  a  fair  trial ;  and  while  he  would  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  permit  its  effect  to  be  impaired  by  the  nat- 
ural impatience  of  those  among  his  friends  who  were 
warmest  and  most  extreme  in  their  hostility  to  slavery, 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  no  opportunity  to  press  the 
proposition  on  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  people 
of  the  Border  Slave  States. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  General  Hunter,  who  commanded 
the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  which  included  also 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  issued  an  order  declar- 
ing all  the  slaves  within  that  department  to  be  thence- 
forth and  "  forever  free."  This  was  done,  not  from  any 
alleged  military  necessity  growing  out  of  the  operations 
in  his  department,  but  upon  a  theoretical  incompatibility 
between  slavery  and  martial  law.  The  President  there- 
upon at  once  issued  the  following  proclamation  : — 
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Where<Uy  There  appears  in  the  public  prints  what  purports  to  be  a 
proclamation  of  Mtgor-General  Hunter,  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing:— 

HsAD-QvABTBK8  DBPAnmcirr  or  thb  Soimi,     ) 
Hilton  Hiud,  8.  C,  May  9,  1862.        f 
04iural  Ord^,  ITo,  11. 

The  three  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  comprising 
the  Military  Department  of  the  South,  having  deliberately  declared  them- 
selves no  longer  under  the  United  States  of  America,  and  having  taken 
up  arms  against  the  United  States,  it  becomes  a  military  necessity  to  de- 
clare them  under  martial  law. 

This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1862.  Slavery  and 
martial  law  in  a  free  country  are  altogether  incompatible.  The  persons 
in  these  States — Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina — heretofore  held 
as  slaves,  are  therefore  declared  forever  free. 

[Official.] 

Signed,  David  Huntek, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Ed.  W.  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  Adj't-General. 

And^  w%erea9^  the  same  is  producing  some  excitement  and  misunder- 
standing, therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
proclaim  and  declare  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
knowledge  or  belief  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  General  Hunter  to  is- 
sue such  proclamation,  nor  has  it  yet  any  authentic  information  that  the 
document  is  genuine ;  and,  further,  that  neither  General  Hunter  nor  any 
other  commander  or  person  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  proclamation  declaring  the  slaves  of  any  State 
free,  and  that  the  supposed  proclamation  now  in  question,  whether  genu- 
ine or  false,  is  altogether  void  so  far  as  respects  such  declaration.  I  fur- 
ther make  known  that,  whether  it  be  competent  for  me,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  declare  the  slaves  of  any  State  or 
States  free ;  and  whether  at  any  time,  or  in  any  case,  it  shall  have  become 
ft  necessity  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  to  exer- 
cise such  supposed  power,  are  questions  which,  under  my  responsibility, 
I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  leaving  to  the  de- 
cision of  commanders  in  the  field. 

These  are  totally  different  questions  from  those  of  police  regulations  in 
armies  or  in  camps. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  March  last,  by  a  special  Message,  I  recommended 
to  Congress  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution,  to  be  substantially  as 
follows : —    , 

Reiohedy  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  State 
which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State 
earnest  expression  to  coippensate  fbr  its  inconveniences,  public  and  pri- 
vate, produced  by  such  change  of  system. 

The  resolution  in  the  language  above  quoted  was  adopted  by  large  ma- 
jorities in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  now  stands  an  authentic,  defi- 
nite, and  solemn  proposal  of  the  Nation  to  the  States  and  people  most  in- 
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terested  in  the  sabject-mattor.  To  tho  people  of  these  States  now,  I 
mostly  appeal.  I  do  not  argue — I  beseech  you  to  make  the  arguments 
for  yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times. 

I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of  them,  ranging,  if  it 
may  be,  far  above  partisan  and  personal  politics. 

This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  common  object,  casting  no 
reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  contem- 
plates would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or  wreck- 
ing any  thing.  Will  you  not  embrace  it?  So  much  good  has  not  been 
done  by  one  effort  in  all  past  time,  as  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  now 
your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not  have  to  lament  that 
you  have  neglected  it. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-sixth* 
(Signed)  '  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

By  jJie  President : 

W.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  proclamation  silenced  the  clamorous  denxmciation 
by  which  its  enemies  had  assailed  the  Administration  on 
the  strength  of  General  Hunter's  order,  and  renewed  the 
confidence,  which  for  the  moment  had  been  somewhat 
impaired,  in  the  President's  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  action  he  had  laid  down.  Nothing  practical,  however, 
was  done  in  any  of  the  Border  States  indicating  any  dis- 
position to  act  upon  his  suggestions  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  which  Congress  had  offered.  The  members  of 
Congress  from  those  States  had  taken  no  steps  towards 
inducing  action  in  regard  to  it  on  the  part  of  their  con- 
stituents. Feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  adoption 
of  some  measure  which  should  permanently  detach  the 
Border  Slave  States  from  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and 
believing  that  the  plan  he  had  recommended  would  tend 
to  accomplish  that  object,  President  Lincoln  sought  a 
conference  with  the  members  of  Congress  from  those 
States,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  they  waited  upon 
him  at  the  Executive  mansion,  he  addressed  them  as 
follows : — 
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Gsntlkmek: — After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  now  near,  I  shall 
have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  you  for  several  months.  Believing  that 
you  of  the  Border  States  hold  more  power  for  good  than  any  other  equal 
number  of  members,  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  cannot  justifiably  waive  to 
make  this  appeal  to  you. 

I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  assure  you  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  you  all  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipation 
Message  of  last  March,  the  war  would  now  be  substantially  ended.  And 
the  plan  therein  proposed  is  yet  one  of  the  most  potent  and  swift  means 
of  ending  it.  Let  the  States  which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely  and  cer- 
tainly that  in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent  ever  join  their  pro- 
posed Confederacy,  and  they  cannot  much  longer  maintain  the  contest. 
But  you  cannot  divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately  have  you  with 
them  so  long  as  you  show  a  determination  to  perpetuate  the  institution 
within  your  own  States.  Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you  have  over- 
whelmingly done,  and,  nothing  daunted,  they  still  claim  you  as  their  own. 
You  and  I  know  what  the  lever  of  their  power  is.  Break  that  lever 
before  their  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you  no  more  forever. 

Most  of  you  have  treated  me  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  I 
trust  you  will  not  now  think  I  improperly  touch  what  is  exclusively  your 
own,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask.  Can  you,  for  your 
States,  do  better  than  to  take  the  course  I  urge  ?  Discarding  punctilio 
and  maxims  adapted  to  more  manageable  times,  and  looking  only  to  the 
unprecedentedly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better  in  any  possible 
event  ?  You  prefer  that  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  States  to  the 
nation  shall  be  practically  restored  without  disturbance  of  the  institution : 
and  if  this  were  done,  my  whole  duty,  in  this  respect,  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  my  oath  of  oflSce,  would  be  performed.  But  it  is  not  done, 
and  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  it  by  war.  The  incidents  of  the  war 
cannot  be  avoided.  If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must  if  the  object  be 
not  sooner  attained,  the  institution  in  your  States  will  be  extinguished  by 
mere  friction  and  abrasion — by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be 
gone,  and  you  will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.  Much  of  its  value 
ia  gone  already.  How  much  better  for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take 
the  step  which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and  secures  substantial  compen- 
sation for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any  other  event  I  How 
much  better  to  thus  save  the  money  which  else  we  sink  forever  in  the 
war  I  How  much  better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long 
render  ns  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  it!  How  much  better  for  you,  as 
seller,  and  the  nation,  as  buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without 
which  th^  war  could  never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to  be 
sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one  another^s  throats  I 

I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of  a  decision  at  once  to 
emancipate  gradually.  Room  in  South  America  for  colonization  can  be 
obtained  cheaply,  and  in  abundance,  and  when  numbers  shall  be  large 
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enough  to  be  company  and  encouragement  for  one  another,  the  fineed 
people  will  not  be  so  reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  difSculty  not  yet  mentioned — one  which  threatene 
division  among  those  who,  united,  are  none  too  strong.  An  instance  of 
it  is  known  to  you.  General  Hunter  is  an  honest  man.  He  was,  and  I 
hope  still  is,  my  friencL  I  valued  him  none  the  less  for  his  agreeing  with 
me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free.  He  pro- 
claimed all  men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the  procla- 
mation. He  expected  more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  measure  than  I 
could  believe  would  follow.  Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction, 
if  not  oflfence,  to  many  whose  support  the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  this  direction  is  still  upon 
me,  and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  what  I  now  ask  you  can  relieve  me, 
and,  much  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this  important  point. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  have  again  begged  your  attention  to  the 
Message  of  March  last  Before  leaving  the  Capital,  consider  and  discuss 
it  among  yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as  such  I  pray 
you  consider  this  proposition ;  and,  at  the  least,  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  your  States  and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popnlar 
government  for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that  you  do 
in  nowise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  demanding 
the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy  relief.  Once 
relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the  world;  its  beloved  his- 
tory and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully 
assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To  you,  more  than  to  any 
others,  the  privilege  is  given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that 
grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith  forever. 

The  members  to  whom  the  President  thus  appealed 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  laid  before  them.  A  majority  of  them 
submitted  an  elaborate  reply,  in  which  they  dissented 
from  the  President's  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  would  terminate  the  war  or  serve  the  Union  cause. 
They  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  avoid  all  interference, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  attributed  much  of  the  stubborn  hostility  which  the 
South  had  shown  in  prosecuting  the  war,  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  departed  in  various  instances  from  the 
spirit  and  objects  for  which  the  war  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government.  A  minority  of  those  mem- 
bers, not  being  able  to  concur  in  this  reply,  submitted 
one  of  their  own,  in  which  they  thus  set  forth  their  view 
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of  the  motives  of  the  President  in  the  course  he  had 
adopted,  and  expressed  their  substantial  concurrence  in 
its  Justice  and  wisdom : — 

We  believe  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Government,  upheld  and  sus- 
tained by  all  the  influences  and  means  of  all  lojal  men  in  all  sections  and 
of  all  parties,  is  essentially  necessary  to  put  down  tlie  rebellion  and  preserve 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  We  understand  your  appeal  to  us  to 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  result.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  people  in  the  Northern  States  believe  that  slavery  is  the 
"lever  power  of  the  rebellion."  It  matters  not  whether  this  opinion 
is  well  founded  or  not.  The  belief  does  exist,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we  would  have  them  be.  In  consequence 
pf  the  existence  of  this  belief,  we  understand  that  an  immense  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  striking  down  this  institution  through 
the  exercise  of  military  authority.  The  Government  cannot  maintain 
this  great  struggle  if  the  support  and  influence  of  the  men  who  entertain 
these  opinions  be  withdrawn.  Neither  can  the  Government  hope  for 
early  success  if  the  support  of  that  element  called  **  conservative "  be 
withdrawn. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things,  the  President  appeals  to  the  Border 
State  men  to  step  forward  and  prove  their  patriotism  by  making  the  first 
sacrifice.  No  doubt,  like  appeals  have  been  made  to  extreme  men  in  the 
North,  to  meet  us  half  way,  in  order  that  the  whole  moral,  political, 
pecuniary,  and  physical  force  of  the  nation  may  be  firmly  and  earnestly 
united  in  one  grand  efiTort  to  save  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 

Believing  that  such  were  the  motives  that  prompted  your  address,  and 
such  the  results  to  which  it  looked,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our  sense  of 
doty,  in  this  trying  hour,  to  respond  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  or  queru- 
loasness  over  the  things  that  are  past.  We  are  not  disposed  to  seek  for 
the  cause  of  present  misfortunes  in  the  errors  and  wrongs  of  others  who 
propose  to  unite  with  us  in  a  common  purpose.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  your  address  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  and,  as  loyal 
Americans,  declare  to  you  and  to  the  world,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  that 
we  are  not  ready  to  make  to  save  the  Government  and  institutions  of  our 
fathers.  That  we,  few  of  us  though  there  may  be,  will  permit  no  men, 
from  the  North  or  from  the  South,  to  go  further  than  we  in  the  accom- 
pliahment  of  the  great  work  before  us.  That,  in  order  to  carry  out  these 
views,  we  will,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  ask  the  people  of  the  Bor- 
der States  calmly,  deliberately,  and  fairly,  to  consider  your  recommenda- 
tions. We  are  the  more  emboldened  to  assume  this  position  from  the 
fact,  now  become  history,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  rebellion  have 
ofiTcred  to  abolish  slavery  amongst  them  as  a  condition  to  foreign  inter- 
vention in  favor  of  their  independence  as  a  nation. 

If  they  oan  give  up  slavery  to  destroy  the  Union,   we  can  surely 
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ask  onr  people  to  consider  the  question  of  emancipation  to  save  the 
Union. 

Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  16th  of 
July  submitted  to  the  President  his  views  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  thus  set  forth  his  appreciation  of  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  make  the  proposition 
in  question  to  the  Southern  States : — 

Yonr  "whole  administration  gives  the  highest  assurance  that  you  are 
moved,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  see  all  men  everywhere  made  free, 
as  from  a  desire  to  preserve  free  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  men 
already  free ;  not  to  make  slaves  free  men,  but  to  prevent  free  men  from 
being  made  slaves ;  not  to  destroy  an  institution  which  a  portion  of  us 
only  consider  bad,  but  to  save  an  institution  which  we  all  alike  consider 
good.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  would  not  ask  from  any  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  a. sacrifice  not  in  your  judgment  imperatively  required  by  the 
safety  of  the  country.  This  is  the  spirit  of  your  appeal,  and  I  respond  to 
it  in  the  same  spirit. 

Determined  to  leave  undone  nothing  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  do  to  effect  the  object  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  the  President,  on  the  12th  of  July,  sent  in  to.  Con- 
gress a  Message  transmitting  the  draft  of  a  bill  upon  the 
subject,  as  follows : — 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatif)es  : — 

Herewith  is  the  draft  of  the  bill  to  compensate  any  State  which  may 
abolish  slavery  within  its  limits,  the  passage  of  which,  substantially  as 
presented,  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: — That  whenever  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  State  shall  have  lawfhUy 
abolished  slavery  within  and  throughout  such  State,  either  immediately 
or  gradually,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  assisted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  each  State  an  amount  of 
six  per  cent,  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States,  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate value  at dollars  per  head  of  all  the  slaves  within  such  State 

as  reported  by  the  census  of  1860 ;  the  whole  amount  for  any  one  State 
to  be  delivered  at  once,  if  the  abolishment  be  immediate,  or  in  equid 
annual  instalments,  if  it  be  gradual,  interest  to  begin  running  on  each 
bond  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  not  before. 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  State,  having  so  received  any 
such  bonds,  shall  at  any  time  afterwards  by  law  reintroduce  or  tolerate 
slavery  within  its  limits,  contrary  to  the  act  of  abolishment  upon  which 
such  bonds  shall  have  been  received,  said  bonds  so  received  by  said  State 
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shall  at  once  be  null  and  void,  in  whosesoever  hands  they  maj  be,  and  such 
State  shall  refund  to  the  United  States  all  interest  which  may  have  been 
paid  on  such  bonds. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  no  action  was 
taken  upon  it  in  Congress,  nor  did  any  of  the  Border 
States  respond  to  the  President's  invitation.  The  propo- 
sition, however,  served  a  most  excellent  purpose  in  test- 
ing the  sentiment  of  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  more  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  slavery  which  the  blind  and  stubborn  preju- 
dices of  the  slaveholding  communities  were  rapidly  ren- 
dering inevitable. 

Two  other  subjects  of  importance  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  received  the  action  of  Congress  during  this  ses- 
sion :  the  provision  of  a  currency,  and  the  amendment  of 
the  law  to  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels.  A  bill  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000,000,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender  in  all  busi- 
ness transactions,  was  reported  in  the  House  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  of  which  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  of  New 
York,  was  Chairman,  and  taken  up  for  discussion  on  the 
17th  of  June.  It  was  advocated  mainly  on  the  score  of 
necessity,  and  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged 
unconstitutionality.  The  division  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  was  not  a  party  one,  some  of  the  warmest  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Administration  doubting  whether 
Congress  had  the  power  to  make  any  thing  but  silver  and 
gold  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts.  The  same 
bill  provided  for  a  direct  tax,  involving  stamp  duties, 
taxes  upon  incomes,  etc.,  sufficient  with  the  duties  upon 
imports  to  raise  $150,000,000  per  annum,  and  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  free  banking,  by  which  bank- 
notes to  be  circulated  as  currency  might  be  issued  upon 
the  basis  of  stocks  of  the  United  States  deposited  as  secu- 
rity. The  bill  was  discussed  at  length,  and  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety -three  to  fifty-nine.  In  the 
Senate  it  encountered  a  similar  opposition,  but  passed  by 
a  vote  of  thirty  to  seven,  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  legal- 
tender  clause  having  been  previously  rejected— seven- 
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teen  voting  in  favor  of  striking  it  out,  and  twenty-two 
against  it. 

The  subject  of  confiscating  the  property  of  rebels  ex- 
cited still  deeper  interest.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
taken  up  in  the  Senate,  on  the  25th  of  February,  for  dis- 
cussion. By  one  of  its  sections  all  the  slaves  "of  any  per- 
son, anywhere  in  the  United  States,  aiding  the  rebellion, 
were  declared  to  be  forever  free,  and  subsequent  sections 
provided  for  colonizing  slaves  thus  enfranchised.  The 
bill  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  property  of  rebels,  in  those  States  where  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  had  been  over- 
borne, be  reached ;  while  it  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
render  the  Southern  people  still  more  united  and  despe- 
rate in  their  rebellion.  By  the  confiscation  act  of  the  pre- 
vious session,  a  slave  who  had  been  employed  in  aiding 
the  rebellion  was  declared  to  be  free,  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  thus  employed  must  be  shown  by  due  judicial 
process ;  by  this  bill  all  the  slaves  of  any  person  who 
had  been  thus  engaged  were  set  free  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  judicial  process  whatever.  This  feature 
of  the  bill  was  warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  reliable  of  the  supporters  of  the  Administration, 
as  a  departure  from  all  recognized  rules  of  proceeding, 
and  as  a  direct  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States, 
in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledge  of  the  Grovern- 
ment,  the  Republican  party,  and  individual  supporters 
of  the  Administration.  Senator  Collamer,  of  Vermont, 
urged  this  view  of  the  case  with  great  cogency,  citing  ]Mr. 
Sumner's  opinion  expressed  on  the  2oth  of  February, 
1861,  when,  on  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  abolishing  slavery,  he  had  added :  ''In  oflfering 
it,  I  take  this  occasion  to  declare  most  explicitly  that  I 
do  not  think  that  Congress  has  any  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  a  State ;"  and  quoting  also  Senator  Fessenden's 
declaration  in  the  debate  on  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  when  he  said:  "I  have  held,  and 
T  hold  to-day,  and  I  say  to-day  what  1  have  said  in  my 
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place  before,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through  the  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  exists,  have  no  right 
whatever  to  touch  by  legislation  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  exists  by  law."  Mr.  Sherman's 
opinion,  expressed  in  the  same  debate,  that  ''we  ought 
religiously  to  adhere  to  the  promises  we  made  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent— ^we  ought  to  abstain  religiously  from  all  interfer- 
ence with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  slave  or  the 
Free  States,"  was  also  quoted,  and  Mr.  Collamer  said  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  without  giving  the  world  to  understand  that 
they  had  violated  those  pledges,  and  had  interfered  with 
slavery  in  the  States.  Mr.  Collamer  accordingly  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  obviating  the  objections  he  had 
urged  against  it ;  and  this,  with  other  amendments  offered 
by  other  Senators,  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
which  subsequently  reported  a  bill  designed,  as  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  explained,  to 
harmonize  the  various  shades  of  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  secure  the  passage  of  some  measure  which 
should  meet  the  expectations  of  the  country  and  the 
emergency  of  the  case.  The  first  section  of  this  bill  pro- 
vided, that  every  person  who  should  hereafter  commit 
the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be 
adjudged  guilty  thereof,  should  suffer  death,  and  all  his 
slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and  made  free ;  or  he  should 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  years,  and  fined  not  less 
than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and 
made  free. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  section,  as  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  section  of  the  original  bill,  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  a  trial  and  conviction  were  required 
before  any  person  guilty  of  treason  could  be  punished, 
either  by  death,  imprisonment,  or  the  forfeiture  of  his 
property.  It  was  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, of  Illinois,  on  the  ground  that  it  "made  treason- 
easy" — and  on  the  other,  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky, 
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because  it  set  slaves  free.     Mr.  Suxnner  offered  a  substi- 
tute to  the  whole  bill,  which  in  his  judgment  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  giving  the  country  the  advantage  of  the  "op- 
portunity which  God,  in  His  beneficence,  had  afforded" 
it  for  securing  universal  emancipation.     Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,   moved  to  strike  out  the  eleventh  section, 
which  authorized  the  President  to  "employ  as  many  per- 
sons of  African  descent  as  he  might  deem  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  organ- 
ize and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  he  might  judge  best 
for  the  public  welfare" — but  his  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  eleven  to  twenty-five.     While  the  bill  was  thus 
denounced  by  one  class  of  Senators  as  too  violent  in  its 
method  of  dealing  with  the  rebels,  it  was  resisted  with 
still  greater  vehemence  by  another  class  as  entirely  de- 
fective in    that   respect.     Mr.    Sumner  was    especially 
severe  in  his  censure  of  Senators  who  proposed,  he  said, 
"when  the  life  of  our  Republic  is  struck  at,  to  proceed 
as  if  by  an  indictment  in  a  criminal  court."    His  remarks 
gave  rise  to  considerable  personal  discussion — which  was 
interrupted  by  the  receipt  of  a  similar  bill  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  was 
decidedly  more  in  harmony  with  the  extreme  views  of 
Mr.  Sumner  and  his  friends,  than  the  Senate  bill.     It 
assumed  that  the  rebels  were  to  be  treated  like  a  foreign 
enemy,  without  regard   to  the  limitations  and  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress,  instead  of 
the  President,  had  the  supreme  and  exclusive  control  of 
the  operations  of  the  war.     This  bill  on  coming  before  the 
Senate  was  set  aside,  and  the  bill  which  had  been  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  substituted  in  its  place,  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-one  to  seventeen,  and  the  latter  was  finally 
passed ;   ayes  twenty-eight,  noes  thirteen.     The  House 
did  not  concur  in  this  amendment  to  its  own  bill ;  but  on 
receiving  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  which 
made  some  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill,  it  was  passed, 
as  amended,  by  both  Houses,  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  as  follows : — 
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SxonoN  1  enacted  that  every  person  who  should  after  its  passage  com- 
mit the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be  adjudged 
gniltj  thereof,  should  suffer  death,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  anj,  should  be 
declared  and  made  free ;  or  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
five  years,  and  fined  not  less  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  made  free. 

SsonoN  2  declared  that  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  incite,  assist,  or 
engage  in  any  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  the 
laws  thereof,  or  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  to  any  existing  rebellion, 
and  be  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years  or  less, 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  shall  be  set  free. 

Section  3.  Every  person  guilty  of  these  offences  shall  be  forever  dis- 
qualified to  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  This  act  was  not  to  affect  the  prosecution,  conviction,  or 
punishment  of  any  person  guilty  of  treason  before  the  passage  of  the  act, 
unless  convicted  under  it. 

Section  5  made  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  seize  and  apply  to  the 
use  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  all  the  property  of  persons  who  had 
served  as  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  or  had  held  certain  civil  offices  under 
the  rebel  Grovemment,  or  in  the  rebel  States,  provided  they  had  taken 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  rebel  authorities,  and  also  of  persons  who, 
having  property  in  any  of  the  loyal  States,  shall  hereafter  give  aid  to  the 
rebellion. 

Section  6  prescribed  that  if  any  other  persons  being  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  should  not,  within  sixty  days  after  publiQ  proclamation  dul  • 
made  by  the  President,  cease  to  aid  the  rebellion,  all  their  property 
should  be  confiscated  in  the  same  manner. 

Section  7  directed  that  proceedings  in  rem  should  be  instituted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  the  court  of  the  district  within  which  such 
property  might  be  found,  and  if  said  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
should  be  found  to  belong  to  any  person  engaged  in  rebellion,  it  should 
be  condemned  as  enemies'  property,  and  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  8  gave  the  several  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  author- 
ity and  power  to  make  such  orders  as  these  proceedings  might  require. 

Section  9  enacted  that  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  en- 
gai;ed  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons, 
and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army,  and  all  slaves  captured 
fi^m  such  persons  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming  under  the  control  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found, 
or  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces,  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  captives  of  war, 
and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 

Section  10  enacted  that  no  slave  escaping  into  another  State  should 
be  delivered  up,  unless  the  claimant  should  make  oath  that  the  owner  or 
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master  of  anch  slave  had  nerer  borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  or 
given  any  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion  ;  and  every  person  in  the  mill- 
tarj  service  of  the  United  States  was  prohibited  from  deciding  on  tlie 
validity  of  any  claim  to  the  services  of  any  escaped  slave,  on  pain  of  dis* 
missal. 

Section  11  authorized  the  President  to  employ  as  many  persons  of  Af- 
rican descent  as  he  might  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  and  to  organize  and  use  theim  as  he  might  deem  best  for 
the  public  welfare. 

Sbotion  12  authorized  the  President  to  make  provision  for  the  coloni- 
zation, with  their  own  consent,  of  persons  freed  under  this  act,  to  some 
country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  having  first  obtcuned  the 
consent  of  the  Government  of  said  country  to  their  protection  and  settle- 
ment, with  all  the  privileges  of  free  men. 

Section  13  authorized  the  President  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  procla- 
mation, to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  participated  in  this  rebellion^ 
pardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions,  and  at  such  time,  and  on  such 
conditions  as  he  might  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare. 

Section  14  gave  the  courts  of  tlie  United  States  authority  to  institute 
such  proceedmgs,  and  issue  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
this  act  into  effect. 

It  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  the  President  had 
o  ;*ections  to  certain  portions  of  the  bill  which  would 
probably  prevent  him  from  signing  it.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion was  at  once  passed  in  the  House,  providing  that  the 
bill  should  be  so  construed  "  as  not  to  apply  to  any  acts 
done  prior  to  its  passage  ;  nor  to  include  any  member  of 
a  State  legislature,  or  judge  of  any  State  court  who  has 
not,  in  accepting  or  entering  upon  his  office,  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate States  of  America."  Wlien  this  reached  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  following,  to 
be  added  to  the  resolution  : — 

Nor  shall  any  punishment  or  proceedings  under  said  act  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond 
his  natural  life. 

This  provision  encountered  a  sharp  opposition:  Mr. 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  insisting  that  the  forfeiture  of  real 
estate  for  life  only  would  amount  to  nothing,  and  other 
Senators  objecting  to  being  influenced  in  their  action  by 
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the  supposed  opinions  of  the  President.  Mr.  Clark  also 
proposed  another  amendment,  authorizing  the  President, 
in  granting  an  amnesty,  to  restore  to  the  offender  any 
property  which  might  have  been  seized  and  condemned 
under  this  act  The  resolutions  and  amendments  were 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  received  the  concurrence 
of  the  House.  On  the  17th  of  July  President  Lincoln  sent 
in  the  following  message,  announcing  that  he  had  signed 
the  bill,  and  specifying  his  objections  to  the  act  in  its 
original  shape : — 

Fkllow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  Houbb  op  Representatives  : 

Considering  the  bill  for  "  An  Act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish 
treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and 
for  other  purposes/^  and  the  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  said  act  80 
being  substantially  one,  I  have  approved  and  signed  both. 

Before  I  was  informed  of  the  resolution,  I  had  prepared  the  draft  of  a 
message,  stating  objections  to  the  bill  becoming  a  law,  a  copy  of  which 
draft  is  herewith  submitted.  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

July  12,  1862. 

[Copy.] 
Fellow-Citizens  of  the  House  of  Repreesentatives  : 

I  herewith  return  to  the  honorable  body  in  which  it  originated,  the 
bill  for  an  act  entitled  **  An  Act  to  suppress  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  to- 
gether with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law. 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive  no  objection.  It  is 
wholly  prospective ;  and  it  touches  neither  person  nor  property  of  any 
loyal  citizen, *in  which  particular  it  is  just  and  proper. 
'  The  first  and  second  sections  provide  for  the  conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  persons  who  shall 
"incite,  set  on  foot,  assist,  or  engage  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws  thereof,  or  shall 
give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  shall  engage  in  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
any  such  existing  rebellion  or  insurrection."  By  fair  construction,  per- 
sons within  those  sections  are  not  punished  without  regular  trials  in  duly 
constituted  courts,  under  the  forms  and  all  the  substantial  provisions  of 
law  and  the  Constitution  applicable  to  their  several  cases.  To  this  I  per- 
ceive no  objection ;  especially  as  such  persons  would  be  within  the  gen- 
oral  pardoning  power,  and  also  the  special  provision  for  pardon  and  am- 
nesty contained  in  tliis  act 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons  convicted  under  these  sec- 
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tions  shall  be  free.  I  think  there  is  an  unfortunate  form  of  expression, 
rather  than  a  substantial  objection,  in  this.  It  is  startling  to  saj  that 
Congress  can  free  a  slave  within  a  State,  and  yet  if  it  were  said  the 
ownership  of  a  slave  had  lirst  been  transferred  to  the  nation,  and  Con- 
gress had  then  liberated  him,  the  difficulty  would  at  once  vanish.  And 
this  is  the  real  case.  The  traitor  against  the  General  Government  for- 
feits his  slave  at  least  as  justly  as  ho  does  any  other  property ;  and  he 
forfeits  both  to  the  Government  against  which  he  offends.  The  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  there  can  be  ownership,  thus  owns  the  forfeited  slaveSi 
.  and  the  question  for  Congress  in  regard  to  them  is,  "  Shall  they  be  made 
free  or  sold  to  new  masters  ?"  I  perceive  no  objection  to  Congress  de- 
ciding in  advance  that  they  shall  be  free.  To  the  high  honor  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  I  am  informed,  she  is  the  owner  of  some  slaves  by  escheat^  and 
has  sold  none,  but  liberated  all.  I  hope  the  same  is  true  of  some  other 
States.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  physically  possible  for  the 
General  Government  to  return  persons  so  circumstanced  to  actual  slavery. 
I  believe  there  would  be  physical  resistance  to  it,  which  could  neither  be 
turned  aside  by  argument  nor  driven  away  by  force.  In  this  view  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bill.  Another  matter  involved  in  these 
two  sections,  and  running  through  other  parts  of  the  act,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

I  perceive  no  objections  to  the  third  or  fourth  sections. 

So  far  as  I  wish  to  notice  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered together.  That  the  enforcement  of  these  sections  would  do  no 
injustice  to  the  persons  embraced  within  them,  is  clear.  That  those  who 
make  a  causeless  war  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  it,  is  too  ob- 
viously just  to  be  called  in  question.  To  give  governmental  protection 
to  the  property  of  persons  who  have  abandoned  it,  and  gone  on  a  crusade 
to  overthrow  the  same  Government,  is  absurd,  if  considered  in  the  mere 
light  of  justice.  The  severest  justice  may  not  always  be  the  best  policy. 
The  principle  of  seizing  and  appropriatmg  the  property  of  the  person  em- 
braced within  these  sections  is  certainly  not  very  objectionable,  but  a 
justly  discriminating  application  of  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  impossible.  And  would  it  not  be  wise  to  place  a  power  of 
remission  somewhere,  so  that  these  persons  may  know  tliey  have  some- 
thing to  lose  by  persisting,  and  something  to  gain  by  desisting  ?  I  am 
not  sure  whether  such  power  of  remission  is  or  is  not  in  section  thirteen. 
Without  any  special  act  of  Congress,  I  think  our  military  commanders, 
when,  in  military  phrase,  "they  are  within  the  enemy's  country,'*  should, 
]n  an  orderly  manner,  seize  and  use  whatever  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  commands ;  at  the  same 
time  preserving,  in  some  way,  the  evidence  of  what  they  do. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  slaves,  while  commenting  on  the  first 
and  second  sections,  is  applicable  to  the  ninth,  with  the  difference  that  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  whole  act  for  determining  whether  a  particular 
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individaal  slave  does  or  does  not  fall  within  the  clat^ses  defined  in  that 
section.  He  is  to  be  free  upon  certain  conditions ;  but  whetlier  those 
conditions  do  or  do  not  pertain  to  him,  no  mode  of  ascertaining  is  pro- 
vided.   This  could  be  easily  supplied. 

To  the  tenth  section  I  make  no  objection.  The  oath  therein  required 
seems  to  be  proper,  and  the  remainder  of  the  section  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  a  law  already  existing. 

The  eleventh  section  simply  assumes  to  confer  discretionary  power 
upon  the  Executive.  Without  the  law,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  far 
in  the  direction  indicated  as  I  may  at  any  time  deem  expedient.  And  I 
am  ready  to  say  now,  I  think  it  is  proi)er  for  our  military  commanders 
to  employ,  as  laborers,  as  many  persons  of  African  descent  as  can  be 
used  to  advantage. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  are  something  better  than  unobjec- 
tionable ;  and  the  fourteenth  is  entirely  proper,  if  all  other  parts  of  the 
act  shall  stand. 

That  to  which  I  chiefly  object  pervades  most  part  of  the  act,  but  more 
distinctly  appears  in  the  first,  second,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections.  It  is 
the  sum  of  those  provisions  which  results  in  the  divesting  of  title  forever. 

For  the  causes  of  treason  and  ingredients  of  treason,  not  amounting  to 
the  full  crime,  it  declares  forfeiture  extending  beyond  the  lives  of  the 
guilty  parties ;  whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  ^^  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.''  True,  there  is  to  be  no 
formal  attainder  in  this  case  ;  still,  I  think  the  greater  punishment  can- 
not be  constitutionally  inflicted,  in  a  dififerent  form,  for  the  same  oflence. 

With  great  respect  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  think  this  feature  of  the 
act  is  unconstitutional.     It  would  not  be  diflicult  to  modify  it. 

I  may  remark  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  put  in  language 
borrowed  from  Great  Britain,  applies  only  in  this  country,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  real  or  landed  estate. 

Again,  this  act,  in  rem^  forfeits  property  for  the  ingredients  of  treason 
without  a  conviction  of  the  supposed  criminal,  or  a  personal  hearing 
given  him  in  any  proceeding.  That  we  may  not  touch  property  lying 
within  our  reach,  because  we  cannot  give  personal  notice  to  an  owner 
who  is  absent  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  Government,  is  certainly  satis- 
factory. Still,  the  owner  may  not  be  thus  engaged ;  and  I  think  a  rea- 
sonable time  should  be  provided  for  such  parties  to  appear  and  have  per- 
sonal hearings.  Similar  provisions  are  not  uncommon  in  connection  with 
proceedings  in  rem. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  return  the  bill  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  constituted  a  very  important 
step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of 
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the  rebellion.  It  prescribed  definite  penalties  for  the 
crime  of  treason,  and  thus  supplied  a  defect  in  the  laws 
as  they  then  existed.  It  gave  the  rebels  distinctly  to  un- 
derstand that  one  of  these  penalties,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves.  And  it  also 
authorized  the  employment  by  the  President  of  persons 
of  African  descent,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  any  way  which  he  might  deem  most  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare.  Yet  throughout  the  bill,  it  was 
clearly  made  evident  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  these 
measures  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  14th  of  January  Simon  Cameron  resigned  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed,  by  a  vote  of  seventy- 
five  to  forty-five,  a  resolution,  censuiing  certain  official 
acts  performed  by  him  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  War ; 
whereupon,  on  the  27th  of  May,  President  Lincoln  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  the  following  message  :— 

To  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  JRepresentatives : 

The  insurrection  which  is  yet  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was  clan- 
destinely prepared  during  the  winter  of  1860  and  1861,  and  assumed  an 
open  organization  in  the  form  of  a  treasonable  provisional  government  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  1861.  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  April,  1861,  the  insurgents  committed  the  flagrant  act  of 
civil  war  by  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  cut 
off  the  hope  of  immediate  conciliation.  Immediately  afterwards  all  the 
roads  and  avenues  to  this  city  were  obstructed,  and  the  Capital  was  put 
into  the  condition  of  a  siege.  The  mails  in  every  direction  were  stopped 
and  the  lines  of  telegraph  cut  off  by  the  insurgents,  and  military  and 
naval  forces  which  had  been  called  out  by  the  Government  for  the  de- 
fence of  Washington  were  prevented  from  reaching  the  city  by  organized 
and  combined  treasonable  resistance  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  There 
was  no  adequate  and  effective  organization  for  the  public  defence.  Con- 
gress had  indefinitely  ac^journed.  There  was  no  time  to  convene  them. 
It  became  necessary  for  me  to  choose  whether,  using  only  the  existing 
means,  agencies,  and  processes  which  Congress  had  provided,  I  should  let 
the  Government  fall  into  ruin,  or  whether,  availing  myself  of  the  broader 
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powers  oonferred  by  the  Constitution  in  cases  of  insurrection,  I  would 
make  an  effort  to  save  it,  with  all  its  blessings,  for  the  present  age  and  for 
posterity.    I  thereupon  summoned  my  constitutional  advisers,  the  heads 
of  all  the  departments,  to  meet  on  Sunday,  the  twentieth  day  of  April, 
1861,  at  the  office  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  then  and  there,  with  their 
unanimous  concurrence,  I  directed  that  an  armed  revenue  cutter  should 
proceed  to  sea  to  afford  protection  to  the  commercial  marine,  especially 
to  the  California  treasure-ships,  then  on  their  way  to  this  coast    I  also 
directed  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston  to  purchase  or 
charter,  and  arm,  as  quickly  as  possible,  five  steamships  for  purposes  of 
public  defence.    I  directed  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Phila- 
delphia to  purchase  or  charter,  and  arm,  an  equal  number  for  the  same 
purpose.    I  directed  the  Commandant  at  New  York  to  purchase  or  char- 
ter, and  arm,  an  equal  number.    I  directed  Commander  Gillis  to  purchase 
or  charter,  and  arm  and  put  to  sea,  two  other  vessels.    Similar  directions 
were  given  to  Commodore  Du  Pont,  with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  pas- 
sages by  water  to  and  from  the  Capital.     I  directed  the  several  officers  to 
t^ake  the  advice  and  obtain  the  aid  and  efficient  services  in  the  matter  of 
liis  Excellency  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the  Governor  of  New  York;  or,  in  his 
absence,  George  D.  Morgan,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  and  Moses 
E.  Grinnell,  who  were,  by  my  directions,  especially  empowered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  act  for  his  department  in  that  crisis,  in  matters 
"pertaining  to  the  forwarding  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  public  defence. 
On  the  same  occasion  I  directed  that  Governor  Morgan  and  Alexander 
Cummings,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  should  be  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and   nmnitions  of  war  in  aid   and  assist- 
.ance  of  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  until  communica- 
tion by  mails  and  telegraph  should  be  completely  re-established  between 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  New  York.     No  security  was  required  to 
be  given  by  them,  and  either  of  them  was  authorized  to  act  in  coso  of 
inability  to  consult  with  the  other.     On  the  same  occasion  I  authorized 
and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advance,  without  requir- 
ing security,  two  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money  to  John  A.  Dix, 
George  Opdyke,  and  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  to  be  used 
by  them  in  meeting  such  requisitions  as  should  be  directly  consequent 
upon  the  military  and  naval  measures  for  the  defence  and  support  of 
the  Government,  requiring  them  only  to  act  without  compensation,  and 
to  report  tlieir  transactions  when   duly  called  upon.     The  several  de- 
partments of  the  Government  at  that  time  contained  so  large  a  number 
of  disloyal  persons  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  safely 
through  official  agents  only,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  thus  con- 
fided to  citizens  favorably  known  for  their  ability,  loyalty,  and  patriot* 
ism.    The  several   orders   issued  upon   these  occurrences  were  trans- 
mitted by  private  messengers,  who  pursued  a  circuitous  way  to  the 
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seaboard  cities,  inland  across  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
the  northern  lakes.  I  believe  that  by  these  and  other  similar  measares 
taken  in  t?iat  crisis,  some  of  which  were  without  any  authority  of  law, 
the  Government  was  saved  from  overthrow.  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
dollar  of  the  public  funds  thus  confided,  without  authority  of  law,  to  nn* 
official  persons,  was  either  lost  or  wasted,  although  apprehensions  of  sach 
misdirections  occurred  to  me  as  objections  to  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, and  were  necessarily  overruled.  I  recall  these  transactions  now, 
because  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  month,  which  is 
in  these  words : — 

Besohed,  That  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War,  by  intrusting 
Alexander  Cummings  with  the  control  of  large  sums  of  the  public  money, 
and  authority  to  purchase  military  supplies  without  restriction,  without 
requiring  from  him  any  guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  hia 
duties,  while  the  services  of  competent  public  officers  were  available,  and 
by  involving  the  Government  in  a  vast  number  of  contracts  with  persons 
not  legitimately  engaged  in  the  business  pertaining  to  the  subject-matter 
of  such  contracts,  especially  in  the  purchase  of  arms  for  future  deliv- 
ery, has  adopted  a  policy  highly  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and 
deserves  the  censure  of  the  House. 

Congress  will  see  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  candor  and  in  justice  if  I 
should  leave  the  censure  expressed  in  this  resolution  to  rest  exclusively  or 
chiefly  upon  Mr.  Cameron.  The  same  sentiment  is  unanimously  enter- 
tained by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  who  participated  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  censured.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Cameron  to  say,  that  although  he  fully  approved  the  proceedings,  they 
wore  not  moved  nor  suggested  by  himself,  and  that  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent, but  all  the  other  heads  of  departments,  were  at  least  equally  respon- 
sible with  him  for  whatever  error,  wrong,  or  fault  was  committed  in  the 
premises.  '  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  letter  was  in  strict  confomiity  witli  the  position 
uhifonnly  held  by  the  President  in  regard  to  tlie  respon- 
sibility of  members  of  his  Cabinet  for  acts  of  the  Admin- 
istration. He  always  maintained  that  the  proper  duty  of 
each  Secretary  was,  to  direct  the  details  of  every  thing 
done  within  his  own  department,  and  to  tender  such  sug- 
gestions, information,  and  advice  to  the  President  as  he 
might  solicit  at  his  hands.  But  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  what  line  of  policy  should  be  pursued, 
or  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  any  specific  case,  in  hia 
judgment,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  President;  and  he 
was  always  willing  and  ready  to  assume  it.     Tliis  posi- 
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tion  has  been  widely  and  sharply  assailed  in  various 
quarters,  as  contrary  to  the  precedents  of  our  early  his- 
tory ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject. 

The  progress  of  our  armies  in  certain  portions  of  the 
Southern  States  had  warranted  the  suspension,  at  several 
ports,  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  commerce  by  the 
blockade.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  President  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and  New  Orleans  should 
so  far  cease  from  the  1st  of  June,  that  commercial  inter- 
course from  those  ports,  except  as  to  contraband  of  war, 
might  be  resumed,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

On  the  1st  of  July  he  issued  another  proclamation,  in 
pursuance  of  the  law  of  June  7th,  designating  the  States 
and  parts  of  States  that  were  then  in  insurrection,  so  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  collection  of 
taxes  could  not  be  enforced  within  their  limits,  and  de- 
claring that  ''the  taxes  legally  chargeable  upon  real 
estate,  under  the  act  referred  to,  lying  within  the  States 
or  parts  of  States  thus  designated,  together  with  a  penalty 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  said  taxes,  should  be  a  lien  upon  the 
tracts  or  lots  of  the  same,  severally  charged,  till  paid." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  finding  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  provide  judicial  proceedings  for  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
a  part  of  which  was  in  our  mOitary  possession,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  order  establishing  a  Provisional  Court  in 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  Charles  A.  Peabody 
was  made  Judge,  with  authority  to  try  all  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  in  law,  equity,  revenue,  and  admiralty,  and 
particularly  to  exercise  all  such  power  and  jurisdiction 
as  belongs  to  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  His  proceedings  were  to  be  conformed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  course  of  proceedings  and  practice  usual 
in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  Louisiana,  and  his 
judgment  was  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  17th  of  July,  having  adopted 
many  measures  of  marked  though  minor  importance,  be- 
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sides  those  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  aid  in  the  pros- 
ecutioa  of  the  war.  Several  Senators  were  expelled  for 
adherence,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  rebel  cause ;  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  remove  from  the  several  departments 
of  the  Government  employes  more  or  less  openly  in  sym- 
pathy with  secession ;  Hajrti  and  Liberia  were  recognized 
as  independent  republics ;  a  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
ratified  with  Great  Britain  which  conceded  the  right, 
within  certain  limits,  of  searching  suspected  slavers  car- 
rying the  American  flag,  and  the  most  liberal  grants  in 
men  and  money  were  made  to  the  Government  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  President  had  appointed 
military  governors  for  several  of  the  Border  States,  where 
public  sentiment  was  divided,  enjoining  them  to  protect 
the  loyal  citizens,  and  to  regard  them  as  alone  entitled  to 
a  voice  in  the  direction  of  civil  affairs. 

Public  sentiment  throughout  the  loyal  States  sustained 
the  action  of  Congress  and  the  President,  as  adapted  to 
the  emergency,  and  well  calculated  to  aid  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  At  the  same  time  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  conviction  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  that 
slavery' was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion;  that  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  conspirators  against  the  Union  was 
to  obtain  new  guarantees  for  the  institution ;  and  that  it 
was  this  interest  alone  which  gave  unity  and  vigor  to  the 
rebel  cause.  A  very  active  and  influential  party  at  the 
North  had  insisted  from  the  outset  that  the  most  direct 
way  of  crushing  the  rebellion  was  by  crushing  slavery, 
and  they  had  urged  upon  the  President  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  as 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  armies  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enfranchised 
slaves,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  who  needed  this  stimulus  of  an  appeal  to 
their  moral  sentiment.  After  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress these  demands  became  still  more  clamorous  and 
importunate.  The  President  was  summoned  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  passage  of  the 
Confiscation  Bill,  and  to  decree  the  instant  liberation  of 
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every  slave  belonging  to  a  rebel  master.  These  demands 
soon  assumed,  with  the  more  impatient  and  intemperate 
portion  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  a  tone  of 
complaint  and  condemnation,  and  the  President  was 
charged  with  gross  and  culpable  remissness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. They  were  embodied  with  force  and  effect  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the  19th  of 
August,  to  which  President  Lincoln  made  the  following 
reply:— 

Exxoimvx  Maksioit,  Wasdikotox,  A-UQMUt  S2,  ISOSL 
Hon.  Hosaob  Greeley  : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  addressed  to  my- 
self through  the  New  York  Tribune. 

If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may 
know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them. 

If  t^ere  be  any  inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I 
do  not  now  and  here  argue  against  them. 

If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I  waive 
it  m  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  be 
right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I  have  not  meant 
to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  in 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 

The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union 
wiU  be — the  Union  as  it  was. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  sate  or  to 
destroy  slavery. 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it — if  I 
oonld  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it — and  if  I  could  do  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. 

What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,*!  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 

I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the 
canse,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause. 

I  sliall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt 
new  views  w  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 
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I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  views  of  official  duty, 
and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all 
men  everywhere  could  be  free.  Yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  President's  meaning 
after  this  letter,  or  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  policy  by 
which  he  expected  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States. 
His  "paramount  object,"  in  every  thing  he  did  and  in 
every  thing  he  abstained  from  doing,  was  to  ''save  the 
Union."  He  regarded  all  the  power  conferred  on  him  by 
Congress  in  regard  to  slavery,  as  having  been  conferr^ 
to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object — and  he 
was  resolved  to  wield  those  powers  so  as  best,  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  to  aid  in  its  attainment.  He  for- 
bore, therefore,  for  a  long  time,  the  issue  of  such  a  proc- 
lamation as  he  was  authorized  to  make  by  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress — awaiting  the 
developments  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and 
being  especially  anxious  that  when  it  was  issued  it 
should  receive  the  moral  support  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  country,  without  regard  to  party 
distinctions.  He  sought,  therefore,  with  assiduous  care, 
every  opportunity  of  informing  himself  as  to  the  drift 
of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  He  received  and 
conversed  freely  with  all  who  came  to  see  him  and  to 
urge  upon  him  the  adoption  of  their  peculiar  views ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  September  gave  formal  audience  to  a  depu- 
tation from  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  which  had  been  appointed  on  the  7th,  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  committee  presented  a  memorial  request- 
ing him  at  once  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  universal  eman- 
cipation, and  the  chairman  followed  it  by  some  remarks 
in  support  of  this  request. 

The  President  listened  attentively  to  the  memorial,  and 
then  made  to  those  who  had  presented  it  the  following 
reply  :— 

The  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one  upon  which  I  have  thought 
much  for  weeks  past,  and  I  may  even  say  for  months.     I  am  approached 
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with  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  advice,  and  that  by  religions  men, 
-who  are  equally  certain  that  they  represent  the  Divine  will.  I  am  snro 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  class  is  mistaken  in  that  belief,  and  per- 
liaps  in  some  respects  both.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to 
Bay  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others,  on  a 
point  80  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  he  woul^  reveal 
it  dh-ectly  to  me ;  for,  unless  I  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than  I  often 
snif  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will  of  Providence  in  this  matter. 
And  if  I  can  learn  what  it  is  I  will  do  it  I  These  are  not,  however,  the 
^ys  of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  I  am  not  to  expect 
n  direct  revelation.  I  must  study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case, 
ascertain  what  is  possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right. 

The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  For  instance,  the 
other  day,  four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence  from  New  York 
called  as  a  delegation  on  business  connected  with  the  war;  but  before 
leaving  two  of  them  earnestly  besought  me  to  proclaim  general  emanci- 
pation, npon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them.  You  know 
also  that  the  last  session  of  Congress  had  a  decided  mtyority  of  anti- 
slavery  men,  yet  they  could  not  unite  on  this  policy.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  religious  people.  Why,  the  rebel  soldiers  are  praying  with 
a  great  deal  more  earnestness,  I  fear,  than  our  own  troops,  and  expect- 
ing God  to  favor  their  side :  for  one  of  our  soldiers  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  told  Senator  Wilson  a  few  days  since  that  he  met  nothing  so 
discouraging  as  the  evident  sincerity  of  those  he  was  among  in  their 
prayers.    But  we  will  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  case. 

What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  now  situated  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that 
the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's 
bull  against  the  comet  I  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot 
even  enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  rebel  States?  Is  there  a  single 
court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that  would  be  influenced  by  it  there? 
And  what  reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  liave  any  greater  oflTect  upon 
the  slaves  than  the  late  law  of  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which 
offers  protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters  who  come 
within  our  lines  ?  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused  a  single 
slave  to  come  over  to  us.  Ancf  suppose  they  could  be  induced  by  a  proc- 
lation  of  freedom  from  me  to  throw  themselves  upon  us,  what  should 
we  do  with  them?  How  can  we  feed  and  care  for  such  a  multitude? 
(General  Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  since  that  he  was  issuing  more 
rations  to  the  slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him  than  to  all  the  white 
troops  under  his  command.  They  eat,  and  that  is  all ;  though  it  is  true 
General  Butler  is  feeding  the  whites  also  by  the  thousand ;  for  it  nearly 
amounts  to  a  famine  there.  If,  now,  the  pressure  of  the  war  should  call 
off  our  forces  from  New  Orleans  to  defend  some  other  point,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  masters  from  reducing  the  blacks  to  slavery  again  ?  for  I 
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am  told  that  whenever  the  rebels  take  an  j  black  prisoners,  free  or  sUve, 
they  immediately  auction  them  off  I  They  did  so  with  those  they  took 
from  a  boat  that  was  aground  in  the  Tennessee  River  a  few  days  ago. 
And  then  I  am  very  ungenerously  attacked  for  it !  For  instance,  when, 
after  the  late  battles  at  and  near  Bull  Run,  an  expedition  went  out  from 
Washington  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  bury  the  dead  and  bring  in  tho 
wounded,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  blacks  who  went  along  to  help,  and 
sent  them  into  slavery,  Horace  Greeley  said  in  his  paper  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  probably  do  nothing  about  it.     What  could  I  do  ? 

N"ow,  then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  possible  result  of  good  would 
follow  the  issuing  of  such  a  proclamation  as  you  desire  ?  Understand^ 
I  raise  no  objections  against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds,  for,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  time  of  war  I  suppose  I 
have  a  right  to  take  any  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy ; 
nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  nature,  in  view  of  possible  conse- 
quences of  insurrection  and  massacre  at  the  South.  I  view  this  matter 
as  a  practical  war  measure,  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

The  Committee  replied  to  these  remarks,  insisting  that 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation  would  secure  at  once  the 
sympathy  of  Europe  and  the  civilized  world ;  and  that 
as  slavery  was  clearly  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  rebel- 
lion, it  was  simjDly  just,  and  in  accordance  with  the  word 
of  God,  that  it  should  be  abolished.  To  these  remarks 
the  President  responded  as  follows : — 

I  admit  that  slavery  is  at  the  root  of  the  rebellion,  or  at  least  its  sino 
qvd  non.  The  ambition  of  politicians  may  have  instigated  tlieni  to  act, 
but  they  would  have  been  impotent  without  slavery  as  their  instrument. 
I  will  also  concede  that  emancipation  would  help  us  in  Europe,  and  con- 
vince them  that  we  are  incited  by  something  more  than  ambition.  I 
grant,  further,  that  it  would  help  somewhat  at  the  North,  though  not  so 
much,  I  fear,  as  you  and  those  you  represent  imagine.  Still,  some  addi- 
tional strength  would  be  added  in  that  way  to  tho  war,  and  then,  un- 
questionably, it  would  weaken  the  rebels  by  drawing  off  their  laborers, 
which  is  of  great  importance ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  we  could  do  much 
with  the  blacks.  If  we  were  to  arm  them,  I  fear  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  arms  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  and,  indeed,  thus  far,  we 
have  not  had  arms  enough  to  equip  our  white  troops.  I  will  mention 
another  thing,  though  it  meet  only  your  scorn  and  contempt.  There  are 
fifty  thousand  bayonets  in  the  Union  army  from  the  Border  Slave  States. 
It  would  be  a  serious  matter  if^  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  such 
as  you  desire,  they  should  go  over  to  the  rebels.    I  do  not  think  they  all 
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woold — ^not  80  many,  indeed,  bh  a  year  ago,  or  as  six  months  ago — not  sc 
many  to-day  as  yesterday.  Every  day  increases  their  Union  feeling 
They  are  also  getting  their  pride  enlisted,  and  want  to  beat  the  rebels 
Let  me  say  one  thing  more :  I  think  yon  should  admit  that  we  already 
have  an  important  principle  to  rally  and  nnite  the  people,  in  the  fact  that 
constitutional  government  is  at  stake.  This  is  a  fundamental  idea  going 
down  about  as  deep  as  any  thing. 

The  Committee  replied  to  this  in  some  brief  remarks,  to 
which  the  President  made  the  following  response : — 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objections. 
They  indicate  the  difficulties  that  have  thus  far  prevented  my  action  in 
some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement.  And  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind^  by  day  and  night,  more 
than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God^s  will  I  will  do.  I 
trust  that  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  canvassed  your  views  I  have 
not  in  any  respect  injured  your  feelings. 

After  free  deliberation,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
pnblic  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  step,  and 
that  public  sentiment  would  sustain  it,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember the  President  issued  the  following  preliminary 

PROCLAMATION  OP  EMANCIPATION. 

I,  Abraham  Lhtooln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for 
the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which 
States  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid 
to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  slave  States,  so  called,  the  people 
whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and 
which  States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  vol- 
untarily adopt  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their 
respective  limits;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African 
descent,  with  their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the 
previously  obtained  consent  of  the  governments  existing  there,  will  be 
continued* 

Tliat  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State, 
:>r  designated  port  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
17 
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against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free ; 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  in  any  eflforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proo- 
lamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  faith  represent^  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  mcgority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State, 
and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act 
to  make  an  additional  Article  of  War,"  approved  March  13th,  1862,  and 
which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following: — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  hereafter  the  following 
shall  be  promulgated  as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the  government 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  observed  as 
such : — 

Section  1. — All  ofiicers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of  the  forces  under 
their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due  ;  and  any  officer  who  shall  be  found 
guilty  by  a  court-martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  be  dismissed  from 
the  service. 

Seo.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  Tliat  this  act  shall  take  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Also,  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  !^  An  Act  to 
Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  Seize  and 
Confiscate  Property  of  Rebels,  and  for  other  Purposes,"  approved  July 
16,  1862,  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following : — 

Seo.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shaD 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from 
such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army ;  and  all 
slaves  captured  from  such  persons,  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  slaves 
of  such  persons  found  on  [or]  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel 
forces  and  afterwards  occupied  by  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  b« 
deemed  captives  of  war,  and  sbaU  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and 
not  again  held  as  slaves. 

Seo.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  no  slave  escaping  into  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other  State,  shall 
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Ve  delivered  up,  or  in  an j  waj  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except 
for  crime,  or  some  offence  against  the  laws,  unless  the  person  claiming 
•aid  fugitive  shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person  to  whom  the  labor  or 
service  of  such  fugitive  is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his  lawful  owner,  and  has 
not  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in 
anj  way  given  aid  and  comfort  thereto ;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  assume  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person  to 
the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  or  surrender  up  any  such  per- 
son to  the  claimant,  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  service. 

And  I  do  hereby  ei^oin  upon  and  order  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and  en- 
force, within  their  respective  spheres  of  service,  the  act  and  sections 
above  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the 
rebellion,  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  their  respective  States  and  people,  if 
that  relation  shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be  compensated 
for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  inclading  the  loss  of 
davos. 

In  witness  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
[l.  8.]    sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-seventh. 

Abbaham  Linoolk. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issuing  of  this  proclamation  created  the  deepest 
interest,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  in  the  public  mind. 
The  opponents  of  the  Administration  in  the  loyal  States, 
as  well  as  the  sympathizers  with  secession  everywhere, 
insisted  that  it  afforded  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was,  what  they  had  always  declared  it 
to  be,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  not  the  restoration  of 
the  Union ;  and  they  put  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  the  Administration  on 
this  ground.  They  were  met,  however,  by  the  clear  and 
explicit  declaration  of  the  document  itself,  in  which  the 
President  ''proclaimed  and  declared"  that  "hereafter,  as 
heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of 
practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between 
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the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States  and  the  people 
thereof,  in  which  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or 
disturbed."  This  at  once  made  it  evident  that  emancipa- 
tion, as  provided  for  in  the  proclamation,  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, was  subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  the  paramount 
object  of  the  war — the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the 
re-e'btablishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
in  this  sense  it  was  favorably  received  by  the  great  body 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  President  followed  this 
measure  by  issuing  the  following 

PROOLAMATIOK 

Whereas^  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ono 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  tho 
President  of  the  United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  fol< 
lowing,  to  wit: — 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
States  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
eluding  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof^  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  re- 
press such  persons,  or  any  ol  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proc- 
lamation, designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  minority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  pro- 
claimed for  the  full  period  of  ono  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above 
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mentioned,  order  and  designate,  sls  the  States  and  parts  of'  States  wherein 
the  people  thereof  respectivelj  are  this  daj  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parislies  of  St  Bernard,  Plaque- 
mines, Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption, 
Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including 
the  City  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Oarolma,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties 
designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomao, 
Northampton,  Elizabetli  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  inda- 
ding  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are 
for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order 
and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States 
and  parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free ;  and  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the^freedom  of  said 
persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence ;  and  I  recommend  to 
them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable 
condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of 
all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted 
by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
,  ,  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

By  the  President:  Abbaham  Linoolk. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  MILITABY  ADMINISTRATION  OF  1862.— THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
GENERAL  MoCLELLAN. 

GsmEBAL  McOlkllan  siyooEBDs  McDowell. — ^The  Pbesident's  Obdxb  fob 
AN  Adyanoe. — ^The  Motshekt  to  the  Peninsitla. — ^RbbelEtaoitatiok 
OF  Manassas. — Arbanqements  fob  the  Pekinsulab  Moyemint. — The 
Pbesident^s  Lettbb  to  Genebal  MoOlellan. — The  Rebel  Stbenoth 

AT   YORKTOWN. — ^ThB   BaTTLE   OF   WlLLIAMSBUBO. — MoClELLAN'S  FeAR 

of  BEING  Oyebwhelmed. — The  Pbbsident  to  MoCleixan. — Jackson's 
Raid  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. — ^The  Pbesident  to  MoOlillan. — 
Seven  Pines  and  Faib  Oaks. — MoOlbllan's  Complaints  of  Mc- 
Dowell.— His  Oontintted  Delays. — ^Pbepabes  fob  Defeat. — Galls 
for  more  Men. — His  Advice  to  the  President. — Pbepabations  to 
Concentrate  the  Army. — General  Halleok  to  McClellan. — Ap- 
pointment OF  General  Pope. — Imperative  Orders  to  McClellan. — 
McClellan's  Failure  to  aid  Pope. — His  Excuses  for  Delay. — Pro- 
poses to  leave. — Pope  unaided. — Excuses  for  Franklin's  Delay. — 
His  Excuses  proved  Groundless. — His  alleged  Lack  of  Supplies. — 
Advance  into  Maryland. — The  President's  Letter  to  McClellan. 
— He  Protests  against  Delay. — McClellan  relieved  from  Com- 
mand.— Speech  by  the  President. 

The  reptdse  of  the  national  forces  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  in  July,  1861,  aroused  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  It  stimulated  to  intoxication  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  rebels,  and  gave  infinite  encourage- 
ment to  their  efforts  to  raise  fresh  troops,  and  increase  the 
military  resources  of  their  Confederation.  Nor  did  the 
reverse  the  national  cause  had  sustained  for  an  instant 
damp  the  ardor  or  check  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  loyal  States.  General  McDowell, 
the  able  and  accomplished  officer  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  United  States  in  that  engagement,  conducted 
the  operations  of  the  day  with  signal  ability  ;  and  hia 
defeat  was  due,  as  subsequent  disclosures  have  clearly 
shown,  far  more  to  accidents  for  which  others  were  re- 
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sponsible,  than  to  any  lack  of  skill  in  planning  the  bat- 
tle, or  of  courage  and  generalship  on  the  field.  But  it 
was  the  first  considerable  engagement  of  the  war,  and  its 
loss  was  a  serious  and  startling  disappointment  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  people :  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  place  a  new  commander  at  the  head  of 
the  army  in  front  of  Washington.  General  McClellan, 
who  had  been  charged,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  with 
operations  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  who  had 
achieved  marked  success  in  clearing  Western  Virginia  of 
the  rebel  troops,  was  summoned  to  Washington  on  the 
22d  of  July,  and  on  the  27th  assumed  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Although  then  in  command  only 
of  a  department.  General  McClellan,  with  an  ambition 
and  a  presumption  natural,  perhaps,  to  his  age  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  advancement,  addressed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  favored  the  Government  and  Liehtenant- 
General  Scott  with  several  elaborate  and  meritorious  letr 
ters  of  alvice,  as  to  the  method  most  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  He  soon,  tow- 
ever,  found  it  necessary  to  attend  to  the  preparation  of 
the  army  under  his  command  for  an  immediate  resumption 
of  hostilities.  Fresh  troops  in  great  numbers  speedily 
poured  in  from  the  Northern  States,  and  were  organized 
and  disciplined  for  prompt  and  effective  service.  The 
number  of  troops  in  and  about  the  Capital  when  General 
McClellan  assumed  command,  was  a  little  over  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  the  brigade  organization  of  General  McDowell 
formed  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  these  new  forces. 
By  the*  middle  of  October  this  army  had  been  raised  to 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with  an  artil- 
lery force  of  nearly  five  hundred  pieces — all  in  a  state  of 
excellent  discipline,  under  skilful  oflicers,  and  animated 
by  a  zealous  and  impatient  eagerness  to  renew  the  contest 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  had  urged  the  division  of  the  army  into  corps 
(VaTTnee^  for  the  purpose  of  more  effective  service ;  but 
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General  McClellan  had  discouraged  and  thwarted  their 
endeavors  in  this  direction,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  not  officers  enough  of  tried  ability  in  the  army 
to  be  intrusted  with  such  high  commands  as  this  division 
would  create. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  a  portion  of  our  forces  which 
had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  Potomac  above  Washing- 
ton, in  the  direction  of  Leesburg,  were  met  by  a  heavy 
force  of  the  enemy  at  Ball's  Bluflf,  repulsed  with  severe 
loss,  and  compelled  to  return.  The  circumstances  of  this 
disaster  excited  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  this  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  rebels  had  obtained,  and  been  allowed  to  hold, 
complete  control  of  the  Potomac  below  Washington,  so 
as  to  establish  a  virtual  and  eflfective  blockade  of  the 
Capital  from  that  direction.  Special  eflfbi-ts  were  repeat- 
edly made  by  the  President  and  Navy  Department  to 
dear  thfe  banks  of  the  river  of  the  rebel  forces,  known  to 
be  small  in  number,  which  held  them,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  induce  General  McClellan  to  take  any  steps 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  result.  In  October 
he  had  promised  that  on  a  day  named,  four  thousand 
troops  should  be  ready  to  proceed  down  tlie  river  to  co- 
operate with  the  Potomac  flotilla  under  Captain  Craven ; 
but  at  the  time  appointed  the  troops  did  not  arrive,  and 
Qtjneral  McClellan  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  having  changed 
his  mind,  that  his  engineers  had  informed  him  tliat  so 
large  a  body  of  troops  could  not  be  landed.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  replied  that  the  landing  of  the  troops 
was  a  matter  of  which  that  department  assumed  the 
responsibility ;  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  troops 
should  be  sent  down  the  next  night  They  were  not 
sent,  however,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time,  for  which 
General  McClellan  assigned  as  a  reason  the  fear  that  su6h 
an  attempt  might  bring  on  a  general  engiigement.  Cap- 
tain Craven  upon  this  threw  up  his  command,  and  the 
Potomac  remained  closed  to  the  vessels  iind  transports  of 
the  United  States  itntil  it  was  opened  in  March  of  the  next 
year  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  rebel  forces. 
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On  the  Ist  of  November,  General  McClellan  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  succeed  General  Scott  in  the 
command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union,  remaining  in 
personal  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His 
attention  was  then  of  necessity  turned  to  the  direction  of 
army  movements,  and  to  the  conduct  of  political  affairs, 
so  far  as  they  came  under  military  control,  in  the  more 
distant  sections  of  the  country.  But  no  movement  took 
place  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  season  had  been  unusually  favorable  for  military 
operations — the  troops  were  admirably  organized  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency — in  num- 
bers they  were  known  to  be  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
rebels  opposed  to  them,  who  were  nevertheless  permit- 
ted steadily  to  push  their  approaches  towards  Washing- 
ton, while,  from  the  highest  officer  to  the  humblest  pri- 
vate, our  forces  were  all  animated  with  an  eager  desire  to 
be  led  against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  As  winter 
approached  without  any  indications  of  an  intended  move- 
ment of  our  armies,  the  public  impatience  rose  to  the 
highest  point  of  discontent.  The  Administration  was 
everywhere  held  responsible  for  these  unaccountable  de- 
lays, and  was  freely  charged  by  its  opponents  with  a  de- 
sign to  protract  the  war  for  selfisli  political  purposes  of 
its  own  ;  and  at  the  fall  election  the  public  dissatisfaction 
made  itself  manifest  by  adverse  votes  in  every  considera- 
ble State  where  elections  were  held. 

I'nable  longer  to  endure  this  state  of  things,  President 
Lincoln  put  an  end  to  it  on  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  by 
issuing  the  following  order  : — 

ExsoTrnTB  Mansiox,  Wasiiikgtox,  January  27,  1862. 

Orde,*edy  That  the  twentj-second  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day  for 
a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Unit/  d  States 
against  the  insurgent  forces.  That  especially  the  army  at  and  about  For- 
treflB  Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia, 
the  army  near  Munfordsville,  Kentucky,  the  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo, 
and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their  respective  com- 
manders, obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  addi- 
tional orders  when  duly  given. 
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That  the  beads  of  departments,  and  especially  the  Secretaries  of  Wuf 
and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  and  the  General<in-Ohief, 
with  all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of  land  and  naval  forces, 
will  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt 
execution  of  this  order.  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

This  order,  which  applied  to  all  the  armies  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  followed  four  days  afterwards  by  the  fol- 
lowing special  order  directed  to  General  McClellan  : — 

SxiouTxyB  Mansion,  Waaiuhoton,  January  81, 1M2. 
Ordered,^  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
after  providing  safely  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an 
expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point 
upon  the  railroad  southwest  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Junction,  all 
detuls  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  expe- 
dition to  mo/e  before  or  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February  next. 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 

The  object  of  this  order  was  to  engage  the  rebel  army 
in  front  of  Washington  by  a  flank  attack,  and  by  its  de- 
feat relieve  the  Capital,  put  Richmond  at  our  mercy,  and 
break  the  main  strength  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying 
the  principal  army  arrayed  in  its  support.  Instead  of 
obeying  it,  Greneral  McClellan  remonstrated  against  its 
execution,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  different  plan  of 
attack,  which  was  to  move  upon  Richmond  by  way  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  a 
land  march  across  the  country  from  Urbana,  leaving  the 
rebel  forces  in  position  at  Manassas  to  be  held  in  check, 
if  they  should  attempt  a  forward  movement,  only  by  the 
troops  in  the  fortifications  around  Washington.  As  the 
result  of  several  conferences  with  the  President,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  state  in  writing  his  objections  to  his 
plan — the  President  meantime  sending  him  the  following 
letter  of  inquiry : — 

Exsounvi  Haxbiok,  WAsnivoTOif,  F^truary  8, 1861. 
My  Deab  Sib: — You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac :  yours  to  be  done  by  the  Chesa- 
peake, up  the  Rappahannock  to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  terminns 
of  the*  railroal  on  the  York  River ;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on 
the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas. 
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If  70a  will  give  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall 
gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yonrs : — 

1st.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  than  mine? 

2d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine? 

8d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine? 

4th.  In  fact,  wo^d  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this :  that  it  would  break 
no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  communications,  while  mine  would  ? 

5th.  In  cose  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your 

plan  than  mine  ? 

Yours,  truly,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

M%jor-General  MoOlellan. 

General  McClellan  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  un- 
der date  of  February  3d,  a  very  long  letter,  presenting 
strongly  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  rebels  in  hold- 
ing a  central  defensive  position,  from  which  they  could 
with  a  small  force  resist  any  attack  on  either  flank,  con- 
centrating their  main  strength  upon  the  other  for  a  deci- 
sive action.  The  uncertainties  of  the  weather,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  long  lines  of  communication,  and  the  prob- 
able indecisiveness  even  of  a  victory,  if  one  should  be 
gained,  were  urged  against  the  President's  plan.  So 
strongly  was  General  McClellan  in  favor  of  his  own  plan 
of  operations,  that  he  said  he  ''should  prefer  the  move 
from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base,  to  an  attack  upon  Ma- 
nassas." The  President  was  by  no  means  convinced  by 
General  McClellan' s  reasoning;  but  in  consequence  of 
his  steady  resistance  and  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  any  other  plan,  he  assented  to  a  submission 
of  the  matter  to  a  council  of  twelve  officers  held  late  in 
February,  at  head-quarters.  The  result  of  that  council 
was,  a  decision  in  favor  of  moving  by  way  of  the  lower 
Chesapeake  and  the  Rappahannock — seven  of  the  Gen- 
erals present,  viz.,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F. 
Smith,  McCall,  Blenker,  Andrew  Porter,  and  Naglee, 
voting  in  favor  of  it,  as  did  Keyes  also,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation that  the  army  should  not  move  until  the  rebels 
were  driven  from  the  Potomac,  and  Generals  McDowell, 
Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Barnard,  voting  against  it. 

In  this  decision  the  President  acquiesced,  and  on  the 
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8th  of  March  issued  two  general  war  orders,  the  first 
directing  the  Major-General  commanding  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  proceed  forthwith  to  organize  that  part  of 
said  army  destined  to  enter  upon  active  operations  into 
four  ariny  corps,  to  be  commanded,  the  first  by  General 
McDowell,  the  second  by  General  Sumner,  the  third  by 
General  Heintzelman,  and  the  fourth  by  General  Keyes. 
General  Banks  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  fifth 
corps.  It  also  appointed  General  Wadsworth  Military 
Governor  at  Washington,  and  directed  the  order  to  be 
''  executed  with  such  promptness  and  dispatch  as  not  to 
delay  the  commencement  of  the  operations  already  di- 
rected to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 
The  second  of  these  orders  was  as  foUows : — 

Exvotmvx  Mamsiok,  Wabhikotok,  March  8,  ISO, 

Ordered^  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  shall  be  made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington 
such  a  force  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  com- 
manders of  army  corps,  shall  leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about  fifty  thousand  troops)  of 
Miid  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of 
operations  until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from  Washington  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  be  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  other 
obstructions,  or  until  the  President  shall  hereafter  give  express  per- 
mission. 

That  any  movement  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations, 
which  may  be  ordered  by  the  General-in-Ohief,  and  which  may  be  in- 
tended to  move  upon  tlie  Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the 
bay  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  March  instant,  and  the  General-in-Chief 
shall  be  responsible  that  it  moves  as  early  as  that  day. 

Ordered^  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to 
capture  the  enemy's  batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Washington 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Abbaham  Linooln. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant- General, 

This  order  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  March.  On  the 
9th,  information  was  received  by  General  McClellan,  at 
Washington,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  position 
in  front  of  that  city.  He  at  once  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  on  the  same  night  issued  orders  for  an  immediate  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  army  towards  Manassas— not  with 
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any  intention,  as  he  has  since  explained,  of  pursuing  the 
rebels,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  retreat,  but  to  *'get 
rid  of  superfluous  baggage  and  other  impediments  which 
accumulate  so  easily  around  an  army  encamped  for  a  long 
time  in  one  locality" — ^to  give  the  troops  "some  expe- 
rience on  the  march  and  bivouac  preparatory  to  the  cam- 
paign," and  to  afford  them  also  a  ''good  intermediate 
step  between  the  quiet  and  comparative  comfort  of  the 
camps  around  Washington  and  the  vigor  of  active  opera- 
tions."* These  objects,  in  General  McClellan's  opinion, 
were  suflSciently  accomplished  by  what  the  Prince  de 
Toinville,  of  his  staff,  styles  a  ''promenade"  of  the  army 
to  Manassas,  where  they  learned,  from  personal  inspec- 
tion, that  the  rebels  had  actually  evacuated  that  position ; 
and  on  the  15th,  orders  were  issued  for  a  return  of  the 
forces  to  Alexandria. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  the  President  issued  another  or- 
der, stating  that  "  Major-General  McClellan  having  per- 
sonally taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  other  military  departments,  retaining 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac."  Major- 
General  Halleck  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment was  created  for  Major-General  Fremont.  All  the 
commanders  of  departments  were  also  required  to  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at 
head-quarters,  then  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  by  which  it 
was  decided  that,  as  the  enemy  had  retreated  behind  the 
B^pahannock,  operations  against  Richmond  could  best 
be  conducted  from  Fortress  Monroe,  provided : — 

1st  That  tho  enemy's  vessel,  Merrimac^  can  be  neutralized. 

2d.  That  the  means  of  transportation,  sufficient  for  an  immediate  trans- 
fer of  the  force  to  its  new  base,  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Aleran* 
dria  to  move  down  the  Potomac ;  and, 

3d.  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence,  or  aid  in  silen- 
cing, the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  York  River. 

^  See  General  McClelIan*s  Report,  dated  August  4,  1863. 
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4th.  That  the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washington  shall  be  such  aa  to 
scive  an  entire  feeling  of  security  for  its  safety  from  menace. 

Note. — That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  fully 
garrisoned,  and  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front 
of  tlie  Virginia  line  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  would  sufl5ce.  (Keyes, 
Heintzelman,  and  McDowell.) 

A  total  of  forty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  city  would 
suffice.    (Sumner.) 

Upon  receiving  a  report  of  this  decision,  the  following 
communication  was  at  once  addressed  to  the  commanding 
general : — 

War  DvPAraoBirr,  Marok  18, 186& 

The  President  having  considered  the  plan  of  operations  agreed  u{>ou 
by  yourself  and  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to 
the  same,  but  gives  the  following  directions  as  to  its  execution : — 

1st.  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely 
certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and 
line  of  communication. 

2d.  Leave  Washington  entirely  secure. 

8d.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a 
new  base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there ;  or, 
at  all  events,  move  such  remainder  of  the  army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  by  some  route.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Migor-General  Geobqb  B.  MoOlellak. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  these  successive  orders, 
that  the  President,  in  common  with  the  whole  country, 
had  been  greatly  pained  by  the  long  delay  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  move  against  the  enemy  while  en- 
camped at  Manassas,  and  that  this  feeling  was  converted 
into  chagrin  and  mortification  when  the  rebels  were 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  that  position  without  tjie 
slightest  molestation,  and  without  Iheir  design  being  even 
suspected  until  it  had  been  carried  into  complete  and  suc- 
cessful execution.  He  was  impatiently  anxious,  there- 
fore, that  no  more  time  should  be  lost  in  delays.  In 
reply  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Gteneral  McClellan,  before 
embarking  for  the  Peninsula,  communicated  his  intention 
of  reaching,  without  loss  of  time,  the  field  of  what  he 
believed  would  be  a  decisive  battle,  which  he  expected 
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to  fight  between  West  Point  and  Richmond.  On  the  31st 
of  March,  the  President,  out  of  deference  to  the  importu- 
nities of  (Jeneral  Fremont  and  his  friends,  and  from  a  be- 
lief that  this  officer  could  make  good  use  of  a  larger  force 
than  he  then  had  at  his  command  in  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment, ordered  General  Blenker's  division  to  leave  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  join  him ;  a  decision  which  he 
announced  to  General  McClellan  in  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

Ex«otmT«  MxicBioif,  Wabhiwotow,  March  81, 18<». 
My  Dbah  Sir: — ^This  morning  I  felt  constrained  to  order  Blenker's 
division  to  Fremont,  and  I  write  this  to  assure  yon  that  I  did  so  with 
great  pain,  understanding  that  jon  would  wish  it  otherwise.  If  you  oould 
know  the  fall  pressure  of  the  case,  I  am  confident  that  you  would  justify 
it,  even  heyond  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
may  order  what  he  pleases. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Linooln. 

Migor-General  MoClellait. 

General  Banks,  who  had  at  first  been  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral McClellan  to  occupy  Manassas,  and  thus  cover 
Washington,  was  directed  by  him,  on  the  1st  of  April,  to 
throw  the  rebel  General  Jackson  well  back  from  Win- 
chester, and  then  move  on  Staunton  at  a  time  ''nearly 
coincident  with  his  own  move  on  Richmond ;"  though 
General  McClellan  expressed  the  fear  that  General  Banks 
"could  not  be  ready  in  time"  for  that  movement.  The 
four  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  destined  for  active 
operations  by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  were  ordered  to  em- 
bark, and  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  On  the  1st  of  April,  General  McClellan  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  war,  giving  a  report  of  the  dispositions 
he  had  made  for  the  defence  of  Washington ;  and  on  the 
2d,  General  Wadsworth  submitted  a  statement  of  the  forces 
under  his  command,  which  he  regarded  as  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  service  required  of  them.  Tlie  President  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Adjutant-General  Thomas  and  General 
E.  A,  Hitchcock,  who  made  a  report  on  the  same  day,  in 
which  they  decided  that  the  force  left  by  General  McClel- 
lan was  not   sufficient  to  make  Washington  "  entirely 
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secure,"  as  the  President  had  required  in  his  order  of 
March  13 ;  nor  was  it  as  large  as  the  council  of  oflScers 
held  at  Fairfax  Court-House  on  the  same  day  had  ad- 
judged to  be  necessary.  In  accordance  with  this  decision, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Capital  safe,  the  army 
corps  of  General  McDowell  was  detached  from  General 
McClellan's  immediate  command,  and  ordered  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  reaching  Fortress  Monroe,  General  McClellan  found 
Commodore  Goldsborough,  who  commanded  on  that 
naval  station,  unwilling  to  send  any  considerable  portion 
of  his  force  up  the  York  River,  as  he  was  employed  in 
watching  the  Merrimack,  which  had  closed  the  James 
River  against  us.  He  therefore  landed  at  the  Fortress, 
and  commenced  his  march  up  the  Peninsula,  having 
reached  the  Warwick  River,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Yorktown,  which  had  been  fortified,  and  was  held  by  a 
rebel  force  of  about  eleven  thousand  men,  under  General 
Magruder—a  part  of  them,  however,  being  across  the 
river  at  Gloucester.  He  here  halted  to  reconnoitre  the 
position ;  and  on  the  6th  wrote  to  the  President  that  he 
had  but  eighty-five  thousand  men  fit  for  duty — that  the 
whole  line  of  the  Warwick  River  was  strongly  fortified — 
that  it  was  pretty  certain  he  was  to  ''have  the  whole 
force  of  the.  enemy  on  his  hands,  probably  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  probably  more,"  and  that 
he  should  commence  siege  operations  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  up  his  train.  He  entered,  accordingly,  upon  this 
work,  telegraphing  from  time  to  time  complaints  that  he 
was  not  properly  supported  by  the  Government,  and 
asking  for  re-enforcements. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  President  Lincoln  addressed  him 
the  following  letter : — 

Wa8iiii»otoi»,  Ai>ril  9, 184S. 

My  Dear  Sib  : — Your  dispatches,  complaining  that  you  are  not  prop- 
erly sustained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much. 

Blenker^s  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before  you  left  here,  and 
you  know  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it,  and,  as  I  thought,  acqui- 
esced in  it — certainly  not  without  reluctance. 

After  you  left,  I  ascertained  that  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorgan 
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ized  men,  without  a  single  field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left 
for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  Manassas  Junction,  and  part  of  this 
even  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker^s  old  position.  General  Banks^s  corps, 
once  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up  on  the 
line  of  Winchester  and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave  it  without  again 
exposing  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This 
presented,  or  would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner  should  be  gone, 
a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  turn  back  from  the  Rappahannock  and 
sack  Washington.  My  implicit  order  that  Washington  should,  by  the 
judgment  of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure, 
had  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain  Mc- 
Dowell. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to  leave 
Banks  at  Manassas  Junction :  but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken 
up,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I  was  constrained  to 
substitute  something  for  it  myself.  And  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really 
think  I  should  permit  the  line  from  Richmond,  vid  Manassas  Junction,  to 
this  city,  to  be  entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented 
by  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorganized  troops  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you. 
When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  sixth,  saying  you  had  over  a  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  state- 
ment taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now  say  you 
will  have  but  eighty -five  thousand  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand  be 
accounted  for? 

As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand  it  is  doing  for  you  pre- 
cisely what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do. if  that  command 
was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  you  is  with  you 
by  this  time.  And  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a 
blow.  By  delay,  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you — that  is,  he 
will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by  re- 
enforcements  alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispensable 
to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted  that  going  down  the  bay 
in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only 
shifting,  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we  would  find  the  same 
enemy,  and  the  same  or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.  The  coun- 
try will  not  fail  to  note,  is  now  noting,  that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you  or  spoken  to  you  in 
greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain 
18 
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you,  80  far  as,  in  mj  most  anzlond  judgment,  I  condstentlj  can.    But 
you  must  act.  Yours,  very  truly, 

Abbaham  LmooLN, 
M^jor-General  MoOlsllan. 

In  this  letter  the  President  only  echoed  the  impatience 
and  eagerness  of  the  whole  country.  The  most  careful 
inquiries  which  General  Wool,  in  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  had  been  able  to  make,  satisfied  him  that  York- 
town  was  not  held  by  any  considerable  force ;  and  sub- 
sequent disclosures  have  made  it  quite  certain  that  this 
force  was  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
position,  that  a  prompt  movement  upon  it  would  have 
caused  its  immediate  surrender,  and  enabled  our  army  to 
advance  at  once  upon  Richmond.  General  McClellan 
decided,  however,  to  approach  it  by  a  regular  siege ;  and 
it  was  not  until  this  design  had  become  apparent,  that  the 
rebel  Government  began  to  re-enforce  Magruder.*    He 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  official  report  of  Major-Genend  Magruder, 
dated  May  3d,  1862,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  is  con- 
dusiye  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  force  which  General  McClellan  had  in  fh>nt 
of  him  at  Yorktown : — 

HBADOVARTntS,  DBPAmTMXIfT  OF  THE  PmOfBITLA,  ) 

Lbk'8  Fakm,  May  8, 186S.  ) 

General  8.  Cooper,  A.  and  L  6.  G.  8.  A. : 

Gknzral  .'—Deeming  it  of  rital  importance  to  hold  Yorktown  on  York  Biyer,  and  Mulberry 
laland  on  James  River,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  by  an  intenrenlng  Hoe  nntil  the  anthor- 
itiea  might  take  such  steps  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  meet  a  serious  adTanoe  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  Peninsula,  I  felt  compelled  to  dispose  of  my  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish 
these  objects  if^ith  the  least  risk  possible  under  the  circumstances  of  great  haiard  which  sur- 
rounded the  little  army  1  commanded. 

I  had  prepared,  as  my  real  line  -of  defence,  positions  in  advance  at  Harwood^s  and  Young's 
Mills.  Both  flanks  of  this  line  were  defended  by  boggy  and  difficult  streams  and  swamps. 
*  *  *  In  my  opinion,  this  advanced  line,  with  its  flank  defences,  might  have  been  held 
by  twenty  thousand  troops.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Finding  my  forces  too  weak  to  attempt  the  de- 
/mce  ofthU  Une,  I  was  compelled  to  prepare  to  receive  the  enemy  on  a  second  line  on  War- 
wick River.  This  line  was  incomplete  in  its  preparations.  Keeping  then  only  small  bodies  of 
troops  at  Uarwood's  and  Young's  Mill^  and  on  Ship  Point,  1  distributed  my  remaining  forces 
along  the  Warwick  line,  embracing  a  front  from  Yorktown  to  Minor's  Ikrm  of  twelve  mile^  and 
from  the  latter  place  to  Mulberry  Island  Point  one  and  a  Jialf  miles.  I  was  compelled  to  place 
in  Gloucester  Point,  Yorktown,  and  Mulberry  Is  and,  fixed  garrisons,  amounting  to  six  thou- 
sand men,  my  whole  force  being  eUren  thoueand,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  qf 
the  line,  embracing  a  length,  of  thirte&n  milee,  wu  d^ended  by  about  Jive  thouwand 

After  the  reconnoissonees  in  great  fbree  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport  News,  the  enemy, 
on  the  8d  of  April,  advanced  and  took  possession  of  Harwood's  Mill.  He  advanced  in  two  heavy 
columns,  one  along  the  old  York  road,  and  the  other  along  the  Warwick  road,  and  on  the  6th  of 
April  appeared  simultaneously  along  the  whole  part  of  our  line  ttom  Minor's  form  to  YorkUmn. 
i  have  no  accorate  data  upon  which  to  boMo  an  exact  statement  of  his  force:  but  fi-om  vr.rli't.a 
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continued  his  applications  to  the  Government  for  more 
troops,  more  cannon,  more  transportation — all  which  were 
sent  forward  to  him  as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  taken 
mainly  from  McDowell's  corps.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
Cteneral  Franklin,  detached  from  that  corps,  reported  to 
Gteneral  McClellan,  near  Yorktown,  but  his  troops  re- 
mained on  boatd  the  transports.  A  month  was  spent  in 
this  way,  the  President  urging  action  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  and  the  commanding  general  delaying  from  day 
to  day  his  reiterated  promises  to  commence  operations 
immediately.  At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  rebels  had  been  busy  for  a  day 
or  two  in  evacuating  Yorktown,  and  that  the  last  of  their 
columns  had  left  that  place,  all  their  supply  trains  hav- 
ing been  previously  removed  on  the  day  and  night  pre- 
ceding. General  McClellan,  in  announcing  this  event  to 
the  Government,  added  that  ''  no  time  would  be  lost"  in 
the  pursuit,  and  that  he  should  ''push  the  enemy  to  the 
wall."  General  Stoneman,  with  a  column  of  cavalry, 
was  at  once  sent  forward  to  overtake  the  retreating 
enemy,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  on  the  same  day, 
and  was  repulsed.  On  the  5th,  the  forces  ordered  for- 
ward by  General  McClellan  came  up,  and  found  a  very 
strong  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  strongly  fortified,  about 
two  miles  east  of  Williamsburg,  and  prepared  to  dispute 
the  advance  of  the  pursuing  troops.     It  had  been  known 

■onroet  of  Information  I  was  Batiafled  that  I  had  before  me  the  enemj^s  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
ander  the  eommand  of  Qeneral  McClellan,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  oorpt  dTarmis  of 
Banks  and  McDowell  respcctiTolf— forming  an  aggregate  number  certainly  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thonsand, since  ascertained  to  have  b-en  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

On  every  portion  of  my  lines  he  attacked  us  with  a  furious  cannonading  and  musketry,  which 
was  r«*8ponded  to  with  effect  by  our  batteries  and  troops  of  the  line.  His  skirmishers  also  were 
well  thrown  forward  on  this  and  the  t>ucceeding  day,  and  enerjrotically  felt  our  whole  line,  but 
were  everywhere  repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  our  troops.  ^tM,  untfijice  thoutand  men, 
MBcliMsce  0/  the  ffarrisona^  tee  stopped  and  held  in  check  arer  one  hundred  thouaand  </  tAo 
enemjf.  Erery  preparation  was  made  in  anticipation  of  another  attack  by  the  enemy.  The 
men  slept  In  the  trenches  and  under  arms,  but,  to  my  utter  eurpriee,  he  permitted  day  a/ter 
day  to  elapee  without  an  aeaault 

In  a  few  days  the  object  of  his  delay  was  apparent.  In  every  direction  in  front  of  our  linen, 
tkrouffh  the  intervening  tooode  and  along  the  open  JleldK,  earihtoorke  began  to  appear. 
Tbnragb  the  energetic  action  of  the  Government  re-enlorccmcnts  began  to  {HMtr  in,  and  each 
hour  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  grew  ntronger  and  stronger,  until  anxiety  piieeedjroni  my 
mind  €te  to  the  reeyliqf  an  attack  upon  u«.       *       *       0 

J.  BAinctfiEAD  Maobudxb,  Jfajor-OeneruL 
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from  the  beginning  that  a  very  formidable  line  of  forts 
had  been  erected  here,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  equally 
well  known  by  the  commanding  general  that  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  would  avail  himself  of  them  to  delay  the 
pursuit.  Gteneral  McClellan,  however,  had  evidently 
anticipated  no  resistance.  He  remained  at  his  head-quar- 
ters, two  miles  in  the  rear  of  Yorktown,  until  summoned 
by  special  messenger  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  who 
announced  to  him  that  our  troops  had  encountered  the 
enemy  strongly  posted,  that  a  bloody  battle  was  in 
progress,  and  that  his  presence  on  the  field  was  impera- 
tively required.  Replying  to  the  messenger  that  he  had 
supposed  our  troops  in  front  "could  attend  to  that  little 
matter,"  General  McClellan  left  his  head-quarters  at  about 
half-past  two,  p.  m.,  and  reached  the  field  at  five.  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  General  Heintzelman,  and  General  Sumner 
had  been  fighting  under  enormous  difficulties,  and  with 
heavy  losses,  during  all  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and 
just  as  the  commanding  general  arrived,  General  Kearney 
had  re-enforced  General  Hooker,  and  General  Hancock 
had  executed  a  brilliant  flank  movement,  which  turned 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  left  our  forces  in  possession 
of  the  field. 

General  McClellan  does  not  seem  to  have  understood 
that  this  affair  was  simply  an  attempt  of  the  rebel  rear- 
guard to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  force,  and  that 
when  it  had  delayed  the  pursuit  it  had  accomplished  its 
whole  purpose.  He  countermanded  an  order  for  the 
advance  of  two  divisions,  and  ordered  them  back  to 
Yorktown ;  and  in  a  dispatch  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  same  night,  he  treats  the  battle  as  an  engage- 
ment with  the  whole  rebel  army.  "I  find,"  he  says, 
' '  General  Joe  Johnston  in  front  of  me  in  strong  force, 
probably  greater,  a  good  deal,  than  my  own."  He  again 
complains  of  the  inferiority  of  his  command,  says  he  will 
do  all  he  can  "with  the  force  at  his  disposal,"  and  that 
he  should  "run  the  risl:  of  at  least  holding  them  in  check 
here  (at  Williamsburg)  while  he  resumed  the  original 
plan" — which  was  to  send  Franklin  to  West  Point  by 
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water.  But  the  direct  pursuit  of  the  retreating  rebel 
army  was  abandoned — owing,  as  the  General  said,  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  roads,  which  rendered  it  impracticable. 
Some  five  days  were  spent  at  Williamsburg,  which  en- 
abled the  rebels,  notwithstanding  the  "state  of  the 
roads,"  to  withdraw  their  whole  force  across  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  and  establish  themselves  within  the  fortifica- 
tions in  front  of  Richmond.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
General  Franklin  landed  at  West  Point,  but  too  late  to 
intercept  the  main  body  of  the  retreating  army ;  he  was 
met  by  a  strong  rear-guard,  with  whom  he  had  a  sharp 
but  fruitless  engagement. 

The  York  River  had  been  selected  as  the  base  of 
operations,  in  preference  to  the  James,  because  it  "was 
in  a  better  position  to  effect  a  junction  with  any  troops 
that  might  move  from  Washington  on  the  Fredericksburg 
line  ;"*  and  arrangements  were  made  t(S^rocure  supplies 
for  the  army  by  that  route.  On  the  9th,  Norfolk  was 
evacuated  by  the  rebels,  all  the  troops  withdrawing  in 
safety  to  Richmond ;  and  the  city,  on  the  next  day,  was 
occupied  by  General  Wool.  On  the  11th,  the  formidable 
steamer  Merrimack^  which  had  held  our  whole  naval  force 
at  Fortress  Monroe  completely  in  check,  was  blown  up 
by  the  rebels  themselves,  and  our  vessels  attempted  to 
reopen  the  navigation  of  the  James  River,  but  were 
repulsed  by  a  heavy  battery  at  Drury's  Bluff,  eight 
miles  below  Richmond.  After  waiting  for  several  days 
for  the  roads  to  improve,  the  main  body  of  the  army  was 
put  in  motion  on  the  road  towards  Richmond,  which  was 
about  forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  ;  and,  on  the  16th, 
head-quarters  were  established  at  White  House,  at  the 
point  where  the  Richmond  Railroad  crosses  the  Pamun- 
key,  an  affluent  of  the  York  River — the  main  body  of  the 
army  lying  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  a 
swampy  stream,  behind  which  the  rebel  army  had  in- 
trenched itself  for  the  defence  of  Richmond. 

General  McClellan  began  again  to  prepare  for  fighting 

•  See  General  McClellan's  tefltimony— Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the 
War,  ToL  L,  p.  431. 
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the  "decisive  battle"  which  he  had  been  predicting  ever 
since  the  rebels  withdrew  from  Manassas,  but  which  they 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  avoiding.  A  good  deal  of  his  at- 
tention, however,  was  devoted  to  making  out  a  case  of 
neglect  against  the  Government.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
when  he  had  advanced  but  three  miles  beyond  Williams- 
burg, he  sent  a  long  dispatch  to  the  War  Department, 
reiterating  his  conviction  that  the  rebels  were  about  to 
dispute  his  advance  with  their  whole  force,  and  asking 
for  "every  man"  the  Government  could  send  him.  If 
not  re-enforced,  he  said  he  should  probably  be  "obliged 
to  fight  nearly  double  his  numbers  strongly  intrenched." 
Ten  days  previously  the  oflScial  returns  showed  that  he 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand. On  the  14th,  he  telegraphed  the  President,  reit- 
erating his  fears  that  he  was  to  be  met  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  saying  that  he  could  not  bring  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  again  asking  for  "every 
man"  that  the  War  Department  could  send  him.  Even 
if  more  troops  should  not  be  needed  for  military  pur- 
poses, he  thought  a  great  display  of  imposing  force  in 
the  capital  of  the  rebel  government  would  have  the  best 
moral  eflfect.  To  these  repeated  demands  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  18th  of  May,  made 
the  following  reply : — 

WASMiifOTOif,  May  18— S  p.  x. 

Genebal: — Your  dispatch  to  the  President,  asking  re- enforcements, 
has  been  received  and  carefully  considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  Capital  entirely ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to 
effect  a  junction  between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappahannock  by  the 
way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  River,  than  by  a  land  march.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  attack  upon  Richmond  at  the 
earliest  moment,  General  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon  that 
city  by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always  in  posi- 
tion, to  save  the  Capital  from  all  possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put 
his  left  wing  in  communication  with  your  right  wing,  and  you  are  in- 
structed to  co-operate  so  as  to  establish  this  communication  as  soon  as 
possible  by  extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond. 

It  is  believed  that  this  communication  can  be  safely  established  either 
north  or  south  of  the  Pamunkey  River. 
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In  any  event,  yon  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's 
forces  from  leaving  Richmond,  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force  upon 
General  McDowell.  He  will  move  with  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
thousand  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  General  McDowell  are  with  this.  The 
specific  task  assigned  to  his  command  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  your  earliest  call  for  re-enforcements,  he  is  sent  forward  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  reduction  of  Richmond,  but  charged,  in  attempting  this,  not  to 
uncover  the  City  of  Washington,  and  you  will  give  no  order,  either  before 
or  after  your  junction,  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  this 
city.  You  and  ho  will  communicate  with  each  other  by  telegraph  or 
otherwise,  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary  for  sufficient  co-operation. 
When  General  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  right,  his  supplies  must 
be  drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you  will  instruct  your  staff  officers  to  be 
prepared  to  supply  him  by  that  route. 

The  President  desires  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he 
moves  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President  Edwin  M.  Stastok. 


In  reply  to  this,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  General  McClellan 
repeated  his  declarations  of  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  rebels,  and  urged  that  General  McDowell  should  join 
him  by  water  instead  of  by  land,  going  down  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  the  bay  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  ascend- 
ing the  York  and  Paraunkey  Rivers.  He  feared  there 
was  ''little  hope  that  he  could  join  him  overland  in  time 
for  the  coming  battle.  Delays,"  he  says,  "on  my  part 
will  be  dangerous :  I  fear  sickness  and  demoralization. 
This  region  is  unhealthy  for  Northern  men,  and  unless 
kept  moving,  I  fear  that  our  soldiers  may  become  dis- 
couraged"— a  fear  that  was  partially  justified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  whole  month  succeeding,  during  which 
he  kept  them  idle.  He  complained  also  that  McDowell 
was  not  put  more  completely  under  his  command,  and 
declared  that  a  movement  by  land  would  uncover  Wash- 
ington quite  as  completely  as  one  by  water.  He  was 
busy  at  that  time  in  bridging  the  Chickahominy,  and 
gave  no  instructions,  as  required,  for  supplying  McDow- 
ell's forces  on  their  arrival  at  West  Point. 
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To  these  representations  he  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  following  reply : — 

WASHTKaTON,  May  Si,  180. 

I  left  General  McDowell's  oamp  at  dark  last  oyening.  Shields's  com- 
mand  is  there,  but  it  is  so  worn  that  he  cannot  move  before  Monday 
morning,  the  26th.  We  have  so  thinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  other 
places  that  it  was  broken  yesterday  at  Front  Royal,  with  a  probable  loss 
to  us  of  one  regiment  infantry,  two  companies  cavalry,  putting  General 
Banks  in  some  peril 

The  enemy's  forces,  under  General  Anderson,  now  opposing  General 
McDowelPs  advance,  have,  as  their  line  of  supply  and  retreat,  the  road  to 
Richmond. 

If,  in  conjunction  with  McDowell's  movement  against  Anderson,  you 
could  send  a  force  from  your  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  from 
Richmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  two  fords  of  tlie  Pa- 
munkey,  and  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  you  will  prevent  the  army 
now  opposed  to  you  from  receiving  an  accession  of  numbers  of  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  saving  the  bridges,  you  will 
secure  a  line  of  railroad  for  supplies  in  addition  to  the  one  you  now  have. 
Can  you  not  do  this  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  you  are  building  the 
Ohickahominy  bridges?  McDowell  and  Shields  both  say  they  can,  and 
positively  will  move  Monday  morning.  I  wish  you  to  move  cautiously 
and  safely. 

You  will  have  command  of  McDowell,  after  he  joins  you,  precisely  as 
you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  us  of  the  21st. 

A.  LiNOOLN,  Prendent, 

Mnjor-General  G.  B.  MoOlkllan. 

Gteneral  Banks,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  sent  by 
General  McClellan,  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches to  Washington  by  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
which  were  even  then  menaced  by  Jackson  with  a  con- 
siderable rebel  force.  A  conviction  of  the  entire  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  forces  left  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital 
had  led  to  the  retention  of  McDowell,  from  whose  com- 
mand, however,  upon  General  McClellan' s  urgent  and 
impatient  applications.  General  Franklin's  division  had 
been  detached.  On  the  23d,  as  stated  in  the  above  letter 
from  the  President,  there  were  indications  of  a  purpose 
on  Jackson's  part  to  move  in  force  against  Banks ;  and 
this  purpose  was  so  clearly  developed,  and  his  situation 
became  so  critical,  that  the  President  was  compelled  to 
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re-enforce  him,  a  movement  which  he  announced  in  the 
following  dispatch  to  General  McClellan : — 

May  84, 1862.— (From  Washln^n,  4  p.  m.) 

In  consequence  of  General  Banks's  critical  position,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  suspend  General  McDowelPs  movements  to  join  yon.  The 
enemj.are  making  a  desperate  posh  npon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  we  are 
trying  to  throw  General  Fremont's  force,  and  part  of  General  McDowell's, 
in  their  rear.  A.  Lincoln,  FreMent, 

Migor-General  G.  B.  MoGlellan. 

Unable,  apparently,  or  unwilling  to  concede  any  thing 
whatever    to   emergencies  existing    elsewhere,   General 
McClellan  remonstrated  against  the  diversion  of  McDow-  ^ 
ell,   in  reply  to  which  he  received,   on  the  26th,  the 
following  more  full  explanation  from  the  President : — 

Washinotok,  May  25,  186S. 

Yonr  dispatch  received.  General  Banks  was  at  Strasburg  with  about 
six  thousand  men,  Shields  having  been  taken  from  him  to  swell  a  col- 
umn for  McDowell  to  aid  you  at  Richmond,  and  the  rest  of  his  force 
scattered  at  various  places.  On  the  23d,  a  rebel  force,  of  seven  thousand 
to  ten  thousand,  fell  upon  one  regiment  and  two  companies  guarding 
the  bridge  at  Port  Royal,  destroying  it  entirely ;  crossed  the  Shenandoah, 
and  on  the  24th,  yesterday,  pushed  on  to  get  north  of  Banks  on  the  road 
to  Winchester.  General  Banks  ran  a  race  with  them,  beating  them  into 
Winchester  yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a  battle  ensued  between 
the  two  forces,  in  which  General  Banks  was  beaten  back  into  full  retreat 
towards  Martinsburg,  and  probably  is  broken  up  into  a  total  rout.  Geary, 
on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  just  now  reports  that  Jackson  is  now 
near  Front  Royal  with  ten  thousand  troops,  following  up  and  supporting, 
as  I  understand,  the  force  now  pursuing  Banks.  Also,  that  another  force 
of  ten  thousand  is  near  Orleans,  following  on  in  the  same  direction. 
Stripped  bare,  as  we  are  here,  I  will  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  them  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  above.  McDowell  has  about 
twenty  thousand  of  his  forces  moving  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal, 
and  Fremont,  who  was  at  Franklin,  is  moving  to  Harrisonburg — both  these 
movements  intended  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

One  more  of  McDowell's  brigades  is  ordered  through  here  to  Harper's 
Ferry ;  the  rest  of  his  forces  remain  for  the  present  at  Fredericksburg. 
We  are  sending  such  regiments  and  dribs  from  here  and  Baltimore  as  we 
can  spare  to  Harper's  Ferry,  supplying  their  places  in  some  sort,  calling 
in  militia  from  the  adjacent  States.  We  also  have  eighteen  cannon  on 
the  road  to  Harper's  Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  single  one  at 
chat  point.    This  is  now  our  situation. 
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If  McDowell^s  force  was  now  beyond  oar  reach,  we  shonid  be  entirelj 
helpless.  Apprehensions  of  something  like  this,  and  no  unwillingness  to 
sustain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  for  withholding  McDowell's 
forces  from  you. 

Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  forces  70a 
have.  A.  Linooln,  FrendenL 

M^jor-General  MoOlellan. 

Jackson  continued  his  triumphant  march  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  noth- 
ing could  prevent  his  crossing  the  Potomac,  and  making 
his  appearance  in  rear  of  Washington.  The  President 
promptly  announced  this  state  of  things  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan  in  the  following  dispatch : — 

.  Wabhikotok,  3fay  85, 189S— 8  p.  m. 

The  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  General  Banks 
before  him ;  precisely  in  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  He  is  also  threaten- 
ing Leesburg  and  Geary  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  from  both  north 
and  south ;  in  precisely  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  I  think  the  move- 
ment is  a  general  and  concerted  one.  Such  as  would  not  be  if  he  was 
acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of  Richmond.  I 
think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or  give 
up  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  I^t  me  hear  from 
you  instantly.  A.  Linooln. 

To  this  General  McClellan  replied  that,  independently 
of  the  President's  letter,  ''the  time  was  very  near  when 
he  should  attack  Richmond."  He  knew  nothing  of 
Banks's  position  and  force,  but  thought  Jackson's  move- 
ment was  designed  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  sent 
to  him. 

On  the  26th,  the  President  announced  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan the  safety  of  Banks  at  Williamsport,  and  then 
turned  his  attention,  with  renewed  anxiety,  to  the  move- 
ment against  Richmond,  urging  General  McClellan,  if 
possible,  to  cut  the  railroad  between  that  city  and  the 
Rappahannock,  over  which  the  enemy  obtained  their 
supplies.  The  (Jeneral,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  "quietly  closing  in  upon  the 
enemy  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle" — that  he  felt 
forced  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  disaster. 
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and  that  his  ''arrangements  for  the  morrow  were  very 
important,  and  if  successful  would  leave  him  free  to 
strike  on  the  return  of  the  force  attacked."  The  move- 
ment here  referred  to  was  one  against  a  portion  of  the 
rebel  forces  at  Hanover  Court-House,  which  threatened 
McDowell,  and  was  in  a  position  to  re-enforce  Jackson. 
The  expedition  was  under  command  of  General  Pitz- John 
Porter,  and  proved  a  success.  General  McClellan  on  the 
28th  announced  it  to  the  Government  as  a  "complete 
rout"  of  the  rebels,  and  as  entitling  Porter  to  the  highest 
honors.  In  the  same  dispateh  he  said  he  would  do  bis 
best  to  cut  off  Jackson  from  returning  to  Richmond,  but 
doubted  if  he  could.  The  great  battle  was  about  to  be 
fought  before  Richmond,  and  he  adds :  "  It  is  the  policy 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  send  me  by  water  all 
the  well-drilled  troops  available.  All  unavailable  troops 
should  be  collected  here."  Porter,  he  said,  had  cut 
all  the  railroads  but  the  one  from  Richmond  to  Fred- 
ericksburg, which  was  the  one  concerning  which  the 
President  had  evinced  the  most  anxiety.  Another 
exi)edition  was  sent  to  the  South  Anna  River  and 
Ashland,  which  destroyed  some  bridges  without  op- 
position. This  was  announced  to  the  Government  by 
General  McClellan  as  another  "complete  victory"  achiev- 
ed by  the  heroism  of  Porter — accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  enemy  were  even  in  greater  force  than 
he  had  supposed.  "I  will  do,"  said  the  dispateh,  "aU 
that  quick  movements  can  accomplish,  and  you  must 
send  me  all  the  troops  you  can,  and  leave  to  me  full 
latitude  as  to  choice  of  commanders."  In  reply,  the 
President  sent  him  the  following : — 

Washikotok,  Ifaif  88, 1868L 
I  am  very  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter'8  victory ;  still,  if  it  was  a  total 
rout  of  the  enemy,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Richmond  and  Fred- 
ericksburg Railroad  was  not  seized  again,  as  you  say  you  have  all  the 
railroads  but  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg.  I  am  puzzled  to  see 
how,  lacking  that,  you  can  have  any,  except  the  scrap  from  Richmond  to  • 
Weut  Point  The  scrap  of  the  Virginia  Central,  from  Richmond  to  Han- 
over Junction,  without  more,  is  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole  of  the 
enemy  is  concentrating  on  Richmond,  I  think,  cannot  be  certainly  known 
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to  you  or  me.  Saxton,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  informs  us  that  large  forces, 
supposed  to  be  Jackson's  and  £  well's,  forced  his  advance  from  Charles- 
town  to-day.  General  King  telegraphs  us  from  Fredericksburg  that  con- 
trabands give  certain  information  that  fifteen  thousand  left  Hanover 
Junction  Monday  morning  to  re-enforce  Jackson.  I  am  painfhUy  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  struggle  before  you,  and  shall  aid  you 
all  I  can  consistently  with  my  view  of  the  due  regard  to  all  points. 

A.  LiNOOLN. 

M%jor-General  MoOlbllak. 

To  a  dispatch  reporting  the  destruction  of  the  South 
Anna  Railroad  bridge,  the  President  replied  thus : — 

Washctotok,  Md^  29, 1882. 

Your  dispatch  as  to  the  South  Anna  and  Ashland  being  seized  by 

our  forces  this  morning  is  received.     Understanding  these  points  to  be 

on  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  I  heartily  congratulate 

.the  country,  and  thank  General  McClellan  and  his  army  for  their  seizure* 

A.  LmooLN. 

On  the  30th,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  complaining  that  the  Government  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Porter's  victory,  and 
saying  that  his  army  was  now  well  in  hand,  and  that 
"  another  day  will  make  the  probable  field  of  battle  pass 
able  for  artillery." 

On  the  26th  of  May,  General  Keyes  with  the  Fourth 
Corps  had  been  ordered  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Third,  under  General  Heintzelman — one 
division  of  the  Fourth,  under  General  Casey,  being  pushed 
forward  within  seven  miles  of  Richmond,  to  Seven  Pines, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  hold  at  all  hazards.  On  the  28th, 
General  Keyes  was  ordered  to  advance  Casey's  Division 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  Fair  Oaks.  General  Keyes 
obeyed  the  order,  but  made  strong  representations  to  head- 
quarters of  the  extreme  danger  of  pushing  these  troops  so 
far  in  advance  without  adequate  support,  and  requested 
that  General  Heintzelman  might  be  brought  within  sup- 
porting distance,  and  that  a  stronger  force  might  be  crossed 
over  the  Chickahominy  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  general 
engagement  which  these  advances  would  be  very  likely 
to  bring  on.    These  requests  were  neglected,  and  General 
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Keyes  was  regarded  and  treated  as  an  alarmist.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th  he  made  a  personal  examination  of 
his  front,  and  reported  that  he  was  menaced  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  both  flanks, 
and  he  again  urged  the  necessity  for  support,  to  which  he 
received  a  very  abrupt  reply  that  no  more  troops  would 
be  crossed  over,  and  that  the  Third  Corps  would  not  be  ad- 
vanced unless  he  was  attacked.  At  about  noon  the  next 
day  he  was  attacked  on  both  flanks  and  in  front,  General 
Casey's  Division  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  in  spite 
of  a  stubborn  and  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  his 
corps.  General  Keyes  was  compelled  to  fall  back  with 
severe  losses,  some  two  miles,  when  the  enemy  was  check- 
ed, and  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement.  On  hearing 
the  firing  at  head-quarters,  some  four  miles  distant.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  ordered  General  Sumner  to  hold  his  com- 
mand in  readiness  to  move.  General  Sumner  not  only  did 
,  so,  but  moved  them  at  once  to  the  bridge,  and  on  receiv- 
ing authority  crossed  over,  and,  by  the  greatest  exertions 
over  muddy  roads,  reached  the  field  of  battle  in  time  to 
aid  in  checking  the  rebel  advance  for  the  night.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack  with  great 
vigor,  but  the  arrival  of  General  Sumner,  and  the  advance 
of  General  Heintzelman'  s  Corps,  enabled  our  forces,  though 
still  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to  repel  the  assault,  but  to 
inflict  upon  the  enemy  a  signal  defeat.  They  were  driven 
back  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  with  terrible  losses  upon 
Richmond,  where  their  arrival  created  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, as  it  was  taken  for  granted  they  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  our  whole  army. 

General  McClellan,  who  had  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
during  the  whole  of  the  engagements  of  both  days,  crossed 
the  river  after  the  battle  was  over,  and  visited  the  field. 
"The  state" of  the  roads,"  he  says,  "and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  manoeuvring  artillery,  prevented  pursuit."  He  re- 
turned to  head-quarter?  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  next 
day,  June  2d,  General  Heintzelman  sent  forward  a  strong 
reconnoitring  party  under  General  Hooker,  which  went 
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within  four  miles  of  Richmond  without  finding  any  en- 
emy. Upon  being  informed  of  this  fact,  General  McClel- 
lan  ordered  the  force  to  fall  back  to  its  old  position, 
assigning  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  as  the  reason  for  not 
attempting  either  to  march  upon  Richmond,  or  even  to 
hold  the  ground  already  gained.  In  a  dispatch  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  2d,  he  states  that  he  "  only  waits  for  the 
river  to  fall  to  cross  with  the  rest  of  the  army  and  Truike 
agfneral  aUack.  The  morale  of  my  troops,"  he  adds, 
"  is  now  such  that  I  can  venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  for 
odds  against  me."  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention 
then,  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  an  immediate  advance 
upon  the  rebel  capital,  though  in  his  report,  written  more 
than  a  year  afterwards,  he  says  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
two  wings  of  the  army  at  that  time  for  a  vigorous  move 
upon  Richmond  was  ''  simply  absurd,  and  was  probably 
never  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  connected  with  the 


* 


Army  of  the  Potomac.'' 

The  Government  at  once  took  measures  to  strengthen 
the  army  by  all  the  means  available.  An  order  was  issued, 
placing  at  his  command  all  the  disposable  forces  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  another  ordering  McDowell  to  sendMcCall's 
division  to  him  by  water  from  Fredericksburg.  McDowell 
or  Fremont  was  expected  to  fight  Jackson  at  Front  Royal, 
after  which,  part  of  their  troops  would  become  available 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  4th,  General 
McClellan  telegraphed  that  it  was  raining,  that  the  river 
was  still  high,  that  he  had  ''to  be  very  cautious,"  that 
he  expected  another  severe  battle,  and  hoped,  after  our 
heavy  losses,  he  "  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
alarmist."  On  the  6th,  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  him 
word  that  troops  had  been  embarked  for  him  at  Baltimore, 
to  which  he  replied  on  the  7th,  ''  /  shall  he  in  perfect 
readiness  to  moveforward  and  take  Richmond  the  moment 
McCall  reaches  here^  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  artillery,'''*  On  the  10th,  General  McCall' s  forces 
began  to  arrive  at  White  House,  and  on  the  same  day 

*  See  General  McClellan's  Report,  August  4^  1863. 
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Gteneral  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  department  that  a 
rumor  had  reached  him  that  the  rebels  had  been  re-enforc^d 
by  Beauregard — that  he  thought  a  portion  of  Halleck's 
army  from  Tennessee-  should  be  sent  to  strengthen  him, 
but  that  he  should  "attack  with  what  force  he  had,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  and  ground  will  permit — but  there 
will  be  a  delay,"  he  added,  "the  extent  of  which  no  one 
can  foresee,  for  the  season  is  altogether  abnormal."  The 
Secretary  of  War  replied  that  Halleck  would  be  urged 
to  comply  with  his  request  if  he  could  safely  do  so — that 
neither  Beauregard  nor  his  army  was  in  Richmond,  that 
McDowell's  force  would  join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
Fremont  had  had  an  engagement,  not  wholly  successful, 
with  Jackson,  and  closing  with  this  strong  and  cordial 
assurance  of  confidence  and  support : — 

Be  assured,  General,  that  there  never  has  been  a  moment  when  my  de- 
sire has  been  otherwise  than  to  aid  you  with  my  whole  heart,  mind,  and 
strength,  since  the  hour  we  first  met ;  and  whatever  others  may  say  for 
their  own  purposes,  you  have  never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any  one 
more  truly  your  friend,  or  more  anxious  to  support  you,  or  more  joyful 
than  I  shall  be  at  the  success  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  achieved 
by  your  arms. 

On  the  14th,  General  McClellan  wrote  to  the  War 
Department  that  the  weather  was  favorable,  and  that 
two  days  more  would  make  the  ground  practicable.  He 
still  urges  the  propriety  of  sending  him  more  troops,  but 
finds  a  new  subject  of  complaint  in  a  telegram  he  had 
received  from  McDowell.  The  latter,  on  the  8th,  had 
received  the  following  orders : — 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that,  having  first  provided  adequately  for 
the  defence  of  the  City  of  Washington  and  for  holding  the  position  at 
Fredericksburg,  you  operate  with  the  residue  of  your  force  as  speedily  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  to  co-operate  with  M^or-General 
McClellan,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  heretofore  given  you.  Mc- 
CaWs  Division^  which  has  been  by  previous  order  directed  towards  Rich- 
mond by  water,  will  still  form  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Rappahannock^ 
and  will  come  nmhr  your  orders  when  you  are  in  a  position  to  co-operatr 
mth  General  McClellan, 
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General  McDowell  had  telegraphed  McClellan  as  fol- 
lows on  the  10th  of  June  : — 

For  the  third  time  I  am  ordered  to  join  yon,  and  hope  this  time  to  get 
through.  In  view  of  the  remarka  made  T^ith  reference  to  my  leaving 
yon,  and  not  joining  yon  before,  by  yonr  friends,  and  of  something  I 
have  heard  as  coming  from  you  on  that  subject,  I  wish  to  say,  I  go  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  hope  to  arrive  with  my  main  body  in  time 
to  be  of  service.  McGall  goes  in  advance  by  water.  I  will  be  with  you 
in  ten  days  with  the  remainder  by  Fredericksburg. 

And  again,  June  12th:— 

The  delay  of  M%jor-General  Banks  to  relieve  the  division  of  my  com- 
mand in  the  valley  beyond  the  time  I  had  calculated  on,  will  prevent  my 
joining  you  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  I  am  to  take  below  at  as 
early  a  day  as  I  named.  My  Third  Division  (McCalPs)  is  now  on  the  way. 
PUa%e  do  me  ihs  favor  to  $o  place  it  that  it  may  he  in  a  position  to  join 
the  others  as  they  come  down  from  Fredericksburg, 

These  telegrams,  it  will  be  seen,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  to  McDowell  of  the  8th,  which  directed  that 
McCall's  Division  should  continue  to  form  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  required  that  McDowell 
should  operate  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  McClellan  in  accordance  with  instructions  here- 
tofore given  Mm. 

These  instructions  are  those  of  the  17th  and  18th  of 
May,  concerning  which  McClellan  sent  to  the  President 
his  long  telegram  of  the  2l8t,  in  which  he  says : — 

This  fact  (McDowelFs  forces  coming  within  his  department),  my  supe- 
rior rank,  and  the  express  language  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war, 
will  place  his  command  under  my  orders,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specially 
directed  by  your  Excellency,  and  I  consider  that  he  will  be  under  ray 
command,  except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any  portion  of  his  forces,  or 
give  any  orders  which  caa  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  Washington. 

To  this  the  President  answered : — 

You  will  have  command  of  McDowell  after  he  joins  you,  precisely  as 
you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  us  of  the  21st. 

In  regard  to  this,  McClellan,  in  his  report  (August  4th, 
1863),  says :- 
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Thia  information,  that  McDoweirs  Corps  wonld  march  from  Fredericks 
burg  on  the  following  Monday — the  26th — and  that  he  would  be  under 
my  command  as  indicated  in  my  telegram  of  the  21st,  was  cheering  news, 
and  I  now  felt  confident  that  we  would,  on  his  arrival,  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  overpower  the  large  army  confronting  ns. 

Yet  in  the  simple  request  of  McDowell,  as  to  the 
posting  of  his  Third  (McCalFs)  Division — made  to  carry 
out  the  plan — the  news  of  which,  McClellan  says,  was  so 
cheering,  and  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  Mc- 
Clellan sees  nothing  but  personal  ambition  on  McDowell's 
part,  and  protests  against  that  ''spirit"  in  the  following 
terms: — 

That  request  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit.  Whatever  troops 
come  to  me  must  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel 
that,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  I  am  now  placed,  General 
McDowell  should  wish  the  general  interests  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  his  command. 

Jf  I  cannot  fully  control  all  his  troops^  I  want  none  ofthem^  hut  would 
fyrefer  to  fight  the  battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  he  responsible /or 
the  results. 

The  department  lines  should  not  bo  allowed  to  interfere  with  me ;  but 
General  McD.,  and  all  other  troops  sent  to  me,  should  be  placed  complete- 
ly  at  my  disposal,  to  do  with  them  as  I  think  best.  In  no  other  way  can 
they  be  of  assistance  to  me.  I  therefore  request  that  I  may  have  entire 
and  full  control.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too  great  to  allow  personal  con- 
siderations to  be  entertained :  you  Icnow  that  I  have  none. 

It  had  been  suggested,  in  some  of  the  journals  of  the 
day,  that  General  McDowell  might  possibly  advance 
upon  Richmond  from  the  north,  without  waiting  for 
McClellan :  it  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  that  any 
suspicion  of  such  a  purpose  could  have  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  General  McClellan' s  reiterated  and  emphatic 
desire  that  McDowell  should  join  him  by  water,  so  as  to 
be  in  his  rear,  and  not  by  land,  which  would  bring  him 
on  his  front — with  his  peremptory  demand  that  all  Mc- 
Dowell's troops  should  be  "completely  at  his  disposal," 
with  his  indignant  protest  against  McDowell's  personal 
ambition,  or  with  his  conviction  of  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  disavowing  all  personal  considerations  for 
himself.     But  it  is  certainly  a  little  singular  that  a  com- 
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mander,  intrusted  with  an  enterprise  of  such  transcendeiit 
importance  to  his  army  and  country,  who  had  been  so 
urgently  calling  for  re-enforcements  as  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  success,  should  have  preferred  not  to  receive 
them,  but  to  fight  the  battle  with  what  he  had,  rather 
than  have  the  co-operation  of  McDowell  under  the  two 
conditions  fixed  by  the  President,  (1)  that  he  should  not 
deprive  him  of  his  troops,  or,  (2)  post  them  so  as  to 
prevent  their  being  kept  interposed  between  the  enemy 
and  Washington.  Even  if  he  could  leave  "  others  to  be 
responsible  for  the  results,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he 
could  reconcile  the  possibility  of  adverse  results  with  his 
professedly  paramount  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  he  telegraphed  the  President  that 
troops  to  the  number  of  probably  ten  thousand  had  left 
Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson ;  that  his  defensive 
works  on  the  Chickahominy,  made  necessary  by  his 
"inferiority  of  numbers,"  would  be  completed  the  next 
day ;  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  learn  the  "disposi- 
tion, as  to  numbers  and  position,  of  the  troops  not  under 
his  command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,"  as  also  to  lay 
before  his  Excellency,  "by  letter  or  telegraph,  his  views 
as  to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  IhrougTwul  the 
whole  country. '^^  To  this  he  received  the  following 
reply  :— 

Washivotoh,  Jwm  tl,  1602—6  p.  x. 

Your  dispatch  of  yesterday,  two  p.  m.,  was  received  this  morning.  If 
it  would  not  divert  too  mach  of  yonr  time  and  attention  from  the  army 
under  your  immediate  command,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as 
to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole  couutry,  as 
you  say  you  would  be  glad  to  give  them.  I  would  rather  it  should  be  by 
letter  than  by  telegraph,  hecause  of  the  better  chance  of  secrecy.  As  to  the 
numbers  and  positions  of  the  troops  not  under  your  command  in  Virginia 
and  elsewhere,  even  if  I  could  do  it  with  accuracy,  which  I  cannot,  I 
would  rather  not  transmit,  either  by  telegraph  or  letter,  because  of  the 
chances  of  its  reaching  the  enemy.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  talk  with 
you,  but  you  cannot  leave  your  camp,  and  I  cannot  well  leave  here. 

A.  Lincoln,  President. 
Migor-G^neral  Geobgb  B.  McOlellan. 
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The  President  also  stated  that  the  news  of  Jackson's 
haying  been  re-enforced  from  Richmond  was  confirmed 
by  Gteneral  King  at  Fredericksburg,  and  added,  '*  If  this 
is  true,  it  is  as  good  as  a  re-enforcement  to  yon  of  an 
equal  force."  In  acknowledging  the  first  dispatch,  Gten- 
eral  McClellan  said,  he  "perceived  that  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  the  commumcation  he  desired  to  make" 
on  the  condition  of  the  country  at  large ;  he  soon,  indeed, 
had  occasion  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  army  under 
his  command. 

Gteneral  McClellan  had  been,  for  nearly  a  month,  de- 
claring his  intention  to  advance  upon  Richmond  imme- 
diately. At  times,  as  has  been  seen  from  his  dispatches, 
the  movement  was  fixed  for  si)ecific  days,  though  in 
every  instance  something  occurred,  when  the  decisive 
moment  arrived,  to  cause  a  further  postponement.  On 
the  18th,  again  announcing  his  intention  to  advance,  he 
said  that  a  "general  engagement  might  take  place  at  any 
JiouT^  as  an  advance  by  us  involves  a  battle  more  or  less 
decisive."  But  in  the  same  dispatch  he  said,  "After  to- 
morrow we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Provi- 
dence will  permit."  But  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
in  spite  of  his  good  intentions,  and  the  apparent  permis- 
sion of  Providence,  General  McClellan  made  no  move- 
ment in  advance,  but  waited  until  he  was  attacked.  He 
had  placed  his  army  astride  the  Chickahominy — the  left 
wing  being  much  the  strongest  and  most  compact,  the 
right  being  comparatively  weak  and  very  extended.  He 
had  expended,  however,  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  bridging 
the  stream,  so  that  either  wing  could  have  been  thrown 
across  with  great  ease  and  celerity.  Up  to  the  24th  of 
June,  General  McClellan  believed  Jackson  to  be  in  strong 
force  at  Gordonsville,  where  he  was  receiving  re-enforce- 
ments from  Richmond  with  a  view  to  operations  in  that 
quarter.  But  on  that  day  he  was  told  by  a  deserter  that 
Jackson  was  planning  a  movement  to  attack  his  right  and 
rear  on  the  28th,  and  this  information  was  confirmed  by 
advices  from  the  War  Department  on  the  25th.  On  that 
day,  being  convinced  that  he  is  to  be  attacked,  and  will 
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therefore  be  compelled  to  fight,  he  writes  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  throw  upon  others  the  responsibility  of  an  antici- 
pated defeat.  He  declares  the  rebel  force  to  be  some  two 
hundred  thousand,  regrets  his  "  great  inferiority  of  num- 
bers," but  protests  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  it,  as  he 
has  repeatedly  and  constantly  called  for  re-enforcements, 
and  declares  that  if  the  result  of  the  action  is  a  disaster, 
the  "  responsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  his  shoulders, 
but  must  rest  where  it  belongs."  He  closes  by  announ- 
cing that  a  reconnoissance  which  he  had  ordered  had 
proved  successful,  that  he  should  probably  be  attacked 
the  next  day,  and  that  he  felt  ''that  there  was  rfo  use  in 
again  asking  for  re-enforcements."  To  this  the  President 
replied  as  follows : — 

WASnixoTOir,  June  2CI,  1868. 
Your  three  dispatches  of  yesterday  in  relation,  ending  with  the  8tat« 
ment  that  you  completely  succeeded  in  making  your  point,  are  very  grati 
fying.     The  later  one,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  being  over- 
whelmed by  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  talking  of  to  whom  the  ro 
sponsibility  will  belong,  pains  me  very  much.     I  give  you  all  I  can,  and 
act  on  the  presumption  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you 
have  ;  while  you  continue,  ungenerously,  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could 
give  you  more  if  I  would.    I  have  omitted — I  shall  omit — no  opportunity 
to  send  you  re-enforcements  whenever  I  can.  A.  Lincoln. 

General  McClellan  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  be- 
ing attacked,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  a  defeat. 
"More  than  a  week  previous,"  he  says  in  his  report, 
"that  is,  on  the  18th,"  he  had  prepared  for  a  retreat  to 
the  James  River,  and  had  ordered  supplies  to  that  point 
His  extreme  right  was  attacked  at  Mechanicsville  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th,  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  The 
movement,  however,  disclosed  the  purpose  of  the  rebel 
army  to  crush  his  right  wing  and  cut  off  his  communica- 
tions, if  possible.  Two  plans  were  open  to  his  adoption : 
he  might  have  brought  over  his  left  wing,  and  so  strength- 
ened his  right  as  to  give  it  a  victory,  or  he  might  have 
withdrawn  his  right  across  the  Chickahominy — in  itself  a 
strong  defensive  line — and  have  pushed  his  whole  force  into 
Richmond,  and  upon  the  rear  of  the  attacking  force.    Con- 
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centration  seemed  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  success  in 
any  event.  But  he  did  not  attempt  it.  He  left  the  right 
wing  to  contend  next  day  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
without  support,  against  the  main  body  of  the  rebel 
army,  and  only  withdrew  it  acioss  the  Chickahominy 
after  it  had  been  beaten  with  terrific  slaughter  on  the 
27th,  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  informed  his  corps  commanders  of  his 
purpose  to  fall  back  to  the  James  River,  and  withdrew 
the  remainder  of  his  right  wing  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy. On  the  next  day  the  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion  on  the  retreat,  and  General  McClellan^found  time 
again  to  reproach  the  Government  with  neglect  of  his 
army.  If  he  had  ten  thousand  fresh  men  to  use  at  once, 
he  said,  he  could  take  Richmond ;  but,  as  it  was,  all  he 
could  do  would  be  to  cover  his  retreat.  He  repeated  that 
he  '*  was  not  responsible  "  for  the  result,  and  that  he  must 
have  instantly  very  large  re-enforcements  ;  and  closed  by 
saying  to  the  Secretary  of  War — what  we  do  not  believe 
any  subordinate  was  ever  before  permitted  to  say  to  his 
superior  officer  without  instant  dismissal — "  If  I  save  this 
army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you 
or  to  any  persons  in  Washington :  you  have  done  your 
best  to  sacrifice  this  army^ 
To  this  dispatch  the  President  replied  as  follows : — 

''Wasuixgtok,  June  28,  1862. 

Save  your  army  at  all  events.  Will  send  re-enforcements  as  fast  as  we 
can.  Of  course  they  cannot  reach  you  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 
I  have  not  said  you  were  ungenerous  for  saying  you  needed  re-enforce- 
ments; I  thought  you  were  ungenerous  in  assuming  that  I  did  not  send 
them  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  feel  any  misfortune  to  you  and  your  army  quito 
as  keenly  as  you  feel  it  yourself.  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a 
repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washington. 
We  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy  concentrated  on  you.  Had  we 
stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the  troops  sent 
could  have  got  to  you.  Less  than  a  week  ago  you  notified  us  that  re- 
enforcements  were  leaving  Richmond  to  come  in  front  of  us.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  neither  you  nor  the  Government  is  to  blame. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Under  general  orders  from  General  McClellan,  he  ajjid 
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his  staff  proceeding  in  advance,  and  leaving  word  where 
the  corps  commanders  were  to  make  successive  stands  to 
resist  pursuit,  but  taking  no  part  personally  in  any  one 
of  the  succeeding  engagements,  the  army  continued  its 
march  towards  James  River.  Tliey  first  resisted  and  re- 
pulsed the  pursuing  rebels  on  the  29th  at  Savage  Station, 
in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  General  Sumner,  and  on 
the  30th  had  another  severe  engagement  at  Glendale. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  our  troops,  strongly  posted  at  Mal- 
vern Hill,  were  again  attacked  by  the  rebels,  whom  they 
repulsed  and  routed  with  terrible  slaughter ;  and  orders 
were  at  onge  issued  for  the  further  retreat  of  the  army  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  which  General  McClellan  had  per- 
sonally examined  and  selected  on  the  day  before.  Even 
before  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  he  had  tel^raphed  to 
Washington  for  'Afresh  troops,"  saying  he  shoidd  Ml 
back  to  the  river  if  possible;  to  which  dispatch  he 
received  the  following  reply : — 

Waakihotov,  J'uly  1, 18M— UO  p.  M. 
It  is  impossible  to  re-enforce  you  for  yonr  present  emergency.  ,  If  we 
had  a  million  of  nien  we  coold  not  get  them  to  you  in  time.  We  have 
not  the  men  to  send.  If  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy, 
you  must  find  a  place  of  security,  and  wait,  rest,  and  repair.  Maintain 
your  ground  if  you  can,  but  save  the  army  at  all  events,  even  if  you  fall 
back  to  Fort  Monroe.  We  still  have  strength  enough  in  the  country,  and 
will  bring  it  out. 

«  A.  LiKOOLN. 

M^'or-General  G.  B.  MoClbllan. 

On  the  next  day,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  General 
McClellan  for  fifty  thousand  more  troops,  the  President 
thus  addressed  him : — 

Waahxhgvox,  Jtdy  %  ISOL 
Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  induces  me  to  hope  that  your  army  is  hav- 
ing some  rest.  In  this  hope,  allow  me  to  reason  with  you  for  a  moment. 
When  you  ask  for  fifty  thousand  men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  surely 
labor  under  some  gross  mistake  of  fact.  Recently  you  sent  papers  show- 
ing your  disposal  of  forces  made  last  spring  for  the  defence  of  Washington, 
and  advising  a  return  to  that  plan.  I  find  it  included  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington seventy-five  thousand  men.  Now,  please  be  assured  that  I  have 
not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  fifteen  thousand.  All  of  General 
Fremont^s  in  the  Valley,  all  of  General  Banks's,  all  of  General  MoDowell'f 
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not  with  you,  and  all  in  Washington  taken  together,  do  not  exceed,  if  they 
reach,  sixty  tliousand.  With  General  Wool  and  General  Dix  added  to 
those  mentioned,  I  have  not,  outside  of  your  army,  seventy-five  thousand 
men  east  of  the  mountains.  Thus,  the  idea  of  sending  you  fifty  thousand, 
or  any  other  considerable  force  promptly,  is  simply  absurd.  If,  in  your 
frequent  mention  of  responsibility,  you  have  the  impression  that  I  blame 
you  for  not  doing  more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of  such  impres- 
aion.  I  only  beg  that,  in  like  manner,  you  will  not  ask  impossibilities 
of  me.  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  Richmond  just 
now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  try  just  now.  Save  the  army,  material,  and 
pertannel^  and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again  as  fast  as  I  can. 
The  Gk)vemors  of  eighteen  States  offer  me  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  which  I  accept.  A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  next  day,  the  3d,  General  McClellan  again  wrote 
for  one  hundred  thousand  men — ''  more  rather  than  less," 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  "  accomplish  the  great  task  of 
capturing  Richmond,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion ;" 
and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  his  chief  of  staff,  General 
Marcy,  to  Washington,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  state  of  the  army.  The  General  said  he 
hoped  the  enemy  was  as  completely  worn  out  as  his  own 
army,  though  he  apprehended  a  new  attack,  from  which, 
however,  he  trusted  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  might 
protect  him.  On  the  4th,  he  repeated  his  call  for  ''heavy 
re-enforcements,"  but  said  he  held  a  very  strong  position, 
from  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboats,  he  could  only 
be  driven  by  overwhelming  numbers.  On  the  same  day 
he  received  the  following  from  the  President : — 

WaB  DXPASTMmKT,  WABBCfOTOK  OlTT,  D.  G^  t/u/y  i,  189S. 

I  understand  your  position  as  stated  in  your  letter,  and  by  General 
Maroy.  To  re-enforce  you  so  as  to  enable  you  to  resume  the  offensive 
within  a  month,  or  even  six  weeks,  is  impossible.  In  addition  to  that 
arrired  and  now  arriving  Irom  the  Potomac  (about  ten  thousand  men,  I 
suppose),  and  about  ten  thousand,  I  hope,  you  will  have  from  Bumside 
very  soon,  and  about  five  thousand  from  Hunter  a  little  later,  I  do  not  see 
bow  I  can  send  you  another  man  within  a  month.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  defensive,  for  the  present,  must  be  your  only  care.  Save  the 
army,  first,  where  you  are,  if  you  can;  and  secondly,  by  removal,  if  you  must. 
Too,  on  the  ground,  must  be  the  judge  as  to  which  you  will  attempt, 
and  of  the  means  for  effecting  it.  I  but  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  with 
the  idd  of  the  gunboats  and  the  re-enforcements  mentioned  above,  you 
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can  hold  your  present  position  ;  provided,  and  so  long  as  you  can  keep 
the  James  River  open  below  you.  If  you  are  not  tolerably  confident  you 
can  keep  the  James  River  open,  you  had  better  remove  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  remember  that  you  have  expressed  any  apprehension  as 
to  the  danger  of  having  your  communication  cut  on  the  river  below  you, 
yet  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  have  escaped  your  attention. 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S. — If  at  any  time  you  feel  able  to  take  the  offensive,  you  are  not 
restrained  from  doing  so.  A.  L. 

At  this  point,  on  the  7th  of  July,  General  McClellan 
sent  the  President  a  letter  of  advice  on  the  general  con- 
duct of  his  Administration.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
"when  the  Government  should  determine  upon  a  civil 
and  military  policy  covering  the  whole  ground  of  our 
national  trouble,"  and  he  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  basis 
of  such  a  policy  as  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  war  against 
the  rebellion,  he  said,  "should  not  be  a  war  looking  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State  in  any  event. 
Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  execution  of 
persons,  territorial  organization  of  States,  nor  forcible 
abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a  mo- 
ment. ' '     He  added : — 

Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of 
servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master, 
except  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in  other  cases.  Slaves,  contraband,  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  protection,  should  receive  it.  The 
right  of  the  Government  to  appropriate  permanently  to  its  own  service 
claims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  asserted,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized.  This  principle  might  be 
extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves 
of  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manumission  in  such  State ;  and  in 
Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland, 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time.    *    ♦    * 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of  our  struggle  shall 
be  made  known  and  approved,  the  eflPbrt  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be 
almost  hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery, 
will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies. 

He  closed  this  letter  by  saying  that  to  carry  out  these 
views  the  President  would  require  a  Commander-in-Chief 
who  possessed  his  confidence  and  could  execute  his  orders ; 
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he  did  not  ask  that  place  for  himself,  but  would  serve  in 
any  position  that  might  be  assigned  him.  "I  may  be," 
he  adds,  "on  the  brink  of  eternity;  and  as  I  hope  for 
forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter  with 
Bincerity  towards  you,  and  from  love  for  my  country." 

The  President,  instead  of  entering  upon  a  discussion  as 
to  the  general  policy  of  his  Administration,  continued  to 
urge  the  Greneral's  attention  to  the  state  of  his  own  army ; 
and  in  order  to  inform  himself  more  accurately  as  to  its 
actual  condition  and  prospects,  visited  the  camp  on  the 
8th  of  July,  at  Harrison's  Landing.  The  actual  strength 
of  the  army  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  matter  of 
considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  and  in  regard  to  it,  on 
returning  to  Washington,  the  President  thus  addressed 
the  General : — 

ExxouTiTS  MAirsioir,  WASBiifOTON,  July  18, 1809. 
My  Deab  Sib  : — ^I  am  told  that  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men  have  gone  with  yonr  army  on  the  Peninsula.  When  I  was  with  you 
the  other  day,  we  made  out  eighty-six  thousand  remaining,  leaving  seventy- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  to  be  accounted  for.  I  believe  three  thousand 
five  hundred  w^ill  cover  all  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  all  your 
battles  and  skirmishes,  leaving  fifty  thousand  who  have  left  otlierwise. 
Not  more  than  five  thousand  of  these  have  died,  leaving  forty-five  thou- 
sand of  your  army  still  alive,  and  not  with  it.  I  believe  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  tit  for  duty  to-day.  Have  you  any  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  this  than  I  have  ?  If  I  am  right,  and  you  had  these  men 
with  you,  you  could  go  into  Richmond  in  the  next  three  days.  How  can 
they  be  got  to  you,  and  how  can  they  be  prevented  from  getting  away  in 
fuch  numbers  for  the  future  ?  A.  Lincoln. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  General  disclosed  the  fact  that 
thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  liis 
army  were  absent  by  authority — i,  e.,  on  furloughs  granted 
by  permission  of  the  Commanding  General.  The  actual 
number  of  troops  composing  his  army  on  the  20th  of  July, 
according  to  official  returns,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  aggre- 
gate losses  in  the  retreat  to  the  James  River  was  fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

During  the  President'!?  visit  to  the  camp,  the  future 
movements  of  the  army  were  a  subject  of  anxious  delib- 
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eration.  It  was  understood  that  the  rebels  were  gather* 
ing  large  forces  for  another  advance  upon  Washington, 
which  was  comparatively  unprotected — and  as  General 
McClellan  did  not  consider  himself  strong  enough  to  take 
the  offensive,  it  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
centrate the  army,  either  on  the  Peninsula  or  in  front  of 
Washington,  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital.  The  former 
course,  after  the  experience  of  the  past  season,  was  felt 
to  be  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  the  corps  commanders 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  Gteneral  McClellan  at  once  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  defeating  the  project.  On  the  11th,  he  tele 
graphed  to  the  President  that  "the  army  was  in  fine 
spirits,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  make  him  strong 
enough  to  try  again. '^  On  the  12th,  he  said  he  was  "more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  army  ought  not  to  be  with- 
drawn, but  promptly  re-enforced  and  thrown  again  upon 
Richmond."  He  "dreaded  the  effects  of  any  retreat  on 
the  morale  of  his  men" — ^though  his  previous  experience 
should  have  obviated  any  such  apprehension  in  his  mind. 
"If  we  have  a  little  more  than  half  a  chance,"  he  said, 
"we  can  take  Richmond."  On  the  17th,  he  urged  that 
General  Bumside's  whole  command  in  North  Carolina 
should  be  ordered  to  join  him,  to  enable  him  to  "  assume 
the  offensive  as  soon  as  possible."  On  the  18th,  he  re- 
peated this  request ;  and  on  the  28th,  again  urged  that  he 
should  be  "  at  once  re-enforced  by  all  available  troops." 
On  the  26th,  General  Halleck  had  visited  the  camp,  and, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  army, 
caUed  an  informal  council  of  the  officers,  a  majority  of 
whom,  upon  learning  the  state  of  affairs,  recommended  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  30th,  he  issued 
an  order  to  General  McClellan  to  make  arrangements  at 
once  for  a  prompt  removal  of  all  the  sick  in  his  army,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  move  "  in  any  direction."  On  the 
2d  of  August,  not  having  received  any  reply.  General 
Halleck  renewed  his  order  to  "remove  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible;"  to  which,  on  the  3d,  General  McClellan 
replied  that  it  was  "impossible  to  decide  what  cases  to 
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send  off  unless  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
army" — ^and  that  if  he  was  to  be  ''  kept  longer  in  igno- 
lance  of  what  was  to  be  effected,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view."  In  reply,  General 
Halleck  informed  him  that  his  army  was  to  be  "  with- 
drawn fifom  the  Peninsula  to  Aquia  Creek,"  but  that  the 
withdrawal  should  be  concealed  even  from  his  own  offi- 
cers. General  McClellan,  on  the  4th,  wrote  a  long  protest 
against  this  movement — saying  it  mattered  not  what  par- 
tial reverses  might  be  sustained  elsewhere — tJiere  was  the 
"true  defence  of  Washington,"  and  he  asked  that  the 
order  might  be  rescinded.  To  this  letter,  after  again 
urging  General  McClellan  on  the  4th  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  the  sick,  which  he  was  "expected  to  have  done  with- 
out waiting  to  know  what  were  or  would  be  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  respecting  future  movements,"  Gen- 
eral HaUeck  on  the  6th  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

HBAD-QUAKTrBB  OB  TBB  jCbXT,  \ 

Wauukoton,  AitguH  8,  IMS.  f 

Genbbal  : — Your  telegram  of  yesterdaj  was  received  this  morning,  and 
I  immediately  telegraphed  a  brief  reply,  promising  to  write  you  more 
fnlly  by  mail. 

Yon,  General,  certainly  conld  not  have  been  more  pained  at  receiving 
my  order  than  I  was  at  the  necessity  of  issuing  it.  I  was  advised  by 
high  officers,  in  whose  Judgment  I  had  great  confidence,  to  make  the 
order  immediately  on  my  arrival  here,  but  I  determined  not  to  do  so 
until  I  could  learn  your  wishes  from  a  personal  interview.  And  even 
after  that  interview  I  tried  every  means  in  my  power  to  avoid  withdraw- 
ing your  army,  and  delayed  my  decision  as  long  as  I  dared  to  delay  it. 

I  assure  you,  General,  it  was  not  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  act,  but 
one  that  caused  me  more  anxious  thoughts  than  any  other  of  my  life. 
But  after  full  and  mature  consideration  of  all  the  pTo%  and  cans^  I  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  must  be  issued — there 
was  to  my  mind  no  alternative. 

Allow  me  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

You  and  your  officers  at  our  interview  estimated  the  enemy *s  forces  in 
and  around  Richmond  at  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Since  then,  you 
and  others  report  that  they  have  received  and  are  receiving  large 
re-enforcements  from  the  South.  General  Pope's  army,  covering  Wash- 
ington, is  only  about  forty  tliousand.  Your  effective  force  is  only  about 
ninety  thousand.  You  are  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  General 
Pope  eighty  or  ninety,  with  the  enemy  directly  between  you^  ready  to  fall 
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with  his  superior  numbers  upon  one  or  the  other  as  he  may  elect ;  ntither 
can  re-enforce  the  other  in  ease  of  such  an  attack. 

If  General  Pope's  army  be  diminished  to  re-enforce  you,  Washington, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  would  be  left  uncovered  and  exposed.  If 
your  force  be  reduced  to  strengthen  Pope,  you  would  be  too  weak  to 
even  hold  the  position  you  now  occupy,  should  the  enemy  turn  round 
and  attack  you  in  full  force.  In  other  words,  the  old  Array  of  the 
Potomac  is  split  into  two  parts,  with  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy 
directly  between  them.  They  cannot  be  united  by  land  without  expo- 
sing both  to  destruction,  and  yet  they  must  be  united.  To  send  Pope's 
forces  by  water  to  the  Peninsula  is,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
military  impossibility.  The  only  alternative  is  to  send  the  forces  on  the 
Peninsula  to  some  point  by  water,  say  Fredericksburg,  where  the  two 
armies  can  be  united. 

Let  me  now  allude  to  some  of  the  objections  which  you  have  urged : 
you  say  that  the  withdrawal  from  the  present  position  will  cause  the 
certain  demoralization  of  the  army,  **  which  is  now  in  excellent  discipline 
and  condition." 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  simple  change  of  position  to  a  new  and 
by  no  means  distant  linse  will  demoralize  an  army  in  excellent  discipline, 
unless  the  gfficers  themselves  assist  in  that  demoralization,  which  I  am 
satisfied  they  will  not. 

Your  change  of  front  from  your  extreme  right  at  Hanover  Court-House 
to  your  present  condition  was  over  thirty  miles,  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  demoralized  your  troops,  notwithstanding  the  severe  losses  they 
sustained  in  effecting  it. 

A  new  base  on  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  brings  you  within 
about  sixty  miles  of  Richmond,  and  secures  a  re -enforcement  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  fresh  and  disciplined  troops. 

The  change  with  such  advantages  will,  I  think,  if  properly  represented 
to  your  army,  encourage  rather  than  demoralize  your  troops.  Moreover, 
you  yourself  suggested  that  a  junction  might  be  effected  at  Yorktown, 
but  that  a  fiank  march  across  the  isthmus  would  be  more  hazardous  than 
to  retire  to  Fort  Monroe. 

You  will  remember  that  Yorktown  is  two  or  three  miles  further  than 
Fredericksburg  is.  Besides,  the  latter  is  between  Richmond  and  Wash- 
ington, and  covers  Washington  from  any  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  political  effect  of  the  withdrawal  may  at  first  be  unfavorable ;  but 
I  think  the  public  are  beginning  to  understand  its  necessity,  and  that  they 
will  have  much  more  confidence  in  a  united  array  than  in  its  separated 
fragments. 

But  you  will  reply,  why  not  re-enforce  me  here,  so  that  I  can  strike 
Richmond  from  ray  present  position  ?  To  do  this,  you  said,  at  our  mter- 
view,  that  you  required  thirty  thousand  additional  troops.  I  told  you 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  you  so  many.     You  finally  thought  you 
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« «>ald  have  **  some  chance  ^*  of  success  with  twenty  thousand.  But  yoa 
afterwards  telegraphed  me  that  yon  would  require  thirty-five  thousand, 
as  the  enemy  was  being  largely  re-enforced. 

If  your  estimate  of  the  enemy's  strength  was  correct,  your  requisition 
was  perfectly  reasonable ;  but  it  wp  utterly  impossible  to  fill  it  until 
new  troops  could  be  enlisted  and  organized,  which  would  require  several 
weeks. 

To  keep  your  army  in  its  present  position  until  it  could  be  so  re-en- 
tbrced  would  almost  destroy  it  in  that  climate. 

Tlie  months  of  August  and  September  are  almost  fatal  to  whites  who 
live  on  that  part  of  James  River ;  and  even  after  you  received  the  re-en- 
forcements asked  for,  you  admitted  that  you  must  reduce  Fort  Darling 
and  the  river  batteries  before  you  could  advance  on  Richmond. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reduction  of  these  fortifications 
would  not  require  considerable  time — perhaps  as  much  as  those  at  York- 
town. 

This  delay  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  your  army,  but  in 
the  mean  time  General  Pope's  forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  heavy 
blows  of  the  enemy  without  the  slightest  hope  of  assistance  from  you. 

In  regard  to  the  demoralizing  eflfect  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  Penin- 
sula to  the  Rappahannock,  I  must  remark  that  a  large  number  of  your 
highest  officers,  indeed  a  majority  of  those  whose  opinions  have  been  re- 
ported to  me,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  movement.  Even  several  of 
those  who  originally  advocated  the  line  of  the  Peninsula  now  advise  its 
abandonment. 

I  have  not  inquired,  and  do  not  wish  to  know,  by  whose  advice  or  for 
what  reasons  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  separated  into  two  parts, 
with  the  enemy  between  them.     I  must  take  things  as  I  find  them.     . 

I  find  the  forces  divided,  and  I  wish  to  unite  them.  Only  one  feasible 
plan  has  been  presented  for  doing  this.  If  you,  or  any  one  else,  had 
presented  a  better  plan,  I  certainly  should  have  adopted  it.  But  all  of 
your  plans  require  re-enforcements  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  you. 
It  is  very  easy  to  ash  for  re-enforcements,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give 
them  when  you  have  no  disposable  troops  at  your  command. 

I  have  written  very  plainly  as  I  understand  the  case,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  give  me  credit  for  having  fully  considered  the  matter,  although  I  may 
have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions  from  your  own. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Hallkok,   Oeneral-in-Ghitf, 

M^or-General  G.  B.  MoClkllan,  CommaTtding^  etc.,  BerJceUy,  Virginia. 

The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  was  given  to 
General  McClellan  on  the  2d  of  August.  On  the  7th,  he 
reported  that  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
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had  been  sent,  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  still 
remained.  On  the  9th,  General  Halleck  telegraphed 
McClellan  that  the  enemy  was  massing  his  forces  in  front 
of  General  Pope  and  Burnside  to  crush  them  and  move 
upon  Washington,  and  that  fe-enforcements  must  at  once 
be  sent  to  Aquia  Creek ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
would  "move  the  whole  army  as  soon  as  the  sick  were 
disposed  of."  On  the  12th,  in  reply  to  the  most  pressing 
orders  for  immediate  dispatch  from  General  Halleck,  who 
urged  that  Burnside  had  moved  thirteen  thousand  troops 
in  two  days  to  Aquia  Creek,  General  McClellan  said  if 
Washington  was  in  danger,  that  army  could  scarcely 
arrive  in  time  to  save  it.  On  the  14th,  he  announced 
that  the  movement  had  commenced ;  on  the  17th,  he  said 
he  "should  not  feel  entirely  secure  until  he  had  the 
whole  army  beyond  the  Chickahominy,  but  that  he 
would  then  begin  to  forward  troops  by  water  as  fast  as 
transportation  would  permit."  On  the  23d,  Gteneral 
Franklin's  Corps  started  from  Fortress  Monroe;  General 
McClellan  followed  the  next  day,  and  reached  Aquia 
Creek  on  the  24th,  and  Alexandria  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  August. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  President  had  issued  an  order 
consolidating  into  one  army,  to  be  called  the  Army  of 
Yirginia,  the  forces  under  Major-Generals  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  McDowell.  The  command  of  this  army  was 
assigned  to  Major-General  John  Pope ;  and  the  army  was 
divided  into  three  corps,  of  which  the  first  was  assigned 
to  Fremont,  the  second  to  Banks,  and  the  third  to  Mc- 
Dowell. Upon  receiving  this  order,  Major-General  Fre- 
mont applied  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  which  it 
assigned  him,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  appointment  of 
General  Pope  to  the  chief  command,  his  (Fremont's) 
position  was  "  subordinate  and  inferior  to  that  heretofore 
held  by  him,  and  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  rank  now 
assigned  him  would  largely  reduce  his  rank  and  consid- 
eration in  the  service."  In  compliance  with  his  request. 
General  Fremont  was  at  once  relieved. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  General  McClellan  was  ordered 
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"by  General  Halleck  to  "  take  entire  direction  of  the  send- 
ing out  of  the  troops  from  Alexandria  ^^  to  re-enforce 
Pope,  whom  the  enemy  were  pressing  with  a  powerfol 
army,  and  whose  head-quarters  were  then  at  Wan-enton 
Junction.  A  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  which 
arriyed  before  General  McClellan,  had  at  once  gone  for- 
ward to  the  aid  of  Pope ;  of  those  which  arrived  after 
him,  or  which  were  at  Alexandria  when  he  arrived,  not 
one  reached  the  field,  or  took  any  part  in  the  battles  by 
which  the  army  was  saved  from  destruction  and  the  Capi- 
tal from  capture. 

The  extent  to  which  General  McClellan,  who  had  the 
"  entire  direction  of  the  sending  of  these  re-enforcements,'' 
was  responsible  for  this  result,  is  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  not  only  to  himself  and  the  Government, 
but  to  the  whole  country,  as  to  demand  a  somewhat 
detailed  examination. 

In  his  report  of  August  4th,  1863,  after  giving  a 
portion  only  of  ftie  correspondence  between  himself 
and  the  Government  on  this  subject,  General  McClellan 
says: — 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  bas  preceded  that  I  lost  no  time  that  could 
be  avoided  in  moving  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Feninsnla  to 
the  support  of  the  Army  of  Virginia ;  that  I  spared  no  effort  to  hasten 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Monroe,  Newport  News,  and 
Yorktown,  remaining  at  Fort  Monroe  myself  until  the  mass  of  the  army 
had  sailed ;  and  that  ({fter  my  arrival  at  Alexandria^  Il^t  nothing  in  my 
power  undone  to  forward  supplies  and  re-enforcements  to  General  Pope. 
I  sent,  with  troops  that  moved,  all  the  cavalry  I  could  get  hold  of.  Even 
my  personal  escort  was  sent  out  upon  the  line  of  the  railway  as  a  guard, 
with  the  provost  and  camp  guards  at  head-quarters,  retaining  less  than 
one  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  were  orderlies,  invalids,  members  of 
bands,  &c.  All  the  head-quarters  teams  that  arrived  were  sent  out  with 
■applies  and  ammunition,  none  being  retained  even  to  move  the  head- 
quarters camp.  The  squadron  that  habitually  served  as  my  personal 
escort  was  left  at  Falmouth  with  General  Burnside,  as  he  was  deficient  in 
cavalry. 

Before  taking  up  more  important  matters,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  as  General  McClellan  was  in 
the   City    of   Alexandria,  and   not    in    any   way    ex- 
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posed  to  personal  danger,  it  is  diflBicult  to  appreciate 
the  merit  he  seems  to  make  of  yielding  up  his  per- 
sonal escort,  provost  and  camp  guards,  and  head-quar- 
ter baggage-teams,  when  he  had  no  use  for  them  himself, 
and  when  they  were  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  maintained — operating  against  the  enemy,  and 
that  too  in  a  pressing  emergency.  Even  as  it  was,  he 
seems  to  have  retained  nearly  a  hundred,  many  of  whom 
he  says  were  orderlies,  &c.,  &o.,  around  his  person. 

Leaving  this  personal  matter,  we  come  to  the  important 
question — Is  it  true  that  General  McClellan  left,  as  he 
avers,  nothing  undone  in  his  power  to  forward  supplies  and 
re-enforcements  to  General  Pope's  army  ?  Did  he,  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  honestly  and  faithfully  do  his  whole 
duty  in  this  respect,  without  any  personal  aims,  or  any 
jealousy,  and  with  the  single  eye  to  the  success  of  our 
arms,  and  the  honor,  welfare,  and  glory  of  the  nation  ? 

He  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  hurry- forward  the 
troops  from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  9tk  of  August,  he  was 
informed  by  General  Halleck  that  "the  enemy  is  massing 
his  forces  in  front  of  Generals  Pope  and  Burnside  to  try 
and  crush  them,  and  move  forward  to  the  Potomac ;"  and 
was  further  told,  ''Considering  the. amount  of  transporta- 
tion at  your  disposal,  your  delay  is  not  satisfactory.  You 
must  move  with  all  celerity y 

Again,  on  the  10th,  General  Halleck  informed  him  that 
''  the  enemy  is  crossing  the  Rapidan  in  large  force.  They 
are  fighting  General  Pope  to-day.  TJiere  must  be  no  fur- 
titer  delay  in  your  movements :  that  which  has  already 
occurred  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  must  be  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Let  not  a  moment's  time  be  lost,  and 
telegraph  me  daily  what  progress  you  have  made  in  exe- 
cuting the  order  to  transfer  your  troops."  Again,  on  the 
21st,  he  was  told,  "the  forces  of  Burnside  and  Pope  are 
hard  pushed,  and  require  aid  as  rapidly  as  you  can.  By 
all  means  see  that  the  troops  sent  have  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. AVe  have  no  time  to  supply  tbem  ;  moreover,  they 
may  have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  land." 

Whether  or  not  the  delays  of  General  McClellan  were 
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excusable,  those  telegrams  must  have  shown  him,  if  proof 
were  necessary,  the  emergency  in  which  Pope  was  placed, 
and  that  the  concentration  of  the  two  armies  was  not  be- 
ing effected  in  the  time  expected,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
,that  Pope  was  in  a  critical  position,  needing  immediate 
help  to  save  his  army  from  defeat.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  General  McClellan  left  the  Peninsula. 

When  he  reached  Aquia  on  the  24th,  under  most  posi- 
tive and  pressing  orders  from  Washington,  Gteneral  Pope, 
who  had  been  holding  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock  for 
nearly  a  week  against  the  assaults  of  Lee's  whole  army, 
and  keeping  up  communication  with  Fredericksburg,  so 
as  to  receive  the  re-enforcements  McClellan  had  been 
ordered  to  send  up  from  the  Peninsula — finding  these 
re-enforcements  not  coming  by  water  to  join  his  left  as 
fast  as  Lee  marched  by  land  around  his  right,  and  that 
his  right,  though  stretched  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  had  been 
turned  and  his  rear  threatened,  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
back  his  right,  first  to  Warrenton,  and  then  to  Gaines- 
ville, and  his  left  and  centre  from  Rappahannock  and 
Sulphur  Springs  to  Warrenton  Junction,  Bristol,  and 
Manassas.  General  McClellan  knew  on  the  24th,  when 
at  Aquia,  of  the  abandoning  of  Rappahannock  Station, 
and  of  Pope's  having  broken  his  communication  with 
Fredericksburg,  and  himself  reported  the  facts  to  General 
Halleck. 

August  26th,  General  Halleck  ordered  General  Mc- 
Clellan from  Aqnia  to  Alexandria,  and  told  him  ''Gen- 
eral Franklin's  Corps,"  which  had  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, ''will  march  as  soon  as  it  receives  transportation." 

General  Pope  had,  when  his  line  was  stretched  from 
below  Rappahannock  Station  to  beyond  Warrenton, 
asked-  that  Franklin's  Corps  might  be  sent  out  to  take 
post  on  his  right  at  Gainesville,  to  which  there  was 
transportation  by  turnpike  and  railroad,  to  guard  against 
what  afterwards  happened — the  movement  of  the  enemy 
through  that  place  on  his  rear.  The  failure  to  have  that 
corps  at  that  place,  or  in  the  action  at  all,  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  Pope's  failure.     Why  was  this  ? 

20 
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August  27th,  as  already  stated,  General  McClellan  waa 
directed  ''to  take  entire  direction  of  the  sending  out  of 
the  troops  from  Alexandria."  On  the  same  day  he  was 
informed  of  the  position  of  Pope's  head-quarters ;  of  that 
of  most  of  Pope's  forces;  of  where  Pope  wished  re- 
enforcements  sent  him — Gainesville  ;  and  that  Pitz- John 
Porter,  then  under  Pope,  reported  a  battle  imminent.  At 
10  A.M.  on  that  day,  he  was  told  by  Halleck,  ''that 
Franklin's  Corps  should  march  in  that  direction  (Manas- 
sas) as  soon  as  possible ;"  and  again  at  12  p.  m.,  he  was 
further  told  by  Halleck  that  "  FraTikliiUs  Corps  sTioyZd 
move  Old  hy  forced  marcheSy  carrying  three  or  four  days^ 
provisions^  and  to  he  supplied  as  far  as  possible  by 
railroad.^  ^ 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  these  explicit  orders,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which,  and  the  object  for  which 
they  were  given,  for  General  McClellan  either  seems  to 
have  forgotten  them,  or  to  have  utterly  failed  to  appre- 
ciate their  importance.  A  battle  reported  by  his  favorite 
general,  Fitz-John  Porter,  as  imminent,  within  cannon 
sound  of  where  he  was, — ^the  road  to  the  battle-field,  a 
wide,  straight,  Macadam  turnpike,  well-known  to  both 
General  McClellan  and  General  Franklin,  as  each  had 
been  over  it  more  than  once, — the  whole  of  the  enemy 
and  army  which  had  been  pressing  Pope  since  the  9th, 
now  concentrating  to  overwhelm  him, — here,  one  would 
think,  was  every  motive  for  him  to  do,  as  he  claims  to 
have  done,  every  thing  in  his  power  to  send  re-enforce- 
ments forward,  and  to  send  them  instantly. 

Why  was  it,  then,  that,  at  7.15  p.  m.  on  the  29th,  more 
than  two  days  after  the  order  for  it  to  go  hy  forced 
marches  to  re-enforce  an  army  engaged  in  battle,  Frank- 
lin's Corps,  was  still  at  Anandale,  about  seven  miles  from 
Alexandria,  and  Franklin  himself  in  Alexandria?  Gen- 
eral Halleck  says  it  was  all  contrary  to  his  orders,  and 
McClellan  acknowledges  himself  "responsible  for  botli 
these  circumstances." 

In  the  mean  time.  Pope's  forces  fought  the  battles  of  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th,  and  were  now  to  fight  that  of  the 
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30th  without  Franklin's  help.  Why  was  this!  Were 
the  orders  to  send  Franklin  out  countermanded  1  General 
HaUeck  says  they  were  not.  As  it  is  never  just  to  judge 
a  person  by  the  Ught  obtained  after  the  fiact,  let  us  see,  so 
fiur  as  the  correspondence  enables  us,  what  were  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  case  as  they  presented  themselves  at 
the  time. 

The  intimation  to  McClellan  on  the  26th,  that  Franklin 
was  to  go  to  the  front,  was  followed  by  the  positive  or- 
ders of  the  27th,  given  at  10  a.  m.  and  12  m.  On  that  day 
Gteneral  McClellan  reports  that  Generals  Franklin,  Smith, 
and  Slocum  are  all  in  Washington ;  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  place  the  corps  in  readiness  to  march  to  the 
next  in  rank.  At  the  same  time,  he  reports  heavy  firing 
at  Centreville. 

On  the  28th,  HaUeck,  learning  that  McClellan,  who  it 
seems  had  also  gone  to  Washington,  had  not  returned  to 
•Alexandria,  sent  orders  to  Franklin  direct,  to  move  with 
his  corps  that  day  (the  28th)  towards  Manassas  Junction. 
On  the  28th,  at  3.80  p.  m.,  HaUeck  informs  McCleUan  that 
"  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force 
as  possible  towards  Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re-enforced."  On  the  same 
day,  at  7.40  p.  m.,  he  again  teUs  him : — 

There  must  be  no  farther  delay  in  moving  Franklin's  Corps  towards 
Manassas.  They  must  go  to-morrow  morning^  ready  or  not  ready.  If  we 
delay  too  long  to  get  ready,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for 
Pope  will  either  be  defeated  or  victorious  without  our  aid.  If  there  is  a 
want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons 
come  to  their  relief. 

There  is  no  possible  room  for  misunderstanding  the  in- 
tention of  the  General-in-Chief  from  these  orders.  He 
wished,  and  ordered,  that  communication  should  be  at 
once  re-established  with  Pope,  and  Pope  re-enforced  in 
time  to  be  of  service. 

Why  did  not  McCleUan  re-estabUsh  the  communication, 
and  re-enforce  Pope- in  time  to  be  of  service  \  Why  did 
he  halt  Franklin's  Corps  at  Anandale  % 

He  gives  reasons  for  this  in  his  telegram  to  HaUeck  of 
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August  29th.  "By  referring  to  my  telegrams,"  he  says, 
''  of  10.30  A.  M.,  12  M.,  and  1  p.  m.,  together  with  your 
reply  of  2.48  p.  m.,  you  will  see  why  Franklin' s  Corps  halt- 
ed at  Anandale."  Let  us  examine  these  telegrams  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  then  existing.  The 
first  is  as  follows : — 

Gamp  kxas  Alsxandbl4,  Aufftut  99, 1(U0  a.  m. 

Franklin^s  Corps  are  in  motion ;  started  about  six  a.  h.  I  can  give  him 
bat  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  I  propose  moving  General  Cox  to  Upton's 
Hill  to  hold  that  important  point  with  its  works,  and  to  push  cavalrj 
scouts  to  Vienna  vid  Freeman's  Hill  and  Hunter's  Lane.  Cox  has  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  Please  answer  at  once  whether  this  meets  your 
approval.  I  have  directed  Woodbury,  with  the  Engineer  Brigade,  to 
hold  Fort  Lyon.  Sumner  detached  last  night  two  regiments  to  the  vicinity 
of  Forts  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy.  Meagher's  Brigade  is  still  at  Aquia. 
Iff  Sumner  mates  in  tupport  of  FranJclin^  it  leaves  us  without  any  reliable 
troops  in  and  near  Washington ;  yet  Franhlin  i$  too  weak  alone.  What 
shall  be  done  ?  No  more  cavalry  arrived.  ELave  but  three  squadrons  be- 
longing to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to  move  more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is 
in  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  if  he  meets  strong  resistance.  I  should 
not  hate  moved  him  hut  for  yourpreeeing  orders  of  last  night.  What  have 
you  from  Vienna  and  Drainsville  ? 

Geo.  B.  MoClellan,  Major- General. 

Mtgor-General  H.  W.  Halleok,  General-in-Chief 

To  this  Halleck  replies  : — 

War  DKPABTmiTT,  WASHiifOTOX,  D.  C,  Auguti  29, 1882. 
Upton's  Hill  arrangement  all  right.     We  must  send  wagons  and  am- 
munition to  Franklin  as  fast  as  they  arrive.     Meagher's  Brigade  ordered 
up  yesterday.     Fitzhugh  Lee  was,  it  is  said  on  good  authority,  in  Alex- 
andria on  Sunday  last  for  three  hours.     I  hear  nothing  from  Drainsville. 

H.  W.  Halleok,  General-in-Chitf, 
M^or-General  MoClellan,  Alexandria. 

To  this  McClellan  sends  the  second  of  the  dispatches  he 
refers  to,  as  follows.  There  are  two  telegrams  of  the  same 
date: — 

HKAO-QxrARTKRS  ASMT  POTOMAO,  AUQUSt  S9, 18G9,  12  M. 

Your  telegram  received.  Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's 
Corps  to  continue?  He  is  without  reserve  ammunition,  and  without 
transportation.  Geo.  B.  MoClellan,  Major- General, 

ICigor-General  H.  W.  Halleok,  General-in- Chief 
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HBAD-QlTAVnDU  AUfT  FOTOM AA  ) 

ALXZAXVBtAf  ViftonnA,  AuQmi  99, 1MB,  IS  m.  f 
Have  ordered  most  of  the  19th  PennsyWaniA  Oayalrj  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Bernard  for  sconting  daty  towards  Rockyille,  Poolesville,  &a  If 
yon  apprehedd  a  raid  of  cavalry  on  yoar  side  of  river,  I  had  better  send 
a  brigade  or  two  of  Sumner's  to  near  Tennallytown.  Woold  it  meet 
year  views  to  post  rest  of  Sumner's  Corps  between  Arlington  and  Fort 
Corcoran,  where  they  can  either  support  Cox,  Franklin,  Chain  Bridge, 
and  even  Tennallytown  ? 

Franklin  has  only  ten  thousand  to  eleven  thousand  ready  for  duty. 
Mow  far  do  you  touh  the  farce  to  advance  f 

Geo.  B.  MoClellak,  Major- General  IT.  8,  Army, 
Idgor-General  Hallbok,  General-inrOhi^, 

Then  follows  the  telegram  of  1  p.  m.  : — 

HSAI>-QVABmt  VKAR  AUEZAKDBXA,       ) 

I  anxiously  await  reply  to  my  last  dispatch  in  regard  to  Sumner.  Wish 
to  give  order  at  once.  Please  authorize  me  to  attach  new  regiments  per- 
manently to  my  old  brigades.  I  can  do  much  good  to  old  and  new  troops 
in  .that  way.  I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Forts  Allen 
and  Marsh,  at  least  with  strong  advanced  guards.  I  wish  to  hold  the 
Kne  through  Prospect  Hill,  Marshall's,  Miner's,  and  Hall's  Hills.  This 
will  give  us  timely  warning.  Shall  I  do  at  seeme  best  to  me  with  all  the 
troops  in  this  vicinity,  including  Franklin,  who  I  really  think  ought  not, 
onder  the  present  circumstances,  to  proceed  beyond  Anandalef 

Geo.  B.  McClbllan,  Major- General. 

General  Halleok,  General-in-Chi^. 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  these  dispatches 
any  indications  of  a  strong  desire  to  re-enforce  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  then  fighting  a  battle  in  his  front  and 
within  his  hearing,  but  under  another  commander.  They 
evince  no  special  interest  in  the  result  of  that  battle,  or 
the  fate  of  that  army — the  army  for  which,  while  under 
his  command,  he  had  expressed  so  much  affection,  and 
whose  defeat  he  afterwards  declared,  when  he  was  again 
at  its  head,  would  be  incomparably  more  disastrous  to  the 
nation  than  the  capture  of  Washington  itself.  We  find 
in  these  dispatches,  which  he  cites  in  his  own  vindica- 
tion, no  evidence  to  sustain  the  declaration  of  his  report^ 
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that  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  he 
*4eft  nothing  in  his  power  undone  to  forward  supplies 
and  re-enforcements  to  General  Pope."  On  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  show  that  he  had  decided  to  do,  what  in  a 
telegram  of  the  same  date  he  had  suggested  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "leave  Fojpe  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,"  and  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  safety  of  Washington.*  He 
thinks  any  disposition  of  Franklin's  and  Sumner's  troops 
wise,  except  sending  them  forward  to  re-enforce  Pope. 
He  is  anxious  to  send  them  to  Upton's  Hill,  to  Chain 
Bridge,  to  Tennallytown,  to  Arlington,  and  Fort  Corco- 
ran— anywhere  and  everywhere  except  where  they  were 
wanted  most,  and  where  alone  they  could  assist  in  get- 
ting Pope  "out  of  his  scrape,"  and  in  saving  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  It  was  natural  and  proper  that  he 
should  give  attention  to  the  defence  of  Washington,  for 
he  had,  as  General  Helleck  says,  "general  authority  over 
all  the  troops"  that  were  defending  it.  But  his  special 
duty  was  "sending  out  troops  from  Alexandria  to  re-en- 
force Pope."  Why  did  he  give  so  much  attention  to  the 
former,  and  so  little  to  the  latter  duty  ?  Why  was  it  that, 
from  the  time  of  his  landing  at  Alexandria,  not  another 
man  of  his  army  joined  Pope,  or  made  a  diversion  in  his 
favor,  till  after  Pope  had  fallen  back  from  Manassas  and 
fought  four  battles  without  the  aid  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  whicli  General  McClellan  was  repeatedly  and 
peremptorily  ordered  to  give  ? 
Those  of  McClellan' s  forces  which  had  reached  Alex- 

*  On  the  29tb  he  had  telegraphed  to  the  President  as  follows : — 

I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted :  First,  to  concentrate 
an  our  available  forces  to  open  communications  with  Pope;  second,  to  leave 
Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once  us^  all  our  means  to  make  the  Capi- 
tal perfecdj  safe.  No  middle  ground  will  now  answer.  Tell  me  what  you  wish 
me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it. 

To  this  the  President  had  thus  replied : — 

WAsniMOTOif,  Aufft^  29, 18d8-4.  10  P.  M. 

Tours  of  to-day  just  received.  I  think  your  first  alternative,  to  wit,  "  to 
eonoentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope,"  is  the 
right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  oontroL  That  I  now  leave  to  General  Halleck,  aided 
by  your  counsels.  A.  LiNCOLK. 

Mijor-General  MoClkllan 
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andria  before  him,  or  were  there  "before  his  arrival,  Stur- 
gis,  Kearney,  Hooker,  and  Heintzelman,  had  all  gone 
forward  and  joined  in  these  battles.  Why  could  not 
Franklin — all  of  whose  movements  were  controlled  by 
McClellan — do  as  much  with  him  as  his  brother  com-, 
manders  had  done  without  him  ?. 

The  first  thing  that  McClellan  did,  on  reaching  Alex- 
andria, in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  send  forward 
troops,  was  to  stop  those  actually  going !  In  his  dispatch 
of  August  27th,  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  says  to  General 
Halleck — "  I  found  part  of  Cox's  command  under  orders 
to  take  the  cars :  will  halt  it  with  Franklin  until  morn- 
ing 1 "  And  Cox  never  went  out,  though  anxiously  ex- 
pected and  under  orders  to  move.  What  are  the  reasons 
given  by  McClellan  for  not  sending,  or  not  permitting 
Franklin  to  go  1  On  the  27th,  at  quarter  past  eleven  p.  m., 
immediately  after  the  positive  order  was  issued  for  Frank- 
•lin  to  move  by  forced  marches  and  carry  three  or  four 
days'  provisions,  McClellan  says : — 

Franklin's  artillery  has  no  horses  except  for  four  guns  without  oms- 
sons.  I  can  pick  up  no  cavalry.  *  *  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  force 
enough  in  hand  to  form  a  connection  with  Pope,  whose  exact  position  we 
do  not  know. 

A  part  of  the  perplexity  he  seems  to  have  been  in  was 
removed  that  day  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  he  received, 
as  he  says,  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Pope  to  Halleck,  in 
which  Pope  says :  "  All  forces  now  sent  forward  should 
be  sent  to  my  right  at  Gainesville." 

The  next  day,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  telegraphs : — 

*^I  have  heen  doing  all  possible  to  hurry  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
moment  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  artillery  ho 
riiall  go." 

Again,  at  forty  minutes  past  four  of  the  28th,  he  tele- 
graphs : — 

General  Franklin  is  with  me  here.  I  will  know  in  a  few  moments  tlie 
condition  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
move ;  may  be  by  to-morrow  morning. 
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A  few  moments  later,  he  says : — 

Your  dispatch  received.  Neither  Franklin's  nor  Sumner's  Corps  U 
now  in  a  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  tc 
send  them  out  now  I  I  have  sent  aids  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Ool- 
onel  Tjler;  but  I  still  think  that  a  premature  movement  in  small  foroe 
will  accomplish  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  troops  sent  out. 

The  small  force  (?)  to  which  he  refers  consisted,  as  here- 
tofore stated,  of  Sumner's  Corps  of  fourteen  thousand 
and  Franklin's  of  eleven  thousand,  a  total  of  twenty-five 
thousand — not  going  to  fight  a  battle  by  itself,  but  to  re- 
enforce  an  army  already  engaged,  and  constituting  cer- 
tainly a  handsome  re-enforcement  on  any  field.  On  the 
29th,  he  says : — 

Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to  move 
more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  if 
he  meets  strong  resistance.  I  should  not  have  moved  him  bat  for  your 
pressing  orders  of  last  night. 

On  this  same  day : — 

Bo  jou  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's  Corps  to  continue?  He  is 
without  reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Franklin  had  not  yet 
gone  beyond  Anandale — ^about  seven  miles — and  had,  as 
yet,  neither  come  upon  the  enemy,  nor  joined  the  army  in 
front,  nor  gained  any  information  about  either.  If,  there- 
fore, his  movement  was  not  to  continue,  it  must  be  be- 
cause it  was  too  hazardous,  or  because  he  had  no  reserve 
ammunition  or  transportation. 

So,  it  seems,  it  was  General  McClellan's  judgment  that 
Franklin  could  not  be  sent,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  to  re- 
enforce  Pope — because,  first,  he  had  his  artillery  only 
partially  mounted  ;  second,  he  had  no  cavalry ;  third,  he 
had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  transporta- 
tion for  more.  The  subsequent  diflBculties  were,  that  he 
had  no  transportation  for  his  reserve  ammunition,  and 
was  too  weak  alone,  and  Sumner  ought  not  to  be  sent  to 
support  him,  as  it  would  leave  the  Capital  unprotected  I 
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It  is  fortunate  some  of  McClellan's  Corps  preceded  him 
from  the  Peninsula,  and  arrived  and  marched  before  he 
came  up.  For,  if  not,  two  of  the  corps  who  joined  Pope 
and  fought  under  him  would  have  been  halted  for  the 
reasons  that  stayed  Franklin.  Kearney  joined  without 
artillery,  and  Pope  ordered  two  batteries  to  be  given 
him  ;  Porter  had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition — Heint- 
zelman  joined  without  cavalry. 

Why,  may  it  be  asked,  were  ''neither  Sumner's  nor 
Franklin's  Corps  in  a  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  bat- 
tle?" McClellan  had  been  told  that  in  embarking  his 
troops  he  must  see  they  were  supplied  with  ammunition, 
"as  they  might  have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  landed." 
The  men  were  not  fatigued  by  hard  marches,  nor  ex- 
hausted with  fighting  and  lack  of  food,  as  were  their 
companions  in  front.  What  was  there  to  prevent  their 
going  to  re-enforce  them,  but  the  orders  and  pretexts  for 
delay  of  General  McClellan  ? 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  lack  of  transportation 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  alleged  difiBculties.  Transpor- 
tation was  not  required  for  supplies,  for  the  men  were 
ordered  to  caiTy  their  food  with  them.  Is  it  not  strange 
that,  in  view  of  the  emergency  of  the  case,  some  extraor- 
dinary means  were  not  resorted  to,  to  impress  horses  and 
wagons — ^if  none  existed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
— ^in  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Georgetown,  and  Washing- 
ton, where  there  was  an  abundance  of  both  ?  Such  things 
have  been  done  even  in  this  war,  on  much  less  important 
occasions  than  this  one. 

But  will  not  this  plea  seem  stranger  still  when  it  is 
found  that  there  was  no  need  of  pressing  any  private 
property  into  service — ^that  there  was  plenty  of  public 
transportation  on  hand?  Let  the  following  dispatch 
show: — 

War  DBfABTMKirT,  Wabhinotoiv,  D.  C,  Auffiut  80, 1809. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  General  Franklin's  march  of  yester- 
day, considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  was  very  wrong  in 
stopping  at  Alexandria.  Moreover,  T  learned  last  night  that  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  would  have  given  him  plenty  of  transportation  if 
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he  had  applied  for  it  any  time  since  his  arrival  at  Alexandria.  He  knew 
the  importance  of  opening  communication  with  General  Pope^s  armj, 
and  should  have  acted  more  promptly. 

H.  W.  Halleok,  GeneraUin-Ch^f, 
Migor-General  McOlellan,  Alexandria. 

But  most  strange  of  all  is,  that  General  McClellan  knew 
of  there  being  public  transportation  at  hand,  and  yet  did 
not  use  it,  even  when  the  fate  of  a  campaign  depended 
upon  it,  and  afterwards  assigned  the  want  of  it  as  the 
reason  for  not  obeying  his  orders  to  send  re-enforcements. 
He  says,  in  hip  dispatch  of  August  30,  to  General  Pope : — 

The  quartermasters  here  (Alexandria)  said  there  was  none  disposable. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  (he  adds),  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  transportation  on  hand  at  Alexandria  and  Washington  has  been 
needed  for  current  supplies  of  the  garrisons. 

The  inference  is  irresistible  that  General  McClellan, 
who  had  charge  of  every  thing  in  and  around  Alexan- 
dria and  Washington,  thought  it  was  better  that  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Pope,  should  not  be  re- 
enforced,  and  be  defeated,  than  that  the  garrisons  should 
be  subjected  to  the  slightest  inconvenience ! 

The  answer  of  General  Halleck  to  the  telegrams  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  in  which  the  latter  made  so  many  propo- 
sitions about  the  movements  of  Sumner's  Corps  and  the 
disposition  of  Cox's  force  and  the  other  troops  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  is  as  follows : — 

War  Dbpartmknt,  WABniwoToif,  D.  G,  Auffutt  99,  ISCl 
Your  proposed  disposition  of  Sumner^s  Corps  seems  to  jne  judicious. 
Of  course  I  have  no  time  to  examine  into  details.  The  present  danger 
is  a  raid  upon  Washington  in  the  night-time.  Dispose  of  all  troops  as 
you  deem  best.  I  want  Franklin's  Corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out 
something  about  the  enemj.  Perhaps  he  maj  get  such  information  at 
Anandale  as  to  prevent  his  going  further.  Otherwise,  he  will  push  on 
towards  Fairfax.  Try  to  get  something  from  direction  of  Manassas  either 
by  telegrams  or  through  Franklin's  scouts.  Our  people  must  move  ac- 
tively and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is.    I  am  tired  of  guesses. 

H.  W.  Halleck,  Generat-in-Chitf, 
M%jor-General  McClellan,  Alexandria. 
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It  is  in  this  dispatch  that  General  McClellan  finds  his 
aathority  to  halt  Franklin  at  Anandale.  Franklin  bad 
"been  repeatedly  ordered  to  join  Pope,  but  had  been  de- 
layed by  McClellan,  who  evidently  did  not  intend  he 
should  get  beyond  his  control  if  possible. 

In  his  telegram  to  Halleck  of  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
29th,  he  asks  if  he  may  do  as  seems  to  him  best  with 
all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  including 
Franklin — Franklin  being  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexan- 
dria. Halleck,  in  giving  him  authority  to  dispose  of  all 
troops  in  his  vicinity  evidently  refers  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  those  for  the  forts  and  defences,  for  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  I  want  "  Franklin's  Corps  to  go  far  enough 
to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy."  Franklin's 
Corps  did  not  go  out  far  enough  to  learn  any  thing  about 
the  enemy.  What  he  learned  he  picked  up  at  Anandale 
from  citizens,  and  probably  from  Banks's  wagon-train, 
which  passed  him  as  it  came  from  the  front,  which  it 
seems  it  was  able  to  do  with  safety  at  the  time  McClellan 
considered  it  too  hazardous  for  forty  thousand  men  to 
move  to  the  front  to  join  the  army. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  matter  any  further,  and 
show,  as  might  easily  be  done,  how  similar  delays  were 
procured  with  respect  to  other  troops  which  might  have 
been  sent  to  re-enforce  Pope.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
forty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  Bumside's  force,  were 
thus — as  it  seems  to  us  intentionally — withheld  from  Pope 
at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  holding  the  army  of  Lee  in 
check. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question  of  re-eiiforcementB^ 
it  now  remains  to  say  a  word  about  supplies^  which  Gen- 
eral McClellan  says  he  left  nothing  undone  to  forward  to 
Pope. 

When  at  Fort  Monroe  he  telegraphed  (August  21st,  10. 
62  p.  M.)  :— 

I  have  ample  suppliei  of  ammunition  for  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
will  have  it  up  in  time.  /  can  supply  any  d^ciency  that  may  exist  in 
General  Pape^e  army. 
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August  the  30th  (1.45  P.  M.),  General  Halleck  tele- 
graphed him : — 

Ammunition,  and  partionlarly  for  artillery,  mast  be  immediatelj  sent 
forward  to  Oentreville  for  General  Pope. 

To  which  he  replied : — 

I  know  nothing  of  the  calibres  of  Pope^s  artillerj.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
direct  mj  ordnance  officer  to  load  up  all  the  wagons  sent  to  him. 

General  McCIellan  might  have  very  easily  found  out 
those  calibres.  His  ordnance  officer  knew  those  of  the 
corps  of  his  own  army,  and  he  was  in  telegraphic  commu- 
nication with  the  ordnance  officer  in  Washington,  where  a 
register  is  kept  of  all  the  batteries  in  service. 

What  was  his  course  with  respect  to  supplies  of  forage 
and  subsistence,  of  which  Pope's  army  was  in  such  ex- 
treme need  1 

He  directed  Franklin  to  say  to  Pope  he  would  send 
him  out  supplies  if  he,  Pope,  would  send  cavalry  to  es- 
cort them  out!  "Such  a  request"  (says  Pope,  in  his 
dispatch  of  5  a.  m.,  August  30),  '*  when  Alexandria  is  full 
of  troops,  and  I  fighting  the  enemy,  needs  no  comment." 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Pope,  was 
defeated  and  driven  back  upon  Washington.  But  it  had 
contested  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  had  fought  every 
battle  with  a  gallantry  and  tenacious  courage  that  would 
have  insured  a  decisive  victory  if  it  had  been  properly 
and  promptly  supported.  It  was  not  broken,  either  in 
spirit  or  in  organization ;  and  it  fell  back  upon  the  Capital 
prepared  to  renew  the  struggle  for  its  salvation. 

By  this  time,  however.  General  McCIellan  had  become 
the  recognized  head  of  a  political  party  in  the  country, 
and  a  militaiy  clique  in  the  army ;  and  it  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  both  to  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  as  due  to  the  fact  that  General  McCIellan  was 
no  longer  at  its  head.  The  progress  of  the  rebel  army, 
moreover,  up  the  Potomac,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
moving  upon  Baltimore  or  into  Pennsylvania,  had  created 
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a  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  country  and  in  Washing- 
ton eminently  favorable  to  the  designs  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan's  partisans;  and  upon  the  urgent  but  unjust  rep- 
Tesentation  of  some  of  his  officers  that  the  army  would 
not  serve  under  any  other  commander,  General  Pope  was 
relieved,  and  General  McClellan  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  4th  of  September 
he  commenced  the  movement  into  Maryland  to  repel  the 
invading  rebel  forces. 

On  the  11th,  he  made  urgent  application  for  re-enforce- 
ments, asking  that  Colonel  Miles  be  withdrawn  from  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the  three  army  corps 
on  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington,  be  at  once  sent  to 
join  him.  ''Even  if  Washington  should  be  taken,"  he 
said,  *' while  these  armies  are  confronting  each  other,  this 
would  not  in  my  judgment  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin 
and  disaster  that  would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this 
army,"  although,  as  will  be  remembered,  when  that  army 
was  under  Pope,  and  engaged  in  a  battle  which  might 
destroy  it,  he  had  said  (Aug.  27),  '*  I  think  we  should ^r^^ 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Capital."  Gteneral  HaUeck 
replied  that  "the  capture  of  Washington  would  throw 
them  back  six  months,  if  not  destroy  them,"  and  that  Miles 
could  not  join  him  until  communications  were  opened. 
On  the  14th,  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  took  place,  the 
rebels  falling  back  to  the  Potomac ;  and  on  the  17th  the 
battle  of  Antietam  was  fought,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  rebel  forces,  although  no  pursuit  was  made,  and  they 
were  allowed,  during  the  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  quietly  to  withdraw  their  shattered  forces  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Potomac.  The  losses  he  had  sustained 
and  the  disorganization  of  some  of  his  commands  were 
assigned  by  General  McClellan  as  his  reason  for  not  renew- 
ing the  attack,  although  the  corps  of  General  Fitz-John 
Porter  had  not  been  brought  into  action  at  all.  Orders 
were  issued,  however,  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the 
19th,  but  it  was  then  suddenly  discovered  that  the  enemy 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac.  General  McClellan 
did  not  feel  authorized  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his 
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army  to  cross  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  23d  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington, asking  for  re-enforcements,  renewing  the  applica- 
tion on  the  27th,  and  stating  his  purpose  to  be  to  hold  the 
army  where  it  was,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  should  he 
attempt  to  recross  into  Maryland.  He  thought  that  only 
the  troops  necessary  to  garrison  Washington  should  be 
retained  there,  and  that  every  thing  else  available  should 
be  sent  to  him.  If  re-enforced  and  allowed  to  take  his 
own  course,  he  said,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  Capital. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  President  Lincoln  visited  the 
army  and  made  careful  inquiry  into  its  strength  and  con- 
dition. On  the  6th,  he  issued  the  following  order  for  an 
immediate  advance : — 

WABimroTOH,  D.  0.,  October  t,  180. 

I  am  instruoted  to  telegraph  to  yon  as  follows :  The  President  directs 
that  yoa  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him 
8onth.  Yonr  army  must  move  now,  while  the  roads  are  good.  If  yon 
cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover  the  latter 
by  yonr  operation,  yon  can  be  re-enforced  with  thirty  thousand  men.  If 
yon  move  np  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoali  not  more  than  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thonsand  can  be  sent  yon.  The  President  advises  the  interior  line 
between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  He  is  very 
desirous  that  your  army  move  as  soon  as  possible.  Yon  will  immediately 
report  what  line  you  adopt,  and  when  you  intend  to  cross  the  river :  also 
to  what  point  the  re-enforcements  are  to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  plan  of  your  operations  be  positively  determined  on,  before  orders 
are  given  for  building  bridges  and  repairing  railroads.  I  am  directed  to 
add,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in- Chief  fully  concur  with 
the  President  in  these  instructions. 

H.  W.  Halleok,  GeMTol-in-Ch^f, 

M^jor-Greneral  MoOlellan. 

On  receiving  this  order.  General  McClellan  inquired  as 
to  the  character  of  troops  that  would  be  sent  him,  and  as 
to  the  number  of  tents  at  command  of  the  army.  He  also 
called  for  very  large  quantities  of  shoes,  clothing,  and 
supplies,  and  said  that  without  these  the  army  could  not 
move.  On  the  11th,  the  rebel  General  Stuart,  with  a 
force  of  about  twenty  five  hundred  men,  made  a  raid  into 
Pennsylvania,  going  completely  round  our  army,  and 
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Uiwarting  all  the  arrangements  by  which  General  Mc- 
Clellan  had  reported  that  his  capture  was  certain.  On  the 
13th,  in  consequence  of  his  protracted  delays,  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  to  General  McClellan  the  following  letter : 

ExTCunrs  MAnnoK,  WAiBoroTOir,  iktobtr  18,  ISMl 

Mt  Dkab  Sib  : — Yoa  remember  my  speaking  to  yon  of  what  I  called 
your  oyer-cantionsness.  Are  you  not  over-cautious  when  you  assume  that 
you  cannot  do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing?-  Should  you  not 
claim  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in  prowess,  and  act  upon  the  claim  ? 

As  I  understand,  you  telegraphed  General  Halleck  that  you  cannot  sub- 
Biat  your  army  at  Winchester  unless  the  reread  from  Harper's  Ferry  to 
that  point  be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist  his 
army  at  Winchester,  at  a  distance  nearly  twice  as  great  from  railroad 
transportation  as  you  would  have  to  do  without  the  railroad  last  named. 
He  now  wagons  from  Culpepper  Oourt-House,  which  is  just  about  twice 
as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do  from  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not 
more  than  half  as  well  provided  with  wagons  as  you  are.  I  certainly 
should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  firom 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester ;  but  it  wastes  all  the  remainder  of  autumn 
to  give  it  to  you,  and,  in  fact,  ignores  the  question  of  Him^  which  cannot 
and  must  not  be  ignored. 

Again,  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is,  "  to  operate 
upon  the  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible,  without  exposing 
your  own."  You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  you,  but  cannot 
apply  in  jour  favor.  Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you 
not  he  would  break  your  communication  with  Richmond  within  the  next 
twenty- four  hours  ?  You  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania.  But  if  he 
does  BO  in  fall  force,  he  gives  up  his  communications  to  yon  absolutely, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and  ruin  him ;  if  he  does  so 
with  less  than  full  force,  fall  upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  all  the 
easier. 

Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond  than  the 
enemy  is,  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  mnst  take.  Why  can  you  not 
reach  there  before  him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your  equal 
on  a  march?  His  route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord. 
The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his. 

You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac  below 
instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  My  idea  was,  that 
this  would  at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would 
seize  if  he  would  permit  If  he  should  move  northward,  I  would  follow 
him  closely,  holding  his  communications.  If  he  should  prevent  our 
seizing  his  communications,  and  move  toward  Richmond,  I  would  press 
closely  to  him,  fight  him  if  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present,  and  at 
least  try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track.    I  say  ^^try ;"  if 
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we  never  try,  we  shall  never  sncceed.  If  he  make  a  stand  at  Wincheater, 
movmg  neither  north  nor  south,  I  wonld  fight  him  there,  on  the  idea  that 
if  we  cannot  heat  him  when  he  hears  the  wastage  of  coming  to  us,  we 
never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him.  Tiiis  proposition 
is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment. 
In  coming  to  us,  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  which  we  should  not  waive. 
We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  him  away.  As  we  must  beat 
him  somewhere,  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  near  to  ns 
than  far  away.  If  we  cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  is,  we  never 
can,  he  again  being  within  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond.  Recurring 
to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  facility  of  sup- 
plying from  the  side  away  from  the  enemy  is  remarkable,  as  it  were,  by 
the  difiTerent  spokes  of  a  wheel,  extending  from  the  hub  towards  the  rim, 
and  this  whether  you  move  directly  by  the  chord,  or  on  the  inside  arc, 
hugging  the  Blue  Ridge  more  closely.  The  chord-line,  as  you  see,  carries 
you  by  Aldie,  Haymarket,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  you  see  how  turn- 
pikes, railroads,  and  finally  the  Potomac  by  Aquia  Greek,  meet  you  at 
all  points  from  Washington.  The  same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  a  little, 
if  you  press  closer  to  the  Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way.  The  gaps  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  I  understand  to  be  about  the  following  distances  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  to  wit:  VestaPs,  five  miles;  Gregory's,  thirteen*  Snick- 
er's, eighteen;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight;  Manassas,  thirty-eight;  Chester, 
forty-five;  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.  I  should  think  it  preferable  to 
take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make  an  important 
move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his  forces 
together  for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable  you  to  attack  if  you 
should  wish.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  would  be  practically 
between  the  enemy  and  both  Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  us  to 
spare  you  the  greatest  number  of  troops  from  here.  When,  at  length, 
running  to  Richmond  ahead  of  him  enables  him  to  move  this  way,  if  he 
does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  But  I  think  he  should  be 
engaged  long  before  such  point  is  reached.  It  is  all  easy  if  our  troops 
march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot  do  it. 
This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Miyor-Greneral  MoClellan. 

For  over  a  fortnight  longer  General  McClellan  delayed 
any  attempt  to  move  his  army  in  obedience  to  the  Presi- 
dent' 8  order.  He  spent  this  interval  in  complaints  of  inad- 
equate supplies,  and  in  incessant  demands  for  re-enforce- 
ments ;  and  on  the  21st  inquired  whetlier  it  was  still  the 
President's  wish  that  he  should  march  upon  the  enemy  at 
once,  or  await  the  arrival  of  fresh  horses.  He  was  told  in 
reply  that  the  order  of  the  6th  was  unchanged,  and  that 
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while  the  President  did  not  expect  impossibilities,  he  was 
"  very  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should  not  be 
wasted  in  inactivity."  General  McClellan  states  in  his 
report  that  he  inferred,  from  the  tenor  of  this  dispatch, 
that  it  was  left  to  his  own  judgment  whether  it  would  be 
safe  for  the  army  to  advance  or  not ;  and  he  accordingly 
fixed  upon  the  first  of  November  as  the  earliest  date  at 
which  the  forward  movement  could  be  commenced.  On 
the  25th  he  complained  to  the  Department  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  cavalry,  saying  that  the  horses  were  fatigued 
and  greatly  troubled  with  sore  tongue ;  whereupon  the 
President  addressed  him  the  following  inquiry  : — 

Wab  DsPABTMurr,  WAsniitOTOH,  Oetobtr  25, 1802. 
I  have  just  read  your  dispatch  about  sore-tongue  and  fatigued  horses. 
Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done 
since  the  battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues  any  thing  ? 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  General  replied  that  they  had  been  engaged  in 
making  reconnoissances,  scouting,  and  picketing ;  to  which 
the  President  thus  rejoined  : — 

ExKOUTiTs  Maksion,  Washihoton,  October  20,  1862. 
Yours  in  reply  to  mine  about  horses  received.  Of  course  you  know  the 
facts  better  than  I.  Still,  two  considerations  remain :  Stuart's  cavalry 
outmarched  ours,  having  certainly  done  more  marked  service  on  the  Pen- 
insula and  everywhere  since.  Secondly :  will  not  a  movement  of  our 
army  be  a  relief  to  the  cavalry,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate  in- 
stead of  "  foraging  "  in  squads  everywhere  ?  But  I  am  so  rejoiced  to  learn 
from  your  dispatch  to  General  Halleck  that  you  began  crossing  the  river 
this  morning.  A.  Lincoln. 

The  General  replied  in  a  long  dispatch,  rehearsing  in 
detail  the  labors  performed  by  his  cavalry,  to  which  he 
thought  the  President  had  done  injustice.  This  note  eli- 
cited the  following  reply  : — 

ExBonriTx  Manbtov,  WAsnnroTOiv,  October  2d,  1862L 

Yours  of  yesterday  received.     Most  certainly  I  intend  no  iiyustice  to 

any,  and  if  I  have  done  any  I  deeply  regret  it.     To  be  told,  after  more 

than  five  weeks'  total  inaction  of  the  army,  and  during  which  period  we 

had  sent  to  that  army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  conld,  amounting  in 

the  whole  to  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  that  the  cavalry 
2] 
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horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to  move,  presented  a  very  cheerless,  almost 
hopeless,  prospect  for  the  future,  and  it  may  have  forced  something  of 
impatience  into  my  dispatches.  If  not  recruited  and  rested  then,  when 
could  they  ever  be  ?  I  suppose  the  river  is  rising,  and  I  am  glad  to  believe 
you  are  crossing.  A.  Linoolk. 

The  General  next  started,  as  a  new  topic  of  discassion, 
the  extent  to  which  the  line  of  the  Potomac  should  be 
guarded  after  he  left  it,  so  as  to  cover  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania from  farther  invasions.  He  thought  strong  gar- 
risons should  be  left  at  certain  points,  complained  that  his 
forces  were  inadequate,  and  made  some  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  rebel  army  under  Bragg,  which 
led  General  Halleck  in  reply  to  remind  him  that  Bragg 
was  four  hundred  miles  away,  while  Lee  was  but  twenty. 
On  the  27th  the  General  telegraphed  to  the  President  that 
it  was  necessary  to  "  fill  up  the  old  regiments  of  his  com- 
mand before  taking  them  again  into  action,"  to  which  the 
President  thus  replied  : — 

ExECUTiTK  Mansiox,  Wabhixotok,  OcUlbtr  27,  ISffiL 

Yonr  dispatch  of  three  p.  m.  to-day,  in  regard  to  filling  np  old  regiments 
with  drafted  men,  is  received,  and  the  request  tlierein  shall  be  complied 
with  as  far  as  practicable.  And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, **  Is  it  your  purpose  not  to  go  into  action  again  till  the  men  now  being 
drafted  in  the  States  are  incorporated  in  the  old  regiments?" 

^  A.  Lincoln. 

The  General,  in  reply,  explained  that  the  language  of 
the  dispatch,  which  was  prepared  by  one  of  his  aids,  had 
incorrectly  expressed  his  meaning,  and  that  he  should  not 
postpone  the  adr^ance  until  the  n^giments  were  filled  by 
drafted  men.  The  army  was  gradually  crossed  over,  and 
on  the  5th  of  November  the  General  announced  to  the 
President  that  it  was  all  on  the  Virginia  side.  This  was 
just  a  month  after  the  order  to  cross  had  been  given — the 
enemy  meantime  having  taken  possession  of  all  the  strong 
points,  and  falling  back,  at  his  leisure,  towards  his  base 
of  operations.  These  unac^countable  delays  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  army  creat(Ml  the  most  intense  dissatisfaction 
in  the  public  mind,  and  completely  exhausted  the  patience 
of  the  Government.     Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
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ber,  an  order  was  issued  relieving  General  McClellan  from 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  directing 
General  Burnside  to  take  his  place. 


Thus  closed  a  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  war.  For  over  fifteen  months  General  McClellan  had 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  army  ever  marshalled  till  then  upon  this  con- 
tinent— consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  furnished,  in  lavish  profusion,  with  every  thing 
requisite  for  effective  service.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  long  period  that  array  had  been  restrained  by  its  com- 
mander from  attacking  the  enemy.  Except  in  the  single 
instance  of  Antietam,  where,  moreover,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  avoiding  an  engagement,  every  battle  which  it 
fought  was  on  the  defensive.  According  to  the  sworn 
testimony  of  his  own  coramanders,  General  McClellan 
might  have  overwhelmed  the  rebel  forces  arrayed  against 
him  at  Manassas,  at  Yorktown,  after  Williamsburg,  Fair 
Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  and  Antietam ;  but  on  every  one  of 
these  occasions  he  carefully  forbore  to  avail  himself  of  the 
superiority  of  his  position,  and  gave  the  enemy  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  more  complete  and  effective  resistance. 
Tt  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  most  extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of 
a  commander  to  whom,  more  completely  than  to  any  other, 
were  intrusted  the  destinies  of  the  Nation  during  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods.  Whether  he  acted  from 
an  innate  disability,  or  upon  a  political  theory — whether 
he  intentionally  avoided  a  decisive  engagement  in  order 
to  accomplish  certain  political  results  which  he  and  his 
secret  advisers  deemed  desirable,  or  whether  he  was,  by 
the  native  constitution  of  his  mind,  unable  to  meet  the 
gigantic  responsibilities  of  his  position  when  the  critical 
moment  of  trial  arrived,  are  points  which  the  public  and 
posterity  will  decide  from  an  unbiased  study  of  the  evi- 
dence which  his  acts  and  his  words  aflTord.  As  the  record 
we  have  given  shows.  President  Lincoln  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  upon  liim  more  prompt  and  decisive 
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action,  while  in  no  instance  did  he  withhold  jfrom  him  any 
aid  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Governmem  to  give. 
Nothing  ^an  show  more  clearly  the  disposition  of  the 
President  to  sustain  him  to  the  utmost,  and  to  protect  him 
from  the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  public  censure  and  discon- 
tent with  his  ruinous  and  inexplicable  delays,  than  the 
following  remarks  made  by  him  at  a  war  meeting  held  at 
Washington  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  the  retreat  to  the 
James  River,  and  just  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
ftx)m  the  Peninsula : — 

Fbllow-Oitizenb  : — I  believe  there  is  no  precedent  for  my  appearing 
before  yon  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  your  being  here  yourselves,  and  I  offer,  in  justification  of  myself  and 
of  you,  that,  upon  examination,  I  have  found  nothing  in  the  Oonstitution 
against  it.  I,  however,  have  an  impression  that  there  are  younger  gentle- 
men who  will  entertain  you  better,  and  better  address  your  understanding 
than  I  will  or  could,  and  therefore  I  propose  but  to  detain  you  a  moment 
longer. 

I  am  very  little  inclined  on  any  occasion  to  say  any  thing  unless  I  hope 
to  produce  some  good  by  it.  The  only  thing  I  think  of  just  now  not 
likely  to  be  better  said  by  some  one  else,  is  a  matter  in  which  we  have 
heard  some  other  persons  blamed  for  what  I  did  myself.  There  has  been 
a  very  wide-spread  attempt  to  have  a  quarrel  between  General  McCleUan 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Now,  I  occupy  a  position  that  enables  me  to 
observe,  that  these  two  gentlemen  are  not  nearly  so  deep  in  the  quarrel  as 
some  pretending  to  be  their  friends.  General  McClellan's  attitude  is  such 
that,  in  the  very  selfislmess  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  but  wish  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  I  hope  he  will — and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  in  precisely  the 
same  situation.  If  the  military  commanders  in  the  field  cannot  be  success- 
ful, not  only  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  myself,  for  the  time  being  the 
master  of  them  both,  cannot  but  be  failures.  I  know  General  McClellan 
wishes  to  be  successful,  and  I  know  he  does  not  wish  it  any  more  than  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  him,  and  both  of  them  together  no  more  than  I  wish 
it.  Sometimes  wo  have  a  dispute  about  how  many  men  General  McClel- 
lan has  had,  and  those  who  would  disparage  him  say  that  he  has  had  a 
very  largo  number,  and  those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War 
insist  that  General  McClellan  has  had  a  very  small  number.  The  basis 
for  this  is,  there  is  always  a  wide  difference,  and  on  this  occasion,  perhaps 
a  wider  one  than  usual,  between  the  grand  total  on  McClellan ^s  rolls  and 
the  men  actually  fit  for  duty ;  and  those  who  would  disparage  him  talk  of  the 
grand  total  on  paper,  and  those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War 
talk  of  those  at  present  fit  fur  duty.  General  McClellan  has  sometimes 
asked  for  things  that  the  Secretary  of  War  did  not  give  him.     General 
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McOIeUan  is  not  to  blame  for  asking  what  he  wanted  and  needed,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  is  not  to  blame  for  not  giving  when  he  had  none  to  give. 
And  I  say  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  withheld  no 
one  thing  at  any  time  in  my  power  to  give  him.  I  have  no  accusation 
against  him.  I  believe  he  is  a  brave  and  able  man,  and  I  stand  here,  as 
justice  requires  me  to  do,  to  take  npon  myself  what  has  been  charged  on 
the  Secretary  of  War,  as  withholding  from  him. 

I  have  talked  longer  than  I  expected  to  do,  and  now  I  avail  myself  of 
my  privilege  of  saying  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GENERAL  CONDUCT  OP  THB  ADMINISTRATION  IN   1862. 

SUOOSSSES    IS    THB    SoUTHWEST. — ReOOONIZED    ObJECTS    OF    THE   WaB.— 

Relations  op  the  War  to  Slavery. — Our  Foreign  Relations.— 
Proposed  Mediation  of  the  French  Emperor. — Replt  to  the 
French  Proposal. — Secretary  Seward^s  Dispatch. — The  Presi- 
dent's Letter  to  Fernando  Wood. — Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

In  every  other  section  of  the  country,  except  in  East- 
em  Virginia,  the  military  operations  of  the  year  1862 
were  marked  by  promptitude  and  vigor,  and  attended  by 
success  to  tlie  National  arms.  Early  in  February,  a  lodg- 
ment had  been  eflTected  by  the  expedition  under  General 
Burnside  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina;  and,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs  had  released 
Western  Kentucky  from  rebel  rule,  and  opened  a  path 
for  the  armies  of  the  Union  into  East  Tennessee.  The 
President's  order  of  January  27th,  for  an  advance  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  Government  on  the  22d  of  February,  had 
been  promptly  followed  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Eivers, 
which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  the  surren- 
der of  Nashville,  and  the  fall  of  Columbus,  the  rebel  strong- 
hold on  the  Mississippi.  Fort  Pulaski,  which  guarded  the 
entrance  to  Savannah,  was  taken,  after  eighteen  hours' 
bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  the  whole  west 
coast  of  Florida  had  been  occupied  by  our  forces.  By 
the  skilful  strategy  of  General  Halleck,  commanding  the 
Western  Department,  seconded  by  the  vigorous  activity 
of  General  Curtis,  the  rebel  commander  in  Missouri,  Gen- 
eral Price,  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  the  whole 
of  that  State  in  our  hands ;  and  he  was  badly  beaten  in  a 
subsequent  engagement  at  Sugar  Creek  in  Arkansas.  On 
the  14th,  Island  No.  10,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
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Mississippi,  was  taken  by  General  Pope ;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  Forts  Pillow  and  Kandolph,  still  lower 
down,  were  occupied  by  our  forces.  On  the  6th,  the 
city  of  Memphis  was  surrendered  by  the  rebels.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Nashville,  a  formidable  expedition  had 
ascended  the  Tennessee  River,  and,  being  joined  by  all 
the  available  Union  forces  in  that  vicinity,  the  whole, 
under  command  of  General  Halleck,  prepared  to  give 
battle  to  the  rebel  army,  which,  swelled  by  large  re- 
enforcements  from  eveiy  quarter,  was  posted  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Corinth,  ninety  miles  east  of  Memphis,  intending 
by  a  sudden  attack  to  break  the  force  of  the  Union  army, 
which  was  sweeping  steadily  down  upon  them  from  the 
field  of  its  recent  conquests.  The  rebels  opened  the 
attack  with  great  fuiy  and  effect,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  April,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  three  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  Corinth.  The  fight  lasted  nearly  all  day,  the 
rebels  having  decidedly  the  advantage ;  but  in  their  final 
onset  they  were  driven  back,  and  the  next  day  our  army, 
strengthened  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  General  Buelh 
completed  what  proved  to  be  a  signal  and  most  im- 
poi*tant  victory.  When  news  of  it  reached  Washing- 
ton, President  Lincoln  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion : — 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the  land 
and  naval  forces  engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avert  from  our  country  the  dangers  of  foreign  intervention 
and  invasion. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  at 
their  next  weekly  assemblages  in  their  accustomed  places  of  public  wor- 
ship which  shall  occur  after  the  notice  of  this  Proclamation  shall  have 
been  received,  they  especially  acknowledge  and  render  thanks  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  these  inestimable  blessings ;  that  they  then  and  there 
implore  spiritual  consolation  in  behalf  of  all  those  who  have  been  brought 
into  affliction' by  the  casualties  and  calamities  of  sedition  and  civil  war; 
and  that  they  reverently  invoke  the  Divine  guidance  for  our  national 
connsels,  to  the  end  that  they  may  speedily  result  in  the  restoration  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  unity  throughout  our  borders,  and  hasten  the  estab- 
lishment of  fraternal  relations  among  all  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
[l.  8.]    year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty -sixth. 

Abbilham  LiNoour. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  Seeretary  of  State, 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  rebels  evacuated  Corinth,  and 
were  pushed  southward  by  our  pursuing  forces  for  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  General  Mitchell,  by  a 
daring  and  most  gallant  enterprise  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  took  possession  of  Huntsville  in  Alabama.  In 
February  a  formidable  naval  expedition  had  been  fitted 
out  under  Commodore  Farragut  for  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April  the  attack  commenced 
upon  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  by  which  the  passage 
of  the  Mississippi  below  the  city  is  guarded.  After  six 
days'  bombardment,  the  whole  fleet  passed  the  forts  on 
the  night  of  the  23d,  under  a  terrible  fire  from  both ;  and 
on  the  25th  the  rebel  General  Lovell,  who  had  command 
of  the  military  defences  of  the  city,  withdrew,  and  Com- 
modore Farragut  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  he 
retained  until  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  on  the  1st  of 
May,  who  thereupon  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  commander  of  that  Department. 

During  the  summer,  a  powerful  rebel  army,  under 
General  Bragg,  invaded  Kentucky  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  supplies  and  affording  a  rallying  point 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  secession  sentiment  of 
the  State.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  former  object 
they  were  successful,  but  not  in  the  latter.  They  lost 
more  while  in  the  State  from  desertions  than  they  gained 
by  recruits ;  and  after  a  battle  at  Perryville,  on  the  7th 
of  October,  they  began  their  retreat.  On  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober a  severe  battle  was  fought  at  Corinth,  from  which  a 
powerful  rebel  aimy  attempted  to  drive  our  troops  under 
General  Rosecrans,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  very 
heavy  losses,  and  the  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee was  virtually  at  an  end,  A  final  effort  of  the 
enemy  in  that  region  led  to  a  severe  engagement  at  Mur- 
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freesboro'  on  the  31st  of  December,  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  in  relieving  Tennessee 
from  the  presence  of  the  rebel  armies. 

In  all  the  military  operations  of  this  year,  especial  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  generals  in  command  of  the  several 
departments,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Government,  to  cause  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  war  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution. 
The  rebel  authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  exciting  the  fears  and  resentments  of  the 
I)eople  of  the  Southern  States,  by  ascribing  to  the  Nation- 
al Government  designs  of  the  most  ruthless  and  implaca- 
ble hostility  to  their  institutions  and  their  persons.  It 
was  strenuously  represented  that  the  object  of  the  war 
was  to  rob  the  Southern  people  of  their  rights  and  their 
property,  and  especially  to  set  free  their  slaves.  The 
Government  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  and  hostilities  which  these  statements  were 
calculated  to  produce.  General  Garfield,  while  in  Ken- 
tucky, just  before  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs,  issued  on 
the  16th  of  January  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  that 
section  of  the  State,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  had  never 
made  itself  injuriously  felt  by  any  one  among  them,  and 
promising  them  full  protection  for  their  persons  and  their 
property,  and  full  reparation  for  any  wrongs  they  might 
have  sustained.  After  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
issued  an  order  of  thanks  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  it,  in 
which  he  again  announced  that  the  ''purpose  of  the  war 
was  to  attack,  pursue,  and  destroy  a  rebellious  enemy, 
and  to  deliver  the  country  from  danger  menaced  by 
traitors."  On  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  General 
Halleck,  commanding  tlK^  Department  of  the  Missouri,  on 
the  eve  of  the  advance  into  Tennessee,  issued  an  order 
enjoining  upon  the  troops  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
of  order,  and  calling  on  them  to  prove  by  their  acts  that 
they  came  ''to restore,  not  to  violate  the  Constitution  and 
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the  laws,"  and  that  the  people  of  the  Sonth  under  the 
flag  of  the  Union  should  "enjoy  the  same  protection  of 
life  and  property  as  in  former  days."  "It  does  not 
belong  to  the  military,"  said  this  order,  "to  decide  upon 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Such  questions  must  be 
settled  by  the  civil  courts.  No  fugitive  slave  will,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  within  our  lines  or  camps  except  when 
specially  ordered  by  the  General  commanding."*  So 
also  General  Burnside,  when  about  to  land  on  the  soil  of 
North  Carolina,  issued  an  order,  February  3d,  1862,  call- 
ing upon  the  soldiers  of  his  army  to  remember  that  they 
were  there  "  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to 
put  down  rebellion,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  of  the  State." 
And  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  after  Fort  Henry  and 
Roanoke  Island  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  Commodore 
Goldsborough  and  General  Burnside  issued  a  joint  proc- 
lamation, denouncing  as  false  and  slanderous  the  attempt 
of  the  rebel  leaders  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
Southern  people  by  telling  them  of  "our  desire  to  de- 
stroy their  freedom,  demolish  their  property  and  liberate 
their  slaves,"  and  declaring  that  the  Government  asked 
only  that  its  authority  might  be  recognized,  and  that  "in 
no  way  or  manner  did  it  desire  to  interfere  with  their 
laws,  constitutionally  established,  their  institutions  of  any 
kind  whatever,  their  property  of  any  sort,  or  their  usages 
in  any  respect."  And,  on  the  1st  of  March,  General 
Curtis,  in  Arkansas,  had  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 

♦  In  regard  to  this  order,  which  was  afterwards  severely  criticised  in  Congress, 
General  Hallock  wrote  the  following  letter  of  explanation : — 

Ukad-Quabtkbs,  Department  or  tue  Missouri,  | 
St.  Lor  is.  December  8, 1861.  » 

My  Drae  Colokbl:— Yours  of  the  4th  Instant  is  just  received.  Order  No.  8  was,  in  mj  raind, 
clearly  a  military  necessity.  Unauthorized  persons,  blacic  or  white,  free  or  slavea,  oiust  be  kept 
oat  of  our  camps,  unless  wo  are  willing  to  ]iubllsh  to  the  enemy  every  thing  we  do  or  intend  to 
do.    It  was  a  military  and  not  a  political  onler. 

I  am  ready  to  carry  out  any  lawful  instructions  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves  which  my  supe- 
riors may  give  me,  and  to  enforce  any  law  which  Congress  may  puss.  But  I  cannot  make  law, 
and  will  not  violate  it  You  know  my  private  opinion  on  the  ptdicy  of  confiscating  the  slave 
property  of  the  rebels  in  arms.  If  Congress  shall  pass  it,  you  may  be  certain  that  I  shall  enforce 
It  Perhaps  my  policy  as  to  the  treatment  of  rebels  and  their  pn»perty  is  as  M-ell  set  out  in  Or- 
der No.  18,  iflsued  the  day  your  letter  was  written,  as  I  could  now  describe  it 

Hon.  F.  P.  Blaib,  Washin^n. 
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people  of  that  State,  denouncing  as  false  and  calumnious 
the  statements  widely  circulated  of  the  designs  and  sen- 
timents of  the  Union  armies,  and  declaring  that  they 
sought  only  "to  put  down  rebellion  by  making  war 
against  those  in  arms,  their  aiders  and  abettors" — and 
that  they  came  to  ''vindicate  the  Constitution,  and  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  civU  and  religious  liberty  under 
a  flag  that  was  embalmed  in  the  blood  of  our  Revolution- 
ary fathers."  In  all  this  the  Government  adhered,  with 
just  and  rigorous  fidelity,  to  the  principles  it  had  adopt- 
ed for  its  conduct  at  the  outset  of  the  war ;  and  in  its 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  cause  of  complaint  and  all  appear- 
ance of  justification  for  those  who  were  in  arms  against  its 
authority,  it  incurred  the  distrust  and  even  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  more  zealous  and  vehement  among  its  own 
friends  and  supporters  in  the  Northern  States. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  action 
among  the  commanders  of  the  several  military  departments, 
upon  the  general  use  to  be  made  of  rebel  property,  the 
President  directed  the  issue  of  the  following  order : — 

Was  Depaxtmemt,  Washii^qton,  July  22,  1868L 
First.  Ordered  that  military  commanders  wjthin  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alurbaraa,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas,  in  an  orderly  manner  seize  and  use  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  several  com- 
mands, for  supplies,  or  for  other  military  purposes;  and  that  while  prop- 
erty may  be  destroyed  for  proper  military  objects,  none  shall  be  destroyed 
in  wantonness  or  malice. 

Second,  That  military  and  naval  commanders  shall  employ  as  laborers, 
within  and  from  said  States,  so  many  persons  of  African  descent  as  can 
be  advantageously  used  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  giving  them  reason- 
able wages  for  their  labor. 

Third,  That,  as  to  both  property,  and  persons  of  African  descent, 
accounts  shall  be  kept  suflSciently  accurate  and  in  detail  to  show  quan- 
tities and  amounts,  and  from  whom  both  property  and  such  persons  shall 
have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  compensation  can  be  made  in  proper 
cases;  and  the  several  departments  of  this  Government  shall  attend  to  and 
perform  their  appropriate  parts  towards  the  execution  of  these  orders. 

By  order  of  the  President ; 

Edwix  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

And  on  the  25th  of  July  he  issued  the  following  procla- 
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mation,  warning  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  against 
persisting  in  their  rebellion,  under  the  penalties  prescribed 
by  the  confiscation  act  passed  by  Congress  at  its  preceding 
session : — 

By  order  qf  the  President  of  the  United  Statee. 

▲  PBOOLAMATION. 

Id  pursuance  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  Oongress,  entitled  ^' An 
Act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July 
17th,  1862,  and  which  Act,  and  the  joint  resolution  explanatory  thereof 
are  herewith  published,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  and  warn  all  persons  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  sixth  section  to  cease  participating  in,  aiding,  countenan- 
cing, or  abetting  the  existing  rebellion,  or  any  rebellion,  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  return  to  their  proper  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  and  seizures  as  within  and 
by  said  sixth  section  provided. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty -fifth  day  of  July,  in  the 

P       -|  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventli. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  nations  during  the  year  1862 
continued  to  be  in  the  main  satisfactory.  The  President 
held  throughout,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  European 
powers,  the  same  firm  and  decided  language  in  regard  to 
the  rebellion  which  had  characterized  the  correspondence 
of  the  previous  year.  OurMinister  in  London,  with  vigi- 
lance and  ability,  pressed  upon  the  British  Government 
the  duty  of  preventing  the  rebel  authorities  from  building 
and  fitting  out  vessels  of  war  in  English  ports  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  but  in  every 
instance  these  remonstrances  were  without  practical  eflTect 
The  Government  could  never  be  convinced  that  the  evi- 
dence in  any  specific  case  was  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
interference,  and  thus  one  vessel  after  another  was  allowed 
to  leave  British  ports,  go  to  some  other  equally  neutral 
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locality  and  take  on  board  munitions  of  war,  and  enter 
upon  its  career  of  piracy  in  the  rebel  service.  As  early 
as  the  18th  of  February,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  had  called  the 
attention  of  Earl  Russell  to  the.  fact  that  a  steam  gunboat, 
afterwards  called  the  Oreto,  was  being  built  in  a  Liverpool 
ship-yard,  under  the  supervision  of  well-known  agents 
of  the  rebel  Government,  and  evidently  intended  for  the 
rebel  service.  The  Foreign  Secretary  replied  that  the 
vessel  was  intended  for  the  use  of  parties  in  Palermo, 
Sicily,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was 
intended  for  any  service  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Adams  sent  evidence  to  show  that  the  claim  of  being 
designed  for  service  in  Sicily  was  a  mere  pretext;  but 
he  failed,  by  this  dispatch,  as  in  a  subsequent  personal 
conference  with  Earl  Russell  on  the  16th  of  April,  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  any  steps  for  her  detention.  She  sailed 
soon  after,  and  was  next  heard  of  at  the  British  ''neutral" 
port  of  Nassau,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  authorities 
at  the  instance  of  the  American  consul,  but  released  by 
the  same  authorities  on  the  arrival  of  Captain  Semmes  to 
take  command  of  her  as  a  Confederate  privateer.  In  Oc- 
tober an  intercepted  letter  was  sent  to  Earl  Russell  by 
Mr.  Adams,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  to  a  person  in  England,  com- 
plaining that  he  had  not  followed  the  Oreto  on  her  de- 
parture from  England  and  taken  command  of  her,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  original  appointment.  In  June,  Mr. 
Adams  called  Earl  Russell's  attention  to  another  power- 
ful war-steamer,  then  in  progress  of  construction  in  the 
ship-yard  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  rebel  service.  This  complaint 
went  through  the  usual  formalities,  was  referred  to  the 
*'  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,"  who 
reported  in  due  time  that  they  could  disco ver  no  evidence 
sufficient  to  warrant  tlie  detention  of  the  vessel.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  evidence  was  produced  which  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
in  ordering  her  detention  ;  but  before  the  necessary  for- 
malities could  be  gone  through  with,  and  through  delays 
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caused,  as  Earl  Russell  afterwards  explained,  by  tlie 
"sudden  development  of  a  malady  of  the  Queen's  ad- 
vocate, totally  incai)acitating  him  for  the  transaction  of 
business,"  the  vessel,  whose .  managers  were  duly  adver- 
tised of  every  thing  that  was  going  on,  slipped  out  of  port, 
took  on  board  an  armament  in  the  Azores,  and  entered 
the  rebel  service  as  a  privateer.  Our  Government  sub- 
sequently notified  the  British  Government  that  it  would 
be  held  responsible  for  all  the  damage  which  this  vessel, 
known  first  as  ''290,"  and  afterwards  as  the  Alabama^ 
might  inflict  on  American  commerce. 

Discussions  were  had  upon  the  refusal  of  the  British 
authorities  to  permit  American  vessels  of  war  to  take  in 
coal  at  Nassau,  upon  the  systematic  attempts  of  British 
merchants  to  violate  our  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  and 
upon  the  recapture,  by  the  crew,  of  the  Emily  St.  Pierre, 
which  had  been  seized  in  attempting  to  run  the  blockade 
at  Charleston,  and  was  on  her  way  as  a  prize  to  the  port 
of  New  York.  The  British  Government  vindicated  her 
rescue  as  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  international  law. 

The  only  incident  of  special  importance  which  occurred 
during  the  year  in  our  foreign  relations,  grew  out  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  secure 
a  joint  effort  at  mediation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rebel  authorities,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  connection  with  his  own 
Government.  Rumors  of  such  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  led  Mr.  Dayton  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  on  the  6tli  of  November, 
at  which  indications  of  such  a  purpose  were  apparent. 
Tlie  attempt  failed,  as  both  the  other  powers  consulted 
declined  to  join  in  any  such  action.  The  French  Govern- 
ment thereupon  determined  to  take  action  alone,  and  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1863,  the  Foreign  Secretary  wrote  to 
the  French  Minister  at  Washington  a  dispatch,  declaring 
the  readiness  of  the  French  Emperor  to  do  any  thing  in 
his  power  which  might  tend  towards  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  suggesting  that  "  nothing  would  hinder  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Avithout  renouncing  tl  c* 
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advantages  which  it  believes  it  can  attain  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war,  from  entering  upon  informal  conferences 
with  the  Confederates  of  the  South,  in  case  they  should 
show  themselves  disposed  thereto."  The  specific  advan- 
tages of  such  a  conference,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
to  be  brought  about,  were  thus  set  forth  in  this  dispatch : — 

Representatives  or  commissioners  of  the  two  parties  could  assemble  at 
Bach  point  as  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  designate,  and.  which  could, 
for  this  purpose,  be  declared  neutral.  Reciprocal  complaints  would  be 
examined  into  at  this  meeting.  In  place  of  the  accusations  which  North 
and  South  mutually  cast  upon  each  other  at  this  time,  would  be  substituted 
an  argumentative  discussion  of  the  interests  which  divide  theni.  They 
would  seek  out  by  means  of  well-ordered  and  profound  deliberations 
whether  these  interests  are  detinitively  irreconcilable — whether  separation 
is  an  extreme  which  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  or  whether  the  memories 
of  a  common  existence,  whether  the  ties  of  any  kind  which  have  made  of 
the  North  and  of  tlie  South  one  sole  and  whole  Federative  State,  and  havo 
home  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are  not  more  powerful 
than  the  causes  which  liavo  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  two  popula- 
tions. A  negotiation,  the  object  of  w)iich  would  be  thus  determinate, 
would  not  involve  any  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  diplomatic  in- 
terventions of  Europe,  and,  without  giving  birth  to  the  same  hopes  as  the 
immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  would  exercise  a  happy  influence 
on  the  march  of  events.  • 

Why,  therefore,  sImjuUI  not  a  combination  which  respects  all  the  rela 
tions  of  the  United  States  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment?  Persuaded  on  our  part  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  their  true 
interests,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  their  attention;  and,  not 
having  sought  in  tlie  project  of  a  mediation  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  any  vain  display  of  influence,  we  would  applaud,  with  entire  free- 
dom from  all  suscei)tibility  of  self-esteem,  the  opening  of  a  negotiation 
which  would  invite  the  two  populations  to  discuss,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Europe,  the  solution  of  their  dilTereuce. 

The  reply  wliicli  the  President  directed  to  be  made  to 
this  proposition  embraces  so  many  points  of  permanent 
interest  and  importance  in  connection  with  his  Adminis- 
tration, that  we  give  it  in  full.     It  was  as  follows : — 

Departmknt  of  Statk,  Washiwoton,  February  6, 1868. 

Sib: — The  intimation  given  in  your  dispatch  of  January  15th,  that  I 

might  expect  a  special  visit  from  M.  Mercier,  has  l)een  realized.    He  called 

on  the  8d  instant,  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  whicli  he  had  just  then 

received  from  M.  Drouyn  de  rUuys  under  the  date  of  the  9th  of  January 
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I  have  taken  the  President's  instructions,  and  I  now  proceed  to  give 
you  his  views  upon  the  subject  in  question. 

It  has  been  considered  with  seriousness,  resulting  from  the  reflection 
that  the  people  of  France  are  known  to  be  faultless  sharers  with  the 
American  nation  in  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of  our  unhappy  civil 
war ;  nor  do  we  on  this,  any  more  than  on  other  occasions,  forget  the 
traditional  friendship  of  the  two  countries,  which  we  unhesitatingly  be- 
lieve has  inspired  the  counsels  that  M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys  has  imparted. 

He  says,  "  the  Federal  Government  does  not  despair,  we  know,  of  giv- 
ing more  active  impulse  to  hostilities ;"  and  again  he  remarks,  **  the  pro- 
traction of  the  struggle,  in  a  word,  has  not  shaken  the  confidence  (of  the 
Federal  Government)  in  the  definite  success  of  its  efforts." 

These  passages  seem  to  me  to  do  unintentional  injustice  to  the  language, 
whether  confidential  or  public,  in  which  this  Government  has  constantly 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  It  certainly  has  had  and  avowed  only 
o;ie  purpose — a  determination  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  country. 
So  far  from  admitting  any  laxity  of  effort,  or  betraying  any  despondency, 
the  Government  has,  on  the  contrary,  borne  itself  cheerfully  in  all  vicissi- 
tudes, with  unwavering  confidence  in  an  early  and  complete  triumph  of 
the  national  cause.  Now,  when  we  are,  in  a  manner,  invited  by  a  friendly 
power  to  review  the  twenty-one  months'  history  of  the  conflict,  we  find 
no  occasion  to  abate  that  confidence.  Through  such  an  alternation  of 
victories  and  defeats  as  is  the  appointed  incident  of  every  war,  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  have  steadily  advanced,  reclaiming 
from  the  insurgents  the  ports,  forts,  and  posts  which  they  had  treacher- 
ously seized  before  the  strift  actually  began,  and  even  before  it  was  seri- 
ously apprehended.  So  many  of  the  States  and  districts  which  the  insur- 
gents included  in  the  field  of  their  projected  exclusive  slaveholding 
dominions  have  already  been  re-established  under  the  flag  of  the  Union, 
that  they  now  retain  only  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas, 
with  half  of  Virginia,  half  of  North  Carolina,  two-thirds  of  South  Caro- 
lina, half  of  Mississippi,  and  one-third  respectively  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  The  national  forces  hold  even  this  small  territory  in  close 
blockade  and  siege. 

This  Government,  if  required,  does  not  hesitate  to  submit  its  achieve- 
ments to  the  test  of  comparison ;  and  it  maintains  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  no  times,  ancient  or  modern,  has  a  nation,  when  rendered 
all  unready  for  combat  by  the  enjoyment  of  eighty  years  of  almost  un- 
broken peace,  so  quickly  awakened  at  the  alarm  of  sedition,  put  forth 
energies  so  vigorous,  and  achieved  successes  so  signal  and  effective  aa 
those  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  this  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
Union. 

M.  Drouyn  de  THuys,  I  fear,  has  taken  other  light  than  the  correspond- 
ence of  this  Government  for  his  guidance  in  ascertaining  its  temper  and 
firmness.  lie  has  probably  read  of  divisions  of  sentiraenfamong  thobo 
who  hold  themselves  forth  as  organs  of  public  opinion  here,  and  has  givon 
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to  them  an  nndne  importance.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  nation 
of  thirty  millions,  civilly  divided  into  forty -one  States  and  Territories, 
which  cover  an  expanse  hardly  less  than  Europe ;  that  the  people  are  a 
pure  democracy,  exercising  everywhere  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  and 
suffrage ;  that  a  great  crisis  necessarily  produces  vehement  as  well  as  pro- 
found debate,  with  sharp  collisions  of  individual,  local,  and  sectional 
interests,  sentiments,  and  ambitions ;  and  that  this  heat  of  controversy  is 
increased  by  the  intervention  of  speculations,  interests,  prejudices,  and 
passions  from  every  other  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is,  however, 
through  such  debates  that  the  agreement  of  the  nation  upon  any  subject 
is  habitually  attained,  its  resolutions  formed,  and  its  policy  established. 
While  there  has  been  much  difference  of  popular  opinion  and  favor 
ooncerning  the  agents  who  shall  carry  on  the  war,  the  principles  on 
which  it  shall  be  waged,  and  the  means  with  which  it  shall  be  pros- 
ecuted, M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys  has  only  to  refer  to  the  statute-book  of 
Ck>ngress  and  the  Executive  ordinances  to  learn  that  the  national  ac- 
tivity has  hitherto  been,  and  yet  is,  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  other 
nation,  whatever  its  form  of  government,  ever  was,  under  circumstances 
of  equally  grave  import  to  its  peace,  safety,  and  welfare.  Not  one  voice 
has  been  raised  anywhere,  out  of  the  immediate  field  of  the  insurrection, 
in  favor  of  foreign  intervention,  of  mediation,  of  arbitration,  or  of  com- 
promise, with  the  relinquishment  of  one  acre  of  the  national  domain,  or 
the  surrender  of  even  one  constitutional  franchise.  At  the  some  time,  it 
is  manifest  to  the  world  that  our  resources  are  yet  abundant,  and  our 
credit  adequate  to  the  existing  emergency. 

What  M.  Drouyn  de  Tlluys  suggests  is,  that  this  Government  shall  ap- 
point commissioners  to  meet,  on  neutral  ground,  commissioners  of  the 
insurgents,  lie  supposes  that  in  the  conferences  to  be  thus  held,  recipro- 
cal complaints  could  be  discussed,  and  in  place  of  the  accusations  which 
the  North  and  South  now  mutually  cost  upon  each  other,  the  conferees 
would  be  engaged  with  discussions  of  the  interests  which  divide  them. 
He  assumes,  further,  that  the  commissioners  would  seek,  by  means  of  well- 
ordered  and  profound  deliberation,  whether  these  interests  are  definitively 
irreconcilable,  whether  separation  is  an  extreme  that  can  no  longer  be 
avoided,  or  whether  the  memories  of  a  common  existence,  the  ties  of  every 
kind  which  have  made  the  North  and  the  South  one  whole  Federative 
State,  and  have  borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are  not 
more  powerful  than  the  causes  which  have  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  populations. 

The  suggestion  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  and  it  may  well  have  been 
thought  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  benevo- 
lent desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  feasible  one.  But  when  M. 
Drouyn  de  THuys  shall  come  to  review  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  must 
necssearily  be  examined  in  this  country,  I  think  he  can  hardly  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  proposition  that,  while  this 
Government  is  engaged  in  suppressing  an  armed  insurrection,  with  tlie 
11 
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pnrpose  of  maintaining  the  constitntional  national  authority,  and  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  country,  it  shall  enter  into  diplomatic  discussion  with 
the  insurgents  upon  the  questions  whether  that  authority  shall  not  he  re- 
nounced, and  whether  the  country  shall  not  he  delivered  over  to  disunion, 
to  he  quickly  followed  by  ever-increasing  anarchy. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  (Government  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
promise the  national  authority  so  far  as  to  enter  into  such  debates,  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  what  good  results  could  be  obtained  by  them. 

The  commissioners  must  agree  in  recommending  either  that  the  Union 
shall  stand  or  that  it  shall  be  voluntarily  dissolved :  or  else  they  must  leave 
the  vital  question  unsettled,  to  abide  at  last  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  The 
Government  has  not  shut  out  the  knowledge  of  the  present  temper,  any 
more  than  of  the  past  purposes,  of  the  insurgents.  There  is  not  the  least 
(ground  to  suppose  that  the  controlling  actors  would  be  persuaded  at  this 
moment,  by  any  arguments  which  national  commissioners  could  offer,  to 
forego  the  ambition  that  has  impelled  them  to  the  disloyal  position  they 
are  occupying.  Any  commissioners  who  should  be  appointed  by  these 
actors,  or  through  their  dictation  or  influence,  must  enter  the  conference 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  pledged  to  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  insur- 
gent chiefs.  The  loyal  people  in  the  insurrectionary  States  would  be  un- 
heard, and  any  offer  of  peace  by  this  Government,  on  the  condition  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  must  necessarily  bd  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  this  Government  has 
not  the  least  thought  of  relinquishing  the  trust  which  has  been  confided 
to  it  by  the  nation  under  the  most  solemn  of  all  political  sanctions ;  and 
if  it  had  any  such  thought,  it  would  still  have  abundant  reason  to  know 
that  peace  proposed  at  the  cost  of  dissolution  would  be  immediately,  un- 
reservedly, and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  American  people.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  that  European  statesmen  make,  if  they  suppose  this  people  are 
demoralized.  Whatever,  in  the  cose  of  an  insurrection,  the  people  of 
France,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Switzerland,  or  of  the  Netherlands  would 
do  to  save  their  national  existence,  no  matter  how  the  strife  might  be  re- 
garded by  or  might  affect  foreign  nations,  just  so  much,  and  certainly  no 
less,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  do,  if  necessary  to  save  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  the  region  which  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  and  by  the  shores  of  the  Gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Mexico,  together 
with  the  free  and  common  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi,  Ohio,  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  and 
other  natural  highways  by  which  this  land,  which  to  them  is  at  once  a 
land  of  inheritance  and  a  land  of  promise,  is  opened  and  watered.  Even 
if  the  agents  of  the  American  people  now  exercising  their  power  should, 
through  fear  or  faction,  fall  below  this  height  of  the  national  virtue,  they 
would  be  speedily,  yet  constitutionally,  replaced  by  others  of  sterner 
character  and  patriotism. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  also,  that  M.  Dronyn  de  I'Huys  errs  in  his 
description  of  the  parties  to  the  present  conflict.     We  have  here,  in  tlio 
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political  sense,  no  North  and  Sonth,  no  Northern  and  Sonthem  States. 
We  have  an  insurrectionary  party,  which  is  located  chiefly  upon  and  adja- 
cent to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
ft  loyal  people,  who  constitute  not  only  Northern  States,  hut  also  Eastern, 
Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  heretofore  submitted  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  President's  views  of  the  interests,  and  the  ideas  more  effective 
for  the  time  than  even  interests,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  American  Government  and  people  to  maintain  the  Federal 
Union.  The  President  has  done  the  same  thing  in  his  Messages  and  other 
public  declarations.  I  refrain,  therefore,  from  reviewing  that  argument  in 
connection  with  the  existing  question. 

M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  draws  to  his  aid  the  conferences  which  took  place 
between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  in  our  Revolutionary  War.  He 
will  allow  us  to  assume  that  action  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation  must  accord 
with  its  necessities,  and  therefore  can  seldom  be  conformed  to  precedents. 
Great  Britain,  when  entering  on  the  negotiations,  had  manifestly  come  to 
entertain  doubts  of  her  ultimate  success ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  councils 
of  the  Colonies  could  not  fail  to  take  new  courage,  if  not  to  gain  other 
advantage,  when  the  parent  State  compromised  so  far  as  to  treat  of  peace 
on  the  terms  of  conceding  their  independence. 

It  is  true,  indeeci,  that  peace  must  come  at  some  time,  and  that  con- 
ferences must  attend,  if  they  arc  not  allowed  to  precede  the  pacification. 
There  is,  however,  a  better  form  for  such  conferences  than  the  one  which 
M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  suggests.  The  latter  would  be  palpably  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  would  carry  no  weight, 
because  destitute  of  the  sanction  necessary  to  bind  either  the  disloyal  or 
the  loyal  portions  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  furnishes  a  constitutional  forum  for  debates  between  the 
alienated  parties.  Senators  and  representatives  from  the  loyal  portion 
of  the  people  are  there  already,  freely  empowered  to  confer ;  and  seats 
also  are  vacant,  and  inviting  senators  and  representatives  of  this  discon- 
tented party  who  may  be  constitutionally  sent  there  from  the  States  in- 
volved in  the  insurrection.  Moreover,  the  conferences  which  can  thus  be 
held  in  Congress  have  this  great  advantage  over  any  that  could  be  organ- 
ized upon  the  plan  of  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys,  namely,  that  the  Congress,  if 
it  were  thought  wise,  could  call  a  national  convention  to  adopt  its  recom- 
mendations, and  give  them  all  the  solemnity  and  binding  force  of  organic 
law.  Such  conferences  between  the  alienated  parties  may  be  said  to  have 
already  begun.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri 
— States  which  are  claimed  by  the  insurgents — are  already  represented  in 
Congress,  and  submitting  with  perfect  freedom  and  in  a  proper  spirit 
their  advice  upon  the  course  best  calculated  to  bring  about,  in  the  shortest 
time,  a  firm,  lasting,  and  honorable  peace.  Representatives  have  been 
sent  also  from  Louisiana,  and  others  are  understocd  to  be  coming  from 
Arkansas. 
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There  is  a  preponderating  argument  in  favor  of  the  Congressional  form 
of  conference  over  that  which  is  suggested  b^  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys, 
namely,  that  while  an  accession  to  the  latter  would  bring  this  Govern- 
ment into  a  concurrence  with  the  insurgents  in  disregarding  and  setting 
aside  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
would  be  of  pernicious  example,  the  Congressional  conference,  on  the 
contrary,  preserves  and  gives  new  strength  to  that  sacred  writing  which 
must  continue  through  future  ages  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Republic. 

You  will  be  at  liberty  to  read  this  dispatch  to  M.  Drouyn  de  THuyB, 
and  to  give  him  a  copy  if  he  shall  desire  it. 

To  the  end  that  yon  may  be  informed  of  the  whole  case,  I  transmit  a 
copy  of  M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys^s  dispatch. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Sewabd. 

The  eflfect  of  this  dispatch  was  very  marked.  It  put  an 
end  to  all  talk  of  foreign  intervention  in  any  form,  and 
met  the  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country.  Its  closing  suggestions, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Southern  States  could  resume 
their  old  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  were  re- 
garded as  significant  indications  of  the  policy  the  Ad- 
ministration was  inclined  to  pursue  whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  restoration  should  become  practical ;  and  while 
they  were  somewhat  sharply  assailed  in  some  quarters, 
they  commanded  the  general  assent  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

The  subject  of  appointing  commissioners  to  confer  with 
the  authorities  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  had  been  dis- 
cussed, before  the  appearance  of  this  correspondence,  in 
the  Northern  States.  It  had  emanated  from  the  party 
most  openly  in  hostility  to  the  Administration,  and  those 
men  in  that  party  who  had  been  most  distinctly  opposed 
to  any  measures  of  coercion,  or  any  resort  to  force  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  rebellion.  It  was  represented 
by  these  persons  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Confed- 
eracy were  restrained  from  abandoning  the  contest  only 
by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  Government  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  without  undue  humiliation 
and  dishonor ;  and  in  December,  Hon.  Fernando  Wood, 
of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  President,  informing  him  that 
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he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Southern  States  would  "  send 
representatives  to  the  next  Congress,  provided  a  full  and 
general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  do  so,"  and  ask- 
ing the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  these  assurances. 

To  this  request  the  President  made  the  following  re- 
ply:— 

Ezsoumrs  Han8iom,  WASHnraTOM,  D^cemb^r  1%  1802. 
Hon.  Fernando  Wood  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Yonr  letter  of  the  8th,  with  the  accompanying  note  of 
same  date,  was  received  yesterday. 

The  most  important  paragraph  in  the  letter,  as  I  consider,  is  in  these 
words:  "On  the  25th  of  November  last  I  was  advised  by  an  authority 
which  I  deemed  likely  to  be  well  informed,  as  well  as  reliable  and  truth- 
fol,  that  the  Southern  States  woald  send  representatives  to  the  next  Con- 
gress, provided  that  a  full  and  general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  do 
so.  No  guarantee  or  terms  were  asked  for  other  than  the  amnesty  re- 
ferred to." 

I  strongly  suspect  your  information  will  prove  to  be  groundless ;  never- 
theless, I  thank  you  for  communicating  it  to  me.  Understanding  the 
phrase  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted — "  the  Southern  States  would  send 
representatives  to  the  next  Congress  " — ^to  be  substantially  the  same  as 
that  "the  people  of  the  Southern  States  would  cease  resistance,  and  would 
reinaugurate,  submit  to,  and  maintain  the  national  authority  within  the 
limits  of  such  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  I  say 
that  in  such  case  the  war  would  cease  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  if  within  a  reasonable  time  "  a  full  and  general  amnesty"  were 
necessary  to  such  end,  it  would  not  be  withheld. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  now  to  communicate  this,  formally 
or  informally,  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  My  belief  is  that 
they  already  know  it ;  and  when  they  choose,  if  ever,  they  can  commu- 
nicate with  me  unequivocally.  Nor  do  I  think  it  proper  now  to  suspend 
military  operations  to  try  any  experiment  of  negotiation. 

I  should  nevertheless  receive,  with  great  pleasure,  the  exact  informa- 
tion you  now  have,  and  also  such  other  as  you  may  in  any  way  obtain. 
Such  information  might  be  more  valuable  before  the  1st  of  January  than 
pfterwards. 

While  there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  which  I  shall  dread  to  see  in  his- 
tory, it  is,  perhaps,  better  for  the  present  that  its  existence  should  not 
become  public.     I  therefore  have  to  request  that  you  will  regard  it  m 

confidential.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  mtimation  in  this  letter  that  information  concerning 
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the  alleged  willingness  of  the  rebels  to  resume  their  alle- 
giance, "might  be  more  valuable  before  the  1st  of  Jan 
uary  than  afterwards,"  had  reference  to  the  Bmancipation 
Proclamation,  which  he  proposed  to  issue  on  that  day, 
unless  the  oflfer  of  his  preliminary  proclamation  should 
be  accepted.  That  proclamation  had  been  issued  on  the 
22d  of  September,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  under 
which  this  step  was  taken,  was  clearly  indicated  in  the 
following  remarks  made  by  the  President  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  that  month,  in  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment of  a  serenade  at  the  Executive  Mansion : — 

Fellow-Citizens  : — I  appear  before  you  to  do  little  more  than  acknowl- 
edge the  courtesy  yon  pay  me,  and  to  thank  you  for  it.  I  have  not  been 
distinctly  informed  why  it  is  that  on  this  occasion  yon  appear  to  do  me 
this  honor,  though  I  snppose  it  is  becanse  of  the  proclamation.  What  I 
did,  I  did  after  a  very  full  deliberation,  and  under  a  very  heavy  and  sol- 
emn sense  of  responsibility.  I  can  only  trust  in  God  I  have  made  no  mis- 
take. I  shall  make  no  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  sustain  what  I  have 
done  or  said  by  any  comment.  It  is  now  for  the  country  and  the  world 
to  pass  judgment,  and  may  be  take  action  upon  it.  I  will  say  no  more 
upon  this  subject.  In  my  position  I  am  environed  with  diflSculties.  Yet 
they  are  scarcely  so  great  as  the  difficulties  of  those  who,  upon  the  battle- 
field, are  endeavoring  to  purchase  with  their  blood  and  their  lives  the  fu- 
ture happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  country.  Let  us  never  forget  them. 
On  the  14th  and  17th  days  of  this  present  month  there  have  been  battles 
bravely,  skilfully,  and  successfully  fought.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  par- 
ticulars. Let  us  be  sure  that,  in  giving  praise  to  certain  individuals,  we 
do  no  injustice  to  others.  I  only  ask  you,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  few 
remarks,  to  give  three  hearty  cheers  to  all  good  and  brave  officers  and 
men  who  fought  those  successful  battles. 

In  November  the  President  published  the  following 
order  regarding  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest,  and 
the  vice  of  profanity,  in  the  army  and  navy : — 

EziouTiTx  Maksioit,  Wasbikotom,  Kovtmb^r  18, 1868. 
The  President,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  desires  and 
enjoins  the  orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in 
the  military  and  naval  sertice.  The  importance  for  man  and  beast  of  the 
prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  sailors, 
a  becoming  deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  a  Christian  people,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  army  and 
navy  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity. 
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The  discipline  and  character  of  the  National  forces  should  not  suffer, 
nor  the  cause  thej  defend  he  imperilled,  hj  the  profanation  of  the  day  or 
name  of  the  Most  High.  **  At  this  time  of  public  distress,"  adopting  the 
words  of  Washington  in  1776,  ^*men  may  find  enough  to  do  in  the  service 
of  God  and  their  country,  without  abandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  im- 
morality." The  first  general  order  issued  by  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  oar 
institutions  were  founded,  and  should  ever  be  defended.  ^^  The  general 
hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  and  man  will  endeavor  to  live  and  act 
as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties 
itf  his  country." 

A.  LorooLV. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  SESSION  OP  1862-»63.— MESSAGE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  ACTION  OP  THE  SESSION. 

Feb  President's  Message. — Abe  the  IIebel  States  Aliens? — ^The  P»>- 

TISION  FOB  A   DbAFT. — MESSAGE  ON  THE  FINANCES   AND    CURBBNOT. — 

Admission  of  Westebn  Vibginia. — Close  of  the  Session. 

The  third  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  opened 
on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1862 — the  supporters  of  the 
Administration  having  a  large  majority  in  both  branches. 
The  general  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  progress 
made  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
following  Message  of  President  Lincoln,  which  was  sent 
in  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  session : — 

Fellow-  CitiuM  of  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Sepresentative$ : — 

Since  yoar  last  annaal  assembling,  another  year  of  health  and  bonntifoi 
harvests  has  passed,  and  while  it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless 
as  with  the  return  of  peace,  we  can  but  press  on,  guided  by  the  best  light 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that,  in  His  own  good  time  and  wise  way,  all  will 
be  well. 

The  correspondence,  touching  foreign  affairs,  which  has  taken  plac^e 
during  the  last  year,  is  herewith  submitted,  in  virtual  compliance  with  a 
request  to  that  effect  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  near  tl^e  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with 
other  nations  is  less  gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former  periods, 
it  is  certinly  more  satisfactory  than  a  nation  so  unhappily  distracted  as 
we  are  might  reasonably  have  apprehended.  In  the  month  of  June  last 
there  were  some  grounds  to  expect  that  the  maritime  Powers,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  domestic  difficulties,  so  unwisely  and  unncessarily, 
as  we  think,  recognized  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent,  would  soon  recede 
from  that  position,  which  has  proved  only  less  injurious  to  themselves 
than  to  our  own  country.  But  the  temporary  reverses  which  afterwards 
befell  the  National  arms,  and  which  were  exaggerated  by  our  own 
disloyal  citizens  abroad,  have  hitherto  delayed  that  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice. 

The  civil  war  which  has  so  radically  change<l  for  the  moment  the  occu- 
pations and  habits  of  the  American  people,  has  necessarily  disturbed  the 
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social  condition,  and  affected  very  deeply  the  prosperity  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  have  carried  on  a  commerce  that  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing throughout  a  period  of  half  a  century.  It  has,  at  the  same  tim(\ 
excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which  have  produced  a  pro- 
found agitation  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  this  unusual  agitation 
we  have  forborne  from  taking  part  in  any  controversy  between  foreign 
States,  and  between  parties  or  factions  in  such  States.  We  have  attempt- 
ed no  propagandism,  and  acknowledged  no  revolution.  But  we  have  left 
to  every  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and  management  of  its  own  affcurs. 
Our  struggle  has  been,  of  course,  contemplated  by  foreign  nations  with 
reference  less  to  its  own  merits  than  to  its  supposed  and  often  exaggerated 
effects  and  consequences  resulting  to  those  nations  themselves.  Never- 
theless, complaint  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  even  of  it  were  just, 
would  certainly  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britidn  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
has  been  put  into  operation  with  a  good  prospect  of  complete  success.  It 
is  an  occasion  of  special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  execution  of  it 
on  the  part  of  Her  Mfyesty's  Government  has  been  marked  with  a  jealous 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of  their  moral 
and  loyal  citizens. 

The  convention  with  Hanover  for  the  abolition  of  the  stade  dues 
has  been  carried  into  full  effect,  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  blockade  of  three  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  could  not  be  established 
and  vigorously  enforced,  in  a  season  of  great  commercial  activity  like  the 
present,  without  committing  occasional  mistakes,  and  inflicting  uninten- 
tional injuries  upon  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects. 

A  civil  war  occurring  in  a  country  where  foreigners  reside  and  carry 
on  trade  under  treaty  stipulations  is  necessarily  fruitful  of  complaints  of 
the  violation  of  neutral  rights.  All  such  collisions  tend  to  excite  misap- 
prehensions, and  possibly  to  produce  mutual  reclamations  between  nations 
which  have  a  common  interest  in  preserving  peace  and  fnendship.  In 
clear  cases  of  these  kinds  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  heard  and  redressed 
complaints  which  have  been  presented  by  friendly  Powers.  There  is  still, 
however,  a  large  and  an  augmenting  number  of  doubtful  cases,  upon 
which  the  Government  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  Governments  whose 
protection  is  demanded  by  the  claimants.  There  are,  moreover,  many 
cases  in  which  the  United  States,  or  their  citizens,  suffer  wrongs  from  the 
naval  or  military  authorities  of  foreign  nations,  which  the  Governments 
of  these  States  are  not  at  once  prepared  to  redress.  I  have  proposed  to 
some  of  the  foreign  States  thus  interested  mutual  conventions  to  examine 
and  adjust  such  complaints.  This  proposition  has  been  made  especially 
to  Great  Britain,  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Prussia.  In  each  case  it  has 
been  kindly  received,  but  has  not  yet  been  formally  adopted. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  the 
owners  of  the  Norwegian  bark  Admiral  P.  Tordenskiold,  which  vessel 
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was  in  May,  1861,  prevented  by  the  commander  of  the  blockading  force 
off  Charleston  from  leaving  that  port  with  cargo,  notwithstanding  a  sim- 
ilar privilege  had,  shortly  before,  been  granted  to  an  English  vessel.  I 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  cause  the  papers  in  the  case  to  be 
commnnicated  to  the  proper  committees. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  me  by  many  free  Americans  of  African 
descent  to  favor  their  emigration,  with  a  view  to  sach  colonization  as  was 
contemplated  in  recent  acts  of  Congress.  Other  parties,  at  home  and 
abroad — some  from  interested  motives,  others  npon  patriotic  considera- 
tions, and  still  others  inflaenced  by  philanthropic  sentiments — have  sug- 
gested similar  measnres ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  Span- 
ish-American Republics  have  protested  against  the  sending  of  such  colo- 
nies to  their  respective  territories.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
declined  to  move  any  such  colony  to  any  State  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  its  Government,  with  an  agreement  on  its  part  to  receive  and 
protect  such  emigrants  in  all  the  rights  of  freemen ;  and  I  have  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  the  several  States  situated  within  the  tropics,  or 
having  colonies  there,  to  negotiate  with  them,  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the  voluntary  emigration  of  persons  of  that 
class  to  their  respective  territories,  upon  conditions  which  shall  be  equal, 
just,  and  humane.  Liberia  and  Ilayti  are,  as  yet,  the  only  countries  to 
which  colonists  of  African  descent  from  here  could  go  with  certainty  of 
being  received  and  adopted  as  citizens ;  and  I  regret  to  say  such  persona, 
contemplating  colonization,  do  not  seem  so  willing  to  migrate  to  those 
countries  as  to  some  others,  nor  so  willing  as  I  think  their  interest  de- 
mands. I  believe,  however,  opinion  among  them  in  this  respect  is 
improving ;  and  that  ere  long  there  will  be  an  augmented  and  considera- 
ble migration  to  both  these  countries  from  the  United  States. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

A  commercial  and  consular  treaty  has  been  negotiated,  subject  to  the 
Senate^s  consent,  with  Liberia ;  and  a  similar  negotiation  is  now  pending 
with  the  Republic  of  Hay  ti.  A  considerable  improvement  of  the  national 
commerce  is  expected  to  result  from  these  measures. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Rome,  and 
the  other  European  States  remain  undisturbed.  Very  favorable  rela- 
tions also  continue  to  be  maintained  with  Turkey,  Morocco,  China,  and 
Japan. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  not  only  been  no  change  of  our  previous 
Telations  with  the  Independent  States  of  our  own  continent,  but  more 
friendly  sentiments  than  have  heretofore  existed  are  believed  to  be  en- 
tertained by  these  neighbors,  whose  safety  and  progress  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  own.  This  statement  especially  applies  to  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Peru,  and  Chili. 

The  commission  under  the  convention  with  the  Eepublio  cf  New  Gra 
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Bflda  olosed  its  session  without  having  andited  and  passed  apon  all  the 
claims  which  were  submitted  to  it.  A  proposition  is  pending  to  revive 
the  convention,  that  it  be  able  to  do  more  complete  justice.  The  joint 
commission  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
has  completed  its  labors  and  submitted  its  report. 

I  have  favored  the  project  for  connecting  the  United  States  with  Eu- 
rope by  an  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  a  similar  project  to  extend  the  tele- 
^aph  from  San  Francisco  to  connect  by  a  Pacific  telegraph  with  the  line 
which  is  being  extended  across  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
have  remained  undisturbed  by  the  civil  war;  and  they  are  exhibiting 
such  evidence  of  prosperity  as  justifies  an  expectation  that  some  of  them 
will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  be  organized  as  States,  and  be  constitution- 
ally admitted  into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  immense  mineral  resources  of  some  of  those  Territories  ought  to 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every  step  in  that  direction  would 
have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  dimin- 
ish the  burdens  of  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of  your  serious  considera- 
tion whether  some  extraordinary  measures  to  promote  that  end  cannot 
be  adopted.  The  means  which  suggests  itself  as  most  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive, is  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  mineral  regions  in  those  Territories, 
with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  its  results  at  home  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— results  which  cannot  fail  to  be  auspicious. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  will  claim  your  most  diligent  considera- 
tion. The  vast  expenditures  incident  to  the  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions required  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  have  been  hitherto 
met  with  a  promptitude  and  certainty  unusual  in  similar  circumstances; 
and  the  public  credit  has  been  fully  maintained.  The  continuance  of  the 
war,  however,  and  the  increased  disbursements  made  necessary  by  the 
augmented  forces  now  in  the  field,  demand  your  best  reflections  as  to  the 
best  modes  of  providing  the  necessary  revenue,  without  injury  to  busi- 
ness, and  with  the  least  possible  burdens  upon  labor. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  your  last  session,  made  large  issues  of  United  States  notes 
unavoidable.  In  no  other  way  could  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  the 
satisfaction  of  other  just  demands,  be  so  economically  or  so  well  provided 
for.  The  judicious  legislation  of  Congress,  securing  the  receivability  of 
these  notes  for  loans  and  internal  duties,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender 
for  other  debts,  has  made  them  a  universal  currency,  and  has  satisfied, 
partially  at  least,  and  for  the  time,  the  long  felt  want  of  a  uniform  circu- 
lating medium,  saving  thereby  to  the  people  immense  sums  in  discounts 
and  exchanges. 

A  return  to  specie  payments,  however,  at  the  earliest  period  (compati- 
ble with  due  regard  to  all  interests  concerned,  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view.  Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  always  injurious,  and 
to  reduce  these  fluctuations  to  the  lowest  possible  point  will  always  be  a 
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leading  purpose  in  wise  legislation.  Gonyertibility,  prompt  and  certain 
convertibility  into  coin,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and 
surest  safeguard  against  them ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a 
circulation  of  United  States  notes,  payable  in  coin,  and  sufficiently  large 
for  the  wants  of  the  people,  can  be  permanently,  usefully,  and  safely 
maintained. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  mode  in  which  the  necessary  provision  for 
the  public  wants  can  be  made,  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  safe  and 
uniform  currency  secured? 

I  know  of  none  which  promises  so  certain  results,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  so  unobjectionable  as  the  organization  of  banking  associations,  nn- 
der  a  general  act  of  Congress,  well  guarded  in  its  provisions.  To  such 
associations  the  Government  might  furnish  circulating  notes,  on  the 
security  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  These  notes, 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  proper  officers,  being  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance and  security,  and  convertible  always  into  coin,  would  at  once 
protect  labor  against  the  evils  of  a  vicious  currency,  and  facilitate  com- 
merce by  cheap  and  safe  exchanges. 

A  moderate  reservation  from  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would  compen- 
sate the  United  States  for  the  prcp:i**ation  and  distribution  of  the  notes, 
and  a  general  supervision  of  the  system,  and  would  lighten  the  burden 
of  that  part  of  tlie  public  debt  employed  as  securities.  The  public  credit, 
moreover,  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  negotiation  of  new  loans 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  steady  market  demand  for  Government  bonds 
which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would  create. 

It  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  the  measure,  of  considerable 
weight,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  would  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  all 
existing  interests,  by  the  opportunity  offered  to  existing  institutions  to 
reorganize  under  the  act,  substituting  only  the  secured  uniform  national 
circulation  for  the  local  and  various  circulation,  secured  and  unsecured, 
now  issued  by  them. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  from  all  sources,  including  loans,  and 
balance  from  the  preceding  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  June^  1862,  were  $583,885,247.60,  of  which  sum  $49,056,397.62  were 
derived  from  customs;  $1,795,331.78  from  the  direct  tax;  from  publio 
lands,  $152,203.77;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $931,787.64;  from  loans 
in  all  forms,  $529,692,460.50.  The  remainder,  $2,257,065.80,  was  the 
balance  from  last  year. 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were  for  Congressional, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  purposes,  $5,939,009.29;  for  foreign  intercourse, 
$1,839,710.85 ;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  the  mints,  loans, 
post-office  deficiencies,  collection  of  revenue,  and  other  like  charges, 
$14,129,771.50;  for  expenses  under  the  Interior  Department,  $3,102,- 
986.52 ;  under  the  War  Department,  $394,368,407.36 ;  under  the  Navy 
Department,  $42,674,569.69;  for  interest  on  public  debt,  $18,190,324.45; 
and  for  payment  of  public  debt,  including  reimbursement  of  temporary 
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loan,  and  redemptions,  $96,096,922.09;  making  an  aggregate  of  $570,- 
841,700.25,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1862,  of  $18,048,546.81. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  $96,096,922.09,  expended  for 
reimbnrsements  and  redemption  of  public  debt,  being  included  also  in 
the  loans  made,  may  be  properly  deducted,  both  from  receipts  and  ezpen- 
ditnrea,  leaving  the  actual  receipts  for  the  year  $487,788,824.97,  and  the 
expenditures,  $474,744,778.16. 

Other  information  on  the  subject  of  the  finances  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whose  statements  and  views 
I  invite  your  most  candid  and  considerate  attention. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  are  herewith 
transmitted.  These  reports,  though  lengthy,  are  scarcely  more  than 
brief  abstracts  of  the  very  numerous  and  extensive  transactions  and 
operations  conducted  through  those  Departments.  Nor  could  I  give  a 
summary  of  them  here,  upon  any  principle  which  would  admit  of  its 
being  much  shorter  than  the  reports  themselves.  I  therefore  content 
myself  with  laying  the  reports  before  you,  and  asking  your  attention  to 
them. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  a  decided  improvement  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  compared  with  several  pre- 
ceding years.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1861  amounted  to 
$8,849,296.40,  which  embraced  the  revenue  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  for  three-quarters  of  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  cessation 
of  revenue  from  the  so-called  seceded  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  increase  of  the  correspondence  of  the  loyal  States  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  revenue  during  the  same  year  of  $8,299,820.90, 
being  only  $50,000  less  than  was  derived  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  during  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  show  a  still  more 
favorable  result.  The  amount  expended  in  1861  was  $13,606,759.11. 
For  the  last  year  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $11,125,364.13,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  about  $2,481,000  in  the  expenditures  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  and  about  $3,750,000  as  compared  witli  tlie  fiscal  year 
1860.  The  deficiency  in  the  Department  for  the  previous  year  was 
$4,551,966.98.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  reduced  to  $2,112,814.57. 
These  favorable  results  are  in  part  owing  to  the  cessation  of  mail  service 
in  Uie  insurrectionary  States,  and  in  part  to  a  careful  review  of  all  expen- 
ditures in  that  department  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  efficiency 
of  the  postal  service,  it  is  believed,  has  also  been  much  improved.  The 
Postmaster-General  has  also  opened  a  correspondence,  through  the  De- 
partment of  State,  with  foreign  Governments,  proposing  a  convention  of 
postal  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  simplifyiiig  the  rates  of  foreign 
postage,  and  to  expedite  the  foreign  mails.  This  proposition,  equally  im- 
portant to  our  adopted  citizens  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country,  has  been  favorably  entertained  and  agree  J  to  by  all  the  Govern- 
ments from  whom  replies  have  been  received. 
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I  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  snggestions  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  his  report  respecting  the  farther  legislation  required,  in  hU 
opinion,  for  the  heneUt  of  the  postal  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  public 
lands: — 

The  public  lands  have  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  From  the 
1st  July,  1861,  to  the  80th  September,  1862,  the  entire  cash  receipts  from 
the  salo  of  lands  were  $137,476.26 — a  som  much  less  than  the  expenses 
of  our  land  system  during  the  same  period.  The  homestead  law,  which 
will  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  offers  such  inducements  to 
settlers  that  sales  for  cash  cannot  be  expected,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expense  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  cost  of  surveying 
and  bringing  the  land  into  market. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  sum  here  stated  as  arising  from  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  sum  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
reported  from  the  Treasury  Department,  arises,  as  I  understand,  from 
the  fact  that  the  periods  of  time,  though  apparently,  were  not  really 
coincident  at  the  beginning-point — the  Treasury  report  including  a  con- 
siderable sum  now  which  had  previously  been  reported  from  the  inte- 
rior— sufficiently  large  to  greatly  overreach  the  sum  derived  from  the 
three  months  now  reported  upon  by  the  Interior,  and.  not  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  Indian  tribes  upon  our  frontiers  have,  during  the  past  year,  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and,  at  several  points,  have  engaged  in 
open  hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  in  their  vicinity.  The 
tribes  occupying  the  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  insur- 
gents. Those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States  were  driven  from 
the  country.  The  chief  of  the  Cherokoes  has  visited  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  former  relations  of  the  tribe  with  the  United 
States.  He  alleges  that  they  were  constrained,  by  superior  force,  to  en- 
ter into  treaties  with  the  insurgents,  and  that  the  United  States  neg- 
lected to  furnish  the  protection  which  their  treaty  stipulations  required. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  attacked 
the  settlement  in  their  vicinity  with  extreme  ferocity,  killing,  indiscrimi- 
nately, men,  women,  and  children.  This  attack  was  wholly  unexpected, 
and  therefore  no  means  of  defence  had  been  provided.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  eight  hundred  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  IIow  this  outbreak  was  in- 
duced is  not  definitely  known,  and  suspicions,  which  may  be  unjust,  need 
not  be  stated.  Information  was  received  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  from 
different  sources,  about  the  time  hostilities  were  commenced,  that  a  si 
multaneous  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  white  settlements  by  all  the 
tril)es  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tho 
State  of  Minnesota  has  suffered  great  iixjury  from  this  Indian  war.  A 
large  portion  of  her  territory  has  been  depopulated,  and  a  severe  loas 
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has  been  sustained  by  tbo  destruction  of  property.  The  people  of  thai 
State  manifest  mach  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  as  a  guarantee  against  future  hostilities.  The  Oom- 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  furnish  full  details.  I  submit  for  your 
especial  consideration  whether  our  Indian  system  shall  not  be  remodelled. 
Many  wise  and  good  men  have  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  this  can 
be  profitably  done. 

I  submit  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  commissioners,  which  shows 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  enterprise  of  constructing  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  And  this  suggests  the  earliest  completion  of  this  road, 
and  also  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  upon  the  projects  now  pending 
before  them  for  enlarging  the  capacities  of  the  great  canals  in  New  York 
and  Illinois,  as  being  of  vital  and  rapidly  increasing  importance  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  especially  to  the  vast  interior  region  hereinafter  to  be 
noticed  at  some  greater  length.  I  purpose  having  prepared  and  laid  be- 
fore you  at  an  early  day  some  interesting  and  valuable  statistical  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject.  The  military  and  commercial  importance  of 
enlarging  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  improving  the  Illinois 
River,  is  presented  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Webster  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  now  transmitted  to  Congress.    I  respectfully  ask  attention  to  it. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  of  May 
last,  I  have  caused  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
to  be  organized. 

The  Commissioner  informs  me  that  within  the  period  of  a  few  months 
this  department  has  established  an  extensive  system  of  correspondence 
and  exchanges,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  promises  to  effect  highly 
beneficial  results  in  the  development  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  recent 
improvements  in  agriculture,  in  the  introduction  of  now  products,  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  dilferent  States.  Also, 
that  it  will  soon .  be  prepared  to  distribute  largely  seeds,  cereals,  plants, 
and  cuttings,  and  has  already  published  and  liberally  diffused  much  valu- 
able information  in  anticipation  of  a  more  elaborate  report,  which  will  in 
due  time  be  furnished,  embracing  some  valuable  tests  in  chemical  science 
now  in  progress  in  the  laboratory. 

The  creation  of  this  department  was  for  the  more  immediate  benefit 
of  a  large  class  of  our  most  valuable  fellow-citizens ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
liberal  basis  upon  which  it  has  been  organized  will  not  only  meet  your 
approbation,  but  that  it  will  realize,  at  no  distant  day,  all  the  fondest 
anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  and  become  the  fruitful  source 
of  advantage  to  all  our  people. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September  last,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Executive,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  accordance*  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
that  paper,  I  now  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be  called 
"compensated  emancipation." 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws 
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The  territory  is  the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  durability.  **  One  gener- 
ation passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  abidcth 
forever."  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and  estimate  this 
ever-enduring  part.  That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  owned 
and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  well  adapted  to  the 
home  of  one  national  family,  and  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  two  or  more. 
Its  vast  extent,  and  its  variety  of  climate  and  productions,  are  of  advan- 
tage in  this  age  for  one  people,  whatever  they  might  have  been  in  former 
ages.  Steam,  telegraphs,  and  intelligence  have  brought  these  to  be  an 
advantageous  combination  for  one  united  people. 

In  the  Inaugural  Address  I  briefly  pointed  out  the  total  inadequacy  of 
disunion  as  a  remedy  for  the  differences  between  the  people  of  the  two 
sections.  I  did  so  in  language  which  I  cannot  improve,  and  which,  there- 
fore, I  beg  to  repeat : — 

"  One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be 
extended;  while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be 
extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dispute.  The  fugitive  slave  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a 
community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  the 
law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation 
in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be 
cured ;  and  it  would  be  worse,  in  both  eases,  after  the  separation  of  the 
sections  than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed, 
would  be  ultimately  revived  without  restriction  in  one  section;  while 
fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered 
at  all  by  the  other. 

"Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our 
respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  tlie  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the  ditfercnt  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and  intercourse, 
either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it.  possible, 
then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory 
after  separation  than  before  ?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends 
can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faitlifully  enforced  between  aliens 
than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  tight 
always;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  eitiier, 
you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  as  to  terms  of  intercourse, 
are  again  upon  you." 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national  boundary, 
upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through,  from  east  to  west,  upon  the  line 
between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall  find  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  its  length  are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or 
soon  to  be  populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides;  while  nearly  all  its  re- 
maining length  are  merely  surveyors'  lines,  over  which  people  may  walk 
back  and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of  their  prcvsence.  No  part  of 
this  line  can  be  made  any  more  difiicult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down  on 
paper  or  parchment  as  a  national  boundary.    The  fact  of  separation,  if  it 
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eoraes,  gives  np,  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  section,  the  fugitive  slave 
rlanse,  along  with  all  other  constitutional  obligations  upon  the  section 
seceded  from,  while  I  should  expect  no  treaty  stipulation  would  ever  be 
made  to  take  its  place. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  great  interior  region,  bounded  east 
by  the  Alleghanies,  north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of  com  and 
cotton  meets,  and  which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Tennessee,  all 
of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
part  of  Colorado,  already  has  above  ten  millions  of  people,  and  will  have 
fifty  millions  within  fifty  years,  if  not  prevented  by  any  political  folly  or 
mistake.  It  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the  country  owned  by  the 
United  States — certainly  more  than  one  million  of  square  miles.  Once 
half  as  populous  as  Massachusetts  already  is.  it  would  have  more  than 
seventy-five  millions  of  people.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  terri- 
torially speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Republic.  The  other  parts 
are  but  marginal  borders  to  it,  the  magnificent  region  sloping  west  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  being  the  deepest,  and  also  the  richest 
in  undeveloped  resources.  In  the  production  of  provisions,  grains,  grasses, 
and  all  which  proceed  from  them,  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  world.  Ascertain  from  the  statistics  the 
small  proportion  of  the  region  which  has  as  yet  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation, and  also  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  products, 
and  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prospect  pre- 
sented. And  yet  this  region  has  no  sea-coast — touches  no  ocean  any- 
where. As  part  of  one  nation,  its  people  now  find,  and  may  forever  find, 
their  way  to  Europe  by  New  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by  New 
Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San  Francisco.  But  separate  our  common  coun- 
try into  two  nations,  as  designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man 
of  this  great  interior  region  is  thereby  cut  oflf  from  some  one  or  more  of 
these  outlets,  not  perhaps  by  a  physical  barrier,  but  by  embarrassing  and 
onerous  trade  regulations. 

And  this  is  true,  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary  lino  may  be  fixed. 
Place  it  between  the  now  free  and  slave  country,  or  place  it  south  of 
Kentucky,  or  north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south 
of  it  can  trade  to  any  port  or  place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can 
trade  to  any  port  or  place  south  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by  a 
Government  foreign  to  them.  These  outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  inhabiting  and  to  inhabit 
this  vast  interior  region.  Which  of  the  three  may  bo  the  best  is  no 
proper  question.  All  are  better  than  either,  and  all  of  right  belong 
to  that  people  and  to  their  successors  forever.  True  to  themselves, 
they  will  not  ask  where  a  line  of  separation  shall  bo,  but  will  vow 
rather  that  there  shall  be  no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal  regions 
iestf  interested  in  these  communications  to  and  through  theiu  to  the  great 
23 
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ontside  world.  They  too,  and  each  of  them,  must  have  access  to  this 
Egypt  of  the  West,  witliout  paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any  national 
boundary. 

Our  national  strife  springs  not  from  our  permanent  part ;  not  from  the 
land  we  inhabit ;  not  from  our  national  homestead.  There  is  no  possible 
severing  of  this,  but  would  multiply  and  not  mitigate  evils  among  us.  In 
all  its  adaptations  and  aptitudes  it  demands  union  and  abhors  separation. 
In  fact,  it  would  ere  long  force  reunion,  however  much  of  blood  and 
treasure  the  separation  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves — to  the  passing  generations  of  men ; 
and  it  can,  without  convulsion,  be  hushed  forever  with  the  passing  of  one 
generation. 

In  this  view,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  and 
articles  amendatory  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : — 

Resolved  "by  the  Senate  and  Ho^ise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  con- 
curring), That  the  following  articles  be  proposed  tc  the  Legislatures  (or 
Conventions)  of  the  several  States  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures  (or  Conventions),  to  be  valid  as  part  or 
parts  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz. : — 

Article. — Every  State,  wherein  slavery  now  exists,  which  shall  abolish 
the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  times  before  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  nine  hundred,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  every  such  State 

bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of per  cent. 

per  annum,  to  an  amount  eqnal  to  the  aggregate  sum  of for  each 

slave  shown  to  liave  been  therein  by  the  eighth  census  of  tlie  Unitcnl 
States,  said  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State  by  instalments,  or  in  one 
])arcel,  at  the  comjiletion  ?f  the  abolishment,  accordingly  as  the  same 
shall  hare  been  gradual,  or  at  one  time,  within  such  State;  and  interest 
shall  begin  to  run  upon  any  such  bond  only  from  tlie  pro])er  time  of  its 
delivery  as  aforesaid.  Any  State  having  received  bonds  as  aforesaid,  and 
afterwards  reintroducing  or  tolerating  slavery  therein,  shall  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  bonds  so  received,  or  the  value  tliereof,  and  all  intei'cst 
paid  tliereon. 

Article. — All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  freedom  by  the 
chances  of  tlie  war,  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  shall  bo 
forever  free;  but  all  owners  of  such,  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal, 
shall  be  compensated  for  them  at  the  same  rates  as  is  provided  for  States 
adopting  abolishment  of  slavery,  but  in  such  way  that  no  slave  shall  be 
twice  accounted  for. 

AuTicLK.  —Congress  may  appropriate  money,  aiid  otherwise  provide 
for  colonizing  free  colored  persons,  with  their  own  consent,  at  any  plaoe 
or  places  without  the  United  States. 

I  beg  indulgence  to  discuss  these  proposed  articles  at  some  lengtli. 
"Without  slavery  the  rebellion  could  never  have  existed ;  without  slavery 
it  could  not  continue. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Union  there  is  great  diversity  of  seutimeiit 
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and  of  policy  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  African  race  amongst  ns. 
Some  woold  perpetuate  slavery;  some  would  abolish  it  suddenly,  and 
without  compensation ;  some  would  abolish  it  gradually,  and  with  com- 
pensation; some  would  remove  the  freed  people  from  us,  and  some 
wonld  retain  them  with  us:  and  there  are  yet  other  minor  diversities. 
Because  of  these  diversities  we  waste  much  strength  among  ourselves. 
By  mutual  concession  we  should  harmonize  and  act  together.  This 
would  be  compromise ;  but  it  would  be  compromise  among  the  friends, 
and  not  with  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  These  articles  are  intended  to 
embody  a  plan  of  such  mutual  concessions.  If  the  plan  shall  be  adopt<}d, 
it  IS  assumed  that  emancipation  will  follow  in  at  least  several  of  the 
States. 

As  to  the  first  article,  the  main  points  are :  first,  the  emancipation ; 
secondly,  the  length  of  time  for  consummating  it — thirty -seven  years ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  compensation. 

The  emancipation  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  perpetual 
slavery  ;  but  the  length  of  time  should  greatly  mitigate  their  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  time  spares  both  races  from  the  evils  of  sudden  derangement 
— in  fact^  from  the  necessity  of  any  derangement;  while  most  of  those 
whose  habitual  course  of  thought  will  be  disturbed  by  the  measure  will 
have  passed  away  before  its  consummation.  They  will  never  see  it. 
Another  class  will  hail  the  prospect  of  emancipation,  but  will  deprecate 
the  length  of  time.  They  will  feel  that  it  gives  too  little  to  the  now  liv- 
ing slaves.  But  it  really  gives  them  much.  It  saves  them  from  the  vagrant 
destitution  which  must  largely  attend  immediate  emancipation  in  localities 
where  their  numbers  are  very  great;  and  it  gives  the  inspiring  assurance 
that  their  posterity  shall  be  free  forever.  The  plan  leaves  to  each  State 
choosing  to  act  under  it,  to  abolish  slavery  now,  or  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, or  at  any  intennediate  time,  or  by  do«rrees,  extending  over  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  period ;  and  it  oblijres  no  two  States  to  proceed  alike. 
It  also  provides  for  compensation,  and  ^'encrnlly  the  mode  of  making  It. 
This,  it  would  aeenn,  must  further  mitigate  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who 
favor  perpetual  slavery,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the 
compensation.  Doubtless  some  of  those  who  are  to  pay  and  not  receive 
will  object.  Yet  the  measure  is  both  just  and  economical.  In  a  certahi 
sense  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  the  destruction  of  property — property 
acquired  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  the  same  as  any  other  property.  It 
is  no  less  true  for  having  been  often  said,  that  the  people  of  the  South  are 
not  more  responsible  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  property  than 
are  the  people  of  the  North ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  unhesitat- 
ingly we  all  use  cotton  and  sugar,  and  share  the  profits  of  dealing  in  them, 
it  may  not  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  South  has  been  more  respon- 
sible than  the  North  for  its  continuance.  If,  then,  for  a  common  object 
this  property  is  to  be  sacrificed  is  it  not  just  that  it  be  done  at  a  common 
charge  ? 

And  if  with  less  money,  oi   money  more  easily  paid,  we  can  preserve 
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the  benefits  of  the  Union  by  this  means  than  we  can  by  the  war  alone,  is 
it  not  also  economical  to  do  it?  Let  ns  consider  it,  then.  Let  ns  ascer- 
tain the  sum  we  have  expended  in  the  war  since  compensated  emancipation 
was  proposed  last  March,  and  consider  whether,  if  that  measure  had  been 
promptly  accepted  by  even  some  of  the  slave  States,  the  same  sum  would 
not  have  done  more  to  close  the  war  than  has  been  otherwise  done.  If 
80,  the  measure  would  save  money,  and,  in  that  view,  would  be  a  prudent 
and  economical  measure.  Certainly  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pay  something  as 
it  is  pay  nothing ;  but  it  is  easier  to  pay  a  large  sum  than  it  is  to  pay  a 
larger  one.  And  it  is  easier  to  pay  any  sum  when  we  are  able,  than  it  is 
to  pay  it  before  we  are  able.  The  war  requires  large  suras,  and  requires 
them  at  once.  The  aggregate  sum  necessary  for  compensated  emancipa- 
tion of  course  would  be  large.  But  it  would  require  no  ready  cash,  nor 
the  bonds  even,  any  faster  than  the  emancipation  progresses.  This  might 
not,  and  probably  would  not,  close  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-seven 
years.  At  that  time  we  shall  probably  have  a  hundred  millions  of  people 
to  share  the  burden,  instead  of  thirty-one  millions,  as  now.  And  not  only 
80,  but  the  increase  of  our  population  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  a 
long  time  after  that  period  as  rapidly  as  before ;  because  our  territory  will 
not  have  become  full.     I  do  no  state  this  inconsiderately. 

At  the  same  ratio  of  increase  which  we  have  maintained,  on  an  average, 
from  our  first  national  census,  in  1790,  until  that  of  1860,  we  should,  in 
1900,  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  three  million  two  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen.  And  why  may  we  not  con- 
tinue that  ratio — far  beyond  that  period  ?  Our  abundant  room — our  broad 
national  homestead — is  our  ample  resource.  Were  our  territory  as  limited 
as  are  the  British  Isles,  very  certainly  onr  population  could  not  expand  as 
stated.  Instead  of  receiving  the  foreign  born  as  now,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  send  part  of  the  native  born  away.  But  such  is  not  our  condi- 
tion. AVe  have  two  million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
square  miles.  Europe  has  three  million  and  eight  hundred  tliousand, 
with  a  population  averajring  seventy-three  and  one-third  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  Why  may  not  our  country  at  some  time  average  as  many  ? 
Is  it  less  fertile  ?  Has  it  more  waste  surface,  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
deserts,  or  other  causes  ?  Is  it  inferior  to  Europe  in  any  natural  advan- 
tage? If  then  we  are,  at  some  time,  to  be  as  populous  as  Europe,  how 
soon  ?  As  to  when  this  maybe,  we  can  judge  by  the  past  and  the  present ; 
as  to  when  it  will  be,  if  ever,  depends  much  on  whether  we  maintain  the 
Union.  Several  of  our  States  are  already  above  the  average  of  Europe — 
seventy-three  and  a  third  to  the  square  mile.  Massachusetts  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  ;  Rhode  Island  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  ;  Connecticnt 
ninety-nine ;  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  each  eighty.  Also  two  other 
great  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  are  not  far  below,  the  former  having 
sixty-three  and  the  latter  fifty-nine.  The  States  already  above  the 
European  average,  except  New  York,  have  increased  in  as  rapid  a  ratio, 
since  passing  that  point,  as  ever  before  ;  while  no  one  of  them  is  equal  to 
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■ome  other  parts  of  our  country  in  natural  capacity  for  sustaining  a  dense 
population. 

Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  find  its  population  and  ratio 
of  increase,  for  the  several  decennial  periods,  to  be  as  follows : — 

1799 8,929,827 

1800 5,306,987  85.02  per  cent  ratio  of  increase. 

1810 7,289,814  80.45  "  "  " 

1820 9,638,131  83.18  "  "  " 

1880 12,866,020  83.49  "  "  " 

1840 17,069,468  82.67  "  "  *' 

1850 28,191,876  85.87  "  "  " 

1860 81,448,790  85.58  "  "  " 

This  shows  an  average  decennial  increase  of  84.60  per  cent,  in  popula- 
tion through  the  seventy  years,  from  our  first  to  our  last  census  yet  taken 
It  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  at  no  one  of  these  two  periods,  is 
either  two  per  cent,  below  or  two  per  cent,  above  the  average ;  thus  show- 
ing how  inflexible,  and  consequently  how  reliable,  the  law  of  increase  in 
our  case  is.  Assuming  that  it  will  continue,  it  gives  the  following  re- 
sults : — 

1870 42,823,341 

1880 66,967,216 

1890 76,677,872 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 138,918,526 

1920 186,984,835 

1930 251,680,914 

Tliese  figures  show  that  our  country  may  be  as  populous  as  Europe  now 
is  at  some  point  between  1920  and  11)30— say  about  1925 — our  territory, 
at  seventy-three  and  a  third  persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  of  capacity 
to  contain  two  hundred  and  seventeen  million  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand. 

And  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do  not  ourselves  relinquish  the  chance, 
by  the  folly  and  evils  of  disunion,  or  by  long  and  exhausting  wars  spring- 
ing from  the  only  great  element  of  national  discord  among  us.  While  it 
cannot  be  foreseen  exactly  how  much  one  huge  example  of  secession, 
breeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard  population,  civilization,  and 
prosperity,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would  be  very  great  and 
injurious. 

The  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the  war,  perpetuate  peace, 
insure  this  increase  of  population,  and  proportionately  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  With  these  we  should  pay  all  the  emancipation  would  cost, 
together  with  our  other  debt,  easier  than  wc  should  pay  our  other  debt  with- 
out it.  If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national  debt  to  run  at  six  per  cent,  per 
i;nnnm,  simple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  until 
to-day,  without  paying  any  thing  on  either  principal  or  interest,  each  man 
of  us  would  owe  less  upon  that  debt  now  than  eacii  man  owed  upon  it 
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then;  and  this  because  oor  increase  of  men,  through  the  whole  period, 
has  been  greater  than  six  per  cent. ;  has  run  faster  tlian  the  interest  apon 
the  debt.  Thus,  time  alone  relieves  a  debtor  nation,  so  long  as  its  popu- 
lation increases  faster  than  unpaid  interest  accumulates  on  its  debt. 

This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  payment  of  what  is  justly 
due ;  but  it  shows  the  great  importance  of  time  in  this  connection — the 
great  advantage  of  a  policy  by  which  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  until  we 
number  a  hundred  millions,  what,  by  a  different  policy,  we  would  have  to 
now,  when  we  number  but  thirty-one  millions.  In  a  word,  it  shows  that 
a  dollar  will  be  much  harder  to  pay  for  the  war  than  will  be  a  dollar  for  the 
emancipation  on  the  proposed  plan.  And  then  the  latter  will  cost  no 
blood,  no  precious  life.     It  will  be  a  saving  of  both. 

As  to  the  second  article,  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable  to  return  to 
bondage  the  class  of  persons  therein  contemplated.  Some  of  them,  doubt- 
less, in  the  property  sense,  belong  to  loyal  owners ;  and  hence  provision 
is  made  in  this  article  for  compensating  such. 

The  third  article  relates  to  the  future  of  the  freed  people.  It  does  not 
oblige,  but  merely  authorizes  Congress  to  aid  in  colonizing  such  as  may 
consent.  This  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  objectionable  on  the  one  hand  or 
on  the  other,  insomuch  as  it  comes  to  nothing  unless  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  people  to  be  deported,  and  the  American  voters,  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 

I  cannot  make  it  better  known  than  it  already  is,  that  I  strongly  favor 
colonization.  And  yet  I  wish  to  say  there  is  an  objection  urged  against 
free  colored  persons  remaining  in  the  country  which  is  largely  imaginary, 
if  not  sometimes  malicious. 

It  is  insisted  that  their  presence  would  injure  and  displace  white  labor 
and  white  laborers.  If  there  ever  could  be  a  proper  time  for  mere  catch 
arguments,  that  time  surely  is  not  now.  In  times  like  the  present  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  willinjjly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  in  eternity.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  colored  people  can 
displace  any  more  white  labor  by  being  free  than  by  remaining  slaves  ? 
If  they  stay  in  their  old  places,  they  jostle  no  white  laborers ;  if  they  leave 
their  old  places,  they  leave  them  open  to  white  laborers.  Logically,  there 
is  neither  more  nor  less  of  it.  Emancipation,  even  without  deportation, 
would  probably  enhance  the  wages  of  white  labor,  and,  very  surely,  woul<l 
not  reduce  them.  Thus  the  customary  amount  of  labor  would  still  have 
to  be  performed — the  freed  people  would  surely  not  do  more  than  their 
old  proportion  of  it,  and  very  probably  for  a  time  would  do  less,  leaving 
an  increased  part  to  white  laborers,  bringiug  their  labor  into  greater 
demand,  and  conse(iuently  enhancing  the  wages  of  it.  With  deportation, 
even  to  a  limited  extent,  enhanced  wages  to  white  labor  is  mathematically 
certain.  Labor  is  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  market — increase  the 
demand  for  it  and  you  increase  the  price  of  it.  Reduce  the  supply  of 
black  labor,  by  colonizing  the  black  laborer  out  of  the  country,  and  by 
precisely  so  much  you  increase  the  demand  for  and  wages  of  white  labor. 
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But  it  'hi  dreaded  that  the  freed  people  will  swarm  forth  and  covet  the 
whole  land!  Are  they  not  already  in  the  land?  Will  liberation  make 
them  any  more  numerous  ?  Equally  distributed  among  the  whites  of  the 
whole  country,  and  there  would  be  but  one  colored  to  seven  whites. 
Could  the  one,  in  any  way,  greatly  disturb  the  seven  ?  There  are  many 
communities  now  having  more  than  one  free  colored  person  to  seven 
whites;  and  this,  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  evil  from  it. 
The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  are 
all  in  this  condition.  The  District  has  more  than  one  free  colored  to  six 
whites :  and  yet,  in  its  frequent  petitions  to  Congress,  I  believe  it  has 
never  presented  the  presence  of  free  colored  persons  as  one  of  its  griev- 
ances. But  why  should  emancipation  South  send  the  freed  people  North? 
People  of  any  color  seldom  run  unless  there  bo  something  to  run  from. 
Heretofore  colored  people  to  some  extent  have  fled  North  from  bondage; 
and  now,  perhaps,  from  bondage  and  destitution.  But  if  gradual  eman- 
cipation and  deportation  be  adopted,  they  will  have  neither  to  flee  from. 
Their  old  masters  will  give  them  wages  at  least  until  new  laborers  can  be 
procured,  and  the  freedmen  in  turn  will  gladly  give  their  labor  for  the 
wages  till  new  homes  can  be  found  for  them  in  congenial  climes  and  with 
people  of  their  own  blood  and  race.  This  proposition  can  be  trusted  (»n 
the  mutual  interests  involved.  And  in  any  event,  cannot  the  North  de- 
cide for  itself  whether  to  receive  them  ? 

Again,  as  practice  proves  more  than  theory,  in  any  case,  has  there  been 
any  irruption  of  colored  people  northward  because  of  the  abolishment 
of  slavery  in  this  District  last  spring? 

What  I  have  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored  persons  to  the 
whites  in  the  District  is  from  the  census  of  1860,  having  no  reference  to 
]»ersons  chilled  contrabands,  nor  to  those  made  free  by  the  act  of  Congress 
abolishing  slavery  here. 

The  plan  consisting  of  tliese  articles  is  recommended,  not  but  that  a 
restoration  of  national  authority  would  be  accepted  without  its  adoption. 

Nor  will  the  war,  nor  proceedings  under  the  proclamation  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1862,  be  stayed  because  of  the  recommendation  of  this  plan.  Its 
timely  adoption,  I  doubt  not,  would  bring  restoration,  and  thereby  stay 
both. 

And,  notwithstanding  this  plan,  the  recommendation  that  Congress 
provide  by  law  for  compensating  any  State  which  may  adopt  emancipa- 
tion before  this  plan  shall  have  been  acted  upon,  is  hereby  earnestly  re- 
newed. Such  would  be  only  an  advanced  part  of  the  plan,  and  the  same 
arguments  apply  to  both. 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in  exclusion  of,  but  addi- 
tional to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  national  authority 
throughout  the  Union.  The  subject  is  presented  exclusively  in  its  eco- 
nomical aspect.  The  plan  would,  I  am  confident^  secure  peace  more 
speedily,  and  maintain  it  uiore  i)crmanently,  than  can  be  <lone  by  force 
alone;  while  all  it  would  cost,  considering  amounts,  and  manner  of  pay* 
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ment,  and  times  of  payment,  would  be  easier  paid  than  will  be  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  war,  if  we  solely  rely  upon  force.  It  is  much — very 
much — that  it  would  cost  no  blood  at  all. 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  constitutional  law.  It  cannot  be- 
come such,  without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  two-thirds  of  Congress,  and 
afterwards  three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  requisite  three-fourths  of  the 
States  will  necessarily  include  seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their  concor- 
rence,  if  obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their  severally  adopting  eman- 
cipation, at  no  very  distant  day,  upon  the  new  constitutional  terms.  THia 
assurance  would  end  the  struggle  now,  and  save  the  Union  forever. 

I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize  a  paper  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Nor 
do  I  forget  that  some  of  you  are  my  seniors ;  nor  that  many  of  you  have 
more  experience  than  I  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Yet  I  trust  that, 
in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  you  will  perceive  no 
want  of  respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I  may  seem  to 
display. 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted,  would  shorten 
the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of  money  and  of  blood  ?  Is  it 
doubted  that  it  would  restore  the  national  authority  and  national  pros- 
perity, and  perpetuate  both  indefinitely  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — 
Congress  and  Executive— can  secure  its  adoption?  Will  not  the  good 
people  respond  to  a  united  and  earnest  appeal  from  us  ?  Can  we,  can 
they,  by  any  other  means,  so  certainly  or  so  speedily  assure  these  vital 
objects?  We  can  succeed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not  *'  Can  any  of  us  ima- 
gine better?"  but  "Can  we  all  do  better?"  Object  whatsoever  is  possible, 
still  the  question  recurs,  "  Can  we  do  better?"  The  dogmas  of  the  quiei 
past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high 
with  difficulty,  and  wc  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new, 
80  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must  disinthrall  ourselves, 
and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  Administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  per- 
sonal significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The 
fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor 
to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  that  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world 
will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The 
world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here — hold  the 
power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we  as- 
sure freodoiu  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  w« 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  of  earth- 
Other  means  may  succeed ;  this  could  not,  cannot  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever 
applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless.  Abrauam   Lincoln. 

December  1,  1862. 
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At  the  very  outset  of  the  session,  resolutions  wet^  in- 
troduced by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration,  censur- 
ing, in  strong  terms,  its  arrest  of  individuals  in  the  loyal 
States,  suspected  of  giving,  or  intending  to  give,  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  rebellion.  These  arrests  were  denounced 
as  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  involving  the  subversion  of  the 
public  liberties.  In  the  Senate,  the  general  subject  was 
discussed  in  a  debate,  commencing  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
,ber,  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  setting  forth 
very  fully  and  very  strongly  their  opinion  of  the  unjusti- 
fiable nature  of  this  action,  and  its  friends  vindicating  it, 
as  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  emergencies  of  the 
case.  Every  department  of  the  Government,  and  every 
section  of  the  country,  were  filled  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
with  men  actively  engaged  in  doing  the  work  of  spies 
and  informers  for  the  rebel  authorities ;  and  it  was  known 
that,  in  repeated  instances,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Government  had  been  betrayed  and  defeated  by  these 
aiders  and  abettors  of  treason.  It  became  absolutely 
necessary,  not  for  purposes  of  punishment,  but  of  preven- 
tion, to  arrest  these  men  in  the  injurious  and  perhaps 
fatal  action  they  were  preparing  to  take  ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  action  of  the  Government  was  vindicated  and 
justified  by  the  Senate.  On  the  8th  of  December,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  bill  was  introduced,  declaring 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  have  been 
required  by  the  public  safety  ;  confirming  and  declaring 
valid  all  arrests  and  imprisonments,  by  whomsoever 
made  or  caused  to  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
President ;  and  indemnifying  the  President,  secretaries, 
heads  of  departments,  and  all  persons  who  have  been 
concerned  in  making  such  arrests,  or  in  doing  or  advising 
any  such  acts,  and  making  void  all  prosecutions  and  pro- 
ceedings whatever  against  them  in  relation  to  the  matters 
in  question.  It  also  authorized  the  President,  during  the 
existence  of  the  war,  to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  ''at  such  times,  and  in  such  places, 
and  with  regard  to  such  persons,  as  in  his  judgment  the 
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public  safety  may  require."  This  bill  was  passed,  receiv- 
ing ninety  votes  in  its  favor,  and  forty-live  against  it.  It 
was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  December,  and 
after  a  discussion  of  several  days,  a  new  bill  was  substi- 
tuted and  passed  ;  ayes  33,  noes  7.  This  was  taken  up 
in  the  House  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  the  substitute 
of  the  Senate  was  rejected.  This  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  conference,  which  recommended  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments,  and  that  the  bill, 
substantially  as  it  came  from  the  House,  be  passed.  This 
report  was  agr^d  to  after  long  debate,  and  the  bill  thua 
became  a  law. 

The  relations  in  which  the  rebel  States  were  placed  by 
their  acts  of  secession  towards  the  General  Government 
became  a  topic  of  discusion  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
t^vos,  in  a  debate  which  arosi.^  on  the  8tli  of  January,  upon 
an  item  in  the  Appropriation  Bill,  limiting  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  certain  commissioners  to  the  amount  that  might 
be  collected  from  taxes  in  the  insurrectionary  States.  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  pronounced  the  opinion  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  embrace  a  State  that  was  in  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  Staters.  He  maintain- 
ed that  those  States  held  towards  us  the  position  of  alien 
enemies — that  every  obligation  existing  between  them  and 
us  had  been  annulled,  and  that  with  regard  to  all  the 
Southern  States  in  rebellion,  the  Constitution  has  no  bind- 
ing force  and  no  application.  This  position  was  very 
strongly  controverted  by  men  of  both  parties.  Those  who 
were  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Administration  opposed 
it,  because  it  denied  to  the  Southern  people  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution  ;  while  many  Republicans  regarded  it 
as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  and  actual 
force  of  the  ordinances  of  secession  passed  by  the  Rebel 
States.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  th(^  latter  class  very  clearly  when  he  said 
that  one  object  of  the  bill  under  discussion  was  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  States  in  rebellion — that  our  only  authority 
for  so  doing  was  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States— 
and  that  we  could  only  do  it  on  the  ground  that  the  author- 
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Ity  of  the  Government  over  those  States  is  just  as  valid 
now  as  it  was  before  the  acts  of  secession  wen^  passed, 
and  that  every  one  of  those  acts  is  utterly  null  and  void. 
No  vote  was  taken  which  declared  directly  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  the  theoretical  question  thus  involved. 

The  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers  was  subjected  to 
a  vigorous  discussion,  started  on  the  27th  of  January,  by 
an  amendment  offered  to  a  pending  bill  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
directing  the  President  to  raise,  arm,  and  equip  as  many 
volunteers  of  African  descent  as  he  might  deem  useful, 
for  such  term  of  service  as  he  might  think  proper,  not 
exceeding  five  years — to  be  officered  by  white  or  black 
persons,  in  the  President's  discretion — slaves  to  be  accept- 
ed as  well  as  freemen.  The  members  from  the  Border 
States  opposed  this  proposition  with  great  earnestness,  as 
certain  to  do  great  harm  to  the  Union  cause  among  their  con- 
stituents, by  arousing  prejudices  which,  whether  reason- 
able or  not,  were  very  strong,  and  against  which  argument 
would  be  found  utterly  unavailing.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  objected  to  it  mainly  because  it  would  convert 
the  war  against  tlie  rebellion  into  a  servile  war,  and  es- 
tablish abolition  as  the  main  end  for  which  the  war  was 
carried  on.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  vindicated  the 
policy  suggested,  as  having  been  dictated  rather  by  neces- 
sity than  choice.  He  pointed  out  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  President,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  endeavored  to  prosecute  the  war  success- 
fully without  interfering  with  slavery,  and  showed  also 
how  the  refusal  of  the  Rebel  States  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  had  compelled  him  to  advance,  step  by  step, 
to  the  more  rigorous  and  effective  policy  which  had  now 
become  inevitable.  After  considerable  further  discussion, 
the  bill,  embodying  substantially  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  passed  ;  ayes  83,  no(»s  54.  On  reaching  the 
Senate  it  was  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
which,  on  the  12th  of  February,  reported  against  its  pas- 
sage, on  the  ground  tliat  the  autherity  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  the  President  was  already  suffident- 
Iv  granted  in  the  act  of  the  i)revious  session,  approved 
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July  17,  1862,  which  authorized  the  President  to  employ, 
in  any  military  or  naval  service  for  which  they  might  be 
found  competent,  persons  of  African  descent. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  session  was  that 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  national  force  by 
enrolling  and  drafting  the  militia  of  the  whole  country — 
each  State  being  required  to  contribute  its  quota  in  the 
ratio  of  its  population,  and  the  whole  force,  when  raised, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  President.  Some  measure 
of  the  kind  seemed  to  have  been  rendered  absolutely  ne- 
cessary by  the  revival  of  party  spirit  throughout  the  loyal 
States,  and  by  the  active  and  effective  efforts  made  by 
the  Democratic  party,  emboldened  by  the  results  of  the 
fall  elections  of  1862,  to  discourage  and  prevent  volunteer- 
ing. So  successful  had  they  been  in  this  work,  that  the 
Government  seemed  likely  to  fail  in  its  efforts  to  raise 
men  for  another  campaign ;  and  it  was  to  avert  this  threat- 
ening evil  that  the  bill  in  question  was  brought  forward 
for  the  action  of  Congress.  It  encountered  a  violent  resist- 
ance from  the  opposition  party,  and  especially  from  those 
members  whose  sympathies  with  the  secessionists  were 
the  most  distinctly  marked.  But  after  the  rejection  of 
numerous  amendments,  more  or  less  affecting  its  character 
and  force,  it  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  taken  up  on 
the  23d  of  February  in  the  House,  where  it  encountered 
a  similar  ordeal.  It  contained  various  provisions  for 
exempting  from  service  persons  upon  whom  others  were 
most  directly  and  entirely  dependent  for  support — such  as 
the  only  son  of  a  widow,  the  only  son  of  aged  and  infirm 
parents  who  relied  upon  him  for  a  maintenance,  &c.  It 
allowed  drafted  persons  to  procure  substitutes ;  and,  to 
cover  the  cases  in  which  the  prices  of  substitutes  might 
become  exorbitant,  it  also  provided  that  upon  payment 
of  three  hundred  dollars  the  Government  itself  would 
procure  a  substitute,  and  release  the  person  drafted  from 
service.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House,  with  some 
amendments,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  49 ;  and  the  amendments 
being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  became  a  law. 

One  section  of  this  act  required  the  President  to  issue 
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a  proclamation  offering  an  amnesty  to  deserters,  and  lie 
accordingly  issued  it,  in  the  following  wor&s : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

ExxcuTiTK  Ma2I8ioi»,  Washixotojt,  Morch  10, 18(J8L 
In  pursuance  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
^"  An  Act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  National  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  on  the  third  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  order  and 
command  that  all  soldiers  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  now  absent  from  their  regiments  without  leave,  shall  forthwith 
return  to  their  respective  regiments ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  and  pro- 
clflim  that  all  soldiers  now  absent  from  their  respective  regiments  without 
leave,  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  1863,  report  them- 
selves at  any  rendezvous  designated  by  the  General  Orders  of  tlie  War 
Department,  No.  58,  hereto  annexed,  may  be  restored  to  their  respective 
regiments  without  punishment,  except  the  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances during  their  absence ;  and  all  who  do  not  return  within  the  time 
above  specified  shall  be  arrested  as  deserters,  and  punished  as  the  law 
provides. 

And  whereas  evil-disposed  and  disloyal  persons,  at  sundry  places,  have 
enticed  and  procured  soldiers  to  desert  and  absent  themselves  from  their 
regiments,  thereby  weakening  the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  prolonging 
the  war,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  tlie  enemy,  and  cruelly  exposing  the 
gallant  and  faitliful  soldiers  remaining  in  the  ranks  to  increased  hardships 
and  dangers : 

I  do  therefore  call  upon  all  patriotic  and  faithful  citizens  to  oppose  and 
resist  the  aforementioned  dangerous  and  treasonable  crimes,  and  aid  in 
restoring  to  their  regiments  all  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  and  assist 
in  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  **  Enrolling  and  calling  out  the 
Kational  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and   to  support  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders  against  said 
act,  and  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  and  the  rebellion. 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abkauam  Lincoln. 
By  tlie  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  finances  of  the  country  enlisted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  during  this  session.    It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
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vide  in  some  way  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  also 
for  a  currency  ;  and  two  bills  were  accordingly  introduced 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  session  relating  to  these  two  sub- 
jects. The  Financial  Bill,  as  finally  passed  by  both 
Houses,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
borrow  and  issue  bonds  for  nine  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  at  not  more  than  six  per  cent,  interest,  and 
payable  at  a  time  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty 
years.  It  also  authorized  the  Secretary  to  issue  treasury 
notes  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
bearing  interest,  and  also  notes  not  bearing  interest  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
While  this  bill  was  pending,  a  joint  resolution  was 
passed  by  both  Houses,  authorizing  the  issuing  of  treas- 
ury notes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  service. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  signed  this  reso- 
lution, in  the  following 

MESSAGE. 
To  the  Semite  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  have  signed  the  Joint  rosohition  to  provide  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  14th,  and  by  the  Senate  on  the  15th  inst. 
The  joint  resohition  is  a  simple  autliority,  amounting,  however,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  to  a  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  an  additional  issue  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  United 
States  notes,  if  so  much  money  is  needed,  for  the  payment  of  the  army 
and  navy.  My  ai)proval  is  given  in  order  that  every  possible  facility  may 
be  afforded  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  all  arrears  of  pay  due  to  our  sol- 
diers and  our  sailors. 

AVhile  giving  this  approval,  however,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  express  my 
sincere  regret  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  authorize  so  large  an 
additional  issue  of  United  States  notes,  when  this  circulation,  and  that  of 
the  8usi)ended  banks  together,  have  become  already  so  redundant  as  to 
increase  prices  beyond  real  values,  thereby  augmenting  the  cost  of  living, 
to  the  injury  of  labor,  and  the  cost  of  supplies — to  the  injury  of  the  whole 
country.  It  seems  very  plain  that  continued  issues  of  United  States  notes, 
without  any  check  to  tlie  issues  of  suspended  banks,  and  without  adequate 
provision  for  the  raising  of  money  by  loans,  and  for  funding  the  issues,  s<.) 
as  to  keep  them  within  due  limits,  must  soon  produce  disastrous  conse- 
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qaences ;  and  this  matter  appears  to  ine  so  important  that  I  feel  bound  to 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  ask  the  special  attention  of  Congress  to  it. 

That  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  tlie  currency  of  the  country  can 
hardly  admit  of  doubt,  and  that  a  judicious  measure  to  prevent  the  dete- 
rioration of  this  currency,  by  a  reasonable  taxation  of  bank  circulation 
or  otherwise,  is  needed,  seems  equally  clear.  Independently  of  this  gen- 
eral consideration,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  people  at  large  to  exempt 
banks  enjoying  the  special  privilege  of  circulation,  from  their  just  propor- 
tion of  the  public  burdens. 

In  order  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loans  most  easily  and  cheaply,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  to  give  every  possible  support  to  the  public  credit.  To 
that  end,  a  uniform  currency,  in  which  taxes,  subscriptions,  loans,  and  all 
other  ordinary  public  dues  may  be  paid,  is  almost  if  not  quite  indispensa- 
ble. Such  a  currency  can  bo  furnished  by  banking  associations  authorized 
under  a  general  act  of  Congress,  as  suggested  in  my  message  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  session.  The  securing  of  this  circulation  by  the  pledge 
of  the  United  States  bonds,  as  herein  suggested,  would  still  further  facili- 
tate loans,  by  increasing  the  present  and  causing  a  future  demand  for 
SQch  bonds. 

In  view  of  the  actual  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  and 
of  the  greater  embarrassment  sure  to  come  if  the  necessary  means  of  re- 
lief be  not  afforded,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  perform  my  duty  by  a  simple 
announcement  of  my  approval  of  the  joint  resolution,  which  proposes 
relief  only  by  increasing  the  circulation,  without  expressing  my  earnest 
desire  that  measures,  such  in  substance  as  that  I  have  just  referred  to,  may 
receive  the  early  sanction  of  Congress.  By  such  measures,  in  my  opinion, 
will  payment  be  most  certainly  secured,  not  only  to  the  army  and  navy, 
but  to  all  honest  creditors  of  the  Government,  and  satisfactory  provision 

made  for  future  demands  on  the  Treasury. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  second  bill — that  to  provide  a  national  currency, 
secured  hy  a  pledge  of  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide 
for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof,  was  passed  in 
the  Senate — ayes  twenty-three,  noes  twenty-one ;  and  in 
the  House,  ayes  seventy-eight,  noes  sixty-four — under 
the  twofold  conviction  that  so  long  as  the  war  continued 
the  country  must  have  a  large  supply  of  paper  money, 
and  that  it  was  also  highly  desirable  that  this  money 
should  be  national  in  its  character,  and  rest  on  the  faith 
of  the  Government  as  its  security. 

Another  act  of  importance,  passed  by  Congress  at  this 
session,  was  the  admission  of  West  Viiginia  into  the 
Union.     The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
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that  no  new  State  shall  "be  formed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  State  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.  The  main 
question  on  which  the  admission  of  the  new  State  turned, 
therefore,  was  whether  that  State  had  been  formed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  The  facts  of 
the  case  were  these :  In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  convened  in  extra  session,  had  called 
a  convention,  to  be  held  on  the  14th  of  February,  1861, 
at  Richmond,  to  decide  on  the  question  of  secession.  A 
vote  was  also  to  be  taken,  when  the  delegates  ft)  this  con- 
vention should  be  elected,  to  decide  whether  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  if  passed  by  the  convention,  should  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  people  ;  and  this  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  sixty  thousand.  Tlie 
convention  met,  and  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed, 
and  referred  to  the  people,  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  May.  Without  waiting  for  this  vote, 
tlie  authorities  of  the  State  levied  war  against  the  United 
States,  joined  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and  invited  the 
Confederate  armies  to  occupy  portions  of  their  territory. 
A  convention  of  nearly  live  hundn^d  d(»legates,  chosen  in 
Western  Virginia  under  a  po])ular  call,  met  early  in  May, 
declared  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  and  void,  and 
called  anotlier  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  to  be  held  at  Wheeling,  on  tlie  11th 
of  June,  in  case  the  secession  ordinance  sliould  be  rati- 
fied by  the  popular  vote.  It  was  so  ratified,  and  the 
convention  met.  It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  officers  of  the  old  Government  of  tlie  State  had  va- 
cated their  offices  by  joining  the  rebellion  ;  and  it  ac- 
cordingly i)roceeded  to  till  them,  and  to  reorganize  the 
Government  of  the  whole  State.  On  the  20th  of  August 
the  convtMition  passed  an  ordinance  to  ''provide  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  this  State."  Under  that  ordinance,  delegat(*s  wei-e 
elected  to  a  convention  which  met  at  Wheeling,  November 
26th,  and  proc(M Hied  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,   as  the  new  State  was  named,  which 
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was  submitted  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  in  April, 
1862,  and  by  them  ratified  —  eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two  voting  in  favor  of  it,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  against  it.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
the  members  of  wliich  were  elected  by  authority  of  the 
Wheeling  Convention  of  June  11th,  met,  in  extra  session, 
called  by  the  Governor  appointed  by  that  convention,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1862,  and  passed  an  act  giving  its  consent 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  State,  and  making  application 
to  Congress  for  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The  ques- 
tion to  be^  decided  by  Congress,  therefore,  was  whether 
the  l^slature  which  met  at  Wheeling  on  the  11th  of  June 
was  *'the  Legislature  of  Virginia,"  and  thus  competent 
to  give  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  new  State  ^vithin 
the  State  of  Virginia.  The  bill  for  admitting  it,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  several  leading  and  influential 
Republicans,  was  passed  in  the  House — ayes  ninety-six, 
noes  fifty -five.  It  passed  in  the  Senate  without  debate, 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1863,  the  President 
issued  the  following  proclamation  for  the  admission  of  the 
new  State : — 

Whereas^  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the  Slst  day  of  December  last, 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  upon  the  condition  that  certain 
chaoges  should  he  duly  made  in  the  proposed  Constitution  for  that  State. 
And  whereas,  proof  of  a  compliance  with  that  condition,  as  required  by 
the  second  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  has  been  submitted  to  nie : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  L  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid, 
declare  and  proclaim  that  the  said  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  sixty  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Ix)rd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
[l.  8.]        three,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-seventh.  Abraham  Lixooln. 

Br  the  President' 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  Statt. 
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A  bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  for  discussion 
on  the  29th  of  January,  proposing  a  grant  of  money  to  aid 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  It 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  debate,  some  Senators  doubt- 
ing whether  Congress  had  any  constitutional  right  to  make 
such  an  appropriation,  and  a  marked  difference  of  opinion, 
moreover,  growing  up  as  to  the  propriety  of  gradual  or 
immediate  emancipation  in  that  State.  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  several  others,  insisted  that  the  aid  proposed 
should  be  granted  only  on  condition  that  emancipation 
should  be  immediate  ;  while  the  Senators  from  Missouri 
thought  that  the  State  would  be  much  more  certain  to 
pi*ovide  for  getting  rid  of  slavery  if  the  time  were  ex- 
tended to  twenty -three  years,  as  the  bill  proposed,  than 
if  she  were  required  to  set  free  all  her  slaves  at  once. 
The  Senators  from  the  slave  States  generally  opposed  the 
measure,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the 
public  money  for  such  a  purpose.  .  Tlie  bill  was  finally 
passed  in  the  Senate,  but  it  failed  to  pass  the  House. 

Two  members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  circumstances  which  made  that  action  of  consider- 
able importance.  Immediately  after  the  occupation  of 
New  Orleans  by  the  National  forces  under  General  But- 
ler, the  President  had  appointed  General  Shepley  militaiy 
governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  rebel  forces 
were  driven  out  from  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  and  some 
of  the  adjoining  parishes  ;  and  when,  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  the  people  were  invited  to  resume  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  over  sixty  thou- 
sand came  forward,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were 
admitted  to  their  rights  as  citizens.  On  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, General  Shepley,  acting  as  military  governor  of  the 
State,  ordered  an  election  for  members  of  Congress  in  the 
two  districts  into  which  the  City  of  New  Orleans  is  divi 
ded — each  district  embracing  also  some  of  the  adjoining 
parishes.  In  one  of  these  districts,  B.  F.  Flanders  was 
elected,  receiving  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
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votes,  and  all  others  two  hundred  and  seventy-three ;  and 
in  the  other,  Michael  Hahn  was  elected,  receiving  twc 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  votes  out  of  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  the  whole  number 
cast.  A  committee  of  the  House,  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  these  gentlemen  for  admission  to  their  seats  had 
been  referred,  reported,  on  the  9th  of  February,  in  favor 
of  their  claim.  It  was  represented  in  this  report  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
had  in  all  respects  been  complied  with,  the  only  question 
being  whether  a  military  governor,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  could  properly  and  right- 
fully perform  the  functions  of  the  civil  governor  of  the 
State.  The  committee  held  that  he  could,  and  cited  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
recognizing  the  power  of  the  President  to  appoint  a  mili- 
tary governor,  but  also  recognizing  both  his  civil  and 
military  functions  as  of  full  validity  and  binding  obliga- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  repre- 
sentatives can  be  elected  to  the  Federal  Legislature  only 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  or  of  an 
act  of  the  Federal  Congress.  In  this  case  neither  of  these 
requirements  had  been  fulfilled.  The  House,  however, 
admitted  both  these  gentlemen  to  their  seats,  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-two  to  forty-four. 

Before  adjourning,  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved 
on  the  3d  of  March,  authorizing  the  President,  "  in  all 
domestic  and  foreign  wars,"  to  issue  to  private  armed 
vessels  of  the  United  States  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
— said  authority  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  act.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted 
in  both  Houses,  protesting  against  every  proposition  of 
foreign  interference,  by  proffers  of  mediation  or  other- 
wise, as  "  unreasonable  and  inadmissible,"  and  declaring 
the  "unalterable  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  prose- 
cute the  war  until  the  rebellion  shall  be  overcome." 
These  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  received  in  the 
Senate  thirty-one  votes  in  their  favor,  while  but  five 
were  cast  against  them,  and  in  the  House  one  hundred 
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and  three  were  given  for  their  passage,  and  twenty-eight 
against  it. 

The  session  closed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1863.  Its  pro- 
ceedings had  been  marked  by  the  same  thorongh  and 
fixed  determination  to  carry  on  the  war,  by  the  use  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  and  by  the  same  full  and  prompt 
support  of  the  President,  which  had  characterized  the 
preceding  Congress. 

While  some  members  of  the  Administration  party, 
becoming  impatient  of  the  delays  which  seemed  to  mark 
the  progress  of  the  war,  wei-e  inclined  to  censure  the 
caution  of  the  President,  and  to  insist  upon  bolder  and 
more  sweeping  assaults  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  people  of  the  Rebel  States,  and  especially  upon 
the  institution  of  slavery — and  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  more  open  opponents  denounced  every  thing  like 
severity,  as  calculated  to  exasperate  the  South  and  pro- 
long the  war,  the  great  body  of  the  members,  like  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  manifested  a  steady  and  firm 
reliance  on  the  patriotic  purpose  and  the  calm  sagacity 
evinced  by  the  President  in  his  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
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Riots. — Lbtteb  to  Goyebnob  Seymoub. — The  Dbaft  Resumed  axtd 
Completed. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  Administra- 
tion was  compelled  to  face  one  of  the  most  formidable 
of  the  many  difficulties  which  have  embarrassed  its 
action.  Long  before  the  issue  had  been  distinctly  made 
by  the  rebels  in  the  Southern  States,  while,  under  the 
protecting  toleration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration, 
the  conspirators  were  making  preparations  for  armed 
resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  evi- 
dences were  not  wanting  that  they  relied  upon  the  active 
co-operation  of  men  and  parties  in  the  Northern  States, 
whose  political  sympathies  had  always  been  in  harmony 
with  their  principles  and  their  action.  As  early  as  in 
January,  1861,  while  the  rebels  were  diligently  and 
actively  collecting  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war,  by 
purchase  in  the  Northern  States,  for  the  contest  on  which 
they  had  resolved,  Fernando  Wood,  then  Mayor  of  New 
York,  had  apologized  to  Senator  Toombs,  of  Gteorgia,  for 
the  seizure  by  the  police  of  New  York  of  '*  arms  intended 
for  and  consigned  to  the  State  of  Georgia,"  and  had 
assured  him  that  "  if  he  had  the  power,  he  should  sum- 
marily punish  the  authors  of  this  illegal  and  unjustifiable 
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seizure  of  private  property."  The  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, the  army  and  the  navy,  all  places  of  responsi- 
bility and  trust  under  the  Government,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  civil  and  political  activity  in  the  Northern 
States,  were  found  to  be  largely  filled  "by  persons  in 
active  sympathy  vrith  the  secession  movement,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  give  it  all  the  aid  and  comfort  in  their 
power.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  new  Administration, 
and  when  active  measures  began  to  be  taken  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  the  Government  found  its  plans 
betrayed  and  its  movements  thwarted  at  every  turn. 
Prominent  presses  and  politicians,  moreover,  throughout 
the  country,  began,  by  active  hostility,  to  indicate  their 
sympathy  with  those  who  sought,  under  cover  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Administration,  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  became  speedily  manifest  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient of  treasonable  sentiment  throughout  the  North  to 
paralyze  the  authorities  in  their  efforts,  aided  only  by  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  the  law,  to  crush  the  secession 
movement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which,  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  the  Constitution 
had  clothed  the  Government.  That  instrument  had  pro- 
vided that  "the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
should  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  might  require  it."  By 
necessary  implication,  whenever,  in  such  cases  either  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  did  require  it,  the 
privilege  of  that  writ  might  be  suspended ;  and,  from 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the  Government  which 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  safety,  was  em- 
powered to  judge  when  the  contingency  should  occur. 
The  only  question  that  remained  was,  which  departmeni 
of  the  Government  was  to  meet  this  responsibility.  If 
the  act  was  one  of  legislation,  it  could  only  be  performed 
by  Congress  and  the  President ;  if  it  was  in  its  nature 
executive,  then  it  might  be  performed,  the  emergency  re- 
quiring it,  by  the  President  alone.    The  pressing  emer* 
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gency  of  the  case,  moreover,  went  far  towards  dictating  the 
decision.  Congress  had  adjonmed  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  could  not  be  again  assembled  for  some  months; 
and  infinite  and,  perhaps  fatal  mischief  might  be  done 
daring  the  interval,  if  the  Northern  allies  of  the  rebellion 
were  allowed  with  impunity  to  prosecute  their  plans. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  proclamation  of  the  3d  of  May,  1861,  direct- 
ing the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Florida  coast  to  permit  no  person  to  exercise  any' 
authority  upon  the  islands  of  Key  West,  the  Tortugas, 
and  Santa  Rosa,  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  also  authorized  him,  "if 
he  should  find  it  necessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corptiSj  and  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  fortresses  all  dangerous  or  suspected  persons." 
This  was  the  first  act  of  the  Administration  in  that 
direction ;  but  it  was  very  soon  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  On  the  25th  of  May,  John  Merryman,  a  resi- 
dent of  Hayfield,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  known 
by  the  Government  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
rebels,  and  to  be  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry,  then  com- 
manded by  General  Cadwallader.  On  the  same  day  he 
forwarded  a  petition  to  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief-Justice  of 
the  United  States,  reciting  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest, 
and  praying  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  writ  was  forthwith  issued,  and  General  Cadwallader 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  body  of  Merryman  before  the 
Chief- Justice  on  the  27th.  On  that  day  Colonel  Lee  pre- 
sented a  written  communication  from  General  Cadwalla- 
der, stating  that  Merryman  had  been  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  his  custody  by  officers  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  charged  with  various  acts  of 
treason:  with  holding  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  a 
company  avowing  its  purpose  of  armed  hostility  against 
the  Government,  and  with  having  made  often  and  unre- 
served declarations  of  his  association  with  this  armed 
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force,  and  of  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  those  en- 
gaged in  the  present  rebellioti  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  General  added,  that  he  was 
''duly  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  public 
safety ;"  and  that,  while  he  fully  appreciated  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  trust,  he  was  also  instructed  "that,  in  times 
of  civil  strife,  errors,  if  any,  should  be  on  the  side  ol 
safety  to  the  country."  The  commanding  General  ac- 
cordingly declined  to  obey  the  writ,  whereupon  an 
attachment  was  forthwith  issued  against  him  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  made  returnable  at  noon  on  the  next  day. 
On  that  day,  the  marshal  charged  with  serving  the  at- 
tachment made  return  that  he  was  not  admitted  within 
the  fortress,  and  had  consequently  been  unable  to  serve 
the  writ.  The  Chief- Justice,  thereupon,  read  an  opinion 
that  the  President  could  not  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  nor  authorize  any  military  officer  to  do  so,  and 
that  a  military  officer  had  no  right  to  arrest  any  person, 
not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  for  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  in  aid  of 
the  judicial  authority,  and  subject  to  its  control.  The 
Chief  Justice  stated  further,  that  the  marshal  had  the 
power  to  summon  out  the  posse  comitatus  to  enforce  the 
service  of  the  writ,  but  as  it  was  apparent  that  it  would 
be  resisted  by  a  force  notoriously  superior,  the  Court 
could  do  nothing  further  in  the  premises. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  another  writ  was  issued  by  Judge 
Giles,  of  Baltimore,  to  Major  Morris,  of  the  United  States 
Artillery,  at  Fort  McHenry,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
14th,  refused  to  obey  the  writ,  because,  at  the  time  it  was 
issued,  and  for  two  weeks  previous,  the  City  of  Balti- 
more had  been  completely  under  the  control  of  the  rebel 
authorities.  United  States  soldiers  had  been  murdered  in 
the  streets,  the  intention  to  capture  that  fort  had  been 
openly  proclaimed,  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  was 
at  that  moment  debating  the  question  of  making  war 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  All  this,  in 
his  judgment,  constituted  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  afford- 
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ed  sufficient  legal  cause  for  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
carpus.  Similar  cases  arose,  and  were  disposed  of  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Gk)vemor  of  Virginia  had  proposed  to  Mr.  G. 
Heincken,  of  New  York,  the  agent  of  the  New  York  and 
Virginia  Steamship  Company,  payment  for  two  steamers 
of  that  line,  the  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  which  he  had 
seized  for  the  rebel  service,  an  acceptance  of  which  proffer, 
Mr.  Heincken  was  informed,  would  be  treated  as  an  act 
of  treason  to  the  Government ;  and  on  his  application, 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  this  decision  : — 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
including  Virginia,  designed  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  executive  authorities  of  that  State  are  parties  to  that  insur- 
rection, and  so  are  public  enemies.  Their  action  in  seizing  or  buying 
vessels  to  be  employed  in  executing  that  design,  is  not  merely  without 
authority  of  law,  but  is  treason.  It  is  treason  for  any  person  to  givo 
aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies.  To  sell  vessels  to  them  which  it  is 
their  purpose  to  use  as  ships  of  war,  is  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort.  To 
receive  money  from  them  in  payment  for  vessels  which  they  have  seized 
for  those  purposes,  would  be  to  attempt  to  convert  the  unlawful  seizure 
into  a  sale,  and  would  subject  the  party  so  offending  to  the  pains  and 
]>enalties  of  treason,  and  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  the 
offender  to  punishment. 

These  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Government  were  vehe- 
mently assailed  by  the  party  opponents  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  led  to  the  most  violent  and  intemperate 
assaults  upon  the  Government  in  many  of  the  public 
prints.  Some  of  these  journals  were  refused  the  privi- 
lege of  the  public  mails,  the  Government  not  holding 
itself  under  any  obligation  to  aid  in  circulating  assaults 
upon  its  own  authority,  and  stringent  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  telegraph. 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1862,  Attorney-General  Bates  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  an  elaborate  opinion,  prepared  at 
his  request,  upon  his  power  to  make  arrests  of  persons 
known  to  have  criminal  complicity  with  the  insurgents, 
or  against  whom  there  is  probable  cause  for  suspicion 
of  such  criminal  complicity,  and  also  upon  his  right  to 
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refuse  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeds  corpus  in  case  of  such 
arrests.  The  Attorney- General  discussed  the  subject  at 
considerable  length,  and  reached  a  conclusion  favorable 
to  the  action  of  the  Government.  From  that  time  for- 
ward the  Government  exerted,  with  vigor  and  energy,  all 
the  power  thus  placed  in  its  hands  to  prevent  the  rebel- 
lion from  receiving  aid  from  those  in  sympathy  with  its 
objects  in  the  Northern  States.  A  large  number  of 
persons,  believed  to  be  in  complicity  with  the  insurgents, 
were  placed  in  arrest,  but  were  released  upon  taking  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Baltimore  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  conspira- 
cies and  movements  of  various  kinds  in  aid  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  arrests  were  consequently  more  numerous 
there  than  elsewhen-^  Indeed,  very  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  throughout  the  summer  to  induce  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  which  wt/uld  place  the  State 
in  alliance  with  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently believed  that  an  ordinance  looking  to  this  end 
would  be  passed  at  the  extra  session  which  was  convened 
for  the  17th  of  September ;  but  on  the  16th,  nine  secession 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  with  the  officers  of 
both  houses,  were  arrested  by  General  McClellan,  then 
in  command  of  the  army,  who  expressed  his  full  appro- 
bation of  the  proceedings,  and  the  session  was  not  held. 

The  President  at  the  time  gave  the  following  statement 
of  liis  views  in  regard  to  these  arrests  : — 

The  public  safety  renders  it  necessary  that  the  grounds  of  these  arrests 
should  at  present  be  withheld,  but  at  the  proper  time  they  will  be  made 
public.  Of  one  thing  the  people  of  Maryland  may  rest  assured,  that  no 
arrest  has  been  made,  or  will  be  made,  not  based  on  substantial  and  an> 
mistakable  complicity  with  those  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  no  case  has  an  arrest  been  made  on  mero 
suspicion,  or  through  personal  or  partisan  animosities ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  Government  is  in  possession  of  tangible  and  unmistakable  evidence, 
which  will,  when  made  public,  be  satisfactory  to  every  loyal  citizen. 

Arrests  continued  to  be  made  under  authority  of  the 
State  Department,  not  without  complaint,  certainly,  from 
large  numbers  of  the  people,  but  with  the  general  acqui- 
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escence  of  the  whole  community,  and  beyond  all  question 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  and  the  coun- 
try. On  the  14th  of  February,  1862,  an  order  was  issued 
on  the  subject,  which  transferred  control  of  the  whole 
matter  to  the  War  Department.  The  circumstances  which 
had  made  these  arrests  necessary  are  stated  with  so  much 
cleamess  and  force  in  that  order,  that  we  insert  it  at 
length,  as  follows : — 

SXSOUTIYX  OBDSB8  IS  BSLA.TION  TO  BTATK  PBIS0NES8. 

Was  DxPAsnanT,  WAianroTON,  February  14, 

The  breaking  ont  of  a  formidable  insarreotion,  based  on  a  conflict  of 
political  ideas,  being  an  event  without  precedent  in  the  United  States, 
waa  necessarily  attended  by  great  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  public 
mind.  Disloyalty,  before  unsuspected,  suddenly  became  bold,  and  treason 
astonished  the  world  by  bringing  at  once  into  the  field  military  forces 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States. 

Every  department  of  the  Government  was  paralyzed  by  treason.  De- 
fection appeared  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  Federal  Courts;  ministers  and  consuls  returned  from 
foreign  countries  to  enter  the  insurrectionary  councils,  or  land  or  naval 
forces ;  commanding  and  other  officers  of  the  army  and  in  the  navy  be- 
trayed* the  councils  or  deserted  their  posts  for  commands  in  the  insurgent 
forces.  Treason  was  flagrant  in  the  revenue  and  in  the  post-oflSce  service, 
as  well  as  in  the  Territorial  governments  and  in  the  Indian  reserves. 

Not  only  governors,  judges,  legislators,  and  ministerial  oflScers  in  the 
States,  but  even  whole  States,  rushed,  one  after  another,  with  apparent 
unanimity,  into  rebellion.  The  Capital  was  besieged,  and  its  connection 
with  all  the  States  cut  off. 

Even  in  the  portions  of  the  country  which  were  most  loyal,  political 
combinations  and  secret  societies  were  formed,  furthering  the  work  of 
disunion,  while,  from  motives  of  disloyalty  or  cupidity,  or  from  excited 
passions  or  perverted  sympathies,  individuals  were  found  furnishing  men, 
money,  and  materials  of  war  and  supplies  to  the  insurgents'  military  and 
naval  forces.  Armies,  ships,  fortifications,  navy  yards,  arsenals,  military 
posts  and  garrisons,  one  after  another,  were  betrayed  or  abandoned  to  the 
Insurgents. 

Congress  had  not  anticipated  and  so  had  not  provided  for  the  emergency. 
The  mnnicipal  authorities  were  powerless  and  inactive.  The  judicial  ma- 
chinery 8eeme<l  as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to  sustain  the  Government, 
bnt  to  embarrass  and  betray  it. 

Foreign  intervention,  openly  invited  and  industriously  instigated  by  the 
abettors  of  the  insurrection,  became  imminent,  and  has  only  been  pre- 
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vented  by  the  practice  of  strict  and  impartial  justice,  with  the  most  perfect 
moderation  in  our  intercourse  with  nations. 

The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  though  fortunately 
not  distracted  or  disheartened.  It  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Federal  Government,  which  one  year  before  had  been  thought  a  model 
worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  had  indeed  the  ability  to  defend  and 
maintain  Itself. 

Some  reverses,  which  perhaps  were  unavoidable,  suffered  by  newly 
levied  and  inefficient  forces,  discouraged  the  loyal,  and  gave  new  hopes 
to  the  insurgents.  Voluntary  enlistments  seemed  about  to  cease,  and 
desertions  commenced.  Parties  speculated  upon  the  question  whether 
conscription  had  not  become  necessary  to  fill  up  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  emergency  the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  with  energy 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  Constitution  confides  to  him  in  cases 
of  insurrection.  He  called  into  the  field  such  military  and  naval  forces, 
unauthorized  by  the  existing  laws,  as  seemed  necessary.  He  direeted 
measures  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  post-office  for  treasonable  correspond- 
ence. He  subjected  passengers  to  and  from  foreign  countries  to  new 
passport  regulations,  and  he  instituted  a  blockade,  suspended  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  various  places,  and  caused  persons  who  were  represented 
to  him  as  being  or  about  to  engage  in  disloyal  or  treasonable  practices  to 
be  arrested  by  special  civil  as  well  as  military  agencies,  and  detained  in 
military  custody,  when  necessary,  to  prevent  them  and  deter  others  from 
such  practices.  Examinations  of  such  cases  were  instituted,  and  some  of 
the  persons  so  arrested  have  been  discharged  from  time  to  time|  under 
circumstances  or  upon  conditions  compatible,  as  was  thought,  with  the 
public  safety. 

Meantime  a  favorable  change  of  public  opinion  has  occurred.  The  line 
between  loyalty  and  disloyalty  is  plainly  defined ;  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Government  is  firm  and  stable ;  apprehensions  of  public  danger  and 
facilities  for  treasonable  practices  have  diminished  with  the  passions  which 
prompted  heedless  persons  to  adopt  them.  The  insurrection  is  believed 
to  have  culminated  and  to  be  declining. 

The  President,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  anxious  to  favor  a  return  to 
the  normal  course  of  the  Administration,  as  far  as  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  will  allow,  directs  that  all  political  prisoners  or  state  prisoners 
now  held  in  military  custody,  be  released  on  their  subscribing  to  a  parola 
engaging  them  to  render  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  in  hostility  to 
the  Unite<l  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  at  his  discretion,  except  from  the 
effect  of  this  order  any  persons  detained  as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
surgents, or  others  whose  release  at  the  present  moment  may  be  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  so  released,  and  who  shall  keep  their  parole^ 
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the  President  grants  an  amnesty  for  any  past  offences  of  treason  or  dis- 
loyalty which  they  may  have  committed. 

Extraordinary  arrests  will  hereafter  he  made  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
military  authorities  alone. 

By  order  of  the  President: 

Edwin  M.  Staitton,  iSecretary  of  War. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  War  Department,  consisting  of  Major- 
General  Dix  and  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New 
York,  to  examine  into  the  cases  of  the  state  prisoners 
then  remaining  in  custody,  and  to  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  public  safety  and  the  existing  rebellion,  they 
shoxild  be  discharged,  or  remain  in  arrest,  or  be  remitted 
to  the  civil  tribunals  for  trial.  These  gentlemen  entered 
at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  were  released  from  custody  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Wherever  the  public  safety 
seemed  to  require  it,  however,  arrests  continued  to-be 
made — the  President,  in  every  instance,  assuming  all  the 
responsibility  of  these  acts,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  courts  and  the  judgment  of  the  country  for  his  vindi- 
cation. But  the  President  himself  had  not  up  to  this  time 
directed  any  general  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
carpuSy  or  given  any  public  notice  of  the  rules  by  which 
the  Government  would  be  guided  in  its  action  upon  cases 
that  might  arise.  It  was  left  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
decide  in  what  instances  and  for  what  causes  arrests  should 
be  made,  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  should  be  sus- 
pended. In  some  of  the  courts  into  which  these  cases 
were  brought,  the  ground  was  accordingly  taken  that, 
although  the  President  might  have  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  should  require  it^  to  suspend  the  writ,  he 
oonld  not  delegate  that  authority  to  any  subordinate.  To 
meet  this  view,  therefore,  the  President,  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1862,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 
Wh^eaSy  it  has  heen  necessary  to  call  into  service,  not  only  volunteers, 
^ut  filso  portions  of  the  militia  of  the  States  hy  draft,  in  order  to  suppress 
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vented  by  the  practice  of  strict  and  impartial  justice,  with  the  most  perfect 
moderation  in  oar  intercourse  with  nations. 

The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  though  fortunately 
not  distracted  or  disheartened.  It  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Federal  Government,  which  one  year  before  had  been  thought  a  model 
worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  had  indeed  the  ability  to  defend  and 
maintain  itself. 

Some  reverses,  which  perhaps  were  unavoidable,  suflfered  by  newly 
levied  and  inefficient  forces,  discouraged  the  loyal,  and  gave  new  hopes 
to  the  insurgents.  Voluntary  enlistments  seemed  about  to  cease,  and 
desertions  commenced.  Parties  speculiited  upon  the  question  whether 
conscription  had  not  become  necessary  to  fill  up  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  emergency  the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  with  energy 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  Constitution  confides  to  him  in  cases 
of  insurrection.  He  called  into  the  field  such  military  and  naval  foroes, 
unauthorized  by  the  existing  laws,  as  seemed  necessary.  He  directed 
measures  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  post-office  for  treasonable  correspond- 
ence. He  subjected  passengers  to  and  from  foreign  countries  to  new 
passport  regulations,  and  he  instituted  a  blockade,  suspended  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  various  places,  and  caused  persons  who  were  represented 
to  him  as  being  or  about  to  engage  in  disloyal  or  treasonable  practices  to 
be  arrested  by  special  civil  as  well  as  military  agencies,  and  detained  in 
military  custody,  when  necessary,  to  prevent  them  and  deter  others  frcnn 
such  practices.  Examinations  of  such  cases  were  instituted,  and  some  of 
the  persons  so  arrested  have  been  discharged  from  time  to  time|  under 
circumstances  or  upon  conditions  compatible,  as  was  thought,  with  the 
public  safety. 

Meantime  a  favorable  change  of  public  opinion  has  occurred.  The  line 
between  loyalty  and  disloyalty  is  plainly  defined ;  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Government  is  firm  and  stable ;  apprehensions  of  public  danger  and 
facilities  for  treasonable  practices  have  diminished  with  the  passions  which 
prompted  heedless  persons  to  adopt  tliem.  The  insurrection  is  believed 
to  have  culminated  and  to  be  declining. 

The  President,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  anxious  to  favor  a  return  to 
the  normal  course  of  the  Administration,  as  far  as  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  will  allow,  directs  that  all  political  prisoners  or  state  prisoners 
now  held  in  military  custody,  be  released  on  their  subscribing  to  a  parola 
engaging  them  to  render  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  in  hostility  to 
the  Unitetl  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  at  his  discretion,  except  from  the 
effect  of  this  order  any  persons  detained  as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
surgents, or  others  whose  release  at  the  present  moment  may  be  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  so  released,  and  who  shall  keep  their  parole. 
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the  President  grants  an  amnesty  for  any  past  offences  of  treason  or  dis- 
loyalty which  they  may  have  committed. 

Extraordinary  arrests  will  hereafter  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
military  authorities  alone. 

By  order  of  the  President: 

Edwin  M.  SxAinroN,  iSecretary  of  War. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  War  Department,  consisting  of  Major- 
Gteneral  I)ix  and  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New 
York,  to  examine  into  the  cases  of  the  state  prisoners 
then  remaining  in  custody,  and  to  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  public  safety  and  the  existing  rebellion,  they 
flihoiild  be  discharged,  or  remain  in  arrest,  or  be  remitted 
to  the  civil  tribunals  for  trial.  These  gentlemen  entered 
at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  were  released  from  custody  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Wherever  the  public  safety 
seemed  to  require  it,  however,  arrests  continued  to-be 
made — ^the  President,  in  every  instance,  assuming  all  the 
responsibility  of  these  acts,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  courts  and  the  judgment  of  the  country  for  his  vindi- 
cation. But  the  President  himself  had  not  up  to  this  time 
directed  any  general  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
carptiSj  or  given  any  public  notice  of  the  rules  by  which 
the  Government  would  be  guided  in  its  action  upon  cases 
that  might  arise.  It  was  left  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
decide  in  what  instances  and  for  what  causes  arrests  should 
be  made,  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  should  be  sus- 
pended. In  some  of  the  courts  into  which  these  cases 
were  brought,  the  ground  was  accordingly  taken  that, 
although  the  President  might  have  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  should  require  it^  to  suspend  the  writ,  he 
could  not  delegate  that  authority  to  any  subordinate.  To 
meet  this  view,  therefore,  the  President,  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1862,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 
Wh^eas^  it  has  heen  necessary  to  call  into  service,  not  only  volnnteers, 
Vit  also  portions  of  the  militia  of  the  States  hy  draft,  in  order  to  suppress 
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the  insurrection  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  disloyal  persons  are 
not  adequately  restrained  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  law  from  hindering 
this  measure,  and  from  giving  aid  and  comfort  in  various  ways  to  the  in- 
surrection : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  ordered — 

First.  That  during  the  existing  insurrection,  and  as  a  necessary  measure 
for  suppressing  the  same,  all  rebels  and  insurgents,  their  aiders  and  abettors, 
within  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  discouraging  volunteer  enlist- 
ments, resisting  military  drafts,  or  guilty  of  any  disloyal  practice  affording 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  subject  to  martial  law,  and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by 
courts-martial  or  military  commission. 

Second.  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  respect  to  all 
persons  arrested,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellion  shall 
be,  imprisoned  in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or  other  place 
of  confinement,  by  any  military  authority,  or  by  the  sentence  of  any 
court-martial  or  military  commission. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
[l.  8.]        dred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abraham  Likoolk. 
By  the  President : 

WnxiAM  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  orders  from  the 
War  Department  appointing  a  Provost-Marshal-General, 
whose  head-quarters  were  to  be  at  Washington,  with 
special  provost-marshals,  one  or  more  in  each  State, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  arresting  deserters  and  disloyal 
persons,  and  of  inquiring  into  treasonable  practices 
throughout  the  country.  They  were  authorized  to  call 
upon  either  the  civil  or  military  authority  for  aid  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  were  required  to  report  to 
the  department  at  Washington.  The  creation  of  this  new 
department  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  increased 
activity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government  throughout  the 
North,  and  by  the  degree  of  success  which  had  attended 
their  efforts.  Prompted  partly  by  merely  political  and 
partisan  motives,  but  in  many  instances  by  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  secession  movement,  active  political  lead- 
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ere  had  set  in  vigorous  motion  very  extensive  machinery 
for  the  advancement  of  their  designs.  ' '  Peace-meetings ' ' 
were  held  in  every  section  of  the  Northern  States,  at  which 
the  action  of  the  Government  was  most  vehemently  as- 
sailed, the  objects  of  the  war  were  misrepresented,  and  its 
prosecution  denounced,  and  special  efforts  made  to  prevent 
enlistments,  to  promote  desertions,  and  in  every  way  to 
cripple  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  the  rebel- 
lion by  force  of  arms.  The  vigorous  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  in  arresting  men  conspicuous  in  these 
disloyal  practices,  had  created  a  salutary  reaction  in  the 
public  mind,  and  had  so  far  relieved  the  Administration 
from  apprehension  as  to  warrant  the  promulgation  of  the 
fbllowing  order : — 

Wax  Dcpabtmxxt,  Wabhxnotox,  Nowmber  28, 1808. 

Ordered — 1.  That  all  persons  now  in  military  custody,  who  have  been 
arrested  for  discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  opposing  the  draft,  or  for 
otherwise  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  in  States  where  the  draft 
has  been  made,  or  the  quota  of  volunteers  and  militia  has  been  furnished, 
shall  be  discharged  from  further  military  restraint. 

2.  The  persons  who,  by  the  authority  of  the  military  commander  or 
governor  in  rebel  States,  have  been  arrested  and  sent  from  such  State  for 
disloyalty  or  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
now  in  military  custody,  may  also  be  discharged  upon  giving  their  parole 
to  do  no  act  of  hostility  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  nor 
render  aid  to  its  enemies.  But  all  such  persons  shall  remain  subject  to 
military  surveDlance  and  liable  to  arrest  on  breach  of  their  parole.  And 
if  any  such  persons  shall  prefer  to  leave  the  loyal  States  on  condition  of 
their  not  returning  again  during  the  war,  or  until  special  leave  for  that 
purpose  be  obtained  from  the  President,  then  such  persons  shall,  at  his 
option,  be  released  and  depart  from  the  United  States,  or  be  conveyed 
beyond  the  military  lines  of  the  United  States  forces. 

8.  This  order  shall  not  operate  to  discharge  any  person  who  has  been  in 
arms  against  the  Government,  or  by  force  and  arms  has  resisted  or  at- 
tempted to  resist  the  draft,  nor  relieve  any  person  from  liability  to  trial 
and  punishment  by  civil  tribunals,  or  by  court-martial  or  military  commis- 
don,  who  may  be  amenable  to  such  tribunals  for  offences  committed. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  AasUtant  Adjutant- General. 

During  the  succeeding  winter,  while  Congress  was  in 
session,  public  sentiment  was  comparatively  at  rest  on  this 
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subject  Congress  had  enacted  a  law,  sanctioning  the 
action  of  the  President  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeoi 
corpus^  and  clothing  him  with  fall  authority  to  check  and 
punish  all  attempts  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Gh>yemment 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  After  the  adjoummeni^ 
however,  when  the  political  activity  of  the  country  wma 
transferred  from  the  Capital  to  the  people  in  their  respeo- 
tive  localities,  the  party  agitation  was  revived,  and  public 
meetings  were  again  held  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  fhe 
Ck>vemment,  and  to  protest  against  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  One  of  the  most  active  of  these  advo- 
cates of  peace  with  the  Rebel  Confederacy  was  Hon.  C.  Ll 
Yallandigham,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  who  had 
steadily  opposed  all  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  tbe 
war  throughout  the  session.  After  the  adjournment  he 
made  a  political  canvass  of  his  district,  and  in  a  speech  at 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  he  denounced  the  Cfov- 
emment  at  Washington  as  aiming,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  not  to  restore  the  Union,  but  to  crush  out  liberty  and 
establish  a  despotism.  He  declared  that  the  war  was 
waged  for  the  fr-eedom  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslaving  of 
the  whites — ^that  the  Government  could  have  had  x>eaoe 
long  before  if  it  had  desired  it — that  the  mediation  of 
France  ought  to  have  been  accepted,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  deliberately  rejected  propositions  by  which  the 
Southern  States  could  have  been  brought  back  to  the 
Union.  He  also  denounced  an  order,  No.  38,  issued  by 
General  Bumside,  in  command  of  the  department,  forbid- 
ding certain  disloyal  practices,  and  giving  notice  that  i)er- 
sons  declaring  sympathy  for  the  enemy  would  be  arrested 
for  trial,  proclaimed  his  intention  to  disobey  it,  and  called 
on  the  people  who  heard  him  to  resist  and  defeat  its  exe- 
cution. 

For  this  speech  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  arrested,  by  order 
of  General  Bumside,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  ordered  for 
trial  before  a  court-martial  at  Cincinnati.  On  the  5th,  he* 
applied,  through  his  counsel,  Senator  Pugh,  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpujt. 
In  reply  to  this  application,  a  letter  was  read  from  Gen- 
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eral  Bumside,  setting  forth  the  considerations  which  had 
led  him  to  make  the  arrest,  and  Yallandigham's  coxmsel 
was  then  heard  in  a  very  long  argument  on  the  case. 
Judge  Stewart  pronounced  his  decision,  refusing  the  writ, 
on  the  ground  that  the  action  of  Gteneral  Bumside  was 
necessary  for  the  public  safety.  **  The  legality  of  the  ar- 
rest," said  the  judge,  *' depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
necessity  for  making  it,  and  that  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  military  commander.?'     And  he  adds — 

Men  shoald  know  and  lay  the  trath  to  heart,  that  there  is  a  coarse  of 
oondact  not  involving  overt  treason,  and  not  therefore  subject  to  punish- 
ment as  such,  which,  nevertheless,  implies  moral  guilt,  and  a  gross  offence 
against  the  countrj.  Those  who  live  under  the  protection  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  our  benignant  Government,  must  learn  that  they  cannot  stab 
its  vitals  with  impunity.  If  they  cherish  hatred  and  hostility  to  it,  and 
deflire  its  subversion,  let  them  withdraw  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  seek  the 
fellowship  and  protection  of  those  with  whom  tbey  are  in  sympathy.  If 
they  remain  with  us,  while  they  are  not  of  us,  they  must  be  subject  to 
such  a  course  of  dealing  as  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  prescribes 
and  will  enforce.  And  let  them  not  complain  if  the  stringent  doctrine  of 
military  necessity  should  find  them  to  be  the  legitimate  subjects  of  its 
action.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  recognition  of  this  doctrine  will  lead  to 
an  arbitrary  invasion  of  the  personal  security,  or  personal  liberty,  of  the 
citizen.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  charge  of  disloyalty  will  be  made  on 
insufiScient  grounds.  But  if  there  should  be  an  occasional  mistake,  such 
an  occurrence  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  preservation  of  the 
nation ;  and  I  confess  I  am  but  little  moved  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of 
those  who,  while  they  indignantly  denounce  violation  of  personal  liberty, 
look  with  no  horror  upon  a  despotism  as  unmitigated  as  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed. 

The  military  commission,  before  which  Vallandigham 
was  ordered  for  trial,  met  on  the  6th,  found  him  guilty  of 
the  principal  offences  charged,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
placed  in  close  confinement  in  some  fortress  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  designated  by  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
department.  Major-General  Bumside  approved  the  sen- 
tence, and  designated  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  as 
the  place  of  confinement.  The  President  modified  this 
sentence  by  directing  that,  instead  of  being  imprisoned, 
Mr.  Vallandigham  should  be  sent  within  the  rebel  lines, 
and  should  not  return  to  the  United  States  until  after  the 

26 
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tenninatioii  of  the  war.    This  sentence  was  at  once  carried 
into  execution. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  of  Mr.  Yallandigham 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the  country. 
The  opponents  of  the  Administration  treated  it  as  a  case 
of  martyrdom,  and  held  public  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  denouncing  the  action  of  the  Government  as  tyrannical 
and  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  demonstrations  was  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  the  16th  of  May,  at  which  Hon.  Erastus  Coming  pre- 
sided, and  to  which  Governor  Seymour  addressed  a  letter, 
expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  his  condemnation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Government.  "  If  this  proceed- 
ing," said  he,  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham,  "is 
approved  by  the  Government,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
people,  it  is  not  merely  a  step  towards  revolution — ^it  is 
revolution.  It  will  not  only  lead  to  military  despotism — 
it  establishes  military  despotism.  In  this  aspect  it  must 
be  accepted,  or  in  this  aspect  rejected.  *  *  *  The 
people  of  this  country  now  wait  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
the  decision  of  the  Administration  upon  these  acts.  Hav- 
ing given  it  a  generous  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
we  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  a  government  it  is  for  which 
we  are  asked  to  pour  out  our  blood  and  our  treasure. 
The  action  of  the  Administration  will  determine,  in  the 
minds  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal 
States,  whether  this  war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion 
at  the  South,  or  destroy  free  institutions  at  the  North." 
The  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  this  meeting 
pledged  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  but  condemned  in  strong  terms  the 
whole  system  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  forwarded  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  to  President  Lincoln,  who  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  reply  : — 

EzcoxrnTX  Maksioit,  Washikotok,  Jvn6  18, 186BL 
Hon.  Ebastus  Oobninq  and  otubrb  : 

Gentlemen: — Your  letter  of  May  19,  enclosing  the  resolutions  of  a  pub- 
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lie  meeting  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  was 
received  several  days  ago. 

The  reaolations,  as  I  understand  them,  are  resolvable  into  two  proposi- 
tions :  first,  the  expression  of  a  pnrpose  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  support  the  Administration  in 
every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion;  and, 
secondly,  a  declaration  of  censure  upon  the  Administration  for  supposed 
unconstitutional  action,  such  as  the  making  of  military  arrests.  And  from 
the  two  propositions  a  third  is  deduced,  which  is,  that  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  meeting  are  resolved  on  doing  their  part  to  maintain  our 
common  Government  and  country,  despite  the  folly  or  wickedness,  as 
they  may  conceive,  of  any  Administration.  This  position  is  eminently 
patriotic,  and  as  such  I  thank  the  meeting  and  congratulate  the  nation  for 
it.  My  own  purpose  is  the  same,  so  that  the  meeting  and  myself  have  a 
common  object,  and  can  have  no  difference,  except  in  the  choice  of  means 
or  measures  for  effecting  that  object. 

And  here  I  ought  to  close  this  paper,  and  would  dose  it,  if  there  were 
no  apprehension  that  more  injurious  consequences  than  any  merely  per- 
sonal to  myself  might  follow  the  censures  systematically  cast  upon  me  for 
doing  what,  in  my  view  of  duty,  I  could  not  forbear.  The  resolutions 
promise  to  support  mo  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  I  have  not  knowingly  employed,  nor  shall  know- 
ingly employ  any  other.  But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolutions,  assert 
and  argue  that  certain  military  arrests,  and  proceedings  following  them, 
for  which  I  am  ultimately  responsible,  are  unconstitutional.  I  think  they 
are  not.  The  resolutions  quote  from  the  Oonstitution  the  definition  of 
treason,  and  also  the  limiting  safeguards  and  guarantees  therein  provided 
for  the  citizen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on  his  being  held  to  answer  for 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  and,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  his 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  They  proceed  to 
resolve  **•  that  these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  the 
pretensions  of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more  especially  for  his  pro- 
tection in  times  of  civil  commotion.^' 

And,  apparently  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the  resolutions  pro- 
ceed :  **  They  were  secured  substantially  to  the  English  people  qfter  years 
of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted  into  our  Oonstitution  at  the 
eioie  of  the  Revolution."  Would  not  the  demonstration  have  been  better 
if  it  could  have  been  truly  said  that  these  safeguards  had  been  adopted 
and  applied  during  the  civil  wars  and  during  our  Revolution,  instead  of 
after  the  one  and  at  the  close  of  the  other?  I,  too,  am  devotedly  for  them 
qfter  civil  war,  and  htfore  civil  war,  and  at  all  times,  **  except  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  *^  their  sus- 
pension. The  resolutions  proceed  to  tell  us  that  these  safeguards  **  have 
stood  the  test  of  seventy-six  years  of  trial,  under  our  republican  system, 
under  circumstances  which  show  that,  while  they  constitute  the  founda- 
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tion  of  all  free  gOTemment,  thej  are  the  elements  of  the  enduring  ata- 
bilitj  of  the  Republic.^'  No  one  denies  that  they  have  so  stood  the  test 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  rebellion,  if  we  except  a  certain  occnr- 
renoe  at  New  Orleans ;  nor  does  anj  one  qaestion  that  they  will  stand 
the  same  test  much  longer  after  the  rebellion  closes.  Bat  these  provisions 
of  the  Oonstitation  have  no  application  to  the  case  we  have  in  hand,  be- 
oanse  the  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not 
for  the  treason  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  conviction  of  which 
the  punishment  is  death — nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons 
to  answer  for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes ;  nor  were  the 
proceeding's  following,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  *^  criminal 
prosecutions.^'  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds,  and 
the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  Let 
us  consider  the  real  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the 
parts  of  the  Constitution  plainly  made  for  such  cases. 

Prior  to  my  installation  here,  it  had  been  inculcated  that  any  State  had 
a  lawful  right  to  secede  from  the  National  Union,  and  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the  devotees  of  the  doctrine 
should  fail  to  elect  a  President  to  their  own  liking.  I  was  elected  con- 
trary to  their  liking,  and  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible, 
they  had  taken  seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  had  seized  many  of  the 
United  States  forts,  and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  fiag,  all  before 
I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done  any  ofiScial  act  what- 
ever. The  rebellion  thus  began  soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war ; 
and,  in  certain  respects,  it  began  on  very  unequal  terras  between  the  par- 
ties. The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for  it  more  than  thirty  years, 
while  the  Government  had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  The  former 
had  carefully  considered  all  the  means  which  could  be  turned  to  their 
account.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  well-pondered  reliance  with  them  that, 
in  their  own  unrestricted  efforts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and  law 
altogether,  the  Government  would,  in  great  degree,  be  restrained  by  the 
same  Constitution  and  law  from  arresting  their  progress.  Their  sympa- 
thizers pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Government,  and  nearly  all  com- 
munities of  the  people.  From  this  material,  under  cover  of  **  liberty  of 
speech,"  "liberty  of  the  press,"  and  "habeas  corpus,"  they  hoped  to 
keep  on  foot  among  us  a  most  efficient  corps  of'spies,  informers,  suppliers, 
and  aiders  and  abettors  of  their  cause  in  a  thousand  ways.  They  knew 
that  in  times  such  as  they  were  inaugurating,  by  the  Constitution  itself 
the  "habeas  corpus"  might  be  suspended;  but  they  also  knew  they  had 
friends  who  would  make  a  question  as  to  toho  was  to  suspend  it :  mean- 
while, their  spies  and  others  might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause. 
Or  if,  as  has  happened,  the  Executive  should  suspend  the  writ,  without 
ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting  innocent  persons  might  occur, 
as  are  always  likely  to  occur  in  such  cases,  and  then  a  clamor  could  be 
raised  in  regard  to  this  which  might  be,  at  least,  of  some  service  to  the 
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insiiTgeDt  caase.  It  needed  no  very  keen  perception  to  discover  this  part 
of  the  enemy's  programme,  so  soon  as,  by  opening  hostilities,  their  ma- 
chinery was  put  fairly  in  motion.  Yet,  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  rev- 
erence for  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the 
•trong  measures  which  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  as  being 
within  the  exceptions  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  indispensable  to  the 
public  safety.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  history  than  that  courts  of 
justice  are  utterly  incompetent  to  such  cases.  Civil  courts  are  organized 
chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  individuals  acting  in 
concert,  and  this  in  quiet  times,  and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  defined  Ia 
the  law.  Even  in  times  of  peace,  bands  of  horse-thieves  and  robbers  fre- 
quently grow  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice. But  what  comparison,  in  numbers,  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to 
the  insurgent  sympathizers  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States?  Again,  a 
jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready  to  hang  the 
panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet,  again,  he  who  dissuades  one 
man  from  volunteering,  or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the 
Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle.  Yet  this 
dissuasion  or  inducement  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime 
of  which  any  civil  court  would  take  cognizance. 

Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — so  called  by  the  resolution  before  me — ^in 
fact,  a  clear,  flagrant,  and  gigantic  case  of  rebellion ;  and  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeoi  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it,''  is  th^  provision  which  specially  applies  to  our 
present  case.  This  provision  plainly  attests  the  understanding  of  those 
who  made  the  Constitution,  that  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  inadequate 
to  ^* cases  of  rebellion" — attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such  cases,  men 
may  be  held  in  custody  whom  the  courts,  acting  on  ordinary  rules,  would 
discharge.  Eaheas  carpus  does  not  discharge  men  who  are  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  purpose  that  men  maybe  arrested  and  held  who  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime,  ^^  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  publip  safety  may  require  it."  This  is  precisely  our  present  case — a 
case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public  safety  does  require  the  suspension. 
Indeed,  arrests  by  process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in  cases  of  nebellion,  do 
not  proceed  altogether  upon  the  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at 
the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  continuous  perpetration  of  crime ; 
while  the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprbings  against  the 
Government,  which  at  most  will  succeed  or  fedl  in  no  great  length  of 
time.  In  the  latter  case  arrests  are  made,  not  so  much  for  what  has 
been  done  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.  The  latter  is  more  for 
the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than  the  former.  In  such  cases 
the  purposes  of  men  are  much  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of 
ordinary  crime.    The  man  who  stands  by  and  says  nothing,  when  the 
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peril  of  his  GoTernment  is  discussed,  cannot  be  misondentood.  If  not 
hindered,  he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy;  much  more,  if  he  talks  ambfga- 
ooaly — talks  for  his  country  with  '^bats,"  and  "ifs,^'  and  "ands."  Of 
how  little  valoe  the  constitutional  provisions  I  haye  quoted  will  be  ren- 
dered, if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples.  General  Jolm 
0.  Breckinridge,  General  Robert  K  (ee,  General  Joseph  £.  Johnsftoa, 
General  John  B.  Magruder,  General  William  B.  Preston,  General  Simon 
B.  Buckner,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying  the  Tery 
highest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  since  the  rebellion  began,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to 
be  trutors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had  seized  and  held 
them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them 
had  then  committed  any  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  them, 
if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on  habeoi  eorptu,  were  the  writ 
allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  cases,  I  think  the  time 
not  unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too  few 
arrests  rather  than  too  many. 

By  the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion  that  mUitarj 
arrests  may  be  constitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion  actually  ezistai 
but  that  such  arrests  are  unconstitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion  or 
insurrection  does  not  actually  exist  They  insist  that  such  arresta  shall 
not  be  made  **  outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and 
the  scenes  of  insurrection."  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Constitution  itself 
makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  there  i$  any  such 
constitutional  distinction.  I  concede  that  the  class  of  arrests  complained 
of  can  be  constitutional  only  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  them ;  and  I  insist  that  in  such  coses  they  are 
constitutional  toherever  the  public  safety  does  require  them ;  as  well  in 
places  to  which  they  may  prevent  the  rebellion  extending  as  in  those 
where  it  may  be  already  prevailing ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain  mia- 
chievous  interference  with  the  raising  and  supplying  of  armies  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebellion  may  actually  be;  as  well 
where  they  may  restrain  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where 
they  would  prevent  mutiny  in  the  army;  equally  constitutional  at  all 
places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  as  against  the  dan- 
gers of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Take  the  particular  case  mentioned  by  the 
meeting.  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  by  a 
military  commander,  seized  and  tried  ^*  for  no  other  reason  than  wopda 
addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Admin- 
istration,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  the  generaL** 
Now,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this ;  if  this  assertion  is  the  truth  and 
the  whole  truth ;  if  there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  con- 
cede that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was 
made  for  a  very  different  reason.    Mr.  Vallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to 
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the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union ;  and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he 
was  laboring,  with  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops;  to  en- 
ooorage  desertions  from  the  arm j ;  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  without 
an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it.  He  was  not  arrested  because 
he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  commanding  general,  but  because  he  was  damaging 
the  armj,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation 
depends.  He  was  warring  upon  the  militarj,  and  this  gave  the  military 
oonstitntional  Jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Yallandigham 
was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  this  arrest 
was  made  on  mistake  of  fact,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  rea- 
^Bonable  satisfactory  evidence. 

I  understand  the  meeting,  whose  resolutions  I  am  considering,  to  be  in 
favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  military  force— by  armies.  Iiong 
experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless  desertions 
shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires,  and 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this  punishment.  Must  I  shoot  a 
simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of 
a  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is  none  the  loss  iiguri- 
ons  when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend,  into  a  public 
meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till  he  is  persuaded  to 
write  the  soldier  boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked 
Administration  of  a  contemptible  Government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and 
punish  him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the 
agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great 
mercy. 

If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  power,  my  error  lies 
in  believing  that  certain  proceedings  are  constitutional  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  requires  them,  which  would  not 
be  constitutional  when,  in  the  absence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub> 
Ko  safety  does  not  require  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Constitution  is 
not,  in  its  application,  in  all  respects  the  same,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  ia  in  time  of  profound  peace 
and  public  security.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction ;  and 
I  can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  the  Government  can  constitutionally 
take  no  strong  measures  in  time  of  rebellion,  because  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can 
be  persuaded  that  a  particular  drug  is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man, 
because  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be  good  food  for  a  well  one.  Nor  am  I  able 
to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during  the  rebellion,  lose 
the  right  of  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  tlio 
law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury,  and  hdbecu  eorptu,  throughout  the  indefi- 
nite peaceful  future,  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any  more  than  I  am 
able  to  believe  that  a  man  could  o:»ntract  so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics 
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during  temporarj  illness  as  to  persist  in  feeding  npon  them  daring  the 
remainder  of  his  healthful  life. 

In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consideration  which  jou  request 
of  me,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  meeting  speak  as  ^^  DeoDO- 
crats.^'  Nor  can  I,  with  full  respect  for  their  known  intelligence,  and 
the  fairly  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared  their  reso- 
lutions, be  permitted  to  suppose  that  this  occurred  by  accident|  or  in 
*any  way  other  than  that  they  preferred  to  designate  themselves  "  I>em- 
ocrats^*  rather  than  ^^  American  citizens.*'  In  this  time  of  national 
peril,  I  would  have  preferred  to  meet  you  on  a  level  one  step  higher  than 
any  party  platform ;  because  I  am  sure  that,  from  such  more  elevated 
position,  wc  could  do  better  battle  for  the  country  we  all  love  than  we 
possibly  can  from  those  lower  ones  where,  from  the  force  of  habit,  the 
pr^udices  of  the  past,  and  selfish  hopes  of  the  future,  we  are  sure  to  ex- 
pend much  of  our  ingenuity  and  strength  in  finding  fault  with  and  aiming 
blows  at  each  other.  But,  since  you  have  denied  me  this,  I  will  yet  be 
thankful,  for  the  country's  sake,  that  not  all  Democrats  have  done  so. 
He  on  whose  discretionary  judgment  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested  and 
tried  is  a  Democrat,  having  no  old  party  affinity  with  me ;  and  the  judge 
who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  bj 
refusing  to  discharge  Mr.  Vallandigham  on  habecu  cwrpta^  is  a  Democrat 
of  better  days  than  these,  having  received  his  judicial  mantle  at  the  bands 
of  President  Jackson.  And  still  more,  of  all  those  Democrats  who  are 
nobly  exposing  their  lives  and  shedding  their  blood  on  the  battle-field,  I 
have  learned  that  many  approve  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham, while  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  one  condemning  it.  I  cannot 
assert  that  there  are  none  such.  And  the  name  of  Jackson  recalls  an 
incident  of  pertinent  history :  After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  while 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  was  well  known  in 
the  city,  but  before  official  knowledge  of  it  had  arrived,  General  Jackson 
still  maintained  martial  or  military  law.  Now  that  it  could  be  said  the 
war  was  over,  the  clamor  against  martial  law,  which  had  existed  from 
the  first,  grew  more  furious.  Among  other  things,  a  Mr.  Louiallier  pub- 
lished a  denunciatory  newspaper  article.  General  Jackson  arrested  hioa. 
A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Morrel  procured  the  United  States  Judge  Hall 
to  issue  a  writ  of  Jiaheoi  corpus  to  relive  Mr.  Louiallier.  General  Jack- 
son arrested  both  the  lawyer  and  the  judge.  A  Mr.  Hollander  ventured 
to  say  of  some  part  of  the  matter  that  ^^  it  was  a  dirty  trick."  General 
Jackson  arrested  him.  When  the  officer  undertook  to  serve  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus^  General  Jackson  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  him  awaj 
with  a  copy.  Holding  the  judge  in  custody  a  few  days,  the  General 
sent  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encampment,  and  set  him  at  liberty, 
with  an  order  to  remain  till  the  ratification  of  peace  should  be  regularly 
announced,  or  until  the  British  should  have  left  the  Southern  coast.  A 
day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  was  rvgE- 
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larly  annoanced,  and  the  Jadga  and  otben  were  fally  liberated.  A  few 
days  more,  and  the  judge  called  General  Jackson  into  court  and  fined  him 
$1,000  for  having  arrested  him  and  the  others  named.  The  General  paid 
the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  Con- 
gress refunded  principal  and  interest.  The  late  Senator  Douglas,  then  in 
the  HoQse  of  Representatives,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  in 
which  the  constitutional  question  was  much  discussed.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whom  the  journals  would  show  to  have  voted  for  the  measure. 

It  may  be  remarked :  First,  that  wo  had  the  same  Constitution  then  as 
now ;  secondly,  that  we  then  had  a  case  of  invasion,  and  now  we  have  a 
case  of  rebellion ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  permanent  right  of  the  people  to 
public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  trial  by  jury, 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  habeas  corpus^  suffered  no  detriment  what- 
ever by  that  conduct  of  General  Jackson,  or  its  subsequent  approval  by 
the  American  Congress. 

And  yet,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  would  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  While  I  cannot 
shift  the  responsibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  Judge  of  the  necessity  in  any  partic- 
ular case.  Of  course,  I  must  practise  a  general  directory  and  revisory 
power  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  arbi- 
trary arrests  will  have  the  effect  to  divide  and  distract  those  who  should 
be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am  specifically  called  on  to 
discharge  Mr.  Vallandigham.  I  regard  this  as,  at  least,  a  fair  appeal  to 
me  on  the  expediency  of  exercising  a  constitutional  power  which  I  think 
exists.  In  response  to  such  appeal,  I  have  to  say,  it  gave  me  pain  when 
I  learned  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  been  arrested — that  is,  I  was  pained 
that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  him — and 
that  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by 
any  means,  believe  the  public  safety  will  not  suffer  by  it.  I  further  say 
that,  as  the  war  progresses,  it  appears  to  me,  opinion  and  action,  which 
were  in  great  confusion  at  first,  take  shape  and  fall  into  more  regular 
channels,  so  that  the  necessity  for  strong  dealing  with  them  gradually 
decreases.  I  have  every  reason  to  desire  that  it  should  cease  altogether ; 
and  £fir  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those 
who,  like  the  meeting  at  Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the 
Government  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Still,  I  must  continue  to  do  so  much  as  may  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  public  safety.  A.  Linooln. 

Similar  meetings  were  held  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  North,  and,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  a  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  nomination  of  State  offi- 
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cers.  Mr.  Yallandigham  was,  at  that  conyention,  made 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  receiving,  on  the 
first  ballot,  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  votes  out  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  vrhole  number  cast.  Senator 
Pugh  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  protesting  against  President  Lin- 
coln's emancipation  proclamation;  condemning  martial 
law  in  loyal*  States,  where  war  does  not  exist ;  denoun- 
cing the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Tiaheas  corpus  ;  protest- 
ing very  strongly  against  the  banishment  of  Yallandig- 
ham, and  calling  on  the  President  to  restore  him  to  his 
rights ;  declaring  that  they  would  hail  with  delight  the 
desire  of  the  seceded  States  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  that  they  would  co-operate  with  the  citizens  of  those 
States  in  measures  for  the  restoration  of  peaca 

A  committee  of  the  convention  visited  Washington, 
and  on  the  26th  of  June  presented  to  the  President  tiie 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  urged  the 
immediate  recall  and  restoration  of  Mr.  Yallandigham, 
their  candidate  for  Governor.  To  this,  President  Lincoln 
made  the  following  reply : — 

Washikotoit,  Jwm  99, 186& 

Gentlemsit  : — The  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  Demooratio  State  Conyen- 
tion,  which  you  present  me,  together  with  your  introductory  and  closing 
remarks,  being  in  position  and  argument  mainly  the  same  as  the  resoln- 
tioDs  of  the  Democratic  meeting  at  Albany,  New  York,  I  refer  you  to  my 
response  to  the  latter  as  meeting  most  of  the  points  in  the  former. 

This  response  you  evidently  used  in  preparing  your  remarks,  and  I  de- 
sire no  more  than  that  it  be  used  with  accuracy.  In  a  single  reading  of  your 
remarks,  I  only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter  which  I  suppose  you 
took  from  that  paper.  It  is  where  you  say,  **  The  undersigned  are  unable 
to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in  time 
of  peace  and  public  security." 

A  recurrence  to  the  paper  will  show  you  that  I  have  not  expressed 
the  opinion  you  suppose.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution 
is  different  in  its  application  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  involving 
the  public  safety,  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  profound  peace  and  public 
security ;  and  this  opinion  I  adhere  to,  simply  because  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  things  may  be  done  in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  in 
the  other. 
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I  diflUke  to  waste  a  word  on  a  mereljr  personal  point,  bat  I  mnst  re- 
q>ectftillj  assure  yon  that  jon  will  find  yourselves  at  fault  should  you 
ever  seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assumption  that  I  ^^  opposed  in 
discussions  before  the  people  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  war." 

Toa  say:  ^* Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  Oongress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  TuihMi  eorpttSj  and  yet  the 
other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged."  Doubt- 
less,  if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  improperly  called,  as  I  think,  a 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  were  expunged,  the  other  guar- 
antees would  remain  the  same ;  but  the  question  is,  not  how  those  guar- 
antees would  stand  with  that  cladse  out  of  the  Constitution,  but  how  they 
stand  with  that  clause^  remaining  in  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
iDYolving  the  public  safety.  If  the  liberty  could  be  indulged  in  expun- 
ging that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  Ireally  think  the  constitutional  argu- 
ment would  be  with  you. 

My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  Albany  response, 
and  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now.  I  only  add  that,  as  seems  to  me,  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus  is  the  great  means  through  which 
the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  conserved  and  made  available  in 
the  last  resort ;  and  corroborative  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Val- 
landigham,  in  the  very  case  in  question,  under  the  advice  of  able  law- 
yers, saw  not  where  else  to  go  but  to  the  habeas  corpus.  But  by  the 
Constitution  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  Tioheas  corpus  itself  ittay  be  sus- 
pended, when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

Ton  ask,  in  substance,. whether  I  really  claim  that  I  may  override  all 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public 
safety — when  I  may  choose  to  say  the  public  safety  requires  it.  This 
question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated  to  represent  mo  as 
struggling  for  an  arbitrary  personal  prerogative,  is  either  simply  a 
question  toho  shall  decide,  or  an  affirmation  that  nobody  shall  decide, 
what  the  public  safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 
The  Constitution  contemplates  the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  de- 
cision, but  it  does  not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it.  By  neces- 
sary implication,  when  rebellion  or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time,  the 
people  have,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the  commander-in-chief  of 
their  army  and  navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the 
responsibility  of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  same 
people  will  probably  justify  him ;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands  to 
be  dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only,  in  times 
of  rebdlion,  be  lawfully  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for 
criminal  trials  and  punishments  in  times  of  peace,  induces  me  to  add  a 
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word  to  what  I  said  on  that  point  in  the  Albany  response.  Yon  claim 
that  men  may,  if  thej  choose,  embarrass  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  com* 
bat  a  giant  rebellion,  and  then  be  dealt  with  only  in  tarn  as  if  there 
were  no  rebellion.  The  Oonstitntion  itself  rejects  this  view.  The  mili* 
tary  arrests  and  detentions  which  have  been  made,  inclading  tl^oae  of 
Mr.  Yallandigham,  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from  the  other, 
have  been  for  prevention,  and  not  for  punishment — as  iig  unctions  to  stay 
injary,  as  proceedings  to  keep  the  peace — and  hence,  like  proceedings  in 
such  cases  and  for  like  reasons,  they  have  not  been  accompanied  with 
indictments,  or  trial  by  juries,  nor  in  a  single  case  by  any  pnnishment 
whatever  beyond  what  is  purely  incidental  to  the  prevention.  The 
original  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  Mr.  Vallandigham's  case  was  to 
prevent  iigury  to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modification  of  it 
was  made  as  a  less  disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  securing  the  same  pre- 
vention. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Yallan- 
digham. Quite  surely  nothing  of  this  sort  was  or  is  intended.  I  was 
wholly  unaware  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  was,  at  the  time  of  his  arreati  a  . 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  of  Governor,  until  so  informed 
by  your  reading  to  me  the  resolutions  of  the  convention.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  many  things,  especially  for  the  brave  soldiers 
and  officers  she  has  given  in  the  present  national  trial  to  the  armies  of 
the  UnioB. 

You  claim,  as  I  understand,  that  according  to  my  own  position  in  the 
Albany  response,  Mr.  Yallandigham  should  be  released ;  and  this  be- 
cause, as  you  claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the  military  service  by  discour- 
aging enlistments,  encouraging  desertions,  or  otherwise;  and  that  if  ho 
had,  he  should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  the 
recent  acts  of  Congress.  I  certainly  do  not  knoto  that  Mr.  Yallandigham 
has  specifically  and  by  direct  language  advised  against  eulistments  and 
in  favor  of  desertions  and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  that 
combinations,  armed  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the  arrest  of  deserters, 
began  several  months  ago ;  that  more  recently  the  like  has  appeared  in 
resistance  to  the  enrolment  preparatory  to  a  draft;  and  that  quite  a 
number  of  assassinations  have  occurred  from  the  same  animus.  These 
had  to  be  met  by  military  force,  and  this  again  has  led  to  bloodshed  and 
death.  And  now,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty  and 
enduring  than  any  which  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly  declare  my  belief 
that  this  hindrance  of  the  military^  including  maiming  and  murder,  is  dne 
to  the  cause  in  which  Mr.  Yallandigham  has  been  engaged,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  to  any  other  cause;  and  it  is  due  to  him  personally  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  any  other  man. 

These  things  have  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  course  known 
to  Mr.  Yallandigham.  Perhaps  I  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  they 
originated  with  his  especial  friends  and  adherents.    With  perfect  knowl- 
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edge  of  them,  he  has  freqnentlj,  if  not  constantly,  made  speeches  in 
Congress  and  hefore  popular  assemhlies ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that, 
irith  these  things  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  has  ever  nttered  a  word  of 
rebuke  or  connsel  against  them,  it  will  be  a  fact  greatly  in  his  favor 
with  me,  and  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totally  ignorant.  When  it  is  known 
that  the  whole  bnrden  of  his  speeches  has  been  to  stir  np  men  against  the 
prosecntion  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  resistance  to  it  he  has 
not  lAen  known  in  any  instance  to  connsel  against  snch  resistance,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  repel  the  inference  that  he  has  counselled  directly 
in  faror  of  it. 

With  all  this  before  their  eyes,  the  convention  you  represent  have 
nominated  Mr.  Yallandigham  for  Qovernor  of  Ohio,  and  both  they  and 
yon  have  declared  the  purpose  to  sustdn  the  National  Union  by  all  con- 
stitutional means;  but,  of  course,  they  and  you,  in  common,  reserve  to 
yourselves  to  decide  what  are  constitutional  means,  and,  unlike  the 
Albany  meeting,  you  omit  to  state  or  intimate  that,  in  your  opinion,  an 
army  is  a  constitutional  means  of  saving  the  Union  against  a  rebellion, 
or  even  to  intimate  that  you  are  conscious  of  an  existing  rebellion  being 
in  progress  with  the  avowed  object  of  destroying  that  very  Union.  At 
the  same  time,  your  nominee  for  Governor,  in  whose  behalf  yon  appeal, 
is  known  to  you,  and  to  the  world,  to  declare  against  the  use  of  an  army 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encourages 
desertion,  resistance  to  the  draft,  and  the  like,  because  it  teaches  those 
who  incline  to  desert  and  to  escape  the  draft  to  believe  it  is  your  pur- 
pose to  protect  them,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong  enough  to 
do  so. 

After  a  short  personal  intercourse  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  cannot  say  I  think  you  desire  this  effect  to  follow  your  attitude; 
but  I  assure  you  that  both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Union  look  upon  it 
in  this  light.  It  is  a  substantial  hope,  and,  by  consequence,  a  real 
strength  to  the  enemy.  If  it  is  a  false  hope,  and  one  which  you  would 
willingly  dispel,  I  will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy.  I  send  you 
duplicates  of  this  letter,  in  order  that  you,  or  a  migority,  may,  if  you 
choose,  indorse  your  names  upon  one  of  them,  and  return  it  thus  indorsed 
to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  those  signing  are  thereby  committed 
to  the  following  propositions,  and  to  nothing  else  : — 

1.  That  there  is  now  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the  object  and 
tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  National  Union ;  and  that,  in  your 
opinion,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitutj{»nal  means  for  suppressing  that 
Tebellion. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  any  thing  which,  in  his  own  judgment, 
will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase,  or  favor  the  decrease,  or  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress 
that  rebellion ;  and, — 

8.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to  have  th« 
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officers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  of  the  army  and  navj,  while  engaged  in  the 
effort  to  suppress  the  rehellion,  paid,  fed,  clad,  and  otherwise  well  pro- 
vided for  and  supported. 

And  with  the  further  understanding  that  upon  receiving  the  letter 
and  names  thus  indorsed,  I  will  cause  them  to  he  published,  whksii 
publication  shall  be,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  order  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Vallandigham. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham  upon  terms  not  embracing  any  pledge  from  him  or  trom 
others  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  I  do  this  because  ho  is  not 
present  to  speak  for  himself,  or  to  authorize  others  to  speak  for  him ; 
and  hence  I  shall  expect  that  on  returning  he  would  not  put  himself 
practically  in  antagonism  with  the  portion  of  his  friends.  But  I  do  it 
chiefly  because  I  thereby  prevail  on  other  influential  gentlemen  of  Ohio 
to  so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  ^rmy — thus 
more  than  compensating  for  the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  allowing 
Mr.  Vallandigham  to  return,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  safety  will 
not  have  suffered  by  it  Still,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  all 
others,  I  must  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  tho  public  aervioe 
may  seenuto  require. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully  yours,  dao^ 

A«  Lnroour. 

The  canvass  throngliont  the  summer  was  very  animated. 
As  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  oppoifents  of  the  Administration 
in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  made  this 
matter  of  arbitrary  arrests  a  very  prominent  point  of  attack. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  instead  of  acting 
directly  and  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  these  cases, 
the  President  left  them  to  the  discretion  of  military  com- 
manders in  the  several  departments.  This  was  held  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  Congress  which  authorized  the 
President  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  but  not 
to  delegate  that  high  prerogative.  To  meet  this  objection, 
therefore,  and  also  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform  mode 
of  action  on  the  subject,  the  President  issued  the  following 

PROOIAMATION. 

Wherea$^  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  ordained  that  *'  The 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  hdbeoB  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless, 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it ; 
and,  whereas,  a  rebellion  was  existing  on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1863,  which 
rebellion  is  still  existing ;  and,  whereas,  by  a  statute  which  was  approved 
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on  that  daj,  it  ^^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  during  the  present  in- 
surrection the  President  of  the  United  States,  whenever,  in  his  Judgment, 
the  public  safety  may  require,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
^t  of  habeoi  carpui  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any 
part  thereof;  and,  whereas,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  public 
safety  does  require  that  the  privilege  of  the  said  writ  shall  now  be  sus- 
pended throughout  the  United  States  in  cases  where,  by  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  command  or  in 
their  custody,  either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the 
enemy,  or  officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen  enrolled,  drafted,  or  mustered,  or 
enlisted  in,  or  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  deserters  therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  to  military  law,  or  to 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the 
military  or  naval  services  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  resisting  the  draft,  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  military 
or  naval  service :  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haheoi  corpus  is  suspended  throughout 
the  United  States  in  the  several  cases  before  mentioned,  and  that  this  sus- 
pension will  continue  throughout  the  duration  of  the  said  rebellion,  or 
until  this  Proclamation  shall,  by  a  subsequent  one,  to  be  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  be  modified  and  revoked.  And  I  do  here- 
by require  all  magistrates,  attorneys,  and  other  civil  officers  within 
the  United  States,  and  all  officers  and  others  in  the  military  and  naval 
services  of  the  United  States,  to  take  distinct  notice  of  this  suspension  and 
g^ye  it  full  effect,  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  Congress  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  this  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -three,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-eighth. 

Abbahah  Linooln. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sswabd,  Secretary  of  Stats, 

The  act  passed  by  Congress  "  for  enrolling  and  calling 
out  the  national  forces,"  commonly  called  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act>  provided  that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens,  and 
persons  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- 
five,  were  liable  to  be  called  into  service.    The  strenuous 
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eflTorts  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Administration  to  arouse 
the  hostility  of  the  people  against  its  general  policy,  had 
proved  so  far  successful  as  greatly  to  discourage  volun- 
teer enlistments ;  and  the  Government  was  thus  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  u.pon  it 
by  this  act.  Questions  had  been  raised  as  to  the  liability 
of  foreigners  to  be  drafted  under  this  law ;  and  in  order 
to  settle  this  point,  the  President,  on  the  8th  of  May,  issued 
the  following  proclamation. 

WAflRoravoH,  Jfoy  8;  lUL 
By  the  PreMent  of  tlie  United  States  of  America. 

PROOLAMATION. 

WhereaBy  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  last  session,  enacted 
a  law,  entitled  *^  An  Act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  which  was  approved  on  the  8d  day  of  March 
last;  and  ' 

Whereas,  it  is  recited  in  the  said  act  that  there  now  exists  in  the  United 
States  an  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  authority  thereof,  and  it 
is,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  duty  of  the  Gk>yoni- 
ment  to  suppr^sin^bordination  and  rebellion,  to  guarantee  to  each  State 
a  republican  form  of  gbveroQ^ent,  and  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillitj ; 
and 

WhereaSj  for  these  high  purposes,  a  military  force  is  indispensable,  to 
raise  and  support  which  all  persons  ought  willingly  to  contribute ;  and 

Wheretu,  no  service  can  be  more  praiseworthy  and  honorable  than 
that  which  is  rendered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  free  government ;  and 

Whereas^  for  the  reasons  thus  recited  it  was  enacted  by  the  said  stat- 
ute that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons 
of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five  years,  with  certain  exemi)tioB8  not  necessary  to  be 
here  mentioned,  are  declared  to  constitute  the  National  forces,  and  shall 
be  liable  to  perform  military  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United  Statea, 
when  called  out  by  the  President  for  that  purpose ;  and 

Whereae^  it  is  claimed,  on  and  in  behalf  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  with- 
in the  ages  sf^ecified  in  said  act,  who  have  heretofore  declared  on  oath  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  have  not  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any 
other  political  franchise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of 
the  States  thereof,  that  they  are  not  absolutely  precluded  by  their  afore- 
said declaration  of  intention  from  renouncing  their  purpose  to  become 
citizens;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  persons,  under  treaties  and  the 
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law  of  nations,  retain  a  right  to  renounce  that  purpose,  and  to  forego 
the  privilege  of  citizenship  and  residence  within  the  United  States,  under 
the  ohligations  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress : 

Now,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions  concerning  the  liability  of 
persons  concerned  to  perform  the  service  required  by  such  enactment,  and 
to  give  it  full  effect,  I  do  hereby  order  and  proclaim  that  no  plea  of  alien- 
age will  he  received,  or  allowed  to  exempt  from  the  obligations  imposed 
bj  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  any  person  of  foreign  birth  who  shall 
have  declared  on  oath  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  who  shall  be  found  within  the  United 
States  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  sixty-five  days  from  the 
date  of  this  proclamation  ;  nor  shall  any  such  plea  of  alienage  be  allowed 
in  favor  of  any  such  person  who  has  so,  as  aforesaid,  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  exercised  at 
any  time  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  other  political  franchise  within  the 
United  States,  under  the  laws  thereof^  or  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
several  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  8th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Ff   B 1      I^rd  ^^^  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

WiLUAM  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

It  was  subsequently  ordered  that  the  draft  should  take 
place  in  July,  and  public  proclamation  was  made  of  the 
nnmber  which  each  State  would  be  required  to  furnish. 
Enrolling  officers  had  been  appointed  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  all  the  States,  and,  all  the  names  being  placed  in 
a  wheel,  the  number  required  were  to  be  publicly  drawn, 
under  such  regulations  as  were  considered  necessary  to 
insure  equal  and  exact  justice.  Very  great  pains  had 
been  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  to  excite 
odium  against  that  clause  of  the  law  which  fixed  the  price 
of  exemption  from  service  under  the  draft  at  three  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  represented  that  this  clause  was  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  rich,  who  could  easily  pay  the  sum 
required  ;  while  poor  men  who  could  not  pay  it  would  be 
compelled,  at  whatever  hardships  to  themselves  and  their 
families,  to  enter  the  army.  The  draft  was  commenced  in 
26 
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the  City  of  New  York  on  Saturday,  July  lltli,  and  was 
conducted  quietly  and  successfully  during  that  day.  On 
Sunday  plots  were  formed  and  combinations  entered  into 
to  resist  it ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  resumed  on  Monday 
morning,  July  13,  than  a  sudden  and  formidable  attack 
was  made  by  an  armed  mob  upon  the  office  in  one  of  the 
districts ;  the  wheel  was  destroyed,  the  lists  scattered,  and 
the  building  set  on  fire.  The  excitement  spread  through 
the  city.  Crowds  gathered  everywhere,  with  no  apparent 
common  object ;  but  during  the  day  the  movement  seem- 
ed to  be  controlled  by  leaders  in  two  general  directions. 
The  first  was  an  attack  upon  the  negroes ;  the  second  an 
assault  upon  every  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  any 
way  concerned  in  the  draft,  or  prominently  identified, 
officially  or  otherwise,  with  the  Administration  or  the  Re- 
publican party.  Unfortunately,  the  militia  regiments  of 
the  city  had  been  sent  to  Pennsylvania  to  withstand  the 
rebel  invasion ;  and  the  only  guardians  left  for  the  public 
peace  were  the  regular  police  and  a  few  hundred  soldiers 
who  garrisoned  the  forts.  Both  behaved  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  fidelity,  but  they  were  too  few  to  protect  the 
dozen  miles  between  the  extremities  of  the  city.  The  mob, 
dispersed  in  one  quarter,  would  reasscmible  at  another, 
and  for  four  days  the  city  seemed  given  up  to  their  control. 
The  outrages  committed  during  this  time  were  numerous 
and  aggravated.  Negroes  were  assaulted,  beaten  to  death, 
mutilated,  and  hung  ;  building  after  building  was  sacked 
and  burned ;  gangs  of  desperadoes  patrolled  the  streets, 
levying  contributions,  and  ordering  places  of  business  to 
be  closed.  A  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  sheltering  some 
hundreds  of  children,  was  sacked  and  burned.  After 
the  first  day,  the  riot,  which  was  at  first  directed  against 
the  draft,  took  a  new  turn.  The  entire  mass  of  scoundrel- 
ism  in  the  city  seemed  to  have  been  let  loose  for  indis- 
criminate plunder.  Women,  half-grown  boys,  and  chil- 
dren, were  foremost  in  the  work  of  robbery,  and  no  man 
felt  safe  from  attack.  The  police  force  did  their  duty 
manfully,  aided  at  first  by  the  few  troops  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities,  and  subsequently  by  the  regiments  who 
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b^an  to  return  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  street-fights 
which  occurred,  many  of  the  defenders  of  law  and  order 
lost  their  lives,  while  a  far  larger  number  of  the  rioters 
were  killed.  The  bands  of  rioters  were  finally  dispersed, 
and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  restored. 

During  these  occurrences  the  draft  was  necessarily  sus- 
pended; and  on  the  3d  of  August,  Governor  Seymour 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  President,  asking  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  draft  might  be  postponed  until 
it  should  be  seen  whether  the  number  required  from  the 
State  of  New  York  could  not  be  raised  by  volunteering, 
and  also  until  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  could  be 
tested  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  The 
Gtovemor  pointed  out  an  alleged  injustice  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  by  which,  in  four  districts  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  far  higher  quota  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation was  required  than  in  the  other  districts  of  the  State ; 
and  this  was  urged  as  an  additional  reason  for  postponing 
the  further  execution  of  the  law. 

To  this  appeal  the  President,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
made  the  following  reply : — 

ExBcunvB  Manbiox,  WAanncoxoi*,  Auffust  7, 16CS.    . 
His  Excellency  Horatio  Seymour, 

Grovernor  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. : 

Yonr  communication  of  the  3d  inst.  has  been  received  and  attentively 
considered.  I  cannot  consent  to  suspend  the  draft  in  New  York,  as  you 
request,  because,  among  other  reasons,  time  is  too  important.  By  the 
figures  you  send,  which  I  presume  are  correct,  tlie  twelve  districts  repre- 
sented fall  in  two  classes  of  eight  and  four  respectively. 

The  disparity  of  the  quotas  for  the  draft  in  these  two  classes  is  certainly 
very  striking,  being  the  difference  between  an  average  of  2,200  in  one 
cIass,  and  4,864  in  the  other.  Assuming  that  the  districts  are  equal,  one 
to  another,  in  entire  population,  as  required  by  the  plan  on  which  they 
were  made,  this  disparity  is  such  as  to  require  attention.  Much  of  it, 
however,  I  suppose  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
persons  fit  for  soldiers  are  in  the  city  than  are  in  the  country,  who  have 
too  recently  arrived  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  Europe 
to  be  either  included  in  the  census  of  1860,  or  to  have  voted  in  1802. 
8U11,  making  due  allowance  for  this,  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  stand  upon  it 
as  an  entirely  sufficient  explanation  of  the  great  disparity.    I  siiall  direct 
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the  draft  to  proceed  in  all  the  districts,  drawing,  however,  at  first  from 
each  of  the  four  districts — to  wit,  the  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Eighth — 
onlj,  2,200  being  the  average  quota  of  the  other  class.  After  thb  drawing, 
these  four  districts,  and  also  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty -ninth,  shall  be 
carefully  re-enrolled;  and,  if  you  please,  agents  of  yours  may  witness 
every  step  of  the  process.  Any  deficiency  which  may  appear  by  the  new 
enrolment  will  be  supplied  by  a  special  draft  for  that  object,  allowing  due 
credit  for  volunteers  who  may  be  obtained  from  these  districts  respectively 
during  the  interval ;  and  at  all  points,  so  far  as  consistent  with  practical 
convenience,  due  credits  shall  be  given  for  volunteers,  and  your  Excel- 
lency shall  be  notified  of  the  time  fixed  for  commencing  a  draft  in  each 
district. 

I  do  not  object  to  abide  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt, 
or  of  the  Judges  thereof,  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  draft  law.  In 
fact,  I  should  be  willing  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  it.  But  I  cannot 
consent  to  lose  the  time  while  it  is  being  obtained.  We  are  contending 
with  an  enemy  who,  as  I  understand,  drives  every  able-bodied  man  he 
can  reach  into  his  ranks,  very  much  as  a  butcher  drives  bullocks  into  a 
slaughter-pen.  No  time  is  wasted,  no  argument  is  used.  This  produces 
an  army  which  will  soon  turn  upon  our  now  victorious  soldiers  already  in 
the  field,  if  they  shall  not  be  susjjiined  by  recruits  as  they  should  be.  It 
produces  an  army  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  matched  on  our  side,  if  we  first 
waste  time  to  ro-experiment  with  the  volunteer  system,  already  deemed 
by  Congress,  and  palpably,  in  fact,  so  far  exhausted  as  to  be  inadequate; 
and  then  more  time  to  obtain  a  Court  decision  as  to  whether  a  law  is  con- 
stitutional which  requires  a  part  of  those  not  now  in  the  service  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  those  who  are  already  in  it ;  and  still  more  time  to  determine 
with  absolute  certainty  that  we  get  those  who  are  to  go  in  the  precisely 
legal  proportion  to  those  who  are  not  to  go.  My  purpose  is  to  be  in  my 
action  just  and  constitutional,  and  yet  practical,  in  performing  the  impor- 
tant duty  with  which  I  am  charged,  of  maintniniiig  the  unity  and  the  free 
principles  of  our  common  country. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  8th  Governor  Seymour  replied,  reasserting  the 
unfairness  and  injustice  of  the  enrohnents,  and  expressing 
his  regret  at  the  President's  refusal  to  postpone  the  draft. 
He  also  sent  a  voluminous  statement,  prepared  by  Judge- 
Advocate  Waterbury,  designed  to  sustain  tlie  position  he 
had  previously  assumed.  To  this  the  President  thus  re- 
plied : — 
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EzBOUTXTs  MAiraxov,  WiLiimroioy,  Aftffutt  11, 1S68. 
HiB  Excellency  Hobatio  Seymour, 

Governor  of  New  York : 

Yours  of  the  8th,  with  Judge- Advocate  General  Waterbnry's  report, 
was  received  to-day. 

Asking  you  to  remember  that  I  consider  time  as  being  very  important, 
both  to  the  general  cause  of  tlie  country  and  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  I 
beg  to  remind  you  that  I  waited,  at  your  request,  from  tlie  1st  until  the 
6th  inst.,  to  receive  your  communication  dated  the  8d.  In  view  of  its 
great  length,  and  the  known  time  and  apparent  care  taken  in  its  prepara- 
tion, I  did  not  doubt  that  it  contained  your  full  case  as  you  desired  to 
"present  it.  It  contained  the  fgures  for  twelve  districts,  omitting  the 
other  nineteen,  as  I  suppose,  because  you  found  nothing  to  complain  of  as 
4o  them.  I  answered  accordingly.  In  doing  so  I  laid  down  the  principle 
to  which  I  purpose  adhering,  which  is  to  proceed  with  the  draft,  at  the 
same  time  employing  infallible  means  to  avoid  any  great  wrong,  \yith 
the  communication  received  to-day  you  send  figures  for  twenty-eight  dis- 
tricts, including  the  twelve  sent  before,  and  still  omitting  three,  for  which 
I  suppose  the  enrolments  are  not  yet  received.  In  looking  over  the  fuller 
list  of  twenty-eight  districts,  I  find  that  the  quotas  for  sixteen  of  them  are 
above  2,000  and  below  2,700,  while,  of  the  rest,  six  are  above  2,700  and 
six  are  below  2,000.  Applying  Uie  principle  to  tliese  new  facts,  the  Fifth 
and  Seventh  Districts  must  be  added  to  tlie  four  in  which  the  quotas  have 
already  been  reduced  to  2,200  for  the  first  draft;  and  with  these  four 
others  must  be  added  to  those  to  be  re-enrolled.  The  correct  case  will 
then  stand :  the  quotas  of  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  Districts  fixed  at  2,200  for  the  first  draft.  The  Provost-Marshul 
General  informs  me  that  the  drawing  is  already  comi)leted  in  the  Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty- 
sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirtieth  Dis- 
tricts. In  the  others,  except  the  three  outstanding,  the  drawing  will  be 
made  upon  the  quotas  as  now  fixed.  After  the  first  draft,  the  Second, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty- 
first,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirty  first  will  be  enrolled  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  manner  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  The  same 
principle  will  be  applied  to  the  now  outstanding  districts  when  they  shall 
come  in.  No  part  of  my  former  letter  is  repudiated  by  reason  of  not 
being  restated  in  this,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  draft  in  New  York  was  resumed  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, and  as  ample  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  it  encountered  no  further 
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opposition.  In  every  other  part  of  the  country  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  and  completed  without  resist- 
ance. 

Some  diflBciilty  was  experienced  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  that  city  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  subject  of  alleged  frauds  in  the  enrolment^ 
and  received  the  following  dispatch  in  reply : — 

Waabuiqton,  August  S7, 18<SL 

F.  0.  Sherman,  Mayor ;  J.  S.  Hats,  Comptroller : 

Yours  of  the  24th,  in  relation  to  the  draft,  is  received.  It  seems  to  me 
the  Government  here  will  be  overwhelmed  if  it  undertakes  to  conduct 
these  matters  with  the  authorities  of  cities  and  counties.  They  most  be 
conducted  with  the  Governors  of  States,  who  will,  of  course,  represent 
their  cities  and  counties.  Meanwhile,  you  need  not  be  uneasy  until  yoQ 
again  hear  from  here.  A.  Lincoln. 

Subsequently,  in  reply  to  further  representations  on  the 
subject,  the  same  gentlemen  received  the  following : — 

WAsniKGTOK,  September  T,  IStt. 

Yours  of  August  29th  just  received.  I  suppose  it  was  intended  by  Con- 
gress that  this  Government  should  execute  the  act  in  question  without 
dependence  upon  any  other  Government,  State,  City,  or  County.  It-  is, 
however,  within  the  range  of  practical  convenierce  to  confer  with  the 
Governments  of  States,  while  it  is  quite  beyond  t'lat  range  to  have  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with  counties  and  cities.  They  are  too  nu- 
merous. As  instances,  I  have  corresponded  with  Governor  Seymour,  but 
not  with  Mayor  Opdyke;  with  Governor  Curtin,  but  not  with  Mayor 
Henry.  A.  Lincoln. 


i 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

military  events  op  1863.--T11E  REBEL   DEFEAT  AT  GKTTYS- 
BURG.—FALL  OF  VICKSBURG  AND  PORT  HUDSON. 

Tom  Battles  at  Fredericksbubq. — Rebel  Raid  into  Pennsylvania. — 
Results  at  Gettysburg. — Vicksburo  and  Port  Hudson  Captured. — 
Public  Kejoicinos.  —  The  President's  Speech.  —  Thanksoiving  foh 
Victories. — Battle  of  Chattanooga. — Thanksgiving  Proclamation. 

The  military  events  of  1863,  though  of  very  great  im- 
portance, are  much  less  closely  connected  with  the  direct 
action  of  the  President  than  those  which  occurred  in 
1862  ;  we  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  narrate  them  as 
much  in  detail.  When  General  Burnside  succeeded  Gen- 
eral McClellan  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1862,  that  army  was  at  Warren- 
ton,  the  rebel  forces  falling  back  before  it  towards  Rich- 
mond. Deeming  it  impossible  to  force  the  enemy  to  a 
decisive  battle,  and  unsafe  to  follow  him  to  Richmond  on 
^  line  which  must  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  his 
<5ommunications,  General  Burnside,  on  the  15th,  turned 
Tiis  army  towards  Fredericksburg — marching  on  the  north 
Tmnk  of  the  Rappahannock,  intending  to  cross  the  river, 
take  possession  of  Fredericksburg,  and  march  upon  Rich- 
mond from  that  point.  The  advance  division,  under  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  arrived  opposite  Fredericksburg  on  the 
19th  ;  but  a  pontoon  train,  which  had  been  ordered  and 
^as  expected  to  be  there  at  the  same  time,  had  not  come 
— so  that  crossing  at  the  moment  was  impossible.  The 
delay  that  thus  became  unavoidable  enabled  General  Lee 
to  bring  up  a  strong  force  from  the  rebel  army,  and  possess 
himself  of  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg.  On  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  December,  General  Burnside  threw  a  bridge 
of  pontoons  across  the  river,  and  the  next  day  constructed 
four  bridges,  under  cover  of  a  territic  bombardment  of 
the  town.  On  the  11th  and  12th  his  army  was  crossed 
over,  and  on  the  13th  attacked  the  enemy— General  Sum- 
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ner  commandiiig  in  front,  and  General  Franklin  having 
command  of  a  powerful  flanking  movement  against  the 
rebel  right.  The  rebels,  however,  were  too  strongly  post- 
ed to  be  dislodged.  Our  forces  suffered  sevei*ely,  and 
were  unable  to  advance.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  they 
were  therefore  withdrawn  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Our  losses  in  this  engagement  were  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty -eight  killed,  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  five  wounded,  two  thousand  and  seventy- 
eight  missing ;  total,  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

The  army  remained  quiet  until  the  20th  of  Januaiy, 
when  General  Burnside  again  issued  orders  for  an  ad- 
vance, intending  to  cross  the  river  some  six  or  eight  miles 
above  Fredericksburg,  and  make  a  flank  attack  upon  the 
left  wing  of  the  rebel  army.  The  whole  army  was  moved 
to  the  place  of  crossing  early  in  the  morning,  but  a  heavy 
storm  on  the  preceding  night  had  so  damaged  the  roads 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  bring  up  artillery  and  pontoons 
with  the  promptness  essential  to  success.  On  the  34th9 
General  Burnside  was  relieved  from  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Hooker  appointed  in 
his  place.  Three  months  were  passed  in  inaction,  the 
season  forbidding  any  movement ;  but  on  the  27th  of 
April,  General  Hooker  pushed  three  divisions  of  his  army 
to  Kelley's  Ford,  twenty-five  miles  above  Fredericksburg, 
and  by  the  30th  had  crossed  the  river,  and  turning  south, 
had  reached  Chancellors ville — five  or  six  miles  southwest 
of  that  town.  A  strong  cavalry  force,  under  General 
Stoneman,  had  been  sent  to  cut  the  railroad  in  the  rear  of 
the  rebel  army,  so  as  to  prevent  their  receiving  re-enforce- 
ments from  Richmond — General  Hookers  design  being 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  The  other  divi- 
sions of  his  army  had  crossed  and  joined  his  main  force 
at  Chancellors  ville,  General  Sedgwick,  with  one  division 
only,  being  left  opposite  Fredericksburg.  On  the  2d  of 
May,  the  left  wing  of  the  rebel  army,  under  General  Jack- 
son, attacked  our  right,  and  gained  a  decided  advantage 
of  position,  which  was  recovered,  however,  before  tlie 
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day  closed.  The  action  was  renewed  next  day,  and  the 
advantage  remained  with  the  enemy.  General  Sedgwick, 
meantime,  had  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  heights 
of  Fredericksburg,  but  was  driven  from  them  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  On  the  morning 
of  the  6th  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in,  and  in  the  night  of 
that  day  General  Hooker  withdrew  his  army  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  having  lost  not  far  from 
eighteen  thousand  men  in  the  movement. 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  until  the  9th  of  June, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  rebel  forces  under  Lee  were 
leaving  their  position  near  Fredericksburg  and  moving 
northwest,  through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On 
the  13th  the  rebel  General  Ewell,  with  a  heavy  force,  at- 
tacked our  advance  post  of  seven  thousand  men  at  Win- 
chester under  General  Miiroy,  and  not  only  compelled 
him  to  retreat,  but  pursued  him  so  closely  as  to  convert 
his  retreat  into  a  rout ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June  the  rebel 
army  began  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  advanced  upon 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  in- 
vading Pennsylvania.  The  movement  created  the  most 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  country.  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  one  hundred 
thousand  militia  from  the  States  most  directly  menaced, 
to  serve  for  six  months,  and  New  York  was  summoned 
to  send  twenty  thousand  also.  On  the  27th  the  main  body 
of  the  rebel  army  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport, 
and  General  Lee  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Hagerstown. 

Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  rebijl  forces 
from  Fredericksburg  was  discovered,  our  army  had  broken 
up  its  encampment  and  marched  northward,  on  a  line 
Bearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  27th, 
the  same  day  that  the  rebels  reached  Hagerstown,  the 
head-quarters  of  our  army  were  at  Frederick  City — our 
whole  force  being  thus  interposed  between  the  rebels  and 
both  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  prepared  to  follow 
them  into  Pennsylvania.  On  that  day  General  Hooker 
was  relieved  from  command  of  the  army,  which  was  con- 
ferred  upon  General  Meade,  who  at  once  ordered  an  ad- 
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yance  into  Pennsylvania  in  the  general  direction  of  Har- 
risburg — ^towards  which  the  enemy  was  rapidly  advancing 
in  force.  On  the  1st  of  July  our  advanced  corps,  the 
First  and  Eleventh,  under  Generals  Reynolds  and  Howard, 
came  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  near  the 
town  of  Gettysburg,  and,  attacking  at  once,  fought  an  in- 
decisive battle  ;  the  enemy  being  so  far  superior  in  num- 
bers as  to  compel  General  Howard,  who  was  in  command 
at  the  time,  to  fall  back  to  Cemetery  Hill  and  wait  for 
re-enforcements.  During  the  night  all  the  corps  of  our 
army  were  concentrated  and  the  next  day  posted  around 
that  point.  The  Eleventh  Corps  retained  its  position  on 
the  Cemetery  ridge  :  the  First  Corps  was  on  the  right  of 
the  Eleventh,  on  a  knoll,  connecting  with  the  ridge  ex- 
tending to  the  south  and  east,  on  which  the  Second  Corps 
was  placed.  The  right  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  rested  on  a 
small  stream.  The  Second  and  Third  Corps  were  posted 
on  the  left  of  the  Eleventh,  on  the  prolongation  of  Ceme- 
tery ridge.  The  Fifth  was  held  in  reserve  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Sixth,  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  2d,  after  a  march  of  thirty- 
two  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  when  the  Fifth  was  ordered 
to  the  extreme  left  and  the  Sixth  placed  in  reserve. 

At  about  3  o'clock  the  battle  was  opened  by  a  tremen- 
dous onset  of  the  enemy,  whose  troops  were  massed 
along  a  ridge  a  mile  or  so  in  our  front,  upon  the  Third 
Corps,  which  formed  our  extreme  left,  and  which  met  the 
shock  with  heroic  firmness,  until  it  was  supported  by  the 
Third  and  Fifth.  General  Sickles,  wlio  commanded  tlie 
Third  Corps,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the  action, 
and  General  Bimey,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
though  urged  to  fall  back,  was  enabled,  by  the  help  of  the 
First  and  Sixth  Corps,  to  hold  his  ground,  and  at  about 
sunset  the  enemy  retired  in  confusion.  Another  assault 
was  made  on  our  left  during  the  evening,  which  was  also 
repulsed.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  a  spirited  assault  was 
made  upon  i\\e  right  of  our  line,  but  without  success ; 
and  at  one  p.  m.  the  enemy  opened  an  artillery  fire  upon 
our  centre  and  left  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
guns,  which  continued  for  over  two  hours,  without  reply 
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from  our  side,  when  it  was  followed  by  a  heavy  assault 
of  infantry,  directed  mainly  against  the  Second  Corps, 
and  repelled  with  firmness  and  success  by  that  corps, 
supported  by  Stannard's  Brigade  of  the  First  Corps. 
This  repulse  of  the  centre  terminated  the  battle.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  a  reconnoissance  showed  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  his  left  flank,  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  our  left,  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  new  line  of  attack ;  but  the  next  morning  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  in  full  retreat.  The  Sixth  Corps, 
with  all  disposable  cavalry,  were  at  once  sent  in  pursuit ; 
but  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  had  availed  himself  of 
very  strong  passes  which  could  be  held  by  a  small  force, 
Gteneral  Meade  determined  to  pursue  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  after  burying  the  dead  and  succoring  the 
wounded,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  for  the 
Potomac.  On  the  12th  it  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
strongly  posted  on  the  heights  in  advance  of  Williams- 
port.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  position  ;  but  on  advancing  for  an  attack  on  the  14th, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing by  the  bridge  at  Falling  Waters  and  the  ford  at 
Williamsport.  The  pursuit  was  continued  still  further, 
but  the  enemy,  though  greatly  harassed  and  subjected  to 
severe  losses,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  line  of  the  Bapi- 
jdan,  and  our  forces  again  occupied  their  old  position  on 
the  Rappahannock. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  President  issued  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Washixoton,  tMy  4, 10.80  ▲.  m. 
The  President  annonnces  to  the  country  that  news  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  up  to  10  p.  m.  of  the  8d,  is  such  as  to  cover  that  army  with 
the  highest  honor;  to  promise  a  great  success  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
and  to  claim  the  condolence  of  all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen ;  and  that 
fiH"  tliis  he  especially  desires  that  on  this  day,  He,  whose  will,  not  ours, 
should  ever  be  done,  be  everywhere  remembered  and  reverenced  with 
profoundest  gratitude.  A.  Lincoln. 

The  result  of  this  battle — one  of  the  severest  and  most 
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sanguinary  of  the  war — was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  drove  the  rebels  back  from  their  intended  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, leaving  in  our  hands  nearly  fourteen  tliousand  pris- 
oners, and  twenty-five  thousand  small  arms  collected  on 
the  battle-field.  Our  own  losses  were  very  severe,  amount- 
ing to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  killed, 
thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  wounded,  and 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three  missing— in  all 
twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

During  the  ensuing  season,  a  piece  of  ground,  seventeen 
and  a  half  acres  in  extent,  adjoining  the  town  cemetery, 
and  forming  an  important  part  of  the  battle-field,  was 
purchased  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  used  as  a 
national  burying-ground  for  the  loyal  soldiers  who  fell 
in  that  great  engagement.  It  was  dedicated,  with  solemn 
and  impressive  ceremonies,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1863,  the  President  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  being  in 
attendance,  and  a  very  large  and  imposing  military  dis- 
play adding  grace  and  dignity  to  the  occasion.  Hon. 
Edward  Everett  delivered  the  formal  address,  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting- 
place  for  those  who  hero  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  carmot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  con- 
secrated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
anfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  fur  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that 
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this  nation,  nnder  God,  ehall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

The  other  great  military  achievement  of  the  year  was 
the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  throughout  its  entire 
length  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  General  N. 
P.  Banks,  who  succeeded  General  Butler  in  command  of 
the  military  department  of  Louisiana,  reached  New  Or- 
leans, sustained  by  a  formidable  expedition  from  New 
York,  and  assumed  command  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1862,  and  at  once  took  possession  of  Baton  Rouge.  On 
the  21  st^  an  expedition  under  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
started  from  Memphis,  passed  down  the  Mississippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  some  ten  miles  above  Vicksburg, 
and  on  the  26th  ascended  that  river,  landed,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  town  from  the  rear.  Severe 
fighting  continued  for  three  days,  during  which  time  our 
army  pushed  within  two  miles  of  the  cily  ;  but  on  the 
30th  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  General  McClemand  arrived  and  took  com- 
mand, and  the  attack  upon  Vicksburg  was  for  the  time 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  capture  of  Arkansas  Post, 
however,  relieved  the  failure  in  some  degree.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2d,  General  Grant  having  been  put  in  command, 
the  attack  upon  Vicksburg  was  renewed.  Various  plans 
were  undertaken,  now  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  place  through 
bayous,  and  now  to  cut  a  canal  across  a  bend  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a^d  thus  command  the  river  above  and  below. 
All  these  failing,  vessels  were  boldly  run  by  the  rebel 
batteries ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  April,  General  Grant 
crossed  the  river  at  Bruinsburg,  sixty-five  miles  below 
Vicksburg,  and  immediately  advanced  upon  Port  Gib- 
son, where  he  was  opposed  by  the  rebel  General  Bow- 
en,  who  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  At 
Grand  Gulf,  ten  miles  above  Bruinsburg,  the  enemy  had 
begun  to  erect  strong  fortifications.  These  had  been 
fired  upon  by  our  gunboats  a  few  days  before,  under 
cover  of  which  the  fieet  had  run  past.     Grant  having 
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now  gained  the  rear  of  this  strong  post,  Admiral  Porter, 
two  days  after  the  fight  at  Port  Gibson,  returned  to 
Grand  Gulf  and  found  it  abandoned.  Grant's  army 
then  marched  upward  towards  Vicksburg,  and  on  the 
12th  of  May  encountered  the  enemy  again  at  Raymond, 
not  far  from  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  again  defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  eight  hun- 
dred. Two  days  after.  May  14,  they  were  opposed  by  a 
corps  of  the  enemy  under  General  Joseph  B.  Johnston, 
formerly  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate 
army,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Mississippi.  Johnston  was  defeated,  and 
the  city  of  Jackson  fell  into  our  hands,  with  seventeen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  large  stores  of  supplies.  Grant 
then  turned  to  the  west,  directly  upon  the  rear  of  Vicks- 
burg. General  Pemberton,  the  commander  at  that  point, 
advanced  with  the  hope  of  checking  him,  but  was  de- 
feated, on  the  16th,  at  Baker's  Creek,  losing  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the 
next  day  the  same  force  was  encountered  and  defeated  at 
Big  Black  River  Bridge,  ten  miles  from  Vicksburg,  with 
a  loss  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  seventeen 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  18th,  Vicksburg  was  closely 
invested,  and  the  enemy  were  shut  up  within  their  works, 
which  were  found  to  be  very  strong.  An  attempt  to 
carry  them  by  storm  was  unsuccessful,  and  regular  siege 
was  at  once  laid  to  the  city  by  the  land  forces,  the  gun- 
boats in  the  river  co-operating.  Our  approaches  were 
pushed  forward  with  vigorous  perseverance  ;  our  works, 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  tne  garrison 
under  General  Pemberton,  drawing  nearer  every  day, 
and  the  gunboats  in  the  river  keeping  up  an  almost  con- 
stant bombardment.  The  enemy,  it  was  known,  were 
greatly  straitened  by  want  of  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  their  only  hope  of  relief  was  that  General 
Johnston  would  be  able  to  collect  an  army  sufficient  to 
raise  the  siege  by  attacking  Grant  in  his  rear.  This  had 
been  so  strongly  defended  that  a  force  of  fifty  thousand 
men  would  have  been  required  to  make  the  attem])t  with 
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with  any  hope  of  success,  and  Johnston  was  not  able  to 
concentrate  half  of  that  numl)er.  General  Pemberton, 
therefore,  proposed  to  surrender  Vicksburg  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  July,  on  condition  that  his  troops  should 
be  pennitted  to  march  out.  Grant  refused,  demanding  an 
absolute  surrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Upon  consultation  with  his  officers,  Pemberton  acceded 
to  these  terms.  By  this  surrender  about  thirty-one  thou- 
sand prisoners,  two  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  and 
seventy  thousand  stand  of  small  arms  fell  into  our  hands. 
The  prisoners  were  at  once  released  on  parole.  The 
entire  loss  of  the  enemy  during  the  campaign  which  was 
thus  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  was  nearly 
forty  thousand  ;  ours  was  not  far  from  seven  thousand. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  immediately  followed 
by  that  of  Port  Hudson,  which  was  surrendered  on  the 
8th  of  July  to  General  Banks,  together  with  about  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  fifty  cannon,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  arms.  The  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
fh)m  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  thus  opened,  and  the 
Confederacy  virtually  separated  into  two  parts,  neither 
capable  of  rendering  any  efiective  assistance  to  the  other. 

The  great  victories,  by  which  the  Fourth  of  July  had 
been  so  signally  and  so  gloriously  commemorated,  called 
forth  the  most  enthusiastic  rejoicings  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  all  the 
cities  and  principal  towns,  at  which  eloquent  speeches 
and  earnest  resolutions  expressed  the  joy  of  the  people, 
and  testified  their  unflinching  purpose  to  prosecute  the 
war  until  the  rebellion  should  be  extinguished.  A  large 
concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  preceded  by  a 
band  of  music,  visited  the  residence  of  the  President,  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet — giving  them,  in  succession, 
the  honors  of  a  serenade— which  the  President  acknowl- 
edged in  the  following  remarks : —  * 

Fellow-Citizens  : — I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  to-night,  and  yet 
1  will  not  say  I  thank  yon,  for  this  call ;  but  I  do  most  sincerely  thank 
Almighty  God  for  the  occasion  on  which  you  have  called.  ITow  long 
ago  is  it? — eighty  odd  years  since,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  the  first 
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time,  in  the  historj  of  the  world,  a  nation,  by  its  representatives,  assem- 
bled and  declared  as  a  self-evident  truth,  ^Hhat  all  men  are  created 
equal."  That  was  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Since 
then  the  Fourth  of  July  has  had  several  very  peculiar  recognitions.  The 
two  men  most  distinguished  in  the  framing  and  support  of  the  Declara- 
tion were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams — the  one  having  penned 
it,  and  the  other  sustained  it  the  most  forcibly  in  debate — the  only  two 
of  the  fifty-five  who  signed  it,  and  were  elected  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Precisely  fifty  years  after  they  put  their  hands  to  the  paper,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  both  from  this  stage  of  action.  Thb  was 
indeed  an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  event  in  our  history.  Another 
President,  five  years  after,  was  called  from  this  stage  of  existence  on 
the  same  day  and  month  of  the  yeai^  and  now  on  this  last  Fourth  of 
July,  just  passed,  when  we  have  a  gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  principle  that  all  men  were  created 
equal,  we  have  the  surrender  of  a  most  powerful  position  and  army  on 
that  very  day.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  a  succession  of  battles  in  Penn- 
sylvania, near  to  us,  through  three  days,  so  rapidly  fought  that  they 
might  be  culled  one  great  battle,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the 
month  of  July ;  and  on  the  fourth  the  cohorts  of  those  who  opposed 
the  Declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  ^^  turned  tail  ^'  and  run. 
[Long-continued  cheers.]  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  glorious  theme,  and  the 
occasion  for  a  speech,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  one  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  I  would  like  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  due  to  the  many  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  who  have  fought  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  liber- 
ties of  their  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  These  are  trying 
occasions,  not  only  in  success,  but  for  the  want  of  success.  I  dislike  to 
mention  the  name  of  one  single  officer,  lest  I  might  do  wrong  to  those  I 
might  forget.  Recent  events  bring  up  glorious  names,  and  particularly 
prominent  ones ;  but  these  I  will  not  mention.  Having  said  this  much,  I 
will  now  take  the  music. 

The  President,  a  few  days  afterwards,  wrote  to  General 
Grant  the  following  letter : — 

ExEcunrx  Mansion,  Washington,  July  18, 18C8. 
M^jor-General  Grant  : 

My  Dear  General: — I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever  mot  per- 
sonally. I  write  this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost 
inestimable  service  you  have  done  the  country.  I  write  to  say  a  word 
further.  When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  I  thought  yon 
should  do  what  you  finally  did — march  the  trooi)s  across  the  neck,  run 
the  batteries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below ;  and  1  never  had 
any  faith,  except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I,  that  the 
Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  and  the  like,  could  succeed.  Wlien  yon  got  below, 
and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go 
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down  the  river  and  join  General  Banks,  and  when  you  turned  northward, 
east  of  the  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.    I  now  wish  to  make  the 
personal  acknowledgment,  that  jou  were  right  and  I  was  wrong. 
^  Yours,  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

These  victories,  together  with  others,  both  numerous 
and  important,  which  were  achieved  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  gave  such  strong  grounds  of  encouragement 
and  hope  for  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  that, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving  :— 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  the  supplications  and 
prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  Array  and  the 
Kavy  of  the* United  States,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  victories  so  signal 
and  so  effective  as  to  filrnish  reasonable  grounds  for  augmented  confi- 
dence that  the  Union  of  these  States  will  he  maintained,  their  Constitu- 
tion preserved,  and  their  peace  and  prosperity  permanently  secured ;  but 
these  victories  have  been  accorded,  not  without  sacrifice  of  life,  limb, 
and  liberty,  incurred  by  brave,  patriotic,  and  loyal  citizens.  Domestic 
affliction,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  follows  in  the  train  of  these  fear- 
ful bereavements.  It  is  meet  and  right  to  recognize  and  confess  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty  Father,  and  the  power  of  His  hand,  equally  in 
these  triumphs  and  these  sorrows. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I  do  set  apart  Thursday,  the  sixth 
day  of  August  next,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  for  National  Thanksgiving, 
pruse,  and  prayer ;  and  I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  assem- 
ble on  that  occasion  in  their  customary  places  of  worship,  and  in  the 
form  approved  by  their  own  conscience,  render  the  homage  due  to  tlie 
Divine  Miyesty,  for  the  wonderful  things  He  has  done  in  the  Nation's 
behalf,  and  invoke  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  subdue  the  anger 
which  has  produced,  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel  rebellion ; 
to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents ;  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a  national  emergency,  and  to 
visit  with  tender  care  and  consolation,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  all  those  who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  marches,  voyages, 
battles,  and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate, 
and  finally,  to  lead  the  whole  nation,  through  paths  of  repentance  and 
Bubmission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union 
and  fraternal  peace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  afiixed. 
27 
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Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington,  this  16th  day  of  July,  in  the  jear  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  siztj-three,  and  of 
[l.  8.]  the   independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
eighth.  Abraham  Lmoour. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

In  other  portions  of  the  field  of  war,  our  arms,  during 
the  year  1863,  had  achieved  other  victories  of  marked 
importance  which  deserve  mention,  though  their  relation 
to  the  special  object  of  this  work  is  not  such  as  to  require 
them  to  be  described  in  detail. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  General  Lee  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Rapidan,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army 
was  detached  and  sent  to  re-enforce  Bragg,  threatened  by 
Rosecrans,  at  Chattanooga ;  but,  with  his  numbers  thus 
diminished,  Lee  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  against 
Meade,  and  turning  his  left  flank,  forced  him  to  fall  back 
to  the  line  of  Bull  Run.  Several  sharp  skirmishes  oc- 
curred during  these  operations,  in  which  both  sides  sus- 
tained considerable  losses,  but  no  substantial  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  rebels,  and  by  the  1st  of  November 
they  had  resumed  their  original  position  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Rapidan. 

After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  and  the  occupation 
of  tliat  place  by  our  troops,  on  tlie  6th  of  January,  1863, 
the  enemy  took  position  at  Shelby ville  and  Tullahoma, 
and  the  winter  and  spring  were  passed  in  raids  and  unim- 
portant skii-mishes.  In  June,  while  General  Grant  was 
besieging  Vieksburg,  information  reached  the  Govern- 
ment which  led  to  the  belief  that  a  portion  of  Bragg' s 
army  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  that  place  ;  and  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  was  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  rebel  forces  and  drive  them  back  into  Georgia, 
so  as  completely  to  deliver  East  Tennessee  from  tlie  rebel 
armies.  He  was  told  that  General  Burnside  would  move 
from  Kentucky  in  aid  of  this  movement.  General  Rose- 
crans, however,  deemed  his  forces  unequal  to  such  an 
enterprise ;  but,  receiving  re-enforcements,  he  commenced 
on  the  25th  of  June  a  forward  movement  upon  the  enemy, 
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strongly  intrenched  at  Tullahoma,  with  his  main  force 
near  Shelbyville.  Deceiving  the  rebel  General  by  a 
movement  upon  his  left  flank,  Kosecrans  threw  the  main 
body  of  his  army  upon  the  enemy's  right,  which  he  turned 
so  completely  that  Bragg  abandoned  his  position,  and  fell 
back  rapidly,  and  in  confusion,  to  Bridgeport,  Alabama, 
being  pursued  as  far  as  practicable  by  our  forces.  Gen- 
eral Bum^ide  had  been  ordered  to  connect  himself  with 
Rosecrans,  but  had  failed  to  do  so.  Bragg  continued  his  • 
retreat  across  the  Cumberland  Mountain  and  the  Tennes- 
see River,  and  took  post  at  Chattanooga,  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  Rosecrans,  who  reached  the  Tennessee  on  the 
20th  of  August,  and  on  the  21st  commenced  shelling  Chat- 
tanooga and  making  preparation  for  throwing  his  army 
across  the  river.  A  reconnoissance,  made  by  Gener^ 
Crittenden  on  the  9th  of  September,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  rebels  had  abandoned  the  position,  which  was 
immediately  occupied  by  our  forces,  who  pushed  forward 
towards  the  South.  Indications  that  the  rebel  General 
was  receiving  heavy  re-enforcements  and  manoeuvring  to 
turn  the  right  of  our  army,  led  to  a  concentration  of  all  our 
available  forces;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  on  the 
19th  of  September,  General  Rosecrans  was  attacked 
by  the  rebel  forces — their  main  force  being  directed 
against  his  left  wing,  under  General  Thomas,  endeav- 
oring to  turn  it  so  as  to  gain  the  road  to  Chattanoo- 
ga. The  attack  was  renewed  the  next  morning,  and 
with  temporary  success — Longstreet's  Corps,  which  had 
been  brought  down  from  the  Army  of  Virginia,  hav- 
ing reached  the  field  and  poured  its  massive  columns 
through  a  gap  left  in  the  centre  of  our  line  by  an  unfor- 
tunate misapprehension  of  an  order ;  but  the  opportune 
arrival  and  swift  energy  of  General  Granger  checked  his 
advance,  and  the  desperate  valor  of  Thomas  and  his 
troops  repulsed  every  subsequent  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  carry  the  position.  Our  losses,  in  this  series  of  engage- 
ments, were  sixteen  hundred  and  forty -four  killed,  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty -two  wounded,  and  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  missing — a  total 
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swelled  by  the  estimated  losses  of  our  cavalry  to  about 
sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  rebel 
General  immediately  sent  Longstreet  against  Bumside, 
who  was  at  Knoxville,  while  he  established  his  main 
force  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chattanooga.  In 
October,  General  Rosecrans  was  superseded  by  General 
Grant.  On  November  23d,  having  been  re-enforced  by 
General  Sherman  from  Vicksburg,  General  Grant  moved 
his  army  to  the  attack,  and  on  the  26th  the  whole  of  the 
range  of  heights  known  as  Missionary  Kidge,  held  by 
Bragg,  was  carried  by  our  troops  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, and  the  enemy  completely  routed.  This  was  a  very 
severe  engagement,  and  our  loss  was  estimated  at  about 
four  thousand.  Generals  Tliomas  arid  Hooker  pushed 
the  rebel  forces  back  into  Georgia,  and  Granger  and 
Sherman  were  sent  into  East  Tennessee  to  relieve  Bum- 
side,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  which  was  pressed 
by  Longstreet,  who,  failing  in  this  attempt,  soon  after 
retreated  towards  Virginia. 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these  movements  the 
President  issued  the  following  recommendation : — 

EzKCunvx  Manbioic,  Wasbikotoit,  D.  C,  Deeemhtr  %  1MB. 
Reliable  information  being  received  that  the  insurgent  force  is  retreat- 
ing from  East  Tennessee,  under  circumstances  rendering  it  probable  that 
the  Union  forces  cannot  hereafter  be  dislodged  from  that  important  posi- 
tion ;  and  esteeming  this  to  be  of  high  national  consequence,  I  recom- 
mend that  all  loyal  people  do,  on  receipt  of  this  information,  assemble  at 
their  places  of  worship,  and  render  special  homage  and  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  this  great  advancement  of  the  national  cause. 

A.  LiNCOLir. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  President  had  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  recommending  the  observance  of  the 
last  Thursday  of  November  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving : — 

PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  year  that  is  drawing  towards  its  close  has  been  filled  with  the 
blessings  of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties,  which 
are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  ajre  prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which 
they  come,  others  have  been  added  which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  na- 
ture that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soften  even  the  heart  whicii 
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is  habitnallj  insensible  to  the  ever- watchful  providence  of  Almighty 
God.  In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  unequalled  magnitude  and  severity, 
which  has  sometimes  seemed  to  invite  and  provoke  the  aggressions  of 
foreign  States,  peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order  has  been 
maintained,  the  laws  have  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  harmony  has 
prevailed  everywhere  except  in  the  theatre  of  military  conflict,  while 
that  theatre  has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing  armies  and 
navies  of  the  Union.  The  needful  diversion  of  wealth  and  strength  from 
the  fields  of  peaceful  industry  to  the  national  defence,  has  not  arrested 
the  plough,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ship.  The  axe  has  enlarged  the  borders  of 
our  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious 
metals,  have  yielded  even  more  abundantly  than  heretofore.  Population 
has  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  been  made  in 
the  camp,  the  siege,  and  the  battle-field ;  and  the  country,  rejoicing  in 
the  consciousness  of  augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to  expect 
a  continuance  of  years,  with  large  increase  of  freedom. 

No  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  worked  out 
these  great  things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Most  High  God, 
who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  re- 
membered mercy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  solemnly, 
reverently,  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  with  one  heart  and  voice, 
by  the  whole  American  people.  I  do,  therefore,  invite  my  fellow-citizens 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  also  those  who  are  at  sea,  and 
those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and  observe 
the  last  Thursday  of  November  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
to  our  beneficent  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens.  And  I  recom- 
mend to  them  that,  while  offering  up  the  ascriptions  justly  due  to  Him 
for  such  singular  deliverances  and  blessings,  they  do  also,  with  humble 
penitence  for  our  national  pervcrseness  and  disobedience,  commend  to  His 
tender  care  all  those  who  have  become  widows,  orphans,  mourners,  or 
snfiferers  in  the  lamentable  civil  strife  in  which  we  are  unavoidably  en- 
gaged, and  fervently  implore  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty  hand  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation,  and  to  restore  it,  as  soon  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  purposes,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  harmony, 
tranquillity,  and  union. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  third  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
[l.  8.]      and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
eighth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sswabd,  Secretary  of  Stats. 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 

POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  MISSOURL— THE  STATE  ELECTIONS  OF 

1863. 

General  Fbemont  in  Missoubi. — ^Tns  Pbesidbnt^s  Lbttbb  to  Gbnbbal 
HuNTBB. — Emancipation  in  Missoubi. — Appointment  of  Gbnbbal 
SoHOFiBLD. — The  Pbebident  and  the  Missoubi  Radicals. — ^The  Pbes- 
idbnt  to  the  Missouri  Committee. — The  Pbesident  and  Gbnbbal 
SoHOFiELD. — The  Pbesident  and  the  OnuBCHSs.— Lbtteb  to  Illinois. 
— Thb  Elections  of  1668. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Missouri  had  been  somewhat 
peculiar,  from  the  very  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  At 
the  outset  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands  of  men  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  secession  cause,  who,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
the  State  from  domestic  violence,  were  organizing  its 
forces  for  active  co-operation  with  the  rebel  movement 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  the  State  Convention,  origi- 
nally called  by  Governor  Jackson,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  Missouri  out  of  the  Union,  but  to  which  the 
people  had  elected  a  large  majority  of  Union  men,  de- 
clared all  the  Executive  offices  of  the  State  vacant,  by 
reason  of  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  incumbents,  and 
appointed  a  Provisional  Government,  of  which  the  Hon. 
H.  R.  Gamble  was  at  the  head.  He  at  once  took  meas- 
ures to  maintain  the  national  authority  within  the  State. 
He  ordered  the  troops  belonging  to  the  rebel  Confederacy 
to  withdraw  from  it,  and  called  upon  all  the  citizens  of 
the  State  to  organize  for  its  defence,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  within  its  borders.  He  also  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, framed  in  accordance  with  the  following  sug- 
gestions from  Washington : — 

Washiitotok,  Auffuat  8,  IBtSt. 

To  His  Excellency  Gov.  Gabcble,  Governor  of  Missouri : 

In  reply  to  your  message,  addressed  to  the  President,  I  am  directed  to 
to  say,  that  if,  by  a  proclamation,  you  promise  security  to  citizens  in 
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arms,  who  voluntarily  return  to  theil*  allegiance,  and  behave  as  peaceable 
and  loyal  men,  this  Government  will  cause  the  promise  to  be  respected. 

Simon  Oamebon,  Secretary  of  War, 

Two  days  after  this,  Gk)vemor  Jackson,  returning  from 
Richmond,  declared  the  State  to  be  no  longer  one  of  the 
United  States ;  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  the  legisla- 
ture, summoned  by  him  as  Governor,  ratified  a  compact, 
by  which  certain  commissioners,  on  both  sides,  had 
agreed  that  Missouri  should  join  the  rebel  Confederacy, 
The  State  authority  was  thus  divided— two  persons 
claiming  to  wield  the  Executive  authority,  and  two 
bodies,  also,  claiming  to  represent  the  popular  will — 
one  adhering  to  the  Union,  and  the  other  to  the  Confed- 
eracy in  organized  rebellion  against  it.  This  state  of 
things  naturally  led  to  wide-spread  disorder,  and  carried 
all  the  evils  of  civil  war  into  every  section  and  neighbor- 
hood of  the  State. 

To  these  evils  were  gradually  added  others,  growing 
out  of  a  division  of  sentiment,  which  afterwards  ripened 
into  sharp  hostility,  among  the  friends  of  the  Union 
within  the  State.  One  of  the  earliest  causes  of  this 
dissension  was  the  action  and  removal  of  General  Fre- 
mont, who  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  to  take  command  of  the 
Western  Department,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1861.  On  the 
Slst  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
circumstances,  in  his  judgment,  of  sufficient  urgency, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  "the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Department  should  assume  the  administrative  power 
of  the  State,"  thus  superseding  entirely  the  authority  of 
the  civil  rulers.  He  also  proclaimed  the  whole  State  to 
be  under  martial  law,  declared  that  all  persons  taken 
with  anns  in  their  hands,  within  the  designated  lines  of 
the  Department,  should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if 
found  guilty,  shot;  and  confiscated  the  property  and 
emancipated  the  slaves  of  ''all  persons  who  should  be 
proved  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States."  This  latter  clause,  transcending  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress, 
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was  subsequently  modified  by  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.* 

On  the  14th  of  October,  after  a  personal  inspection  of 
affaii*s  in  that  Department  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  an 
order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department,  in  effect 
censuring  General  Fremont  for  having  expended  very 
large  sums  of  the  public  money,  through  agents  of  his 
own  appointment,  and  not  responsible  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  requiring  all  contracts  and  disbursements  H)  be 
made  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  army ;  directing  the 
discontinuance  of  the  extensive  field  works  which  the  Gen- 
eral was  erecting  around  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City,  and 
also  the  barracks  in  construction  around  his  head-quar- 
ters ;  and  also  notifying  him  that  the  officers  to  whom  he 
had  issued  commissions  would  not  be  paid  until  those 
commissions  should  have  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. On  the  1st  of  November,  General  Fremont  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  General  Sterling  Price, 
commanding  the  rebel  forces  in  Missouri,  by  which  each 
party  stipulated  that  no  further  arrests  of  citizens  should 
be  made  on  either  side  for  the  expression  of  political 
opinions,  and  releasing  all  who  were  then  in  custody  on 
such  charges. 

On  tlie  2d  of  November,  General  Fremont  was  relieved 
from  his  command  in  the  Western  Department,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  action  in  the  matters  above  referred  to,  his 
command  devolving  on  General  Hunter,  to  whom,  as 
soon  as  a  change  in  the  command  of  the  Department  had 
been  decided  on,  the  President  had  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

WA8BrNOTO!«,  OctobtT  i4, 186L' 
SiE : — The  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West  liaving  devolved 
upon  you,  I  propose  to  offer  you  a  few  suggestions^  knowing  how  hazard- 
ous it  is  to  bind  down  a  distant  commander  in  the  field  to  specific  lines  of 
operation,  as  so  much  always  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  localities  and 
passing  events.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  leave  considerable  margin 
for  the  exercise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  believed  to 
have  passed  Dade  County  in  full  retreat  upon  Northwestern  Arkansas, 

♦  See  page  208. 
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learing  MiMoari  almost  free  from  the  enemj,  excepting  in  the  sontheast 
part  of  the  State.  Assuming  this  hasis  of  fact,  it  seems  desirable — as  yoa 
are  not  likely  to  ov^ertake  Price,  and  are  in  danger  of  making  too  long  a 
line  from  yonr  own  base  of  supplies  and  re-enforcements — that  yon  shoald 
give  up  the  pnrsnit,  halt  yonr  main  army,  divide  it  into  two  corps  of 
observation,  one  occupying  Sedalia  and  the  other  Rolla,  the  present 
termini  of  railroads,  then  recruit  the  condition  of  both  corps  by  re- 
establishing and  improving  their  discipline  and  instrucUon,  perfecting 
their  clothing  and  equipments,  and  providing  less  uncomfortable  quarters. 
Of  course,  both  railroads  must  be  guarded  and  kept  open,  judiciously 
employing  just  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  for  this.  From  these  two 
points,  Sedalia  and  Rolla,  and  especially  in  judicious  co-operation  with 
Lane  «on  the  Kansas  border,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  concentrate,  and 
repel  any  army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri  on  the  southwest. 
Aa  it  is  not  probable  any  such  attempt  to  return  will  be  made  before  or 
daring  the  approaching  c61d  weather,  before  spring  the  people  of  Missouri 
will  be  in  no  favorable  mood  for  renewing  for  next  year  the  troubles 
which  have  so  much  afflicted  and  impoverished  them  during  this. 

If  you  take  this  line  of  policy,  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no 
enemy  in  great  force  approaching,  you  will  have  a  surplus  force  which  you 
can  withdraw  from  those  points,  and  direct  to  others,  as  may  be  needed 
— the  railroads  furnishing  ready  means  of  re-enforcing  those  main  points, 
if  occasion  requires. 

Doubtless  local  uprisings  for  a  time  will  continue  to  occur,  but  those 
can  be  met  by  detachments  of  local  forces  of  our  own,  and  will  ere  long 
tire  out  of  themselves. 

While,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  a  large  discretion  must 
be  and  is  left  with  yourself,  I  feel  sure  that  an  indefinite  pursuit  of  Price, 
or  an  attempt  by  this  long  and  circuitous  route  to  reach  Memphis,  will  be 
exhaustive  beyond  endurance,  and  will  end  in  the  loss  of  the  whole  force 
engaged  in  it.     Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
The  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  West, 

Gteneral  Hunter's  first  act  was  to  repudiate  the  agree- 
ment of  General  Fremont  with  General  Price,  and,  on 
the  18th  of  November,  General  Halleck  arrived  as  his 
successor. 

The  action  of  General  Fremont  had  given  rise  to  very 
serious  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri ; 
and  these,  in  turn,  had  led  to  strong  demonstrations  on  his 
behalf.  His  removal  was  made  the  occasion  for  public 
manifestations  of  sympathy  for  him,  and  of  censure  for  the 
Government.    An  address  was  presented  to  him.  signe  I 
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by  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  those  of 
German  birth  largely  predominating,  in  which  his  removal 
was  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  his  popularity,  and  to  the  fact 
that  his  policy  in  regard  to  emancipation  was  in  advance 
of  the  Government  at  Washington.  *'You  have  risen," 
said  this  address,  "too  fast  in  popular  favor.  The  policj 
announced  in  your  proclamation,  although  hailed  as  a 
political  and  military  necessity,  furnished  your  ambitious 
rivals  and  enemies  with  a  cruel  weapon  for  your  intended 
destruction.  The  harbingers  of  truth  will  ever  be  crucified 
by  the  Pharisees.  We  cannot  be  deceived  by  shallow 
and  flimsy  pretexts,  by  unfounded  and  slanderous  reports. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  speedily  con- 
found and  silence  your  traducers.  Tlie  day  of  reckoning 
is  not  far  distant,  and  the  people  will  take  care  that  the 
schemes  of  your  opponents  shall,  in  the  end,  be  signally 
defeated."  The  General  accepted  these  tributes  to  his 
merits,  and  these  denunciations  of  the  Government,  with 
grateful  acknowledgments,  saying  that  the  kind  and  affec- 
tionate demonstrations  which  greeted  him,  cheered  and 
strengthened  his  confidence — "my  confidence,"  he  said, 
"already  somewhat  wavering,  in  our  republican  institu- 
tions." 

The  sharp  personal  discussions  to  which  this  incident 
gave  rise,  were  made  still  more  bitter,  by  denunciations 
of  General  Halleck's  course  in  excluding,  for  military 
reasons,  which  have  been  already  noticed,*  fugitive  slaves 
from  our  lines,  and  by  the  contest  that  soon  came  up  in 
the  State  Convention,  on  the  general  subject  of  emancipa- 
tion. On  the  7th  of  June,  1862,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  convention  by  Judge  Breckinridge,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  gradual  emancipation,  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Message.  By  the 
combined  votes  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  eman- 
cipation in  any  form,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
President's  plan  of  gradual  emancipation,  this  bill  was 
summarily  laid  on  the  table.  But  on  the  13th,  the  subject 
was  again  brought   up  by  a  message  from  Governor 

See  pac^  330. 
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Gtanible,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  had 
passed  a  resolution,  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
recommendation,  declaring  that  "the  United  States  ought 
to  co-operate  with  any  State  which  might  adopt  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, compensation  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and 
private,  caused  by  such  a  change  of  system."  This  mes- 
sage was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  which  reported 
resolutions,  recognizing  the  generous  spirit  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  declining  to  take  any  action  upon  it.  These 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  on  the  16th  a  Mass  Con- 
vention of  Emancipationists,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  delegates  from  twenty -five  counties,  met  at 
Jefferson  City,  and  passed  resolutions,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  next  General  Assembly  to  pass  laws  giving  eflfect 
to  a  gradual  system  of  emancipation  on  the  basis  proposed. 

At  the  State  election,  in  the  following  November,  the 
question  of  emancipation  was  the  leading  theme  of  con- 
troversy. Tliroughout  the  State  the  canvass  turned  upon 
this  issue,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  decided  majority 
of  the  Assembly  favorable  to  emancipation.  But  the  di- 
vision in  the  ranks  of  this  party  still  continued,  and  gave 
rise  to  very  heated  and  bitter  contests,  especially  in  St. 
Louis.  During  the  summer,  the  main  rebel  army  having 
been  driven  from  the  State,  and  the  Union  army  being  of 
necessity  in  the  main  w^ithdrawn  to  other  fields,  the  State 
was  overrun  by  reckless  bands  of  rebel  guerrillas,  who 
robbed  and  plundered  Union  citizens,  and  created  very 
great  alarm  among  the  people.  In  consequence  of  these 
outrages.  Governor  Gamble  ordered  the  organization  of 
the  entire  militia  of  the  State,  and  authorized  General 
Schofield  to  call  into  active  service  such  portions  of  it  as 
might  be  needed  to  put  down  marauders,  and  defend  peace- 
able and  loyal  citizens.  The  organization  was  effected 
with  great  promptness,  and  the  State  militia  became  a 
powerful  auxiliary  of  the  National  forces,  and  cleared  all 
sections  of  the  State  of  the  lawless  bands  which  had  in- 
flicted so  much  injury  and  committed  so  many  outrages. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kan- 
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Bas,  and  Arkansas  were  formed  into  a  military  districty 
of  which  the  command  was  assigned  to  General  Curtis, 
who  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  friends  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  and  the  supporters  of  General 
Fremont  in  his  ^fferences  with  the  Government.  He  had 
control  of  the  National  forces  in  his  district,  but  Governor 
Gamble  did  not  give  him  command  of  the  State  militia. 

The  diflTerences  of  political  sentiment  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union  men  of  the  State  came  thus  to  be 
represented,  to  some  extent,  by  two  organized  military 
forces ;  and  the  contest  between  their  respective  partisans 
continued  to  be  waged  with  increasing  bitterness,  greatly 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Government  at  Washington, 
and  to  the  weakening  of  the  Union  cause.  This  continued 
until  the  spring  of  1863,  when  the  President  removed 
Gteneral  Curtis  from  liis  command,  and  appointed  General 
Schofield  in  his  place.  This  gave  rise  to  very  vehement 
remonstrances  and  protests,  to  one  of  which,  sent  by  tele- 
graph, the  President  made  the  following  reply : — 

Yoar  dispatch  of  to-daj  is  just  received.  It  is  very  painftil  to  me  that 
yoa,  in  Missoari,  cannot,  or  will  not,  settle  yonr  factional  quarrel  among 
yourselves.  I  have  been  tormented  with  it  beyond  endurance,  for  months, 
by  both  sides.  Neither  side  pays  the  least  respect  to  my  appeals  to  your 
reason.    I  am  now  compelled  to  take  hold  uf  the  case. 

A.  Lincoln. 

To  General  Schofield  himself,  the  President  soon  after 
addressed  the  following  letter : — 

EzBcimvs  MAKtioir,  Wabhihotok,  May  i7,  ISOL 
General  J.  M.  Souofield  : 

Dear  Sib  : — Having  removed  General  Curtis  and  assigned  you  to  the 

command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some 

advantage  to  me  to  state  to  you  why  I  did  it.    I  did  not  remove  Genera. 

Curtis  because  of  my  full  conviction  that  he  had  done  wrong  by  commia- 

sion  or  omission.    I  did  it  because  of  a  conviction  in  my  mind  that  the 

Union  men  of  Missouri,  constituting,  when  united,  a  vast  miyority  of  the 

people,  have  entered  into  a  pestilent,  factious  quarrel,  among  themselves, 

General  Curtis,  perhaps  not  of  choice,  being  the  head  of  one  faction,  and 

Governor  Gamble  that  of  the  other.     After  months  of  labor  to  reconcile 

the  difficulty,  it  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  I  felt  it  my  duty 

to  break  it  up  somehow,  and  as  I  could  not  remove  G  »voriior  Gamble,  1 
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hud  to  remoTe  General  Cnrtis.  Now  that  yon  are  in  the  position,  I  wish 
yon  to  nndo  nothing  merely  because  General  Curtis  or  Governor  Gamble 
did  it,  but  to  exercise  yonr  own  judgment,  and  do  right  for  the  public  in- 
terest Let  your  military  measures  be  strong  enough  to  repel  the  invaders 
•nd  keep  the  peace,  and  not  so  strong  as  to  unnecessarily  harass  and  per- 
secute the  people.  It  is  a  difficult  rdle^  and  so  much  greater  will  be  the 
honor  if  you  perform  it  well.  If  both  factions,  or  neither,  shall  abuse 
you,  yon  will  probably  be  about  right.  Beware  of  being  assailed  by  one 
and  praised  by  the  other.  Tonrs  truly,  A.  Linooln. 

This  action  gave  special  dissatisfaction  to  the  more  rad- 
ical Unionists  of  the  State.  They  had  been  anxious  to 
have  the  Provisional  Government,  of  which  Governor 
Gkunble  was  the  executive  head,  set  aside  by  the  National 
authority,  and  the  control  of  the  State  vested  in  a  Military 
(Jovemor  clothed  with  the  authority  which  Gteneral  Fre- 
mont had  assumed  to  exercise  by  his  proclamation  of 
August  31st,  1861;  —  and  the  Germans  enlisted  in  the 
movement  had  made  very  urgent  demands  tor  the  restora- 
tion of  General  Fremont  himself.  Several  deputations 
visited  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  these 
views  and  wishes  to  the  President — though  they  by  no 
means  restricted  their  eflTorts  at  reform  to  matters  within 
their  own  State,  but  insisted  upon  sundry  changes  in  the 
Cabinet,  upon  the  dismissal  of  General  Halleck  from  the 
position  of  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  other  matters  of  equal  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance. 

The  following  report  of  President  Lincoln's  reply  to 
these  various  requests  was  made  by  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  a*  mass  meeting,  composed  mainly  of 
Gtermans,  and  held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  10th  of  May : 
although  made  by  a  person  opposed  to  the  President's 
action,  it  probably  gives  a  substantially  correct  statement 
of  his  remarks : — 

llessrs.  Emils  Pbetobious,  Tqeodobb  Olshausen,  R.  E.  Rombaub,  &c.  : 

Gbntlembn  : — During  a  professional  visit  to  Washington  City,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  your  in- 
structions, a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  mass  meeting  at  St.  Louis 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1863,  and  I  requested  a  reply  to  the  suggestions  therein 
contained.    The  President,  ufter  a  careful  and  loud  reading  of  the  whole 
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report  of  proceedings,  saw  proper  to  enter  into  a  conversation  of  two 
hours^  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  most  of  the  topics  embraced  m 
the  resolutions  and  other  subjects  were  discussed. 

As  my  share  in  the  conversation  is  of  secondary  importance,  I  propose 
to  omit  it  entirely  in  this  report,  and,  avoiding  details,  to  communicate  to 
you  the  substance  of  noteworthy  remarks  made  by  the  President. 

1.  The  President  said  that  it  may  he  a  misfortune  for  the  nation  that  he 
was  elected  President.  But,  having  been  elected  by  the  people,  he  meant 
to  be  President,  and  perform  his  duty  according  to  Am  best  understanding, 
if  he  had  to  die  for  it.  No  General  will  be  removed,  nor  will  any  change 
in  the  Cabinet  be  made,  to  suit  the  views  or  wishes  of  any  particular 
party,  faction,  or  set  of  men.  General  Halleck  is  not  guilty  of  the  charges 
made  against  him,  most  of  which  arise  from  misapprehension  or  ignorance 
of  those  who  prefer  them. 

2.  The  President  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Generals 
John  G.  Fremont,  B.  F.  Butler,  and  F.  Sigel  are  **  systematically  kept  out 
of  command, ^^  as  stated  in  the  fourth  resolution;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  gentlemen  named ;  that  by  their 
own  actions  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  positions  which  they  occu- 
pied ;  that  he  was  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  place  them  again  in 
command  as  soon  as  he  could  find  spheres  of  action  for  them,  without 
doing  injustice  to  others,  but  that  at  present  he  **  had  more  pegs  than 
holes  to  put  them  in." 

8.  As  to  the  want  of  unity,  the  President,  without  admitting  such  to  be 
the  case,  intimated  that  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  responsible 
mainly  for  the  manner  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  particular  depart- 
ment ;  that  there  was  no  centralization  of  responsibility  for  the  action  ot 
the  Cabinet  anywhere,  except  in  the  President  himself. 

4.  The  dissensions  between  Union  men  in  Missouri  are  due  solely  to  a 
factious  spirit,  which  is  exceedingly  reprehensible.  The  two  parties 
** ought  to  have  their  heads  knocked  together."  "Either  would  rather 
see  the  defeat  of  their  adversary  than  tlmt  of  Jefferson  Davis."  To  this 
spirit  of  faction  is  to  be  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  elect 
senators  and  the  defeat  of  the  Missouri  Aid  Bill  in  Congress,  the  passage 
of  which  the  President  strongly  desired. 

The  President  said  that  the  Union  men  in  Missouri  who  are  in  favor  of 
gradual  emancipation  represented  his  views  better  than  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  immediate  emancipation.  In  explanation  of  his  views  on  this 
subject,  the  President  said  that  in  his  speeches  he  had  frequently  used  as 
an  illustration,  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  an  excrescence  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  the  removal  of  which,  in  one  operation^  would  result  in  the 
death  of  the  patient,  while  "  tinkering  it  off  by  degrees  "  would  preserve 
life.  Althougli  sorely  tempted,  I  did  not  reply  with  the  illustration  of  the 
dog  whoso  tail  was  amputated  by  inches,  but  confined  myself  to  argu- 
ments.    The  President  announced  clearly  that,  as  far  as  he  was  at  present 
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adTised,  the  radicals  in  Missouri  had  no  right  to  consider  themselves  the 
exponents  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  emancipation  in  that  State. 

5.  General  Curtis  was  not  relieved  on  account  of  any  wrong  act  or  great 
mistake  committed  by  him.  The  system  of  Provost-Marshals,  established 
bj  him  throughout  the  State,  gave  rise  to  violent  complaint.  That  the 
Pre^dent  had  thought  at  one  time  to  appoint  General  Fremont  in  his 
place;  that  at  another  time  he  had  thought  of  appointing  General  Mc- 
Dowell, whom  he  characterized  as  a  good  and  loyal  though  very  unfortu- 
nate soldier ;  and  that,  at  last.  General  Schofield  was  appointed,  with  a 
Tiew,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  and  satisfy  the  two  factions  in  Missouri. 
He  has  instr actions  not  to  interfere  with  either  party,  but  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  military  duties.  I  assure  yon,  gentlemen,  that  our  side  was  as 
fully  presented  as  the  occasion  permitted.  At  the  close  of  the  conversa- 
tion, the  President  remarked  that  there  was  evidently  a  "  serious  misunder- 
standing ^^  springing  up  between  him  and  the  Germans  of  St.  Jjouis,  which 
he  would  like  to  see  removed.  Observing  to  him  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  related  to  facts,  men,  and  measures,  I  withdrew. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

James  Taussig. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  State  Convention,  in  session  at 
Jefferson  City,  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
declaring  that  slavery  should  cease  to  exist  in  Missouri 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1870,  with  certain  specified  exceptions. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  accepted  as  a  final  dis- 
position of  the  matter.  The  demand  was  made  for  imme- 
diate emancipation,  and  Governor  Gamble  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government  who  had  favored  the 
j)olicy  adopted  by  the  State  Convention,  were  denounced 
as  the  advocates  of  slavery  and  allies  of  the  rebellion.  In 
the  early  part  of  August  a  band  of  rebel  guerrillas  made 
a  raid  into  the  town  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  butchered 
in  cold  blood  over  two  hundred  unanned  citizens  of  tlie 
place.  This  brutal  act  aroused  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment in  the  adjoining  State  of  Missouri,  of  which  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Provisional  Government  took  advantage 
to  throw  upon  it  and  General  Schofield,  who  had  command 
of  the  State  militia  as  well  as  of  the  National  forces,  the 
resjmnsibility  of  having  permitted  this  massacre  to  take 
place. 

A  Mass  Convention  was  held  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  2d 
of  September,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  denoun- 
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cing  the  military  policy  pursued  in  the  State  and  the  del- 
egation of  military  powers  to  the  Provisional  Government. 
A  committee  of  one  from  each  county  was -appointed  to 
visit  Washington  and  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
President ;  and  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  organize  and 
arm  the  loyal  men  of  the  State,  and,  in  the  event  of  not  ob- 
taining relief,  to  call  on  the  people  in  their  sovereign  ca})a- 
city  to  '*  take  such  measures  of  redress  as  the  emergency 
might  require."  In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  this  convention  visited  Washington 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  President  on  the  30th,  in 
which  they  represented  Governor  Gamble  and  General 
Schofield  as  in  virtual  alliance  with  the  rebels,  and  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  latter  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  loyal  and  anti-slavery  men  of  the  State.  The  com- 
mittee visited  several  of  the  Northern  cities,  and  held 
public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  public  senti- 
ment in  their  support.  At  these  meetings  it  was  claimed 
that  the  radical  emancipation  party  was  the  only  one 
which  represented  the  loyalty  of  Missouri,  and  President 
Lincoln  was  very  strongly  censured  for  "  closing  his  ears 
to  the  just,  loyal,  and  patriotic  demands  of  the  radical 
party,  while  he  indorsed  the  disloyal  and  oppressive  de- 
mands of  Governor  Gamble,  General  Schofield,  and  their 
adherents." 

On  the  5th  of  October  President  Lincoln  made  to  the 
representations  and  requests  of  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing reply  :— 

Enourmt  Manbiok,  Washiwotok,  October  5, 1863^ 
Hon.  Chablbs  Drakb  and  others,  Committee : 

Gentlemen: — Your  original  address,  presented  on  the  30th  nit.,  and 
the  four  supplementary  ones  presented  on  the  3d  inst.,  have  been  care- 
fully considered,  I  hope  you  will  regard  the  other  duties  claiming  my 
attention,  together  with  the  great  length  and  importance  of  these  docu- 
ments, as  constituting  a  sufficient  apology  for  not  having  responded 
sooner. 

These  papers,  framed  for  a  common  object,  consist  of  the  things  de- 
manded, and  the  reasons  for  demanding  them. 

The  things  demanded  are — 
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Fint  That  General  Sohofield  shall  be  relieved,  and  General  Bntler  be 
appointed  as  Commander  of  the  Military  Department  of  MissonrL 

Second.  That  the  system  of  enrolled  militia  in  Missouri  may  be  broken 
op,  and  National  forces  be  substitated  for  it ;  and 

Third,  That  at  elections,  persons  may  not  be  allowed  to  vote  who  are 
not  entitled  by  law  to  do  so. 

Among  the  reasons  given,  enongh  of  saffering  and  wrong  to  Union 
men  is  certainly,  and  I  suppose  truly,  stated.  Yet  the  whole  case,  as 
presented,  fails  to  convince  me  that  General  Schofi^ld,  or  the  enrolled 
militia,  is  responsible  for  that  suffering  and  wrong.  The  whole  can  be 
explained  on  a  more  charitable,  and,  as  I  think,  a  more  rational  hy- 
pothesis. 

We  are  in  civil  war.  In  such  cases  there  always  is  a  main  question ; 
bat  in  this  case  that  question  is  a  perplexing  compound — Union  and 
slavefy.  It  thus  becomes  a  question  not  of  two  sides  merely,  but  of  at 
least  four  sides,  even  among  those  who  are  for  the  Union,  saying  nothing 
of  those  who  are  against  it.  Thus,  those  who  are  for  the  Union  with^  but 
not  without  slavery  ;  those  for  it  without,  but  not  with  ;  those  for  it  with 
or  without,  but  prefer  it  with;  and  those  for  it  with  or  without,  but  pre- 
fer it  without. 

Among  these,  again,  is  a  subdivision  of  those  who  are  for  gradual,  but 
not  for  immediate,  and  those  who  are  for  immediate,  but  not  for  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  these  shades  of  opinion,  and  even  more, 
may  be  sincerely  entertained  by  honest  and  truthful  men.  Yet,  all  being 
for  the  Union,  by  reason  of  these  dififerences  each  will  prefer  a  different 
way  of  sustaining  the  Union.  At  once,  sincerity  is  questioned,  and  mo- 
tives are  assailed.  Actual  war  coming,  blood  grows  hot,  and  blood  is 
spilled.  Thought  is  forced  from  old  channels  into  confusion.  Deception 
breeds  and  thrives.  Conlidence  dies,  and  universal  suspicion  reigns. 
Each  man  feels  an  impulse  to  kill  his  neighbor,  lest  he  be  killed  by  him. 
Revenge  and  retaliation  follow.  And  all  this,  as  before  said,  may  be 
among  honest  men  only.  But  this  is  not  all.  Every  foul  bird  comes 
abroad,  and  every  dirty  reptile  rises  up.  These  add  crime  to  confusion. 
Strong  measures  deemed  indispensable,  but  harsh  at  best,  such  men 
make  worse  by  maladministration.  Murders  for  old  grudges,  and  mur- 
ders for  pelf,  proceed  under  any  cloak  that  will  best  serve  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

These  causes  amply  account  for  what  has  occurred  in  Missouri,  with- 
out ascribing  it  to  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  any  general.  The 
newspaper  files,  those  chroniclers  of  current  events,  will  show  that  the 
evils  now  complained  of  were  quite  as  previilent  under  Fremont,  Hunter, 
Halleck,  and  Curtis,  as  under  Schofield.  If  the  former  bad  greater  force 
opposed  to  them,  they  also  had  greater  force  with  which  to  meet  it. 
"When  the  organized  rebel  army  left  the  State,  the  main  Federal  force  had 
to  go  also,  leaving  the  department  commander  at  home,  relatively  no 
28 
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tftroDger  than  before.  Withont  disparaging  any,  I  affirm  with  confidence 
that  no  commander  of  that  department  has,  in  proportion  to  his  means, 
done  better  than  General  Schofield. 

The  first  specific  charge  against  General  Schofield  is,  that  the  enrolled 
militia  was  placed  nnder  his  command,  whereas  it  had  not  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Curtis.  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  true;  but 
you  do  not  point  out,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  that  did,  or  could,  iiyure 
loyal  men  or  the  Union  cause. 

You  cnarge  that  General  Curtis  being  superseded  by  General  Schofield, 
Franklin  A.  Dick  was  superseded  by  James  O.  Broadhead  as  Provost- 
Marshal  General.  No  very  specific  showing  is  made  as  to  how  this  did 
or  could  injure  the  Union  cause.  It  recalls,  however,  the  condition  of 
things,  as  presented  to  me,  which  led  to  a  change  of  commander  of  that 
department. 

To  restrain  contraband  intelligence  and  trade,  a  system  of  setfrohes, 
seizures,  permits,  and  passes,  had  been  introduced,  I  think,  by  General 
Fremont.  When  General  Ualleck  came,  he  found  and  continued  the  sys- 
tem, and  added  an  order,  applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  State,  to  levy 
and  collect^  contributions  from  noted  rebels,  to  compensate  losses,  and 
relieve  destitution  caused  by  tlie  rebellion.  The  action  of  General  Fre- 
mont and  General  Ilalleck,  as  stated,  constituted  a  sort  of  system  which 
General  Curtis  found  in  full  operation  when  he  took  command  of  the  de- 
partment. That  there  was  a  necessity  for  something  of  the  sort,  was 
clear ;  but  that  it  could  only  be  justified  by  stern  necessity,  and  that  it 
was  liable  to  great  abuse  in  administration,  was  equally  clear.  Agents  to 
execute  it,  contrary  to  the  great  prayer,  were  led  into  temptation.  Some 
might,  while  others  would  not,  resist  that  temptation.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  hold  any  to  a  very  strict  accountability;  and  those  yielding  to  the 
temptation  would  sell  permits  and  passes  to  those  who  would  ]>ay  most 
and  most  readily  for  them,  and  would  seize  property  and  collect  levies 
in  the  aptest  way  to  fill  their  own  pockets.  Money  being  the  object,  the 
man  having  money,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  would  be  a  victim.  This 
practice  doubtless  existed  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  a  real  additional 
evil,  that  it  could  be,  and  was  plausibly  charged  to  exist  in  greater  extent 
than  it  did. 

When  General  Curtis  took  command  of  the  department,  Mr.  Dick, 
against  whom  I  never  knew  any  thing  to  allege,  had  general  charge  of  this 
system.  A  controversy  in  regard  to  it  rapidly  grew  into  almost  unman- 
ageable proportions.  One  side  ignored  the  neceMity  and  magnified  the 
evils  of  the  system,  while  the  other  ignored  the  evils  and  magnified  the 
necessity;  and  each  bitterly  assailed  the  other.  I  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  the  controversy  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  professed 
Union  men  there  distinctly  took  sides  in  two  opposing  political  parties. 
I  exhausted  my  wits,  and  very  nearly  my  patience  also,  in  efforts  to  con- 
vince both  that  the  evils  they  charged  on  each  other  were  inherent  in  the 
case,  and  could  not  be  cured  by  giving  either  party  a  victory  over  the  other. 
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Plainly,  the  irritating  systetu  was  not  to  be  perpetual;  and  it  was 
plausibly  urged  that  it  could  be  modified  at  once  with  advantage.  The 
ease  could  scarcely  be  worse,  and  whether  it  could  be  made  better  could 
only  be  determined  by  a  trial.  In  this  view,  and  not  to  ban  or  brand 
General  Curtis,  or  to  give  a  victory  to  any  party,  I  made  the  change  of 
eommander  for  the  department.  I  now  learn  that  soon  after  this  change 
Mr.  Dick  was  removed,  and  that  Mr.  Broadhead,  a  gentleman  of  no  less 
good  character,  was  put  in  the  place.  The  mere  fact,  of  this  change  is 
more  distinctly  complained  of  than  is  any  conduct  of  the  new  officer,  or 
other  consequence  of  the  change. 

I  gave  the  new  commander  no  instructions  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  system  mentioned,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  private  letter 
afterwards  surreptitiously  published,  in  which  I  directed  him  to  act  solely 
for  the  public  good,  and  independently  of  both  parties.  Neither  any 
thing  you  have  presented  me,  nor  any  thing  I  have  otherwise  learned,  has 
convinced  me  that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  this  charge. 

Imbecility  is  urged  as  one  cause  for  removing  General  Schofield ;  and 
the  late  massacre  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  pressed  as  evidence  of  that  im- 
becility. To  my  mind  that  fact  scarcely  tends  to  prove  the  proposition. 
That  massacre  is  only  an  example  of  what  Grierson,  John  Morgan,  and 
many  others  might  have  repeatedly  done  on  their  respective  raids,  had 
they  chosen  to  incur  the  personal  hazard,  and  possessed  the  fiendish  hearts 
to  do  it. 

The  charge  is  made  that  General  Schofield,  on  purpose  to  protect  the 
Lawrence  murderers,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  pursued  fnto  Missouri. 
While  no  punishment  could  be  too  sudden  or  too  severe  for  those  mur- 
derers, I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  preventing  of  the  threatened  remedial 
raid  into  Missouri  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
there,  including  probably  more  innocent  than  guilty.  Instead  of  con- 
demning, I  therefore  approve  what  I  understand  General  Schofield  did  in 
that  respect. 

The  charge  that  General  Schofield  has  purposely  withheld  protection 
from  loyal  people,  and  purposely  facilitated  the  objects  of  the  disloyal, 
are  altogether  beyond  my  power  of  belief.  I  do  not  arraign  the  veracity 
of  gentlemen  as  to  the  facts  complained  of,  but  I  do  more  than  question 
the  judgment  which  would  infer  that  these  facts  occurred  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  General  Schofield. 

With  my  present  views,  I  must  decline  to  remove  General  Schofield. 
In  this  I  decide  nothing  against  General  Butler.  I  sincerely  wish  it  were 
convenient  to  assign  him  a  suitable  command. 

In  order  to  meet  some  existing  evils,  I  have  addressed  a  letter  of  % 
instruction  to  General  Schofield,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  to  you. 
Aato  the  "Enrolled  Militia,"  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  better  than  I 
now  know,  what  is  its  exact  value.  Let  me  say  now,  however,  that 
your  proposal  to  substitute  National  force  for  the  '*  Enrolled  Militia,'* 
implies  that^  in  your  judgment,  the  latter  is^doing  something  which  needs 
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to  be  done ;  and  if  so,  the  proposition  to  throw  that  force  away,  and  to 
supply  its  place  bj  bringing  other  forces  from  the  field  where  they  are 
urgently  needed,  seems  to  me  very  extraordinary.  Whence  shall  they 
come?  Shall  they  be  withdrawn  from  Banks,  or  Grant,  or  Stisele,  or 
Rosecrans? 

Few  things  have  been  so  grateful  to  my  anxious  feelings,  as  when,  in 
June  last,  the  local  force  in  Missouri  aided  General  Schofield  to  so 
promptly  send  a  large  general  force  to  the  relief  of  General  Grant,  then 
investing  Vicksburg,  and  menaced  from  without  by  General  Johnston. 
Was  this  all  wrong?  Should  the  Enrolled  Militia  then  have  been  broken 
up,  and  General  Heron  kept  from  Grant  to  police  Missouri  ?  So  far  fh)m 
finding  cause  to  object,  I  confess  to  a  sympathy  for  whatever  relieves  our 
general  force  in  Missouri,  and  allows  it  to  serve  elsewhere. 

I  therefore,  as  at  present  advised,  cannot  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  Enrolled  Militia  of  Missouri.  I  may  add,  that  the  force  being  under 
the  National  military  control,  it  is  also  within  the  proclamation  in  regard 
to  the  habeas  corpus, 

I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  request  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
have,  as  you  see,  directed  General  Schofield  accordingly.  I  do  not  feel 
justified  to  enter  upon  the  broad  field  you  present  in  regard  to  the  politi- 
cal dififerences  between  Radicals  and  Conservatives.  From  time  to  time  I 
have  done  and  said  what  appeared  to  me  proper  to  do  and  say.  The 
public  knows  it  well.  It  obliges  nobody  to  follow  me,  and  I  trust  it 
obliges  me  to  follow  nobody.  The  Radicals  and  Conservatives  each 
agree  with  me  in  some  things  and  disagree  in  others.  I  could  wish  both 
to  agree  with  me  in  all  things;  for  then  they  would  agree  with  each 
other,  and  would  be  too  strong  for  any  foe  from  any  quarter.  They, 
however,  choose  to  do  otherwise,  and  I  do  not  question  their  right.  I, 
too,  shall  do  what  seems  to  be  my  duty.  I  hold  whoever  commands  in 
Missouri  or  elsewhere  responsible  to  mo,  and  not  to  either  Radicals  or 
Conservatives.  It  is  my  duty  to  hear  all ;  but,  at  last,  I  must,  within  my 
sphere,  judge  what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear. 

Tour  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GENERAL  SCHOFIELD. 

ExEcvTiTE  Mambion.  WABiiiifOToif,  D.  G.,  OeUtbm'  1,  ISCa. 
General  John  M.  Schofield  : 

There  is  no  organized  military  force  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  now  in  Missouri,  and  if  any  shall  reappear,  your  duty  in 
regard  to  it  will  bo  too  plain  to  require  any  special  instruction.  Still, 
the  condition  of  things,  both  there  and  elsewliere,  is  such  as  to  render 
it  indispensable  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  the  United  States  military  estab- 
lishment in  that  State,  as  well  as  to  rely  upon  it  for  a  fair  contribution 
of  support  to  that  establishment  generally.  Your  imnfediat«  duty  in 
regard  to  Missouri  now  is  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  that  establisluuent, 
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uid  to  80  use  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  compel  the  excited  people  there 
bo  let  one  another  alone. 

Under  jour  recent  order,  which  I  have  approved,  you  will  only  arrest 
individuals,  and  suppress  assemblies  or  newspapers,  when  they  may  be 
irorking  palpabU  injury  to  the  military  in  your  charge ;  and  in  no  other 
saae  will  you  interfere  with  the  expression  of  opinion  in  any  form,  or 
illow  it  to  be  interfered  with  violently  by  others.  In  this  you  have  a 
liacretion  to  exercise  with  great  caution,  calmness,  and  forbearance. 

With  the  matter  of  removing  the  inhabitants  of  certain  counties  en 
ifuuM,  and  of  removing  certain  individuals  from  time  to  time,  who  are 
nippoeed  to  be  mischievous,  I  am  not  now  interfering,  but  am  leaving  to 
four  own  discretion. 

Nor  am  I  interfering  with  what  may  still  seem  to  you  to  be  necessary 
restrictions  upon  trade  and  intercourse.  I  think  proper,  however,  to 
sqjoin  upon  you  the  following :  Allow  no  part  of  the  military  under 
four  command  to  be  engaged  in  either  returning  fugitive  slaves,  or  in 
forcing  or  enticing  slaves  from  their  homes;  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
enforce  the  same  forbearance  upon  the  people. 

Report  to  me  your  opinion  upon  the  availability  for  good  of  the  en- 
ron«d  militia  of  the  State.  Allow  no  one  to  enlist  colored  troops,  except 
ipoQ  orders  from  you,  or  from  here  through  you. 

Allow  no  one  to  assume  the  functions  of  confiscating  property,  under 
the  law  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  except  upon  orders  from  here. 

At  elections  see  that  those,  and  only  those,  are  allowed  to  vote,  who 
ure  entitled  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  including  as  of  those  laws 
the  restrictions  laid  by  the  Missouri  Convention  upon  those  who  may  ' 
haye  participated  in  the  rebellion. 

So  far  as  practicable,  you  will,  by  means  of  your  military  force,  expel 
^errillas,  marauders,  and  murderers,  and  all  who  are  known  to  harbor, 
aid,  or  abet  them.  But  in  like  manner  you  will  repress  assumptions  of 
onauthorized  individuals  to  perform  the  same  service,  because  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  this  they  become  maranders  and  murderers  themselves. 

To  now  restore  peace,  let  the  military  obey  orders ;  and  those  not  of 
the  military  leave  each  other  alone,  thus  not  breaking  the  peace  them- 
selves. 

In  giving  the  above  directions,  it  is  not  intended  to  restrain  you  in 
other  expedient  and  necessary  matters  not  falling  within  their  range. 
Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Linooln. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  department  continued  to 
be  greatly  disturbed  by  political  agitations,  and  the  per- 
sonal controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise  ;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  some  months  the  President  deemed  it  wise  to 
relieve  General  Schofield  from  further  command  in  this 
department    This  was  done  by  an  order  from  the  War 
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Department,  dated  January  24th,  1864,  by  which,  also, 
General  Rosecrans  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  his 
order  assuming  command,  dated  January  30th,  Oeneral 
Rosecrans  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  his  predeces- 
sor, for  the  admirable  order  in  which  he  found  the  business 
of  the  department,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might 
receive  "  the  honest,  firm,  and  united  support  of  all  true 
national  and  Union  men  of  the  Department,  without 
regard  to  politics,  creed,  or  party,  in  his  endeavors  to 
maintain  law  and  re-establish  peace,  and  secure  pros- 
perity throughout  its  limits." 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  perplexities  and  an- 
noyances to  which  the  President  was  subjected  by  the 
domestic  contentions  of  Missouri,  we  may  mention,  as  an 
Illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried,  the 
case  of  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters,  who  had  been  silenced  by 
General  Curtis  for  preaching  disloyalty  to  his  congrega- 
tion in  St  Louis.  The  incident  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  excitement,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  year. 
Towards  the  close  of  it  the  President  wrote  the  following 
letter  in  reply  to  an  appeal  for  his  interference : — 

ExBOurrm  Mahsiok,  Washikotoic,  Dectmbir  n,  ISn. 

I  have  just  looked  over  a  petition  signed  by  some  three  dozen  citizens 
of  St.  Louis,  and  their  accompanying  letters,  one  by  yourself,  one  by  a 
Mr.  Nathan  Ranney,  and  one  by  a  Mr.  John  D.  Coalter,  the  whole  rela- 
ting to  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters.  The  petition  prays,  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  mercy,  that  I  will  restore  Dr.  McPheeters  to  all  his  ecclesias- 
tical rights. 

This  gives  no  intimation  as  to  what  ecclesiastical  rights  are  withdrawn. 
Your  letter  states  that  Provost-Marshal  Dick,  about  a  year  ago,  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  pastor  of  the  Vine  Street  Churcli,  pro- 
hibited him  from  officiating,  and  placed  the  management  of  alfairs  of  the 
church  out  of  the  control  of  the  chosen  trustees ;  and  near  the  close  you 
state  that  a  certain  course  *^  would  insure  his  release.^'  Mr.  Ranney's 
letter  says:  ^^Dr.  Samuel  McPheeters  is  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  oivil- 
ian,  but  cannot  preach  the  Gospel!^'  Mr.  Coalter,  in  his  letter,  asks: 
'^  Is  it  not  a  strange  illustration  of  the  condition  of  things,  that  the  ques- 
tion who  shall  be  allowed  to  preach  in  a  church  in  St.  Louis  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ?" 

Now,  all  this  sounds  very  strangely ;  and,  withal,  a  little'  as  if  yoii 
gentlemen,  making  the  application,  do  not  understand  the  case  alike; 
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one  affirming  that  his  doctor  is  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  civilian,  nn<1 
another  pointing  out  to  me  what  will  secure  his  relea$e/  On  the  2d  of 
January  last,  I  wrote  to  General  Curtis  in  relation  to  Mr.  Diok^s  order 
upon  Dr.  McPheeters ;  and,  as  I  suppose  the  doctor  is  enjoying  all  the 
rights  of  a  civilian,  I  only  quote  that  part  of  my  letter  which  relates  to 
tibe  church.  It  was  as  follows :  **  But  I  must  add  that  the  United  States 
Government  must  not,  as  by  this  order,  undertake  to  run  the  churches. 
When  an  individual,  in  a  church  or  out  of  it,  becomes  dangero^is  to  the 
public  interest,  he  must  be  checked ;  but  the  churches,  as  such,  must 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  will  not  do  for  the  United  States  to  appoint 
trustees,  supervisors,  or  other  agents  for  the  churches." 

This  letter  going  to  General  Curtis,  then  in  command,  I  supposed,  of 
course,  it  was  obeyed,  especially  as  I  heard  no  further  complaint  from 
Doctor  Mc.  or  his  friends  for  nearly  an  entire  year.  I  have  never  inter- 
fered, nor  thought  of  interfering,  as  to  who  shall  or  shall  not  preach  in 
any  church ;  nor  have  I  knowingly  or  believingly  tolerated  any  one  else 
to  interfere  by  my  authority.  If  any  one  is  so  interfering  by  color  of  my 
authority,  I  would  like  to  have  it  specifically  made  known  to  me. 

I^  after  all,  what  is  now  sought,  is  to  have  me  put  Doctor  Mc.  back 
over  the  heads  of  a  m^ority  of  his  own  congregation,  that,  too,  will  be 
declined.    I  will  not  have  control  of  any  church  on  any  side. 

A.  LiNooLn. 

The  Presbytery,  the  regular  church  authority  in  the 
matter,  subsequently  decided  that  Dr.  McPheeters  could 
not  return  to  his  pastoral  charge. 


The  victorips  of  the  Union  arras  during  the  summer  of 
1863 — the  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Gettysburg,  the  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  consequent 
restoration  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  commerce  of  the 
nation — produced  the  most  salutary  eflTect  upon  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
partisan  opposition  to  specific  measures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  some  quarters  this  took  the  form  of  open 
hostility  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  people  were  at  their 
height,  and  the  Union  party  entered  upon  the  political 
contests  of  the  autumn  of  1863,  in  the  several  States, 
with  confidence  and  courage. 

The  President  had  been  invited  by  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  Illinois  to  attend  the  State  Convention,  to 
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be  held  at  Springfield  on  the  3d  of  September.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  accept  the  invitation,  he  wrote  in  reply 
the  following  letter,  in  which  several  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  of  his  policy  are  defended  against  the 
censures  by  which  they  had  been  assailed : — 

EZSCUTIYB  MaKUOK,  WASBUrGTOK,  AvffMtt  M,  18611 

Hon.  James  C.  Conklino  : 

My  Deab  Sib  : — Your  letter  inviting  me  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of 
Quconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  at  the  capital  of  Illinois,  on  the  8d 
day  of  September,  has  been  received.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  for  me 
thus  to  meet  my  old  friends  at  my  own  home ;  but  I  cannot  just  now  be 
absent  from  here  so  long  as  a  visit  there  would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain  unconditional  devotion 
to  the  Union ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  old  political  friends  will  thank  mo 
for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation^s  gratitude  to  those  other  noble  men 
whom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the  nation^s 
life. 

^ There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would  say : 
You  desire  peace,  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But  how 
can  we  attain  it?  There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways:  First — to  8U|>- 
press  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you 
for  it?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  secand 
way  is  to  give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this.  Are  you  for  it?  If  you 
are,  you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  dU' 
solution^  there  only  remains  some  imaginable  compromise. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  compromise  embracing  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  is  now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to  a  directly  opposite 
belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  its  military,  it^  army.  That  army 
dominates  all  the  country,  and  all  the  people,  within  its  range.  Any  olFer 
of  terms  made  by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opposition  to 
that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present;  because  such  man  or  men 
have  no  power  wliatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a  compromise,  if  one 
were  made  with  them. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  refugees  from  the  South  and  peace  men  of  the 
North  get  together  in  convention,  and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise 
embracing  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  In  what  way  can  that  compro- 
mise be  used  to  keep  Ix^e's  army  out  of  Pennsylvania?  Meade's  array 
can  keep  Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  think,  can  ultimately 
drive  it  out  of  existence.  But  no  pa])er  compromise  to  which  the  con- 
trollers of  Lee's  army  are  not  agreed  can  at  all  affect  that  army.  In  an 
effort  at  such  compromise  we  would  waste  time,  which  the  enemy  would 
improve  to  our  disadvantage ;  and  that  w^ouM  be  all. 

A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either  with  those  who 
control  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the  people,  first  liberated  from  the  domi- 
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Dation  of  thftt  army  by  the  success  of  our  own  array.  Now,  allow  me  to 
ftsenre  you  tJiat  no  word  or  intimation  from  that  rebel  army,  or  from  any 
>f  the  men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peace  compromise,  has  ever 
x>nie  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges  and  insinuations  to  the 
contrary  are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I  promise  you  that  if  any 
inch  proposition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected  and  kept  a 
lecret  from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
[>eople,  according  to  the  bond  of  service,  the  United  States  Constitution ; 
uid  that,  as, such,  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

But,  to  be  plain.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro. 
C^aite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon 
that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men  could  be  free,  while  you,  I 
suppose,  do  not.  Yet,  I  have  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  measure 
which  is  not  consistent  with  even  your  view,  provided  that  you  are  for 
th«  Union.  I  suggested  compensated  emancipation ;  to  which  you  re- 
plied you  wished  not  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked  you 
to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to  save  you  from  greater 
taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  Emuncipation  Proclamation,  and  perhaps  would  have 
it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  think  differently.  I  think 
the  Constitution  invests  its  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  law  of  war  in 
time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves  are 
property.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that  by  the  law  of 
war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken  when  needed  ? 
And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  it  helps  us  and  hurts  the  enemy  ?  Armies, 
the  world  over,  destroy  enemies'  property  when  they  cannot  use  it ;  and 
even  destroy  their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belligerents 
do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few 
things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  exceptions  are  the 
massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combatants,  male  and  female. 

But  the  Proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is 
not  valid  it  needs  nyetraction.  If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted,  any 
more  than  the  dead  ^n  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  profess  to  think 
its  retraction  would  operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better  after 
the  retraction  than  hefore  the  issue  ?  There  was  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  Proclamation  was  issued, 
the  last  one  hundred  days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that 
it  was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  returning  to  their 
allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us  since 
the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  as  before. 

I  know,  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinions  of  others,  that  some  of 
the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  lield,  who  have  given  us  our  most 
important  victories,  believe  the  Emancipation  policy  and  the  use  of 
colored  troops  constitute  the  heaviest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  those  important  successes  could  not  have  been 
achieved  when  it  was  but  for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers. 
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Among  the  commanders  who  hold  these  views  are  some  who  have 
never  had  any  affinity  with  what  is  called  **  Abolitionism/*  or  with 
"Republican  party  politics,"  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  military 
opinions.  I  submit  their  opinions  as  entitled  to  some  weight  against  the 
objections  often  urged  that  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacka  are 
unwise  as  military  measures,  and  were  not  adopted  as  such  in  goor* 
faith. 

You  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  of  them  aeem 
willing  to  fight  for  you ;  but  no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  exclusively,  to 
save  the  Union.  I  issued  the  Proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in 
saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to 
the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time 
then  for  you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  I  thought  that 
in  your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  should 
cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the  enemy  in  his  re- 
sistance to  you.  Do  you  think  differently?  I  thought  that  whatever 
negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much  less  for  white 
soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  yout 
But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they  do 
any  thing  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake  their  Uvea 
for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive,  even  the  promise 
of  freedom.     And  the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Fatlier  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  Nortliwost  for  it;  nor  yet  wholly  to  them. 
Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met  New-England,  Empire,  Keystone,  and 
Jersey,  hewing  tlieir  way  right  and  left.  The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more 
colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  helping  hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of  the 
history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  national 
one,  and  let  none  be  slighted  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  And 
while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even 
that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  any  thing  has  been  more  bravely  and 
well  done  than  at  Antietam,  Murfreesboro',  Gettysburg,  and  on  many 
fields  of  less  note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web  feet  be  forgotten.  At  all 
the  watery  margins  they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the 
broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou, 
and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp,  they  have  b^en  and  made 
their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  Republic — for  the  principle 
it  lives  by  and  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast  future — thanks  to  all. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  come  soon^ 
and  come  to  stay ;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  future 
time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that  among  freemen  there  can  be 
no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take 
such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  there  will 
be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that  with  silent  tongue,  and 
clinched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have 
helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation,  while  I  fear  there  will 
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be  tome  white  ones  unable  to  forget  that  with  maligpnant  heart  and  de< 
ceitfal  speech  they  have  striven  to  hinder  it. 

Still,  let  as  not  be  over-sangaino  of  a  speedy,  final  triamph.  Let  ns  be 
quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that  a 
just  God,  in  His  own  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful  result. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  justified  the  confidence  of  the 
fHends  of  the  Administration.  Every  State  in  which  elec- 
tions were  held,  with  the  single  exception  of  New  Jersey, 
voted  to  sustain  the  Government ;  and  in  all  the  largest 
and  most  important  States  the  majorities  were  so  large  as 
to  make  the  result  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  In 
Ohio,  Vallandigham,  who  had  been  put  in  nomination 
mainly  on  account  of  the  issue  he  had  made  with  the 
Gtovernment  in  the  matter  of  his  arrest,  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  New  York, 
which  had  elected  Governor  Seymour  the  year  before, 
and  had  been  still  further  distinguished  and  disgraced  by 
the  anti-draft  riots  of  July,  gave  a  majority  of  not  far  from 
thirty  thousand  for  the  Administration ;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  spite  of  the  personal  participation  of  General 
McClellan  in  the  canvass  against  him,  re-elected  Governor 
Curtin  by  about  the  same  majority.  These  results  fol- 
lowed a  very  active  and  earnest  canvass,  in  which  the 
opponents  of  the  Administration  put  forth  their  most 
vigorous  efforts  for  its  defeat.  The  ground  taken  by  its 
friends  in  every  State  was  that  which  had  been  held  by 
the  President  from  the  beginning — that  the  rebellion  must 
be  suppressed  and  the  Union  preserved,  at  whatever  cost 
— ^that  this  could  only  be  done  by  force,  and  that  it  was 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  Government  to  use 
all  the  means  at  its  command,  not  incompatible  with  the 
laws  of  war  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result.  They  vindicated  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and 
sustained  throughout  the  canvass,  in  every  State,  the 
policy  of  the  President  in  regard  to  slavery  and  in  issuing 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  as  a  military  measure, 
against  the  vehement  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  Opposition 
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The  result  was,  therefore,  justly  claimed  as  a  decided 
verdict  of  the  people  in  support  of  the  Government.  It 
was  so  regarded  by  all  parties  throughout  the  country, 
and  its  effect  upon  their  action  was  of  marked  importance. 
While  it  gave  renewed  vigor  and  courage  to  the  friends 
of  the  Administration  everywhere,  it  developed  the  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  which, 
in  its  incipient  stages,  had  largely  contributed  to  their 
defeat.  The  majority  of  that  party  were  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country,  that 
the  rebellion  could  be  subdued  only  by  successful  war, 
and  to  sustain  the  Government  in  whatever  measures 
might  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  effectual  prosecution : — 
but  the  resolute  resistance  of  some  of  its  more  conspicuous 
leaders  withheld  them  from  open  action  in  this  direc- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  1863-4.— MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.— ACTION 
OP  THE  SESSION.— PROGRESS  IN  RAISING  TROOPS. 

The  Pbssident's  Mb89aob. — The  Proolamatiok  of  Aickestt. — ^Explan- 

ATOBT  PbOCLAMATION. — DSBATB    ON   SlAVKBT. — OaLL    POB    TbOOP8. — 
GSITEBAL   BlAIB'»  RESIGNATION. — ^DIPLOMATIC   CoBBESPONDENOK. — OuR 

Relations  "wrrn  England. — Fbanoe  and  Mexico. — ^Thb  Pbesidxnt 

AND   THE   MONBOE   DoCTKINE. 

Congress  met  on  Monday,  December  7,  1863.  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  promptly  organized  by  the 
election  of  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  a  Republican  from  In- 
diana, to  be  Speaker — he  receiving  one  hundred  and  one 
votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  whole  num- 
ber cast.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was  the  leading  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  opposition,  but  he  received  only  fifty- 
one  votes,  the  remaining  twenty-nine  being  divided  among 
several  Democratic  members.  In  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia  were  admitted  to  their  seats  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  five. 

On  the  9th,  the  President  transmitted  to  both  Houses 
the  following  Message : — 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

Another  year  of  health  and  of  sufficiently  abundant  harvests  has 
passed.  For  these,  and  especially  for  the  improved  condition  of  our  na- 
tional affairs,  our  renewed  and  profonndest  gratitude  to  God  is  due.  We 
remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  Powers.  The  efforts  of  dis- 
loyal citizens  of  the  United  States  to  involve  us  in  foreign  wars  to  aid  an 
inexcusable  insurrection  have  been  unavailing.  Her  Britannic  Miyesty*s 
Government,  as  was  justly  expected,  have  exercised  their  authority  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  now  hostile  expeditious  from  British  ports. 

The  Emperor  of  Franco  has,  by  a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vindicated 
the  neutrality  which  ho  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 

Questions  of  great  intricacy  and  importance  have  arisen  out  of  the 
blockade,  and  other  belligerent  operations,  between  the  Government  and 
several  of  the  maritime  Powers,  but  they  have  been  discussed,  and,  aA 
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far  as  was  possible,  accommodated  in  a  spirit  of  frankneaa,  Justice,  and 
mutual  good-will. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  our  prize  courts,  by  the  impartiality  of 
their  a^udications,  have  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  mari- 
time Powers. 

The  supplemental  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  made  on  the  17th  day  of 
February  last,  has  been  duly  ratified  and  carried  into  execution.  It  is 
believed  that  so  far  as  American  ports  and  American  citizens  are  con 
oerned,  that  inhuman  and  odious  traffic  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  to 
concur  with  the  interested  commercial  Powers,  in  an  arrangement  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Scheldt  dues,  upon  the  princifxles  which  have  been 
heretofore  adopted  in  regard  to  the  imposts  upon  navigation  in  the  waters 
of  Denmark. 

The  long-pending  controversy  between  this  Government  and  that  of 
Ohili,  touching  the  seizure  at  Sitana,  in  Peru,  by  Chilian  officers,  of  a 
large  amount  in  treasure,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  award  of  His  Mi^esty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  to  whose  arbitration  the  question  was  referred  by  the  parties. 

The  subject  was  thoroughly  and  patiently  examined  by  that  jasUy 
respected  magistrate,  and  although  the  sum  awarded  to  the  claimants 
may  not  have  been  as  largo  as  they  expected,  there  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  wisdom  of  His  Majesty's  decision.  That  decision  was  promptly 
complied  with  by  Ohili  when  intelligence  in  regard  to  it  reached  that 
country. 

The  Joint  Commission,  under  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  Convention  with  Peru  on  the  subject  of  claims,  has  been 
organized  at  Lima,  and  is  engaged  in  the  business  intrusted  to  it. 

Difficulties  concerning  interoceanic  transit  through  Nicaragua  are  in 
course  of  amicable  adjustment. 

In  conformity  with  principles  set  forth  in  my  last  Annual  Message,  I 
have  received  a  representative  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
have  accredited  a  Minister  to  that  Republic. 

Incidents  occurring  in  the  progress  of  our  civil  war  have  forced  upon 
my  attention  the  uncertain  state  of  international  questions  touching  the 
rights  of  foreigners  in  this  country  and  of  United  States  citizens  abroad. 

In  regard  to  some  Governments,  these  rights  are  at  least  partially  de- 
fined by  treaties.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  it  expressly  stipulated  that 
in  the  event  of  civil  war  a  foreigner  residing  in  this  country,  within  the 
Mines  of  the  insurgents,  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule  which  classes 
him  as  a  belligerent,  in  whose  behalf  the  Government  of  his  country  can- 
not expect  any  privileges  or  immunities  distinct  from  that  character.  I 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  such  claims  have  been  put  forward,  and,  in 
some  instances,  in  behalf  of  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  born  in  foreign  countries, 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  or  who  have  been 
fUly  naturalized,  have  evaded  the  military  duty  required  of  them  by 
denying  the  fact,  and  thereby  throwing  upon  the  Government  the  burden 
of  proof.  It  has  been  found  difficult  or  impracticable  to  obtain  this 
proof,  from  the  want  of  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information. 
These  might  be  supplied  by  requiring  clerks  of  courts,  where  declarations 
of  intention  may  be  made,  or  naturalizations  etfected,  to  send  periodically 
lists  of  the  names  of  the  persons  naturalized,  or  declaring  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  whose  depart- 
ment those  names  might  be  arranged  and  printed  for  general  information. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreigners  frequently  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  nf  evading  duties  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  their  native  countries,  to  which,  on  becoming  naturalized 
here,  they  at  once  repair,  and  though  never  returning  to  the  United 
States,  they  still  claim  the  interposition  of  this  Government  as  citizens. 

Many  altercations  and  great  prejudices  have  heretofore  arisen  out  of 
this  abuse.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  residing  abroad  may  claim  the  interposition  of  his  Government. 

The  right  of  suffrage  has  often  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  aliens 
under  pretences  of  naturalization,  which  they  have  disavowed  when 
drafted  into  the  military  service. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, which,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in  effecting  a  continuous  line  of  tele- 
graph througli  that  empire  from  our  Pacific  coast. 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  olso  of  a  telegrapli  be- 
tween this  capital  and  the  national  forts  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  communications,  established  with  any  rea- 
sonable outlay,  would  be  economical  as  well  as  effective  aids  to  the  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  naval  service. 

The  Consular  system  of  the  United  States,  under  the  enactments  of 
the  last  Congress,  begins  to  be  self-sustaining,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
Uiat  it  may  become  entirely  so  with  the  increase  of  trade,  which  will 
ensae  whenever  peace  is  restored. 

Oar  Ministers  abroad  have  been  ftuthful  in  defending  American  rights. 
In  protecting  commercial  interests,  our  Consuls  have  necessarily  had  to 
encounter  increased  labors  and  responsibilities  growing  out  of  the  war. 
These  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  met  and  discharged  with  zeal  and 
efficiency.  This  acknowledgment  justly  includes  those  Consuls  who, 
residing  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Japan,  China,  and  other  Oriental 
countries,  are  charged  with  complex  functions  and  extraordinary  powers. 

The  condition  of  the  several  organized  Territories  is  generally  satisfac- 
tory, although  Indian  disturbances  in  New  Mexico  have  not  been  entirely 
suppressed. 
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Tlie  mineral  resonrces  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Neir  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  are  proving  far  richer  than  has  been  heretofore  understood.  I 
lay  before  yon  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  the  Governor  of 
New  Mexico.  I  again  submit  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  uf 
establishing  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration.  Although 
this  source  of  national  wealth  and  strength  is  again  flowing  with  greater 
freedom  than  for  several  years  before  the  insurrection  occurred,  there  Ib 
still  a  great  deficiency  of  laborers  in  every  field  of  industry,  especially  in 
agriculture  and  in  our  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious 
metals.  While  the  demand  for  labor  is  thus  increased  here,  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  destitute  of  remunerative  occupation,  are  throng- 
ing our  foreign  consulates,  and  ofifering  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States, 
if  essential,  but  very  cheap,  assistance  can  be  afiforded  them.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  under  the  sharp  discipline  of  civil  war  the  nation  is  beginning 
a  new  life.  This  noble  effort  demands  the  aid,  and  ought  to  receive  the 
attention  and  support,  of  the  Government. 

Injuries  unforeseen  by  the  Government,  and  unintended,  may  in  some 
oases  have  been  inflicted  on  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreij»n  conntrieS) 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
As  this  Government  expects  redress  from  other  Powers  when  similar 
injuries  are  inflicted  by  persons  in  their  service  upon  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.  If  the 
existing  judicial  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  a  special  court 
may  be  authorized,  with  power  to  hear  and  decide  such  claims  of  the 
character  referred  to  as  may  have  arisen  under  treaties  and  the  public 
law.  Conventions  for  adjusting  the  claims  by  joint  commission  have 
been  proposed  to  some  Governments,  but  no  definite  answer  to  the  prop- 
osition has  yet  been  received  from  any. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  request 
you  to  provide  indemnification  to  claimants  where  decrees  of  restitution 
have  been  rendered,  and  damages  awarded  by  Admiralty  Courts ;  and  in 
other  cases,  where  this  Government  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  liable  in 
principle,  and  where  the  amount  of  that  liability  has  been  ascertained  by 
an  informal  arbitration,  the  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  have  deemed 
themselves  required  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject,  to 
demand  a  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  foreign  Consuls  in  this  country.  While 
such  a  demand  may  not,  in  strictness,  bo  in  derogation  of  public  law,  or 
perhaps  of  any  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country,  the  expediency  of  so  far  modifying  the  act  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  the  income  of  such  Consuls  as  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
derived  from  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  or  from  property  not  situate 
in  the  United  States,  is  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration.  I  make 
this  suggestion  upon  the  ground  that  a  comity  which  ought  to  be  recip- 
rocated exempts  our  Consuls  in  all  other  countries  from  taxation  to  the 
extent  thus  indicated.  The  United  States,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally illiberal  to  international  trade  and  commerce. 
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The  operations  of  the  Treasary  during  the  last  jear  Lave  been  snccess- 
fullj  conducted.  The  enactment  bj  Confess  of  a  National  Banking 
I^aw  has  proved  a  valnable  support  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  general 
legislation  in  relation  to  loans  has  fully  answered  the  expectation  of  its 
favorers.  Some  amendments  may  be  required  to  perfect  existing' laws, 
bnt  no  change  in  their  principles  or  general  scope  is  believed  to  be  needed. 
Since 'these  measures  have  been  in  operation,  all  demands  on  the  Treas- 
ury, including  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  have  been  promptly  met 
and  ftilly  satisfied.  No  considerable  body  of  troops,  it  is  believed,  were 
ever  more  amply  provided  and  more  liberally  and  punctually  paid ;  and, 
ft  may  be  added,  that  by  no  people  were  the  burdens  incident  to  a  great 
war  more  cheerfully  borne. 

The  receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  including  loans  and  the 
balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its  commencement,  were  $901,125,674  86,  and 
the  aggregate  disbursements  $8^5,796,680  65,  leaving  a  balance  on  the 
Irt  of  July,  1863,  of  $5,329,044  21.  Of  the  receipts,  there  were  derived 
fh)ra  customs  $69,059,642  40;  from  internal  revenue,  $37,640,787  95; 
from  direct  tax,  $1,485,103  61;  from  lands,  $167,617  17;  from  miscel- 
laneous sources,  $3,046,615  85;  and  from  loans,  $776,682,361  57:  making 
the  aggregate  $901,125,674  86.  Of  the  disbursements,  there  were  for  the 
civil  service  $23,253,922  08;  for  pensions  and  Indians,  $4,216,520  79;  for 
Interest  on^ublic  debt,  $24,729,846  51 ;  for  the  War  Department,  $599,- 
298,600  88;  for  the  Navy  Department,  $63,211,105  27;  for  payment  of 
fanded  and  temporary  debt,  $181,086,685  07 :  making  the  aggregate  $895,- 
796,680  65,  and  leaving  the  balance  of  $5,829,044  21. 

Bnt  the  payment  of  the  funded  and  temporary  debt,  having  been  made 
from  moneys  borrowed  during  the  year,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  nom- 
inal payments,  and  the  moneys  borrowed  to  make  them  as  merely  nomi- 
nal receipts;  and  their  amount,  $181,086,585  07,  should  therefore  be 
deducted  both  from  receipts  and  disbursements.  This  being  done,  there 
remains,  as  actual  receipts,  $720,039,039  79,  and  the  actual  disbursements 
$714,709,995  58,  leaving  the  balance  as  already  stated. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter,  and  the  esti- 
mated receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the 
eorrent  fiscal  year,  1864,  will  be  shown  in  detail  by  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  which  I  invite  your  Attention. 

It  is  suflScient  to  say  here,  that  it  is  not  believed  that  actual  results  will 
exhibit  a  state  of  the  finances  less  favorable  to  the  country  than  the  esti- 
mates of  that  oflBcer  heretofore  submitted,  while  it  is  confidently  expected 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  both  disbursements  and  debt  will  be  found 
very  considerably  less  than  has  been  anticipated. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  document  of  great  interest  It 
consists  of^ 

I^$L — The  military  operations  of  the  year  detailed  in  the  report  of  the 
General-in-Chief. 

Second. — The  organization  of  colored  persons  into  the  war  service. 
29 
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Third, — The  exchange  of  prisonere,  fully  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Hitchcock. 

Fourth, — The  operations  under  the  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the 
national  forces,  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Provost-Marshal  GeneraL 

lyth, — The  organization  of  the  Invalid  Corps.     And — 

Sixth, — The  operations  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  Commissary-General,  Paymaster-General,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Surgeon-General.  It  has  appeared  impossible  to 
make  a  valuable  summary  of  this  report,  except  such  as  would  be  too  ex- 
tended for  this  place,  and  hence  I  content  myself  by  asking  your  careiol 
attention  to  the  report  itself.  The  duties  devolving  on  the  naval  branch 
of  the  service  during  the  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
contest,  have  been  discharged  with  fidelity  and  eminent  success.  The  ex- 
tensive blockade  has  been  constantly  increasing  in  efficiency,  as  the  navy 
has  expanded,  yet  on  so  long  a  line  it  has,  so  far,  been  impossible  entirely 
to  suppress  illioit  trade.  From  returns  received  at  the  Navy  Departmenti 
it  appears  that  more  than  one  thousand  vessels  have  been  captured  since 
the  blockade  was  instituted,  and  that  the  value  of  prizes  already  sent  in 
for  adjudication  amount  to  over  thirten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists  at  this  time  of  live  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  vessels  completed  and  in  the  course  of  completion,  and 
of  these  seventy-five  are  iron-clad  or  armored  steamers.  The  events  of 
the  war  give  an  increased  interest  and  importance  to  the  navy,  which  will 
probably  extend  beyond  the  war  itself.  The  armored  vessels  in  our  navy 
completed  and  in  service,  or  which  are  under  contract  and  approaching 
completion,  are  believed  to  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  Power ; 
but  while  these  may  be  relied  upon  for  harbor  defence  and  coast  service, 
others  of  greater  strength  and  capacity  will  be  necessary  for  cruising  pur- 
poses, and  to  maintain  our  rightful  position  on  the  ocean. 

The  change  tliat  has  taken  place  in  naval  vessels  and  naval  warfare  since 
the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  ships  of  war,  demands 
either  a  corresponding  change  in  some  of  onr  existing  navy-yards,  or  the 
establishment  of  new  ones,  for  the  construction  and  necessary  repair  of 
modern  naval  vessels.  No  inconsiderable  embarrassment,  delay,  and  pub- 
lic injury,  have  been  experienced  from  the  want  of  such  governmental 
establisliments. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  navy-yard,  so  furnished,  at  some  suitable  place 
upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  has,  on  repeated  occasions,  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  is  again  presented 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  which  accompanies  this  communication.  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  alM> 
to  that  of  establishing  a  yard  and  ddp6t  for  naval  purposes  upon  one  of 
the  Western  rivers.  A  naval  force  has  been  created  on  these  interior 
waters,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  within  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  exceeding  in  number  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Administration.   Satisfactory  and  important 
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as  have  been  the  performances  of  the  heroic  men  of  the  navy  at  this  in- 
teresting period,  they  are  scarcely  more  wonderful  than  the  success  of  our 
mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  production  of  war- vessels,  which  has  created 
a  new  form  of  naval  power. 

Our  country  has  advantages  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  our  resources 
of  iron  and  timber,  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  both,  and  all  available  and  in  close  proximity  to  navigable 
waters.  Without  the  advantage  of  public  works,  the  resources  of  the 
nation  have  been  developed,  and  its  power  displayed,  in  the  construction 
of  a  navy  of  such  magnitude,  which  has  at  the  very  period  of  its  creation 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  Union. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  public  service  from  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men  in  the  spring  of  1861,  to  about  thirty-four 
thousand  at  the  present  time,  has  been  accomplished  without  special  legis- 
lation or  extraordinary  bounties  to  promote  that  increase.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  operation  of  the  draft,  with  the  high  bounties 
paid  for  army  recruits,  is  beginning  to  afiect  injuriously  the  naval  service, 
and  will,  if  not  corrected,  be  likely  to  impair  its  efficiency  by  detaching 
seamen  from  their  proper  vocation,  and  inducing  them  to  enter  the  army. 
I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  might  aid  both  the  army 
and  naval  service  by  a  definite  provision  on  this  subject,  which  would  at 
the  same  time  be  equitable  to  the  communities  more  especially  interested. 

I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  fostering  and  training  seamen,  and  also 
the  education  of  officers  and  engineers  for  the  naval  service.  The  Naval 
Academy  is  rendering  signal  service  in  preparing  midshipmen  for  the 
highly  responsible  duties  which  in  after-life  they  will  be  required  to  per- 
form. In  order  that  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  proper 
qnota  of  educated  officers,  for  which  legal  provision  has  been  made  at  the 
naval  school,  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  neglect  or  omission  to  make 
nominations  from  the  States  in  insurrection,  have  been  filled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  The  school  is  now  more  full  and  complete  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment has  been  one  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  I  am  gratified  in  being 
able  to  state  that  the  actual  postal  revenue  has  nearly  equalled  the  entire 
expenditures,  the  latter  amounting  to  $11,814,206  84,  and  the  former  to 
$11,163,789  59,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  but  $150,417  25.  In  1860,  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency  amounted  to 
$6,656,705  49,  the  postal  receipts  for  that  year  being  $2,647,225  19  less 
than  those  of  1868.  The  decrease  since  1860  in  the  annual  amount  of 
transportation  has  been  only  about  25  per  cent. ;  but  the  annual  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  same  has  been  reduced  35  per  cent.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  Post-Office  Department  may  become  self-sustaining  in 
a  few  years,  even  with  the  restoration  of  the  whole  service. 
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The  international  conference  of  postal  delegates  from  the  prlncipfti 
countries  of  Europe  and  Amerioaf  which  was  called  at  the  saggeMtion  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  met  at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  May  last,  and  oon- 
chided  its  deliberations  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  principles  established 
bv  the  conference  as  best  adapted  to  facilitate  postal  intercourse  between 
nations,  and  as  the  basis  of  future  postal  conventions,  inaugurates  a  gen- 
eral system  of  uniform  international  charges  at  reduced  rates  of  postage, 
and  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results.  I  refer  you  to  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  laid  before  yon,  for 
useful  and  varied  information  in  relation  to  Public  Lands,  Indian  Affairs, 
Patents,  Pensions,  and  other  matters  of  the  public  concern  pertaining  to 
his  department. 

The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  was  three  million  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres,  of  .which  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  acres  were  sold  for  cash. 
One  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  four- 
teen acres  were  taken  up  under  the  Homestead  Law,  and  the  residue  dis- 
posed of  under  laws  granting  lands  for  military  bounties,  for  railroad  and 
other  purposes.  It  also  appears  that  the  sale  of  public  landa  is  largely 
on  the  increase. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  opinion  of  some  of  our  wisest  statesman 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  a  higher  and  more  enduring  in- 
terest in  the  early  settlement  and  substantial  cultivation  of  the  public 
lands  than  in  the  amount  of  direct  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
them.  This  opinion  has  had  a  controlling  influence  in  shaping  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  our  national  domain.  I  may  cite,  as  evidence  of  this, 
the  liberal  measures  adopted  in  reference  to  actual  settlers,  the  grunt  to 
the  States  of  the  overflowed  lands  within  their  limits,  in  order  to  their 
being  reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation,  the  grants  to  railway 
companies  of  alternate  sections  of  land  upon  the  contemplated  lines  of 
their  roads,  which,  when  completed,  will  so  largely  multiply  the  facilities 
for  reaching  our  distant  possessions.  This  policy  has  received  its  most 
signal  and  beneficent  illustration  in  the  recent  enactment  granting  home- 
steads to  actual  settlers.  Since  the  first  day  of  January  last,  the  before- 
mentioned  quantity  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  land  have  been  taken  up  under  its  pro- 
visions. This  fact,  and  the  amount  of  sales,  furnish  gratifying  evidence  of 
increasing  settlement  upon  the  public  lands,  notwithstanding  the  great 
struggle  in  which  the  energies  of  the  nation  have  been  engaged,  and  which 
has  required  so  large  a  withdrawal  of  our  citizens  from  their  accustomed 
pursuits.  I  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  suggesting  a  modification  of  the  act  in  favor  of  those  engaged 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

I  doubt  not  that  Congress  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures  as  will, 
without  essentially  changing  the  general  features  of  the  system,  secure  to 
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the  greatest  practical  ezteDt  its  benefits  to  those  who  have  left  their 
homes  in  defence  of  the  country  in  this  arduous  crisis. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  propriety 
of  raising,  by  appropriate  legislation,  a  revenue  from  the  mineral  lands  of 
the  United  States.  The  measures  provided  at  your  last  session  for  the 
removal  of  certain  Indian  tribes  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Sundry 
treaties  have  been  negotiated,  which  will,  in  due  time,  be  submitted  for 
the  constitutional  action  of  the  Senate.  They  contain  stipulations  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  possessory  rights  of  the  Indians  to  large  and  valuable 
tracts  of  lands.  It  is  hoped  that  the  effect  of  these  treaties  will  result  in 
the  establishment  of  permanent  friendly  relations  with  such  of  these 
tribes  as  have  been  brought  into  frequent  and  bloody  collision  with  our 
outlying  settlements  and  emigrants.  Sound  policy,  and  our  imperative 
duty  to  these  wards  of  the  Government,  demand  our  anxious  and  con- 
stant attention  to  their  material  well-being,  to  their  progress  in  the  arts 
of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  to  that  moral  training  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  will  confer  upon  them  the  elevated  and 
sanctifying  influences,  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Christian  faith. 
I  anggested  in  my  last  Annual  Message  the  propriety  of  remodelling  our 
Indian  system.  Subsequent  events  have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity. 
The  details  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the  urgent  need 
for  immediate  legislative  action. 

I  commend  the  benevolent  institutions,  established  or  patronized  by  the 
Gk>vemment  in  this  District,  to  your  generous  and  fostering  care. 

The  attention  of  Congress,  during  the  last  session,  was  engaged  to  some 
extent  with  a  proposition  for  enlarging  the  water  communication  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  northeastern  seaboard,  which  proposition, 
however,  failed  for  the  time.  Since  then,  upon  a  call  of  the  greatest 
reepectability,  a  convention  has  been  held  at  Chicago  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, a  summary  of  whose  views  is  contained  in  a  Memorial  Address  to 
the  President  and  Congreas,  and  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  lay 
before  you.  That  the  interest  is  one  which  will  ere  long  force  its  own 
way  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  while  it  is  submitted  entirely  to  your 
wisdom  as  to  what  can  be  done  now.  Augmented  interest  is  given  to 
this  subject  by  the  actual  commencement  of  work  upon  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, under  auspices  so  favorable  to  rapid  progress  and  completion.  The 
enlarged  navigation  becomes  a  palpable  need  to  the  great  road. 

I  transmit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  asking  your  attention  to  the  developments  in 
that  vital  interest  of  the  nation. 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago,  the  war  had  already  lasted  nearly 
twenty  months,  and  there  had  been  many  conflicts  on  both  land  and  sea, 
with  varying  results;  the  rebellion  had  been  pressed  back  into  reduced 
limits;  yet  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  not  satisfactory.  With  other  signs,  the  popnlp.r  eli^ctions  then  just 
past  indicated  uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while,  ainid  much  that  was 
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cold  and  menacing,  the  kindest  words  coming  from  Europe  were  otterea 
in  accents  of  pity  that  we  were  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hopeless  canse. 
Our  commerce  was  suffering  greatly  by  a  few  vessels  built  upon  and 
furnished  from  foreign  shores,  and  we  were  threatened  with  such  addi- 
tions from  the  same  quarters  as  would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  seas  and 
raise  our  blockade.  We  had  failed  to  elicit  from  European  Governments 
any  thing  hopeful  upon  this  subject. 

The  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  in  September  was 
running  its  assigned  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  nisw  year.  A  month 
later,  the  final  proclamation,  came,  including  the  announcement  that 
colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be  received  in  the  war  servioe. 
The  policy  of  emancipation  and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the 
future  a  new  aspect,  about  which  hope  and  fear  and  doubt  contended  in 
uncertain  conflict.  According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of  civil 
administration,  the  Government  had  no  lawful  power  to  effect  emancipa- 
tion in  any  State,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  rebel- 
lion could  be  suppressed  without  resorting  to  it  as  a  military  measnre. 
It  was  all  the  while  deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it  might  come, 
and  that  if  it  should,  the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  presented. 
It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  was  followed  by  dark  and  donbtM 
days. 

Eleven  months  having  now  passed,  we  are  permitted  to  take  another 
review.  The  rebel  borders  are  pressed  still  further  back,  and  by  the 
complete  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  the  country  dominated  by  the  rebel- 
lion is  divided  into  distinct  parts,  with  no  practical  communication  be- 
tween them.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have  been  substantially  cleared 
of  insurgent  control,  and  influential  citizens  in  each — owners  of  slaves 
and  advocates  of  slavery  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion — now  declare 
openly  for  emancipation  in  their  respective  States.  Of  those  States  not 
included  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
neither  of  which  three  years  ago  would  tolerate  any  restraint  upon  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  new  Territories,  only  dispute  now  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  removing  it  within  their  own  limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  full  one 
hundred  thousand  are  now  in  the  United  States  military  service,  about 
one-half  of  which  number  actually  bear  arms  in  the  ranks — thus  giving 
the  double  advantage  of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent  cause 
and  supplying  the  places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  men.  So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they  are  not  as  good 
soldiers  as  any.  No  servile  insurrection  or  tendency  to  violence  or  cruel- 
ty has  marked  the  measures  of  emancipation  ond  arming  the  blacks.  These 
measures  have  been  much  discussed  in  foreign  countries,  and,  contemporary 
with  such  discussion,  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  there  is  much  improved. 
At  home  the  same  measures  have  been  fully  discussed,  supported,  criticise<l, 
and  denounced,  and  the  annual  elections  following  are  highly  enoonragin;( 
to  those  whose  official  doty  it  is  to  bear  the  country  throng  i  this  great 
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trial.     Tbits  we  have  the  new  reckoning.     The  crisis  which  threatened 
to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is  past. 

Looking  now  to  the  present  and  fotnre,  and  with  reference  to  a  re- 
sumption of  the  National  authority  in  the  States  wherein  that  authority 
has  been  suspended,  I  haVe  thought  fit  to  issue  a  proclamation — a  copy  of 
which  is  herewith  transmitted.  On  examination  of  this  proclamation,  it 
will  appear,  as  is  believed,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  what  is  amply 
justified  by  the  Constitution.  True,  the  form  of  an  oath  is  given,  but  no 
man  is  coerced  to  take  it.  The  man  is  only  promised  a  pardon  in  case  he 
voluntarily  takes  the  oath.  The  Constitution  authorizes  the  Executive  to 
grant  or  withdraw  the  pardon  'at  nis  own  absolute  discretion,  and  this 
includes  the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  established  by  judicial 
and  other  authorities.  It  is  also  proffered  that  if  in  any  of  the  States  named 
ft  State  Grovernment  shall  be  in  the  mode  prescribed  set  up,  srfbh  govern- 
ment shall  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
nnder  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitutional  conditions,  be  protected 
against  invasion  and  domestic  violence. 

The  constitutional  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  protect  the 
State  in  the  cases  stated,  is  explicit  and  full.  But  why  tender  the  benefits 
of  this  provision  only  to  a  State  Government  set  up  in  this  particular  way? 
This  section  of  the  Constitution  contemplates  a  case  wherein  the  element 
within  a  State  favorable  to  republican  government  in  the  Union  may  be 
too  feeble  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  element  external  to  or  even  within 
the  State,  and  such  are  precisely  the  cases  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing.  ^ 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived  State  Government, 
constructed  in  whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  very  element 
against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd. 
There  must  be  a  test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so  as  to 
build  only  from  the  sound ;  and  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one  which 
accepts  as  sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former 
unsoundness. 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the  political  body, 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Union  under  it,  why  also  to  the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to 
slavery  ? 

Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put  forth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To  give  them  their 
fullest  effect  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  maintenance.  In  my  judg- 
ment they  have  aided  and  will  further  aid  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lever  of  power, 
but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astounding  breach  of  faith. 

I  may  add,  at  this  point,  that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor 
f 
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fchall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  wbo  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proo- 
lamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

For  tliese  and  other  reasons,  it  is  thought  best  that  support  of  these 
measures  shall  be  included  in  the  oath,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Exec- 
utive may  lawfully  claim  it  in  return  for  pardon  and  restoration  of  for- 
feited rights,  which  he  has  a  clear  constitutional  power  to  withhold  al- 
together or  grant  upon  the  terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  the 
public  interest.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  this  part  of  tlie  oath  is 
subject  to  the  modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legislation  and  supreme 
judicial  decision. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  Fational  Executive  in  any  reasonable 
temporary  State  arrangement  for  the  freed  people,  is  made  with  the  view 
of  possibly  modifying  the  confusion  and  destitution  which  must  at  best 
attend  all  4lasses  by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  througliout  whole  States. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  already  deeply  afflicted  people  in  those  States  may 
be  somewhat  more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  their  affliction,  if,  to  this 
extent,  this  vital  matter  be  left  to  themselves,  while  no  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  to  prevent  an  abuse  is  abridged  by  the  proposition. 

The  suggestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  maintaining  the  political  frame- 
work of  the  States  on  what  is  called  reconstruction,  is  made  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  do  good,  without  danger  of  harm.  It  will  save  labor,  and 
avoid  great  confusion.  But  why  any  proclamation  now  upon  this  subjectt 
This  question  is  beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  the  step  might  be 
delayed  too  long,  or  be  taken  too  soon.  In  some  States  the  elements  fur 
resumption  seem  ready  for  action,  but  remain  inaetivo,  apparently  for  want 
of  a  rally ing-point — a  plan  of  action.  Why  shall  A  adopt  the  plan  of  B, 
rather  than  B  that  of  A?  And  if  A  and  B  should  agree,  how  can  they 
know  but  that  the  General  Government  here  will  r^ect  their  plan?  By 
the  proclamation  a  plan  is  presented  which  may  be  accepted  by  thoin  as  a 
rallying  point — and  which  they  are  assured  in  advance  will  not  be  reject- 
ed here.     This  may  bring  them  to  act  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  objection  to  a  premature  presentation  of  a  plan  by  the  National 
Executive  consists  in  the  danger  of  committals  on  points  which  could  be 
more  safely  left  to  further  developments.  Care  has  been  taken  to  so 
shape  the  document  as  to  avoid  embarrassments  from  this  source.  Saying 
that  on  certain  terms  certain  classes  will  be  pardoned  with  rights  restored, 
it  is  not  said  that  other  classes  or  other  terms  will  never  be  included. 
Saying  that  reconstruction  will  be  accepted  if  presented  in  a  specified  way, 
it  is  not  said  it  will  never  be  accepted  in  any  other  way.  The  move- 
ments by  State  action  for  emancipation  in  several  of  the  States  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  are  matters  of  profound  gratulatioo. 
And  while  I  do  not  repeat  in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore  so  earnestly 
urged  upon  this  subject,  my  general  views  and  feelings  remain  unchnnged : 
and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  omit  no  fair  opportunity  of  aiding  these  im- 
portant steps  to  the  great  consummation. 

In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  important,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
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of  the  fact  that  the  war  power  is  still  onr  main  reliance.  To  that  power 
alone  can  we  look,  for  a  time,  to  give  confidence  to  the  people  in  the  con- 
teisted  regions,  that  the  insurgent  power  will  not  again  overrun  them. 
Until  that  confidence  shall  be  established,  little  can  be  done  anywl\ere  for  . 
what  is  called  reconstruction.  Hence  our  chiefest  care  must  still  be  di- 
rected to  the  army  and  navy,  who  have  thus  far  borne  their  harder  part 
00  nobly  and  well.  And  it  may  be  esteemed  fortunate  that  in  giving  the 
greatest  efiSciency  to  these  indispensable  arms,  we  do  also  honorably 
rMOgnize  the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to  sentinel,  who  compose 
them,  and  to  whom,  more  than  to  others,  the  world  must  stand  indebted 
for  the  home  of  freedom,  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  per- 
petuated. 

(Signed)  Abbaham  Linooln. 

Deoembcr  8,  ISdS. 

The  following  proclamation  was  appended  to  the  Mes- 
sage : — 

proclamation. 

Whereas,  in  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided 
that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment ;  and 
whereas,  a  rebellion  now  exists,  whereby  the  loyal  State  Governments  of 
several  States  have  for  a  long  time  been  subverted,  and  many  persons 
have  committed  and  are  now  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States ; 
and 

Whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and  treason,  laws  have  been 
eaacted  by  Congress,  declaring  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of  property 
and  liberation  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and  conditions  therein  stated,  and 
also  declaring  that  the  President  was  thereby  authorized  at  any  time 
thereafter,  by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  partici- 
pated in  the  existing  rebellion  in  any  State  or  part  thereof,  pardon  and 
amnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  such  times  and  on  such  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare  ;  and 

WJierea*^  the  Congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  conditional 
pardon  accords  with  the  well-established  Judicial  exposition  of  the  par- 
doning power ;  and 

Whereas,  with  reference  to  the  said  rebellion,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  several  proclamations  with  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  liberation  of  slaves ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  now  desired  by  some  persons  heretofore  engaged  in  said 
rebellion  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to  rein- 
angorate  loyal  State  Governments  within  and  for  their  respective  States : 
Therefore, 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim,  de- 
clare, and  make  known  to  all  persons  who  have  directly  or  by  implication 
participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  us  hereinafter  excepted,  tliat 
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ft  full  pardon  is  hereby  granted  to  them  and  each  of  them,  with  restora- 
tion of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  property  cases 
where  rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  intervened,  and  npon  the  condition 
that  ev^ry  such  person  shall  take  and  sabscribe  an  oath  and  thencefor- 
ward keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  an  oath  which  shall  be  regis- 
tered for  permanent  preservation,  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  etfec^ 
following,  to  wit : — 

"  I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty  God, 

that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Ck>n8ti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States  thereunder ;  and 
that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  acts  of 
Congress  nassed  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves, 
so  long  and  so  far  as  not  repealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress,  or 
by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide 
by  and  faithfully  support  all  proclamations  of  the  President  made  daring 
the  existing  rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not 
modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  So  help  mo 
God." 

The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  provisions  are  : 
All  who  are,  or  shfdl  have  been  civil  or  diplomatic  officers  or  agents  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  Government ;  all  who  have  left  judicial  statioiM 
under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who  are,  or  shall  have 
been  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  so-called  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy , 
all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States  Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all 
who  resigned  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  afterwards  aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all  who  have  engaged  in  any 
way  in  treating  colored  persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  such, 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  which  persons  may  have 
been  found  in  the  United  States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  any  other 
capacity;  and  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  mgike  known  that, 
whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi^ 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, a  number  of  persons  not  less  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  Uie  votes 
cast  in  such  States  at  the  presidential  election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid^ 
and  not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualified  voter  by  the  elec- 
tion law  of  the  State  existing  immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of 
secession,  and  excluding  all  others,  shall  re-establish  a  State  Government 
which  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise  contravening  said  oath,  each 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  Government  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
shall  receive  thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  provision,  which 
declares  that 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
againut  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  Ezeon- 
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tiye,  when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,  agfunst  domestic  vio- 


And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that  any  pro- 
vision which  may  be  adopted  by  such  State  Government  in  relation  to 
the  freed  people  of  such  State,  which  shall  recognize  and  declare  their 
I>ermanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be 
consistent,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their  present  condition  as 
a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
NaUonal  Executive. 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that,  in  constructing  a  loyal  fStato 
Government  in  any  State,  the  name  of  the  State,  the  boundary,  the 
subdivisions,  the  Constitution,  and  the  general  code  of  laws,  as  before 
the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  made 
necessary  by  the  conditions  herein  before  stated,  and  such  others,  if 
any,  not  contravening  said  conditions,  and  which  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient by  those  framing  the  new  State  Government.  To  avoid  misunder- 
standing, it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  this  proclamation,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  State  Governments,  has  no  reference  to  States  wherein  loyal 
State  Governments  have  all  the  while  been  maintained;  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  may  be  proper  to  further  say,  that  whether  members 
sent  to  Congress  from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats,  constitution- 
ally rests  exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  to  any  extent 
with  the  Executive.  And  still  further,  that  tliis  proclamation  is  intended 
to  present  the  people  of  the  States  wherein  the  national  authority  has 
been  suspended,  and  the  loyal  State  Governments  have  been  subverted,  a 
mode  in  and  by  which  the  national  authority  and  loyal  State  Govern- 
ments may  be  re-established  within  said  States,  or  in  any  of  them.  And, 
while  the  mode  presented  is  the  best  the  Executive  can  suggest  with  his 
present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other  possible 
mode  would  be  acceptable. 

Qiven  nnder  my  hand  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  eighth  day  of  De- 
cember, A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-eighth. 

Abbahim  LnrooLN. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sbw  abd,  Secretary  of  State, 

In  further  prosecution  of  the  object  sought  by  this 
measure  of  amnesty,  the  President  subsequently  issued 
the  following  additional  explanatory 

PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Whereas,  it  has  become  necessary  to  define  the  cases  in  which  insur- 
gent enemies  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was  made  on  the  8th  daj  of  Deoember, 
1868,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  proceed  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  benefits ;  and  whereas  the  objects  of  that  Proclamation  were  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  United 
States ;  and  whereas  the  amnesty  therein  proposed  by  the  President  was 
offered  with  reference  to  these  objects  alone : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  said  Proclamation  does  not  apply 
to  the  cases  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  obtain  the 
benefits  thereof  by  taking  the  oath  thereby  prescribed,  are  in  military, 
naval,  or  civil  confinement  or  custody,  or  under  bonds,  or  on  parole  of 
the  civil,  military,  or  naval  authorities,  or  agents  of  the  United  States,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained  for  offences  of  any  kind,  either  be- 
fore or  after  conviction ;  and  that  on  the  contrary  it  does  apply  only  to 
those  persons  who,  being  yet  at  large,  and  free  from  any  arrest,  confine- 
ment, or  duress,  shall  voluntarily  come  forward  and  take  the  said  oatbt 
with  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace,  and  establishing  the  national  au- 
thority. 

Persons  excluded  from  the  amnesty  offered  in  the  said  Proclamation 
may  apply  to  the  President  for  clemency,  like  all  other  offenders,  and 
their  application  will  receive  due  consideration. 

I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  oath  presented  in  the  afore- 
siud  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December,  1868,  may  be  taken  and  sub- 
scribed before  any  commissioned  oflBcer,  civil,  military,  or  nayal,  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  any  civil  or  military  oflScer  of  a  State  or 
Territory  not  in  insurrection,  who,  by  the  laws  thereof,  may  be  qualified 
for  administering  oaths. 

All  ofiScers  who  receive  such  oaths  are  hereby  authorized  to  give  cer- 
tificates thereof  to  the  persons  respectively  by  whom  they  are  made,  and 
such  officers  are  hereby  required  to  transmit  the  original  records  of  such 
oaths,  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient,  to  the  Department  of  State, 
where  they  will  be  deposited,  and  remain  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  keep  a  registry  thereof,  and  will,  on  appli- 
cation, in  proper  cases,  issue  certificates  of  such  records  in  the  customary 
form  of  ofiScial  certificates. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 

of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.     Done  at  the  City  of  Wash- 

[l.  8.]    ington,  the  26th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1864^ 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty -eighth. 

Abraham  Linoolh. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  year  1863,  which 
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was  transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, was  voluminous  and  interesting.  But  it  touched 
few  points  of  general  interest,  relating  mainly  to  matters 
of  detail  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  Powers.  One  point  of  importance  was  gained  in 
the  course  of  our  correspondence  with  Great  Britain — 
the  issuing  of  an  order  by  that  Government  forbidding 
the  departure  of  formidable  rams  which  were  building  in 
English  ports  unquestionably  for  the  rebel  service.  Our 
minister  in  London  had  been  unwearied  in  collecting. evi- 
dence of  the  purpose  and  destination  of  these  vessels,  and 
in  pressing  upon  the  British  Government  the  absolute 
necessity,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  peaceful  relations 
with  the  United  States,  of  not  permitting  their  professedly 
neutral  ports  to  be  used  as  naval  depots  and  dock-yards 
for  the  service  of  the  rebels.  On  the  6tli  of  September, 
1863,  Mr.  Adams  had  written  tp  Lord  Russell,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  in  which  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  the  British  Government  to  take  no 
action  in  regard  to  these  rams  was  announced.  Mr. 
Adams  had  expressed  his  regret  at  such  a  decision,  which 
he  said  he  could  regard  as  no  otherwise  than  as  prac- 
tically opening  to  the  insurgents  free  liberty  in  Great 
Britain  to  prepare  for  entering  and  destroying  any  of  the 
Atlantic  seaports  of  the  United  States.  "It  would  be 
superfluous  in  me,"  added  Mr.  Adams,  "to  point  out  to 
your  lordship  that  this  is  war.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  theory  adopted  of  neutrality  in  a  struggle,  when  this 
process  is  carried  on  in  the  manner  indicated,  from  a  ter- 
ritory and  with  the  aid  of  the  subjects  of  a  third  party, 
that  third  party  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ceases  to  be 
neutral.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  any  Gov- 
ernment which  suffers  it  to  be  done,  fails  in  enforcing  the 
essential  conditions  of  international  amity  towards  the 
country  against  whom  the  hostility  is  directed.  In  my 
belief  it  is  impossible  that  any  nation,  retaining  a  proper 
degree  of  self-respect,  could  tamely  submit  to  a  continu- 
ance of  relations  so  utterly  deficient  in  reciprocity.  I 
have  no  idea  that  Great  Britain  would  do  so  for  a  mo- 
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ment."  On  the  8th  of  September,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to 
Mr.  Adams,  to  inform  him  that  "instructions  had  been 
issued  which  would  prevent  the  departure  of  the  two 
iron-clad  vessels  from  Liverpool."  The  Elarl  afterwards 
explained  in  Parliament,  however,  when  charged  with 
having  taken  this  action  under  an  implied  menace  of  war 
conveyed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  taken  in 
pursuance  of  a  decision  which  had  been  made  previous  to 
the  receipt  of  that  letter  and  in  ignorance  of  its  existence. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  Mr.  Seward  forwarded  a  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Adams,  elicited  by  the  decision  of  the  British 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  which  had  been 
seized  on  suspicion  of  having  been  fitted  out  in  violatioh 
of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  against  the  enlistment  of 
troops  to  serve  against  nations  with  which  that  Govern- 
ment was  at  peace.  The  decision  was  a  virtual  repeal  of 
the  enlistment  act  as  a  penal  measure  of  prevention,  and 
actually  left  the  agents  of  the  rebels  at  full  liberty  to 
prepare  ships  of  war  in  English  ports  to  cruise  gainst 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Adams  the  President's  views  on  the  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs  which  this  decision  revealed.  Assuming 
that  the  British  Government  had  acted  throughout  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  that  the  action  of  its  judicial  tri- 
bunals was  not  to  be  impeached,  this  dispatch  stated  that 
"if  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  case  of  the  Alexandra  should  be  affirmed  by  the  court 
of  last  resort,  so  as  to  regulate  the  action  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  the  President  would  be  left  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  law  in  Great  Britain  which  will  be  effec- 
tive to  preserve  mutual  relations  of  forbearance  between 
the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  only  point  where  they  are 
exposed  to  infraction.  And  the  United  States  wilibe 
without  any  guarantee  whatever  against  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unlawful  employment  of  capital,  industry,  and 
skill  by  British  subjects,  in  building,  arming,  equipping, 
and  sending  forth  ships  of  war  from  British  ports,  to 
make  war  against  the  United  States."     The  suggestion 
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was  made  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  Parliament 
to  amend  a  law  thus  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  If  the  law  must  be  left 
without  amendment  and  be  construed  by  the  Government 
in  conformity  with  the  rulings  in  this  case,  then,  said  Mr. 
Seward,  ''  there  will  be  left  for  the  United  States  no  alter- 
native but  to  protect  themselves  and  their  commerce 
against  armed  cruisers  proceeding  from  British  ports  as 
against  the  naval  forces  of  a  public  enemy  ;  and  also  to 
claim  and  insist  upon  indemnities  for  the  injuries  which 
all  such  expeditions  have  hitherto  committed  or  shall 
hereafter  commit  against  this  Government  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  ''  Can  it  be  an  occasion  for  either 
surprise  or  complaint,"  asked  Mr.  Seward,  ''that  if  this 
condition  of  things  is  to  remain  and  receive  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  British  Government,  the  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  receive  instructions  to  pursue  these  ene- 
mies into  the  ports  which  thus,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  become  harbors 
for  the  pirates  ?"  Before  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  Mr. 
Adams  had  so  clearly  presented  the  same  views,  of  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  policy  the  British  Govemmejit 
seemed  to  be  pursuing,  to  Lord  Russell,  as  to  render  its 
transmission  to  him  unnecessary — Mr.  Seward,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  informing  Mr.  Adams  that  he  regarded 
his  ''previous  communications  to  Earl  Russell  on  the 
subject  as  an  execution  of  his  instructions  by  way  of  an- 
ticipation." 

Our  relations  with  France  continued  to  be  friendly ;  but 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Mexico  gave  rise  to  rep- 
resentations on  both  sides  which  may  have  permanent 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries.  Rumors 
were  circulated  from  time  to  time  in  France  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  protested,  or  was  about 
to  protest,  against  the  introduction  into  Mexico  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  under  a  European  prince, 
to  be  established  and  supported  by  French  arms ;  and 
these  reports  derived  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  from  the 
language  of  the  American  press,  representing   the  un- 
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doubted  sentiment  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  American 
people.  Various  incidental  conversations  were  had  on 
this  subject  during  the  summer  of  1863,  between  Mr.  Day- 
ton, our  Minister  in  Paris,  and  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  the  latter  uniformly  assured 
Mr.  Dayton  that  France  had  no  thought  of  conquering 
Mexico  or  establishing  there  a  dominant  and  permanent 
power.  She  desired  simply  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
just  claims  and  to  vindicate  her  honor.  In  a  conversation 
reported  by  Mr.  Dayton  in  a  letter  dated  August  21,  M. 
Drouyn  de  I'Huys  took  occasion  again  to  say  that 
"  France  had  no  purpose  in  Mexico  other  than  lieretofore 
stated— that  she  did  not  mean  to  appropriate  permanently 
any  part  of  that  country,  and  that  she  should  leave  it  as 
soon  as  her  griefs  were  satisfied,  and  she  could  do  so  with 
honor."  "  In  the  oJbandon  of  a  conversation  somewhat 
familiar,"  adds  Mr.  Dayton,  "I  took  occasion  to  say  that 
in  quitting  Mexico  she  might  leave  2i  puppet  behind  her. 
He  said  no ;  the  strings  would  he  too  long  to  work.  He 
added  that  they  had  had  enough  of  colonial  experience  in 
Algeria :  that  the  strength  of  France  was  in  her  compact 
body  and  well-defined  boundary.  In  that  condition  she 
had  her  resources  always  at  command." 

In  a  dispatch  dated  September  14,  Mr.  Dayton  reports 
a  conversation  in  which  the  French  Minister  referred  to 
the  "almost  universal  report  that  our  Government  only 
awaits  the  termination  of  our  domestic  troubles  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Mexico."  He  said  that  the  French 
naturally  conclude  that,  if  they  are  to  have  trouble  with 
us,  it  would  be  safest  to  take  their  own  time ;  and  he 
assured  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  that,  "  relying  on  the  cx>n- 
stant  assurances  of  France  as  to  its  purposes  in  Mexico, 
and  its  determination  to  leave  the  people  free  as  to  their 
form  of  government,  and  not  to  hold  or  colonize  any  por- 
tion of  their  territories,"  our  Government  had  indicated 
no  purpose  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  not  concealing  at 
the  same  time  our  earnest  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of 
that  country,  and  an  especial  sensitiveness  as  to  any 
forcible  interference  in  the  form  of  its  government 
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On  the  21st  of  September,  Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr. 
Dayton  to  call  the  attention  of  the  French  Minister  to  the 
apparent  deviations  of  the  French  in  Mexico  from  the 
tenor  of  the  assurances  uniformly  given  by  the  French 
Government  that  they  did  not  intend  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  that  country,  or  any  violence  to  the  sovereignty  of 
its  people.  '  And  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  Mr. 
Seward  set  forth  at  some  length  the  position  of  our  Gov- 
ernment upon  this  question,  which  is  mainly  embodied  in 
the  following  extract : — 

The  United  States  hold,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  same  principles  that 
they  hold  in  regard  to  all  other  nations.  They  have  neither  a  right  nor  a 
disposition  to  intervene  by  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  whpth^ 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  republic  or  even  a  domestic  government  there, 
or  to  overthrow  an  imperial  or  a  foreign  one,  if  Mexico  chooses  to  estab- 
lish or  accept  it  The  United  States  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  dis- 
position to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side  in  the  lamentable  war  which 
is  going  on  between  France  and  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  they  practise 
in  regard  to  Mexico,  in  every  phase  of  that  war,  the  non-intervention 
which  they  require  all  foreign  powers  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  United 
States.  Bnt  notwithstanding  this  self-restraint  this  Government  knows 
tdJl  well  that  the  inherent  normal  opinion  of  Mexico  favors  a  government 
there  repoblican  in  form  and  domestic  in  its  organization,  in  preference  to 
any  monarchical  institutions  to  be  imposed  from  abroad.  This  Govern- 
ment knows  also  that  this  normal  opinion  of  the  people  of  Mexico  re- 
sulted largely  from  the  influence  of  popular  opinion  in  this  country,  and 
is  continually  invigorated  by  it.  The  President  believes,  moreover,  that 
tl^  popular  opinion  of  the  United  States  is  just  in  itself  and  eminently 
essential  to  the  progress  of  civilization  on  the  American  continent,  which 
civilization,  it  believes,  can  and  will,  if  left  free  from  European  resistance, 
work  harmoniously  together  with  advancing  refinement  on  the  other  con- 
tinents. This  Government  believes  that  foreign  resistance,  or  attempts  to 
control  American  civilization,  must  and  will  fail  before  the  ceaseless  and 
ever-increasing  activity  of  material,  moral,  and  political  forces,  which 
pecoliarly  belong  to  the  American  continent.  Nor  do  the  United  States 
deny  that,  in  their  opinion,  their  own  safety  and  the  cheerful  destiny  to 
which  they  aspire  are  intimately  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  free 
republican  institutions  throughout  America.  They  have  submitted  these 
opinions  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  on  proper  occasions,  as  worthy  of  his 
serious  consideration,  in  determining  how  he  would  conduct  and  close 
what  might  prove  a  successful  war  in  Mexico.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
practise  reserve  upon  the  point  that  if  France  should,  upon  due  consider* 
ation,  determine  to  adopt  a  policy  in  Mexico  adverse  to  the  American 
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opinion  and  sentiments  which  I  have  described,  that  policy  would  prob- 
ably scatter  seeds  which  would  be  fruitfal  of  jealousies  which  might 
ultimately  ripen  into  collision  between  France  and  the  United  States  and 
other  American  republics.  .  .  .  The  statements  made  to  you  by  M. 
Drouyn  de  THiiys  concerning  the  Emperor^s  intentions  are  entirely  satis- 
factory, if  we  are  permitted  to  assume  them  as  having  been  authorized 
to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  in  yiew  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in 
Mexico. 

The  French  Minister,  in  a  conversation  on  the  8th  of 
October,  stated  to  Mr.  Dayton  that  the  vote  of  the  entire  i 
population  of  Mexico,  Spanish  and  Indian,  would  be< 
taken  as  to  the  form  of  government  to  be  established,  andJE:^^ 
he  had  no  doubt  a  large  majority  of  that  vote  would  bes^* 
in  favor  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  He  also  expressedE^^ 
a  desire  that  the  United  States  would  express  its  acquies- 1 
cence  in  such  a  result,  and  its  readiness  to  enter  intc 
peaceful  relations  with  such  a  Government,  by  acknowl- 
edging it  as  speedily  as  possible — inasmuch  as  such  a 
course  would  enable  France  the  sooner  to  leave  Mexicc^  ^ 
and  the  new  Government  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  reply- 
ing to  this  request,  on  the  23d  of  October,  Mr.  Sewarup  -^  "|d 
repeated  the  determination  of  our  Government  to  maintais^  S:  -  ^n 
a  position  of  complete  neutrality  in  the  war  betweei 
France  and  Mexico,  and  declared  that  while  they  coula 
not  anticipate  the  action  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  the^^ 
had  not  ''the  least  purpose  or  desire  to  interfere  witT- 
their  proceedings,  or  control  or  interfere  with  their  fre^=^ 
choice,  or  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  whatever  inst-z*"--  "* 
tutions  of  government  they  may,  in  the  exercise  of  an  alif -— — "" 
solute  freedom,  establish."  As  we  did  not  consider  tlr  j^--^  "^ 
war  yet  closed,  however,  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  Q.omr  ^r"^^^^' 
sider  the  question  of  recognizing  the  Government  whicKT^^^^^^^^^^^' 
in  the  further  chances  of  that  war,  might  take  the  pla<^-^^-=**^® 
of  the  one  now  existing  in  Mexico,  with  which  our  reU  -^'  -**" 
tions  were  those  of  peace  and  friendship. 

The  policy  of  tlie  President,  therefore,  in  regard  to  tl 
war  in  Mexico,  was  that  of  neutrality ;  and,  although  tt 
policy  in  some  respects  contravened  the  traditional  pt 
poses  and  principles  of  the  Government  and  people  ^^^ 
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the  United  States,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  other  could 
have  been  adopted  without  inviting  hazards  which  no 
responsible  statesman  has  a  right  to  incur.  The  war 
against  Mexico  was  undertaken  ostensibly  for  objects 
and  purposes  which  we  were  compelled  to  regard  as 
legitimate,  and  we  could  not  ourselves  depart  from  a 
strict  neutrality  without  virtually  conceding  the  right, 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  every  other  nation  interested 
in  our  downfall,  to  become  parfy  to  the  war  against  us. 
While  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  pledged  ourselves  to 
hold  the  whole  continent  open  to  republican  institutions, 
our  first  duty  was  clearly  to  preserve  the  existence  of 
onr  own  Republic,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  as  the  only 
condition  on  which  republicanism  anywhere  is  possible. 
The  President,  therefore,  in  holding  this  country  wholly 
aloof  from  the  war  with  France,  consulted  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  interests  of  democratic  institutions  not 
less  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
pursued  the  only  policy  at  all  compatible  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Union  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  people, 
however,  indicated  any  purpose  to  acquiesce  in  the  impo- 
sition of  a  foreign  prince  upon  the  Mexican  people  by 
foreign  armies  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  the  following  resolution  upon 
the  subject,  which  embodies,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  set- 
tled sentiment  of  the  i)eople  of  this  country  : — 

JSetohed^  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  unwilling  by 
nlence  to  leave  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  indifferent  spectators  of  the  deplorable  events  now  transpiring  in  the 
Bepnblic  of  Mexico ;  therefore,  they  think  it  fit  to  declare  that  it  does 
not  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
teknowledgo  a  monarchical  government  erected  on  the  ruins  of  any 
republican  government  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of  any  European 
Power. 

The  Senate,  however,  took  no  action  upon  the  resolu- 
tion. But  in  consequence  of  a  statement  by  the  Paris 
Moniteur^  that  the  French  Government  had  received 
firom  our  authorities  "  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  sense 
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and  bearing"  of  the  resolution,  the  House  on  the  23d 
of  May  called  for  the  explanation  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Government  of  France.  In  answer  to  tljis  call, 
the  President  transmitted  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  enclosing  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Dayton,  in  which  the 
Secretary,  while  saying  that  ''the  resolution  truly  inter- 
prets the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  Mexico,"  added,  that  ''it  was  another 
and  distinct  question,  whether  the  United  States  would 
think  it  necessary  or  proper  to  express  themselves  in 
tlie  foim  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
this  time," — "  a  question  whose  decision  rested  with  the 
President,  and  that  the  President  did  not  at  present  con- 
template any  departure  from  the  policy  which  this  Gov- 
ernment has  hitherto  pursued  in  regard  to  the  war 
which  exists  between  France  and  Mexico." 

The  action  of  Congress  during  the  first  of  the  session 
was  not  of  special  interest  or  importance.     Public  atten- 
tion continued  to  be  absorbed  by  military  operations,  and 
Congress,  at  its  previous  session,  had  so  fully  provide 
for  the  emergencies,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  war,  .^' 

that  little  in  this  direction  remained  to  be  done.     Resolu 

tions  were  introduced  by  members  of  the  opposing  par —  ^ 
ties,  some  approving  and  others  condemning  the  policj  -^ 
of  the  Administration.  Attempts  were  made  to  amendK"^ 
the  Conscription  Bill,  but  the  two  Houses  failing  to  agree^^^' 
on  some  of  the  more  important  changes  proposed,  the 
bDl,  as  finally  passed,  did  not  vary  essentially  from  the 
original  law.  The  leading  topic  of  discussion  in  this 
connection  was  the  employment  of  colored  men,  free  and 
slave,  as  soldiers.  The  policy  of  thus  employing  them 
had  been  previously  established  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  all  departments ;  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  regulate  the  mode  of  their  enlistment.  A  proviso 
was  finally  adopted  by  both  Houses  that  colored  troops, 
"  while  they  shall  be  credited  in  the  quotas  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  subdivisions  of  States  wherein  they  are 
respectively  drafted,  enlisted,  or  shall  volunteer,  shall 
not  be  assigned  as  State  troops,  but  shall  be  mustered 
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into  raiments  or  companies  as  'United  States  Colored 
Volunteers.'  " 

The  general  tone  of  the  debates  in  Congress  indicated 
a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  without  regard  to  party  distinctions,  that 
the  destruction  of  slavery  was  inseparable  from  the  vic- 
torious prosecution  of  the  war.  Men  of  all  parties  acqui- 
esced in  the  position  that  the  days  of  slavery  were 
numbered — that  the  rebellion,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  it,  had  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  the 
National  force,  and  compelled  the  Government  to  assail 
its  existence  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  the  rebellion 
and  preserving  the  Union.  The  certainty  that  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  must  result  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  led  to  the  proposal  of  measures  suited  to  this 
emergency.  On  the  6th  of  February,  a  bill  was  reported 
in  the  House  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Freed- 
men's  Affairs,  which  should  determine  all  questions  re- 
lating to  persons  of  African  descent,  and  make  regulations 
for  their  employment  and  proper  treatment  on  abandoned 
plantations ;  and,  after  a  sharp  and  discursive  debate,  it 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-nine  to  sixty-seven. 

The  bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the  Senate,  and  nothing 
final  was  done  in  this  direction  until  the  next  session. 

The  most  noticeable  of  the  measures  in  reference  to 
slavery  which  were  before  Congress  at  this  session  was 
the  resolution  to  submit  to  the  action  of  the  several  States 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
prohibiting  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union  forever. 

The  opposition  which  this  proposition  met  was  wonder- 
fully little  considering  the  radical  nature  of  the  change 
proposed,  and  showed  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  had  left  but  little  inclination  in  any  quarter 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  that  the  political 
necessities  which  formerly  gave  it  strength  and  protection 
had  ceased  to  be  felt.  At  the  commencement  of  the- 
session,  resolutions  were  oflered  by  several  members  in 
both  Houses,  aiming  at  its  prohibition  by  such  an  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Constitntion.  This  mode  of  accomplishing 
the  object  sought  was  held  to  be  free  from  the  objectioiiB 
to  which  every  other  was  exposed,  as  it  is  unquestion- 
ably competent  for  the  people  to  amend  the  Constitution,  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  its  own  pro- 
visions. One  or  two  Southern  Senators,  Mr.  Saulsbury, 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  being  prom- 
inent, urged  that  it  was  a  palpable  violation  of  State 
rights  for  the  people  thus  to  interfere  with  any  thing 
which  State  laws  declare  to  be  property ;  but  they  were 
answered  by  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  who  urged 
that  when  the  Constitution  was  originally  framed  this 
prohibition  of  slavery  might  unquestionably  haye  been 
embodied  in  it,  and  that  it  was  competent  for  the  people 
to  do  now  whatever  they  might  have  done  then. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  in 
the  Senate  was  a  strong  speech  in  its  favor  by  Senator 
Henderson,  of  Missouri,  whose  advocacy  of  the  measure 
surprised  even  its  friends,  and  was  a  striking  proof  of  the 
progress,  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  Border  States. 
The  resolution  passed  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  April,  1864, 
by  the  strong  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  six.     It  then  went  tc 
the  House,  where  it  was  taken  up  on  the  31st  of  May.    Mr- 
Holman,  of  Indiana,  objected  to  the  second  reading  of  it, 
and  this  brought  the  House  at  once  to  a  vote  on  the  rejec — 
tion  of  the  resolution,  which  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-six  to  fifty-five.     It  was  debated  at  a  good  deal  of 
length,  but  without  a  tithe  of  the  excitement  which  the  mer^ 
mention  of  such  a  change  would  have  aroused  but  a  few" 
years  before.   The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was 
taken  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  resulted  in  its  rejection  by  a 
vote  of  ninety -four  in  its  favor  to  sixty-five  against  it,  two- 
thirds  being  necessary.     Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  changed  his 
vote  to  the  negative,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  reconsid- 
eration ;  and  the  motion  to  reconsider  having  been  made, 
the  matter  went  over  in  this  position  to  the  next  session. 

A  more  successful  effort  was  made  to  repeal  tlie  noto- 
rious Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  bill  for  the  repeal  was 
introduced  in  the  House,  where  it  was  passed  on  the  13th 
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of  June,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-two  to  fifty-eight.  On  the  15th 
it  was  received  in  the  Senate,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Slavery  and  Freed- 
men,  who  immediately  reported  it  favorably,  without 
amendment ;  but  a  vote  on  it  was  not  reached  till  the  23d, 
when  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twelve. 

The  action  of  Congress  during  the  session,  relating  to 
questions  connected  with  taxation  and  the  currency,  does 
not  call  for  detailed  mention  in  this  connection. 

Some  incidental  matters  which  arose  excited  full  as 
much  controversy  as  more  important  matters  of  legisla- 
tion. One  heated  controversy  was  had  over  a  resolution 
introduced  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  April,  by  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Colfax,  for  the  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Alexander 
Long,  a  member  from  Ohio,  for  language  used  by  him  in 
a  speech  before  the  House.  Mr,  Colfax's  resolution  was 
as  follows : — 

WAereoA,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1864,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
Alexander  Long,  a  Representative  in  Congress  Arom  the  Secend  District 
of  Ohio,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independent  nation- 
alitj  of  the  so-called  Confederacy,  now  in  arms  against  the  Union. 

And  whereas^  the  said  so-called  Confederacy,  thus  sought  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  established  on  the  ruins  of  a  dissolved  or  destroyed  Union, 
has,  as  its  chief  officers,  civil  and  military,  those  who  have  added  perjury 
to  their  treason,  and  who  seek  to  obtain  success  for  their  parricidal  efforts 
by  the  killing  of  the  loyal  soldiers  of  the  nation  who  are  seeking  to  save 
it  from  destruction. 

And  whereas^  the  oath  required  of  all  members,  and  taken  by  the  said 
Alexander  Long  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  Congress,  declares  that  **  I 
have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to 
persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States,"  thereby  de- 
claring that  such  conduct  is  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  membership 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Therefore  resolved,  That  Alexander  Long,  Representative  from  the 
Second  District  of  Ohio,  having,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1864,  declared 
kimself  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independence  and  nationality  of  the 
so-called  Confederacy,  now  in  arms  against  the  Union,  and  thereby  given 
aid,  countenance,  and  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostil- 
ity to  the  United  States,  is  hereby  expelled. 

The  resolution  was  followed  by  a  sharp  debale,  in  the 
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course  of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  of  Maryland, 
daring  a  furious  speech  against  the  resolution,  used  the 
following  words : — 

"The  South  ask  yoa  to  leave  them  in  peace,  but  now  yon  say  yon  will 
bring  them  into  subjection.  That  is  not  done  yet,  and  Gk>d  Almighty 
grant  it  never  may  be!'* 

These  words  added  fuel  to  the  fire  which  was  alreadjr 
raging.    On  motion  of  Mr.  Washbnme,  of  Illinois,  the 
language  of  Mr.  Harris  was  taken  down  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.     The  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Long  was  postponed  till  the  following  Monday,  and  a. 
resolution  was  immediately  introduced  for  the  expuIsioiL 
of  Mr.  Harris,  which,  under  the  operation  of  the  previous 
question,  was  brought  to  an  immediate  vote.     The  vot^ 
resulted  in  yeas  eighty-one,  nays  fifty-eight ;  and  the  res- 
olution was  lost,  a  two-thirds  vote  being  requisite  for  th^ 
expulsion  of  a  member.   A  resolution  was  then  introduced- 
that  Mr.  Harris,  "  having  spoken  words  this  day  in  debater 
manifestly  tending  and  designed  to  encourage  the  existing* 
rebellion  and  the  public  enemies  of  this  nation,  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  unworthy  member  of  this  House,  and 
hereby  severely  censured ;"    and    this    resolution 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  yeas  to  eighteen  nays. 

The  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Long  was  de 
bated  for  four  days,  when  the  mover,  being  satisfied  thai 
a  sufficient  vote  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  expulsion, 
adopted  as  his  own  a  substitute  of  two  resolutions,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Broomall,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  reso- 
lution, declaring  Mr.  Long  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
House,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty  yeas  to  seventy 
nays.  The  second,  directing  the  Speaker  to  read  the  first 
resolution  to  Mr.  Long  during  the  session  of  the  House, 
was  also  adopted.  < 

Considerable  time  was  also  consumed,  and  a  good  deal 
of  ill-feeling  created,  by  a  controversy  between  General 
F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  whose  seat  in  Congress 
was  contested,  and  other  members  of  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation.    General  Blair  was  accused  by  one  of  his  col- 
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leagues  of  very  discreditable  transactions  in  granting 
permits  to  trade  within  the  limits  of  his  department,  from 
which  he  was,  however,  completely  exonerated  by  the 
investigations  of  a  committee  of  the  House.  After  this 
matter  was  closed,  General  Blair  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  and  returned  to  his  post  in  the  army.  The  House, 
by  resolution,  called  upon  the  President  for  information 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  restoration  to  command, 
and  received  on  the  28th  of  April  the  following  in  reply : — 

7b  t?t€  House  of  Bq>r6sentative8  : 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  a  copy  of  which 
is  herewith  returned,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  brief  state- 
ment, which  is  believed  to  contain  the  information  sought. 

Prior  to  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  present  Congress,  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
of  Ohio,  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  members  elect  thereto,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  held  commissions  from  the  Execu- 
tive as  m%)or-generals  in  the  volunteer  army.  General  Schenck  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  said  commission,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  at  the  assembling  thereof,  upon  the  distinct  verbal  un- 
derstanding with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Executive  that  he  might 
at  any  time  during  the  session,  at  his  own  pleasure,  withdraw  said  resig- 
nation and  return  to  the  field. 

General  Blair  was,  by  temporary  agreement  of  General  Sherman,  in 
command  of  a  corps  through  the  battles  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  and  in 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Enoxville,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of 
December  last,  and  of  course  was  not  present  at  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress. When  he  subsequently  arrived  here,  he  sought  and  was  allowed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Executive  the  same  conditions  and 
promise  as  was  allowed  and  made  to  General  Schenck. 

General  Schenck  has  not  applied  to  withdraw  his  resignation;  but 
when  General  Grant  was  made  Lieutenant-General,  producing  some 
changes  of  commanders.  General  Blair  sought  to  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps.  This  was  mode  known  to  General  Grant  and  General 
Sherman,  and  assented  to  by  them,  and  the  particular  corps  for  him  was 
deeignated.  This  was  all  arranged  and  understood,  as  now  remembered, 
so  mach  as  a  month  ago ;  but  the  formal  withdrawal  of  General  Blair^s 
resignation,  and  the  reissuing  of  the  order  assigning  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps,  were  not  consummated  at  the  War  Department  until 
last  week,  perhaps  on  the  23d  of  April  instant.  As  a  summary  of  the 
whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  General  Blair  holds  no  military  commission 
or  appointment  other  than  as  herein  stated,  and  that  it  is  believed  he  is 
now  acting  as  m^jor-generol  upon  the  assumed  validity  of  the  commis- 
fioa  herein  stated,  and  not  otherwise. 
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There  are  some  letters,  notes,  telegrams,  orders,  entries,  and  perhaps 
other  dooaments,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  which  it  is  beUeved 
would  throw  no  additional  light  upon  it,  but  which  will  be  cheerfullj 
furnished  if  desired.  Abbaham  Lnroour. 

The  House  on  the  next  day  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  all  the  letters  and  documents  having  reference  to  the 
affair,  and  on  May  2d  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the 
following  message : — 

To  the  Honorable  House  of  Bepresentativce : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  yonr  resolution  of  the 
29th  ultimo,  a  copy  of  which  resolution  is  herewith  returned,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  the  following : — 

£xscmvB  Manbioh,  WAsnnfOToiv,  Kotetubtr  8,  ISSS. 
lion.  Montgomery  Blair  : 

My  Dear  Sir: — Some  days  ago  I  understood  jou  to  say  that  your 
brother.  General  Frank  Blair,  desires  to  be  guided  by  ray  wishes  as  to 
whether  he  will  occupy  his  seat  in  Congress  or  remain  in  the  field.  My 
wish,  then,  is  compounded  of  what  I  believe  will  be  best  for  the  conn- 
try  ;  and  it  is  that  he  will  come  here,  put  his  military  commission  in  my 
hands,  take  his  seat,  go  into  caucus  with  our  friends,  abide  the  nomina- 
tions, help  elect  the  nominees,  and  thus  aid  to  organize  a  Honse  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  will  really  support  the  Government  in  the  war.  If 
.  the  result  shall  be  the  election  of  himself  as  Speaker,  let  him  serve  in 
that  position.  If  not,  lot  him  retake  his  commission  and  return  to  the 
army  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

This  will  heal  a  dangerous  schism  for  him.  It  will  relieve  him  from 
a  dangerous  position  or  a  misunderstanding,  as  I  think  ho  is  in  danger  of 
being  permanently  separated  from  those  with  whom  only  he  can  ever  have 
a  real  sympathy — the  sincere  o|>ponents  of  slavery. 

It  will  be  a  mistake  if  ho  shall  allow  the  provocations  offered  him  by 
insincere  time-servers  to  drive  him  from  the  honse  of  his  own  building. 
He  is  young  yet.  He  has  abundant  talents — quite  enough  to  occupy  all 
his  time  without  devoting  any  to  temper. 

He  is  rising  in  military  skill  and  usefulness.  His  recent  appointment  to 
the  command  of  a  corps,  by  one  so  competent  to  judge  as  General  Sher- 
man, proves  this.  In  that  line  he  can  serve  both  the  country  and  himself 
more  profitably  than  he  could  as  a  mombor  of  Congress  upon  the  floor. 

The  foregoing  is  what  I  would  say  if  Frank  Blair  was  my  brother  in- 
stead of  yours. 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 

(After  some  unimportant  documents,  the  resignation  of  General  Blair 
was  annexed,  dated  January  1,  1864,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  12th.     Then  came  the  following  telegram : — ) 

EzsocnTB  Mamsiox,  WAsniROTOw,  D.  C^  March  IS. 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  Nashville,  Tennessee : 

General  McPherson  having  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  depart- 
ment, could  not  General  Frank  Blair,  without  difiiculty  or  detriment  to 
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the  service,  be  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  corps  he  commanded 
awhile  last  antnmn  ? 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 

(Then  came  some  dispatches  showing  that  General  Logan  was  in  com- 
mand of  that  corps,  the  Fifteenth,  and  that  General  Blair  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Seventeenth,  and  General  Blair^s  request^  dated  April  20th, 
that  he  be  assigned  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps  at  once.  Then  came  the 
following  note : — ) 

EzBcimTs  Maksion,  Wasuingtox,  April  8S,  1864. 

Hon.  Seoretart  of  War: 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — According  to  onr  understanding  with  Mi^jor-General 
Frank  P.  Blair,  at  the  time  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  last  winter,  he 
now  asks  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  then  tendered,  and  be  sent  to  the 
field.  Let  this  be  done.  Let  the  order  sending  him  be  snch  as  shown 
to-daj  by  the  Adjutant-General,  only  dropping  from  it  the  names  of  Ma- 
goire  and  Perkins. 

Your?  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

(After  giving  General  Blair^s  request  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and  his 
appointment  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  the  Message  closed  as  follows : — ) 

The  foregoing  constitutes  all  sought  by  the  resolution,  so  far  as  remem- 
bered or  has  been  found  by  diligent  search. 
May  2,  1864.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  April  28th,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing Message,  which  sufficiently  explains  itself : — 

To  tA«  EanorabU  Senate  and  ffoxue  of  Representativee  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  an  address  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  through  him  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  and  asking  their  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  their  re- 
lief, and  which  address  is  presented  by  the  Committee  or  Organization, 
called  "The  East  Tennessee  Relief  Association."  Deeply  commisera- 
ting the  condition  of  those  most  loyal  people,  I  am  unprepared  to  make 
any  specific  recommendation  for  their  relief.  The  military  is  doing,  and 
will  continue  to  do,  the  best  for  them  within  its  power.  Their  address 
represents  that  the  construction  of  a  direct  railroad  communication 
between  Knoxville  and  Cincinnati,  by  way  of  Central  Kentucky,  would 
be  of  great  consequence  in  the  present  emergency.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  in  my  Annual  Message  of  December,  1861,  such  railroad  con- 
fltmotion  was  recommended.  I  now  add  thdt,  with  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  Congress,  I  would  yet  be  pleased  to  construct  the  road,  both 
for  the  relief  of  those  people  and  for  its  continuing  military  importance. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Other  matters  engrossing  the  attention  of  Congress,  no 
definite  action  was  taken  upon  the  subject  thus  referred  to. 
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A  bill  was  passed  on  March  2d,  restoring  the  grade  of 
lieutenant-General,  and  Greneral  Grant  was  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  to  that  office, 
and  invested  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  commission  was  handed  by  the  President  to  Gten- 
eral  Grant,  at  the  White  House,  on  the  9th  of  March ; 
and  as  he  gave  it,  he  thus  addressed  him  : — 

Gbnekal  Ghant  : — ^The  expression  of  the  nation's  approbation  of  what 
yon  have  already  done,  and  its  reliance  on  yon  for  what  remains  to  do 
in  the  existing  great  straggle,  is  now  presented  with  this  commisision,  con- 
stitating  you  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

With  this  high  honor,  devolves  on  you  an  additional  responnbility.  As 
the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  yon.  I 
scarcely  need  add,  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  country,  goes  my 
own  hearty  personal  concurrence. 

General  Grant  responded  as  follows : — 

Mb.  Psbsident: — I  accept  this  commission,  with  gratitude  for  the 
high  honor  conferred. 

With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought  on  so  many  fields 
for  our  common  country,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  disappoint 
your  expectations. 

I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now  devolving  on  me,  and 
I  know  that  if  they  are  met,  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies ;  and  above 
all,  to  the  favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men. 

Gen.  Grant  announced  his  assumption  of  command 
under  this  appointment  by  a  General  Order,  issued  at 
Nashville  on  the  17th  of  March. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  as  the  terms  of 
service  of  many  of  the  volunteer  forces  were  about  to 
expire,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  for  three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers.  The  military  successes 
of  the  season  had  raised  the  public  courage  and  inspired 
new  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union ;  it  was  believed,  therefore, 
that  an  appeal  for  volunteers  would  be  responded  to 
with  alacrity,  and  save  the  necessity  for  a  resort  to 
another  draft.    The  proclamation  was  as  follows : — 
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A  proclamation. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Whereas^  the  term  of  service  of  part  of  the  volunteer  fbroes  of  the 
United  States  will  expire  daring  the  coming  year;  and,  whereas,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  men  bj  the  present  draft,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  call  ont 
three  hnndred  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years  or  daring  the 
war,  not,  however,  exceeding  three  years :  Now,  therefore,  I  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
called  into  actual  service,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
Gk>yemor8  of  the  different  States  to  raise,  and  have  enlisted  into  the 
United  States  service,  for  the  various  companies  and  regiments  in  the 
field  from  their  respective  States,  the  quotas  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  the  volunteers  thus  called  out  and  duly 
enlisted  shall  receive  advance  pay,  premium,  and  bounty,  as  heretofore 
communicated  to  the  Governors  of  States  by  the  War  Department 
tbrongh  the  Provost-Marshal  Generars  oflBce,  by  special  letters. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  volunteers  received  under  this  call,  as  well  as 
all  others  not  heretofore  credited,  shall  be  duly  credited  and  deducted 
from  the  quotas  established  for  the  next  draft. 

I  further  proclaim  that  if  any  State  shall  fail  to  raise  the  quota  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  War  Department  under  this  call,  then  a  draft  for  the 
deficiency  in  said  quota  shall  be  made  in  said  State,  or  in  the  districts 
of  said  State,  for  their  due  proportion  of  said  quota,  and  the  said  draft 
shall  commence  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1864. 

And  I  further  proclaim  that  nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  inter- 
fore  with  existing  orders,  or  with  those  which  may  be  issued  for  the 
present  draft  in  the  States  where  it  is  now  in  progress,  or  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  commenced. 

The  quotas  of  the  States  and  districts  will  be  assigned  by  the  War  De- 
partment through  the  Provost-Marshal  Generars  office,  due  regard  being 
had  for  the  men  heretofore  furnished,  whether  by  volunteering  or  draft- 
ing; and  the  recruiting  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  such 
infltmctions  as  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  that  Department. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  address  myself  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
on  of  the  several  States,  but  also  to  the  good  and  loyal  people  thereof^ 
invoking  them  to  lend  their  cheerful,  willing,  and  effective  aid  to  the 
measures  thus  adopted,  with  a  view  to  re-enforce  our  victorious  army 
now  in  the  field,  and  bring  our  needful  military  operations  to  a  prosper- 
ous end,  thus  closing  forever  the  fountains  of  sedition  and  civil  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  October, 
r       1      1863,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 

\J*»  8*1 

sevrnth. 

AsRAHAif  Lmooijr. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  8ecreta/ry  of  State. 

By  the  act  of  1861  for  raising  troops,  a  Government 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  each  volun- 
teer ;  and  this  amount  had  been  increased  from  time  to 
time,  until  each  soldier  who  had  already  filled  his  term 
of  service  was  entitled  to  receive  four  hundred  dollars 
on  re-enlisting,  and  each  new  volunteer  three  hundred. 
After  the  President's  proclamation  was  issued,  enlist- 
ments, especially  of  men  already  in  the  service,  proceeded 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  boun- 
ties threatened  to  be  very  large.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  enrol- 
ment act,  by  which  the  payment  of  all  bounties,  except 
those  authorized  by  the  act  of  1861,  was  to  cease  after 
the  6th  day  of  January.      Both  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Provost-Marshal  General  feared  that  the  effect  of 
this,  when  it  came  to  be  generally  understood,  would  be 
to  check  the  volunteering,  which  was  then  proceeding  in- 
a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January, 
the  day  when  the  prohibition  was  to  take  effect,  the- 
President  sent  to  Congress  the  following  communica- 
tion : — 

WAsniifOTOF,  January  5, 1861 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  your  honorable  bodies,  approved  December 
23,  1868,  the  paying  of  bounties  to  veteran  volunteers,  as  now  practised 
by  the  War  Department,  is,  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  dollars  in 
each  case,  prohibited  after  the  fifth  day  of  the  present  month.  I  trans- 
mit for  your  consideration  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
accompanied  by  one  from  the  Provost-Marshal  General  to  him,  both 
relating  to  the  subject  above  mentioned.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
this  law  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  bounties  to  be  paid  as  they  now  are 
at  least  to  the  ensuing  1st  day  of  February.  I  am  not  without  anxiety 
lest  I  appear  to  bo  importunate  in  tlius  recalling  your  attention  to  u 
subject  upon  w^hich  you  have  so  recently  acted,  and  nothing  but  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  public  interest  demands  it  conld  induce  me  to  incur 
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the  hazard  of  being  misanderstood  on  this  point.  The  Ezecntiye  ap- 
proval was  given  by  me  to  the  resolution  mentioned,  and  it  is  now  by  a 
closer  attention  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  facts  that  I  feel  constrmned  to 
recommend  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject. 

A.  Lincoln. 

A  resolution  extending  the  i)ayment  of  bounties,  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation,  to  the  first  of 
April,  was  at  once  reported  by  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  volunteering,  however,  did  not  appear  to  supply 
men  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1864,  the  President  made  the  following  order : 


I  MAiniOH,  F^Tuary  1,  1861 
Ordered,  that  a  draft  for  ^\q  hundred  thousand  men,  to  serve  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war,  be  made  on  the  10th  day  of  March  next,  for  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  crediting  and  deducting  therefrom 
so  many  as  may  have  been  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service  prior  to  the 
Ist  day  of  March,  and  not  heretofore  credited. 

(Signed)  ABRi.ni.if  Lincoln. 

The  eflTect  of  this  order  was  not  only  to  stimulate  enlist- 
ments, but  also  to  induce  a  general  application  of  all  cred- 
its that  could  possibly  be  made,  to  reduce  the  quotas  of 
the  diflTerent  districts,  and  many  of  them,  before  the  time 
came  round,  were  enabled  to  announce  themselves  en- 
tirely out  of  the  draft.  Partly  on  this  account,  doubtless, 
before  the  lOth  of  March  came  the  draft  was  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  on  the  15th  of  March  another  order  was 
made  calling  for  the  additional  number  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  '*in  order  to  supply  the  Ibrce  required  to 
be  drafted  for  the  navy,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
serve force  for  all  contingencies."  The  various  districts 
were  required  to  fill  their  quotas  by  the  15th  of  April, 
and  it  was  announced  that  where  they  had  not  done  so,  a 
draft  would  be  commenced  as  soon  after  that  date  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Some  persons  holding  positions  as  consuls  of  foreign 
powers  having  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  the  draft  on 
that  ground,  the  following  order  was  made  on  the  subject 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1864,  the  immediate  occasion  of  it 
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being  such  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  Consal  of 
Belgium,  at  St.  Louis : — 

It  is  officiallj  announced  by  the  State  Department  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  holding  commissions  and  recognized  as  Consuls  of  foreign 
powers,  are  not  by  law  exempt  from  military  service  if  drafted : 

Therefore  the  mere  enrolment  of  a  citizen  holding  a  foreign  consulate 
will  not  be  held  to  vacate  his  commission,  but  if  he  shall  be  drafted  his 
exequatur  will  be  revoked  unless  he  shall  have  previously  resigned  in 
order  that  another  consul  may  be  received. 

An  exequatur  bearing  date  the  Sd  day  of  May,  1858,  having  been  issued 
to  Charles  Hunt,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  him  as  a  Con- 
sul of  Belgium  for  St  Louis,  Missouri,  and  declaring  hhn  free  to  exercise 
and  enjoy  such  functions,  powers,  and  privileges  as  are  allowed  to  the  con- 
suls of  the  most  favored  nations  in  the  United  States,  and  the  said  Hunt 
having  sought  to  screen  himself  from  his  military  duty  to  his  country,  in 
consequence  of  thus  being  invested  with  the  consular  functions  of  a  for- 
eign power  in  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  said 
Charles  Hunt  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  sdd  functions,  powers,  and  privileges. 

These  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  no  longer  recognize  the  said  Hunt 
as  Consul  of  Belgium,  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  will  not  permit  him  to 
exercise  or  enjoy  any  of  the  functions,  powers,  or  privileges  allowed  to 
consuls  of  that  nation,  and  that  I  do  hereby  wholly  revoke  and  annul  the 
said  exequatur  heretofore  given,  and  do  declare  the  same  to  be  absolutely 
null  and  void  from  this  day  forward. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent, 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Given  under  my  hand  at  "Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  eighty-eighth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

Recruiting  under  the  order  of  March  16th  continued  to 
progress,  but  not  with  sufficient  rapidity.  On  the  23d  of 
April,  the  Governors  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio  tendered  to  the  Government  a  force  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  from  those  States,  to  serve  for 
one  hundred  days.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
on  recommendation  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War^  Congress 
voted  twenty-five  million  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses — 
the  resolution  being  passed  without  debate,  and  by  almost 
unanimous  consent. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 


MOVEMENTS  TOWARDS  RECONSTRUCTION. 
State  Goternments  in  Louisiana  and  Abkansas. — Difference  of  Viewb 

BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONORESS. — ThE  REBELLION  AND  LaBOR. — 

The  President  on  Benevolent  Associations. — Advancing  Action 

OONOERINO  THE  NeORO  RaCE. — ^FrEE  StATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

The  proclamation  which  accompanied  the  Annual  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  for  1864  embodied  the  first  sugges- 
tions of  the  Administration  on  the  important  subject  of  re- 
constructing the  Qovernments  of  those  States  which  had 
joined  in  the  secession  movement.  The  matter  had  been 
canvassed  somewhat  extensively  by  the  public  press,  and 
by  prominent  politicians,  in  anticipation  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  rebellion,  and  tlie  view  taken  of  the  subject  liad 
been  determined,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  diflTerent  parties  as  to  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  war.  The  supporters  of  the 
Administration  did  not  all  hold  precisely  the  same  ground 
on  this  subject.  As  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  debates 
of  the  Congress  of  1862-3,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
friends  of  the  Government,  in  both  houses,  maintained 
that,  by  the  act  of  secession,  the  revolted  States  had  put 
themselves  outside  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  and  were 
henceforth  to  be  regarded  and  treated,  not  as  members  of 
the  Union,  but  as  alien  enemies  :  * — that  their  State  organ- 

^  President  Lincoln^s  view  of  this  position  is  stated  in  the  following  note  ad- 
droMod  bj  him  to  the  publishers  of  the  North  American  Review^  which  contained 
an  article  upon  liis  policy  of  administration : — 

ExEcmys  MAifsioir,  WAsniKOTOir,  Janitary  10,  1864^ 


.  CxoBBT  A  Nichols  : 

*OmTLnaar: — The  nnmber  for  this  month  and  year  of  the  North  American  Review  wu 
duly  reoeWed.  and  for  which  please  accept  my  thanka.    Of  course  I  am  not  the  most  impartial 
lodge  ;  yet,  with  dae  allowance  foi  this,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  article  entitled  'The  Presi- 
31 
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izations  and  State  boundaries  had  been  expunged  by  their 
own  act;  and  that  they  were  to  be  readmitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of-  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  privileges  of. 
the  Union,  only  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  loyal  States  might  prescribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  that  the  acts  of  secession, 
passed  by  the  several  State  Governments,  were  absolutely 
null  and  void,  and  that  while  the  persons  who  passed 
them,  and  those  who  aided  in,  giving  them  effect,  by 
taking  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  had  rendered 
themselves  liable  individually  to  the  penalties  of  treason, 
they  had  not,  in  any  respect,  changed  the  relations  of 
their  States,  as  such,  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
governments  of  those  States  had  been  for  a  time  sul> 
verted  ;  but  they  might  at  any  time  be  re-established  upon 
a  republican  basis,  under  the  authority  and  protection  of 
the  United  States.  The  proclamation  proceeded,  in  the 
main,  upon  the  latter  theory.  The  President  had  the 
power,  under  the  Constitution,  and  by  specific  legislation 
of  Congress,  to  grant  pardons  upon  such  conditions  as  he 
might  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
President  Lincoln  released  from  legal  penalties  and  re- 
stored to  the  rights  of  citizenship  all,  in  each  State,  with 

denfs  Policy*  will  be  of  value  to  tho  ooontrj.  I  fear  I  am  not  vrorihy  of  all  which  It  tbertflD 
kindly  Aaid  of  mo  personally. 

**The  senronco  of  twelve  lines,  commencing  at  the  top  of  page  253, 1  could  wish  to  b«  not 
exactly  what  it  is.  In  what  ia  there  expressed,  the  writer  has  not  correctly  understooil  me.  I 
have  never  ha<1  a  theory  that  secession  could  absolve  States  or  people  from  their  obligation 
Precisely  the  contrary  is  asserted  in  the  Inangnral  address;  and  it  was  because  of  my  beltof  fn 
the  continuation  of  those  obligation*  that  I  was  puzzled,  for  a  time,  as  to  denying  the  le^ 
rights  of  those  citizens  who  remained  individually  innocent  of  treason  or  rebellion.  But  I  mma 
no  more  now  than  to  merely  call  attention  to  this  point 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"A.  Lntooui." 

The  sentoDCO  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln  is  as  follows : — 

**  Even  so  long  ago  as  when  liir.  Lincoln,  not  yet  convinced  of  the  danger  and  magnltade  of 
the  crisis,  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  himself  of  Union  majorities  at  the  South,  and  carry  on 
a  war  that  was  half  poace,  in  the  hope  of  a  peace  that  would  have  been  all  war.  while  he  wtf 
still  enforcing  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  under  some  theory  that  secession,  however  it  might  ab- 
solve States  from  their  obligations,  could  not  escheat  them  of  their  claima  under  the  ConstJta- 
tion,  and  that  slaveholders  in  rebellion  had  alone,  among  mortals,  the  privilege  of  having  their 
cake  and  eating  it  at  the  same  time,— the  enemies  of  free  government  were  striving  to  permide 
the  people  that  the  war  was  an  abolition  crusade.  To  rebel  without  reason  was  proclaimed  as 
one  of  the  rights  of  man,  while  it  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  that  to  tuppresa  rebelUoali 
tho  first  duty  of  government^* 
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certain  specified  exceptions,  who  should  take  and  abide 
by  a  prescribed  oath  ;  and  then  he  proclaimed  his  pur- 
pose to  recognize  them  as  the  citizens  of  such  State,  and 
as  alone  competent  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  local 
government ;  and  he  pledged  the  power  of  the  General 
Government  to  protect  such  republican  State  Governments 
as  they  might  establish,  ''against  invasion,  and  against 
aomestic  violence."  By  way  of  precaution  against  a 
usurpation  of  power  by  strangers,  he  insisted  on  the  same 
qualifications  for  voting  as  had  been  required  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  previous  to  secession  : — 
and  to  provide  against  usurpation  of  power  by  an  insig- 
\  nificant  minority,  he  also  required  that  the  new  govern- 
ment should  be  elected  by  at  least  one-tenth  as  many 
voters  as  had  voted  in  the  State  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1860.  In  the  oath  which  he  imposed  as  essential 
to  citizensliip,  the  President  required  a  pledge  to  sustain 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Executive  proclamations  and  acts  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  so  long  and  so  far  as  the  same  should 
not  be  declared  invalid  and  of  no  binding  obligation  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  were  the 
foundations  of  the  broad  and  substantial  basis  laid  by  the 
President  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  loyal  republican  governments  in  the  sev- 
eral seceded  States. 

Various  indications  in  the  Southern  States  had  satisfied 
the  President  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  work  of  re- 
c>onstruction  might  safely  and  wisely  be  thus  commenced. 
In  Tennessee,  where  the  rebels  had  never  maintained  any 
peiroanent  foothold,  but  where  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington had  found  it  necessary  to  commit  the  local  author- 
ity to  Andrew  Johnson,  as  Provisional  Governor,  there 
had  been  a  very  strong  party  in  favor  of  restoring  the 
State  to  its  former  position  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Union.  But  in  Louisiana  the  movements  in  the  same 
direction  had  been  earlier  and  more  decided  than  in  any 
other  Southern  State.  The  occupation  of  New  Orleans 
by  the  National  forces,  and  the  advent  of  General  Butler 
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as  commander  of  that  Military  Department,  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  1862,  speedily  satisfied  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  property  at  stake  in  the  city 
and  State,  that  the  rebel  authority  could  never  be  restored. 
There  were,  however,  even  among  professed  Unionists, 
many  who  devoted  their  time  and  energy  rather  to  carp- 
ing at  the  measures  which  the  Government  felt  itself 
called  upon  to  pursue,  and  to  the  promotion  and  adoption 
of  their  individual  views,  than  to  cordial  co-operation  with 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  re-establish  the  forms  of 
civil  government  upon  a  proper  basis.  It  was  in  answer 
to  such  a  complaint  that  the  President  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

Waihihotok,  D.  a,  J%ly  2S^  1881 

OuTHBKBT  Bullitt,  Esq.,  Kew  Orleans,  La. : 

Sib  : — The  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  yonrself  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Da- 
rant  has  been  shown  to  me.  The  writer  appears  to  be  an  able,  a  dispassioii- 
ate,  and  an  entirely  sincere  man.  The  first  part  of  the  letter  is  devoted 
to  an  effort  to  show  that  the  secession  ordinance  of  Louisiana  was  adopted 
against  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  This  is  probably  tme,  and 
in  that  fact  may  be  fonnd  some  instraction.  Why  did  they  allow  thtf  or- 
dinance to  g6  into  effect?  Why  did  they  not  exert  themselves?  Why 
stand  passive  and  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  down  by  a  minority! 
Why  did  they  not  hold  popular  meetings,  and  have  a  convention  of  their 
own  to  express  and  enforce  the  true  sentiments  of  the  State?  If  pre-or- 
ganization  was  against  them,  then  why  not  do  this  now  that  the  United 
States  army  is  present  to  protect  them  ?  The  paralyzer — the  dead  palsy 
— of  the  Government  in  the  whole  struggle  is,  that  this  class  of  men  will 
do  nothing  for  the  Government — uotliing  for  themselves,  except  demand- 
ing that  the  Government  shall  not  strike  its  enemies,  lest  they  be  stmck 
by  accident. 

Mr.  Durant  complains  that,  in  various  ways,  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  is  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  our  army  ;  and  he  considers  it  par- 
ticularly vexatious  that  this,  in  part,  is  done  under  cover  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, while  constitutional  guarantees  are  superseded  on  the  plea  c^  mili- 
tary necessity.  The  truth  is,  that  what  is  done  and  omitted  about  slaves 
is  done  and  omitted  on  the  same  military  necessity.  It  is  a  military  neces- 
sity to  have  men  and  money ;  and  we  cannot  get  either,  in  sufficient  nam- 
hers  or  amounts,  if  we  keep  from  or  drive  from  our  lines  slaves  coming  to 
them. 

Mr.  Durant  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  pressure  in  this  direction,  nor  of 
my  efforts  to  hold  it  within  bounds,  till  he,  and  such  as  he,  shall  have  time 
to  help  themselves. 
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•  I  am  not  posted  to  speak  understandinglj  on  the  public  regnlations  of 
which  Mr.  Durant  complains.  If  experience  shows  any  of  them  to  be 
wrong,  let  them  be  set  right.  I  think  I  can  perceive  in  the  freedom  of 
trade  which  Mr.  Durant  urges,  that  he  would  relieve  both  friends  and 
enemies  from  the  pressure  of  the  blockade.  Bj  this  he  would  serve  the 
enemy  more  effectively  than  the  enemy  is  able  to  serve  himself. 

I  do  not  say  or  believe  that  to  serve  the  enemy  is  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Durant,  or  that  he  is  conscious  of  any  purposes  other  than  national  and 
patriotic  ones.  Still,  if  there  were  a  class  of  men  who,  having  no  choice 
of  sides  in  the  contest,  were  anxious  only  to  have  quiet  and  comfort  tor 
themselves  while  it  rages,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  victorious  side  at  the 
end  of  it,  without  loss  to  themselves,  their  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  contest  would  be  precisely  such  as  his. 

He  speaks  of  no  duty,  apparently  thinks  of  none,  resting  upon  Union 
men.  He  even  thinks  it  injurious  to  the  Union  cause  that  they  should  be 
restrained  in  trade  and  passage,  without  taking  sides.  They  are  to  touch 
neither  a  sail  nor  a  pump — live  merely  passengers  ('^  dead-heads  ^^  at  that) 
— to  be  carried  snug  and  dry  throughout  the  storm  and  safely  landed  right 
side  up.  Nay,  more — even  a  mutineer  is  to  go  untouched,  lest  these  sacred 
passengers  receive  an  accidental  wound. 

Of  course,  the  rebellion  will  never  be  suppressed  in  Louisiana,  if  the 
professed  Union  men  there  will  neither  help  to  do  it,  nor  permit  the  Grov- 
emment  to  do  it  without  their  help. 

Kow,  I  think  the  true  remedy  is  very  different  from  what  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Durant.  It  does  not  lie  in  rounding  the  rough  angles  of  the  war, 
but  in  removing  the  necessity  for  the  war.  The  people  of  Louisiana,  who 
wish  protection  to  person  and  property,  have  but  to  reach  forth  their 
hands  and  take  it.  Let  them  in  good  faith  reinaugnrate  the  national  au- 
thority and  set  up  a  State  Government  conforming  thereto  under  the  Con- 
stitution. They  know  how  to  do  it,  and  can  have  the  protection  of  the 
army  while  doing  it.  The  army  will  be  withdrawn  so  soon  as  such  Gov- 
ernment can  dispense  with  its  presence,  and  the  people  of  the  State  can 
then,  upon  the  old  terms,  govern  themselves  to  their  own  liking.  This  is 
very  simple  and  easy. 

If  they  will  not  do  this,  if  they  prefer  to  hazard  all  for  the  sake  of 
destroying  the  Government,  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  prob- 
able I  will  surrender  the  Government  to  save  them  from  losing  all.  If 
they  decline  what  I  suggest,  you  will  scarcely  need  to  ask  what  I  will 
do. 

"What  would  you  do  in  my  position  ?  Would  you  drop  the  war  where  it 
ia,  or  would  you  prosecute  it  in  future  with  elder-stalk  squirts,  charged 
with  rose-water?  Would  you  deal  lighter  blows  rather  than  heavier 
ones?  Would  you  give  up  the  contest  leaving  every  available  means  un- 
applied ? 

'  I  am  in  no  boastful  mood.  I  shall  not  do  more  than  I  can,  but  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  save  the  Government,  which  is  my  sworn  duty  as  well  as 
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mj  personal  inclination.    I  shall  do  nothing  in  malice.    What  I  deal  with 
is  too  vast  for  malicious  dealing.  Yours  verj  truly, 

A.  LiNoour. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  disposition  of  the  citizens 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  re-establishment  of  forme? 
civil  relations  increased,  and  preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  hold  an  election  in  the  fall  of  that  year  for 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  General 
Shepley  had  been  appointed  Military  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  to  him  the  President,  in  November,  addressed 
the  following  letter  on  that  subject : — 

ExKOUTiTK  Manbiok,  WAsnncoTOir,  I/bvember  5U,  ISffiL 
Dear  Sik: — Dr.  Kennedy,  bearer  of  this,  has  some  apprehension  that 
Federal  officers,  not  citizens  of  Louisiana,  may  be  set  up  as  candidates  for 
Congress  in  that  State.  In  my  view  there  could  be  no  possible  object  in 
such  an  election.  We  do  not  particularly  need  members  of  Ck>ngressfrom 
those  States  to  enable  us  to  get  along  with  legislation  here.  What  we  do 
want  is  the  conclusive  evidence  that  respectable  citizens  of  Louisiana  are 
willing  to  be  members  of  Congress  and  to  swear  support  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  other  respectable  citizens  there  are  willing  to  vote  for  them 
and  send  them.  To  send  a  parcel  of  Northern  men  here  as  representa- 
tives, elected,  as  would  be  understood  (and  perhaps  really  so),  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  would  be  disgraceful  and  outrageous ;  and  were  I  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  here,  I  would  vote  against  admitting  any  such  man  to  a 
seat.  Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Hon.  G.  F.  Shepley. 

The  election  was  held,  and  Messrs.  Flanders  and  Hahn 
were  chosen  and  admitted  to  their  seats  at  the  ensuing 
session,  as  has  been  already  seen. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1863,  the  various  Union  associations 
of  New  Orleans  applied  to  thj3  Military  Governor  of  the 
State  for  authority  to  call  a  convention  of  the  loyal  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  State 
Constitution,  and  of  re-establishing  civil  government 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  What  they 
especially  desired  of  him  was  that  he  should  order  a  regis- 
tration of  the  loyal  voters  of  the  State,  and  appoint  com- 
missioners of  registration  in  each  parish  to  register  the 
names  of  all  citizens  who  should  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
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giance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  repu- 
diate allegiance  to  the  rebel  Confederacy.  General  Shep- 
ley,  in  reply,  recognized  fully  the  great  importance  of  the 
proposed  movement^  but  thought  it  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  it  should  proceed  as  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  without  the  slightest  appearance 
or  suspicion  of  having  been  in  any  degree  the  result  of 
military  dictation.  He  consented  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  such  voters  as  might  voluntarily  come  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  being  enrolled,  but  deferred  action 
upon  the  other  points  submitted  to  him  until  he  could  re- 
ceive definite  instructions  on  the  subject  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

In  June,  a  committee  of  planters,  recognizing  the  pro- 
priety of  some  movement  for  the  re-establishment  of  civil 
authority  in  the  State,  and  not  concurring  in  the  policy  of 
those  who  proposed  to  form  a  new  constitution,  applied 
to  the  President,  asking  him  to  grant  a  full  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  State  as  they  existed  before  the  act  of 
secession,  so  that  they  might  return  to  their  allegiance 
under  the  old  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  that  he  would 
order  an  election  for  State  officers,  to  be  held  on  the  1st 
Monday  of  November. 

To  this  application  the  President  made  the  following 
reply  :— 

ExEOtmr*  Mambion,  Wasiiisotox  June  19, 1S68. 

Gentlemen: — Since  receiving  your  letter,  reliable  information  haa 
reached  me  that  a  respectable  portion  of  the  Louisiana  people  desire  to 
amend  their  State  Constitution,  and  contemplate  holding  a  convention  for 
that  object.  The  fact  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficient  reason  why  the 
Groneral  Government  should  not  give  the  committee  the  authority  you 
seek  to  act  under  the  existing  State  Constitution.  I  may  add,  that  while 
I  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  committee  could  facilitate  our  military  opera- 
tions in  Louisiana,  I  really  apprehend  it  might  be  so  used  as  to  embarrass 
them. 

Ab  to  an  election  to  be  held  in  November,  there  is  abundant  time  with- 
out any  order  or  proclamation  from  me  just  now.     The  people  of  Louisi- 
ana shall  not  lack  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  election  for  both  Federal  and 
State  officers  by  want  of  any  thing  within  my  power  to  give  them. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiNOOur. 
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After  the  appearance  of  the  President's  proclamation, 
the  movement  towards  reconstruction  in  Louisiana  as- 
sumed greater  consistency,  and  was  carried  forward  with 
greater  steadiness  and  strength.  On  the  8th  of  January 
a  very  large  Free  State  Convention  was  held  at  New 
Orleans,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing  all 
the  acts  and  proclamations  of  the  President,  and  urging 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
the  State  to  its  old  place  in  the  Union.  On  the  11th,  Gren 
eral  Banks  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing  an  election 
for  State  officers  on  the  22d  of  February,  who  were  to  he 
installed  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  another  election  for 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  on  the  first  Monday  in  April.  The  old  Constitution 
and  laws  of  Louisiana  were  to  be  observed,  except  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  slavery,  "which,"  said  General  Banks^ 
"  being  inconsistent  with  the  present  condition  of  public 
affairs,  and  plainly  inapplicable  to  any  class  of  persons 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  must  be  suspended,  and 
they  are  now  declared  inoperative  and  void."  The  oath 
of  allegiance  required  by  the  President  in  his  proclama- 
tion, with  the  condition  affixed  to  the  elective  franchise 
by  the  Constitutiv  n  of  Louisiana,  was  prescribed  as  con- 
stituting the  qualifications  of  voters. 

Under  this  order,  parties  were  organized  for  the  elec- 
tion of  State  officers.  The  friends  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment were  divided,  and  two  candidates  were  put  in 
nomination  for  Governor,  Hon.  Michael  Hahn  being  the 
regular  nominee,  and  representing  the  supporters  of  the 
policy  of  the  President,  and  Hon.  B.  F.  Flanders  being 
put  in  nomination  by  those  who  desired  a  more  radical 
policy  than  the  President  had  proposed.  Botli  took  very 
decided  ground  against  the  continued  existence  of  slavery 
within  the  State.  Hon.  C.  Boselius  was  nominated  by 
that  portion  of  the  people  who  concurred  in  the  wish  for 
the  return  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union,  and  were  willing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  President^ 
but  who  nevertlieless  disapproved  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Administration,  especially  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
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reiy.     The  election  resulted   in  the   election   of  Mr. 
lahn. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
ongratulate  him  on  his  election : — 

ExBovTiTs  Maksioh,  WAumiOTOW,  March  18, 1861 
[on.  Michael  Hahk  : 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  congratnlate  yon  on  having  fixed  your  name  in  history 
8  the  first  Free-State  Governor  of  Lonisiana.  Now  you  are  about  to  have  a 
onvention,  which,  among  other  things,  will  probably  define  the  elective 
ranchise.  I  barely  suggest,  for  your  private  consideration,  whether  some 
f  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let  in,  as,  for  instance,  the  very  intelli- 
:ent,  and  especially  those  who  have  fought  gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They 
fronld  probably  help,  in  some  trying  time  to  come,  to  keep  the  jewel  of 
iberty  in  the  family  of  freedom.  But  this  is  only  a  suggestion,  not  to  the 
inblic,  but  to  you  alone.  Truly  yours, 

A.  LurcoLir. 

Mr.  Hahn  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  on  the  4th  of 
Ifarch.  On  the  15th  he  was  clothed  with  the  powers 
previously  exercised  by  General  Banks,  as  military  gov- 
ernor, by  the  following  order  from  the  President : — 

ExKcmrs  Ma^c siow,  Washimotok,  March  Ifi,  1881 
lis  Excellency  Michael  Hahn,  Governor  of  Louisiana : 

Until  further  orders,  you  are  hereby  invested  with  the  powers  exercised 
utherto  by  the  military  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Yours  truly, 

Absaham  Likooln. 

On  March  16th,  Governor  Hahn  issued  a  proclamation, 
lotifying  the  electors  of  the  State  of  the  election  for  del- 
^ates  to  the  convention  previously  ordered  by  General 
Banks. 

The  party  which  elected  Governor  Hahn  succeeded  also 
n  electing  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
tention, which  met  in  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  of  April. 
)n  the  11th  of  May  it  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  six- 
een,  a  clause  of  the  new  Constitution,  by  which  slavery 
vas  forever  abolished  in  the  State.  The  Constitution  was 
idopted  on  the  6th  of  September,  by  a  vote  of  six  thousand 
jight  hundred  and  thirty- six  to  one  thousand  five  hun- 
Ired  and  sixty-six. 

Great  umbrage  was  taken  at  these  proceedings  by  some 
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of  the  best  friends  of  the  cause,  as  if  there  had  been  an 

unauthorized  and  unjustifiable  interference  on  the  part  of 

the  President,  so  that  this  Constitution  and  this  State 

Government,  though  nominally  the  work  of  the  people, 

were  in  reality  only  his.     That  this  was  a  mistake,  the  ^ 

following  letter,  written  in  August,   1863,  is  sufficient  dt 

proof: — 

Exxounrx  Maiwok,  WAsmKoroir,  Anguti  9^  1801 
Mt  deab  General  Banks  : 

While  I  very  well  know  what  I  would  be  glad  for  Louisiana  to  do,  it  ^j 

is  quite  a  ditterent  thing  for  me  to  assume  direction  of  the  matter.     I  ;x 

would  be  glad  for  her  to  make  a  new  Constitution,  recognizing  the  Eman-  ^^ 

cipation  Proclamation,  and  adopting  emancipation  in  those  parts  of  the  ^^ 

State  to  which  the  proclamation  does  not  apply.    And  while  she  is  at  it,  ^^j 

I  think  it  would  not  be  objectionable  for  her  to  adopt  some  practical  sys-  — ^' 

tem  by  which  the  two  races  could  gradually  live  themselves  out  of  their  "Xx^« 

old  relation  to  each  other,  and  both  come  out  better  prepared  for  the  ^.rfi 

new.  Education  for  young  blacks  should  be  included  in  the  plan.  After  "^^^ 
all,  the  power  or  element  of  "  contract "  may  be  sufficient  for  this  proba-  — aa#«. 
tionary  period,  and  by  its  simplicity  and  flexibility  may  be  the  better. 

As  an  anti-slavery  man,  I  have  a  motive  to  desire  emancipation  which 
pro-slavei*y  men  do  not  have;  but  even  they  have  strong  enough  reason 
to  thus  place  themselves  again  under  the  shield  of  the  Union,  and  to  thus  4 
perpetually  hedge  against  the  recurrence  of  the  scenes  through  which  we« 
are  now  passing. 

Governor  Sliepley  has  informed  me  that  Mr.  Durant  is  now  taking  aek 
registry,  with  a  view  to  the  election  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  irx  m 
Louisiana.     This,  to  me,  appears  proper.      If  such  convention  were  tojJ^ 
ask  my  views,  I  could  present  little  else  than  what  I  now  say  to  you.    I 
think  the  tiling  should  be  pushed  forward,  so  that,  if  possible,  its  matur»-x  x: 
work  may  reach  here  by  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  I  shall  not,  in  any  event,  retract  the  EmanM:x^-cs -man- 
cipation Proclamation ;  nor,  as  Executive,  ever  return  to  slavery  an^  grwM^  any 
person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  th-cC^  the 
acts  of  Con^rress. 

If  Louisiana  shall  send  members  to  Congress,  their  admission  to  seatJ".^^^^*^^^ 
will  depend,  as  you  know,  upon  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  upon  th*:^-^  -*  ^® 
President.        ♦        ♦        *        * 

Yours,  very  truly, 
(Signed)  A.  LiNcour.       ^^b^-^- 

In  Arkansas,  where  a  decided  Uiiion  feeling  had  exisi'^*  x^^f- 
ed  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  appearance  o<^  ^^ 
the  proclamation  was  the  signal  for  a  movement  to  brin^j^^^^-^^ 
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the  State  bock  into  the  Union.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
a  delegation  of  citizens  from  that  State  had  an  interview 
with  the  President,  in  which  they  urged  the  adoption  of 
certain  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  legal  State 
Government,  and  especially  the  ordering  of  an  election  for 
Gtovemor.  In  consequence  of  this  application,  and  in 
substantial  compliance  with  their  request,  the  President 
wrote  the  foUowing  letter  to  General  Steele,  who  com- 
manded in  that  Department : — 

Ezsotmrx  Maicsion,  Wabhihgtox,  Januaty  20, 1861 
K%jor-6eneral  Steele: 

Sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  petition  me  that  an  election 
may  be  held  in  that  State,  at  which  to  elect  a  Governor;  that  it  be  as- 
samcd  at  that  election,  and  thenceforward,  that  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State,  as  before  the  rebellion,  are  in  fall  force,  except  that  the  con- 
stitution is  so  modified  as  to  declare  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  that  the  General  Assembly  may 
make  snch  provisions  for  the  freed  people  as  shall  recognize  and  declare 
their  permanent  freedom,  and  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may 
jet  be  construed  as  a  temporary  arrangement  suitable  to  their  condition 
as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class;  that  said  election  shall  be 
held  on  the  28th  of  March,  1864,  at  all  the  usual  places  of  the  State,  or  all 
each  as  voters  may  attend  for  that  purpose;  that  the  voters  attending  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  said  day  may  choose  judges  and  clerks  of 
election  for  such  purpose ;  that  all  persons  qualified  by  said  constitution 
and  laws,  and  taking  the  oath  presented  in  the  President's  proclamation 
of  December  8,  1863,  either  before  or  at  the  election,  and  none  others, 
may  be  voters;  that  each  set  of  judges  and  clerks  may  make  returns  di- 
rectly to  you  on  or  before  the  — th  day  of next ;  that  in  all  other 

respects  said  election  may  be  conducted  according  to  said  constitution 
and  laws;  that  on  receipt  of  said  returns,  when  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  six  votes  shall  have  been  cast,  you  can  receive  said  votes,  and 
ascertain  all  who  shall  thereby  appear  to  have  been  elected  ;  that  on  the 

— th  day  of next,  all  persons  so  appearing  to  have  been  elected, 

who  shall  appear  before  you  at  Little  Rock,  and  take  the  oath,  to  be  by 
you  severally  administered,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  said  modified  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  may 
be  declared  by  you  qualified  and  empowered  to  enter  immediately 
upon  the  duties  of  the  oflSces  to  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively 
elected. 

You  will  please  order  an  election  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1864,  and  returns  to  be  made  in  fifteen  days  thereafter. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  delegation  to  Arkansas,  they 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  urging  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  tlms  aflTorded  for 
restoring  their  State  to  its  old  prosperity,  and  assuring 
them,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  would  most  cordially  welcome  their 
return  to  the  Union.  Meantime,  a  convention  had  as- 
sembled at  Little  Rock,  composed  of  delegates  elected 
without  any  formality,  and  not  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Government,  and  proceeded  to  form  a  new  State 
Constitution,  and  to  fix  a  day  for  an  election. 

Upon  being  informed  of  this,  the  President  seems  to 
have  sent  orders  to  General  Steele  to  help  on  this  move- 
ment, and  he  telegraphed  to.the  Provisional  Government 
as  follows : — 

Washihqtok,  Ftibruarjf  C,  1861 
J.  Murphy  : 

Mj  order  to  General  Steele,  about  an  election,  waA  made  in  ignorance 
of  the  action  yonr  convention  had  taken  or  would  take.  A  subsequent 
letter  directs  General  Steele  to  aid  you  on  jour  own  plan,  and  not  to 
thwart  or  hinder  you.    Show  this  to  him. 

A.*  Lincoln. 

He  also  wrote  the  foUowing  letter  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens : — 

To  William  Fishback  : 

When  I  fixed  a  plan  for  an  election  in  Arkansas,  I  did  it  in  ignorance 
that  your  convention  was  at  the  same  work.  Since  I  learned  the  latter 
fact,  I  have  been  constantly  trying  to  yield  my  plan  to  theirs.  I  have 
sent  two  letters  to  General  Steele,  and  three  or  four  dispatches  to  you  and 
others,  saying  that  he  (General  Steele)  must  be  master,  but  that  it  will 
probably  be  best  for  him  to  keep  the  convention  on  its  own  plan.  Some 
•  single  mind  must  be  master,  else  there  will  be  no  agreement  on  any  thing ; 
and  General  Steele,  commanding  the  military  and  being  on  the  ground, 
is  the  best  man  to  be  that  master.  Even  now  citizens  are  telegraphing 
me  to  postpone  the  election  to  a  later  day  than  either  fixed  by  the  con- 
vention or  me.     This  discord  must  be  silenced. 

A.   LiNOOLK. 

The  dispatches  to  General  Steele  reached  him  both 
together,  and  only  a  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  by 
the  convention  for  the  election.     All  that  he  did,  there- 
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fore,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  to 
come  out  and  vote  at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  convention  framed  a  constitution  abolishing  sla- 
very, which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  people. 

It  also  provided  for  the  election  of  State  officers  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  vote  upon  the  constitution;  and 
the  legislature  chosen  at  that  election  elected  two  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Fishback  and  Baxter,  as  United  States 
Senators,  and  also  Kepresentatives.  These  gentlemen 
presented  their  credentials  at  Washington,  whereupon  Mr. 
Sumner  oflTered  the  following  resolution  in  the  Senate  : — 

Resolved^  That  a  State  pretending  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  bat- 
tling  against  the  General  Government  to  maintain  that  position,  mnst  be 
regarded  as  a  rebel  State,  sabject  to  military  occupation,  and  without 
representation  on  this  floor,  until  it  has  been  readmitted  by  a  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress ;  and  the  Senate  will  decline  to  entertain  any  appli- 
cation from  any  such  rebel  State  until  after  such  a  vote  of  both  Houses. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, who,  without  adopting  the  views  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
resolution,  reported  on  the  27th  Of  June  that  on  the  facts  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  rebellion  was  so  far  suppressed  in 
Arkansas  as  to  entitle  the  State  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  therefore  Messrs.  Fishback  and  Baxter 
were  not  entitled  to  seats  as  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  And  the  Senate  on  the  next  day  adopted  their 
report  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  six. 

In  the  House,  meanwhile,  the  Committee  on  Elections,  to 
whom  the  application  of  the  Arkansas  members  had  been 
referred,  reported  to  postpone  their  admission  until  a  com- 
mission could  be  sent  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  facts 
of  the  election,  and  to  create  a  commission  for  the  exami- 
nation of  all  such  cases.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  members  were  not  admitted. 
This  action  put  to  rest  all  question  of  the  representation 
of  the  State  in  Congress  till  the  next  session. 

The  cause  of  the  rejection  of  these  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives was,  that  a  majority  in  Congress  had  not  agreed 
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with  the  President  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  he  proposed.    A  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  States  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and  finallj 
passed  both  Houses  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.     It 
provided  that  the  President  should  appoint,  for  each  of 
the  States  declared  in  rebellion,  a  Provisional  Governor, 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  civil  administration  of 
the  State  until  a  State  Government  should  be  organized,  and 
such  other  civil  officers  as  were  necessary  for  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  ;  that  as  soon  as  military  resist- 
ance to  the  United  States  should  be  suppressed  and  the 
people  had  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience,  the 
Governor  should  make  an  enrolment  of  the  white  male 
citizens,  specifying  which  of  them  had  taken  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  those 
who  had  taken  it  were  a  majority  of  the  persons  enrolled, 
he  should  order  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  to  be  elected  by  the  loyal  white  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States  aged  twenty-one  years  and 
resident  in  the  district  for  which  they  voted,  or  absent  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
1862 ;  that  this  convention  should  declare,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  their  submission  to  the  Constitution- 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  adopt  the  following' 
provisions,  prescribed  by  Congress  in  the  execution  of 
its  constitutional  duty  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  viz. : — 

First. — No  person  wlio  lias  held  or  exercised  any  office,  civil  or  mill — ' 
tary,  except  offices  merely  ministerial  and  military  offices  below  the  grad^^ 
of  colonel,  State  or  Confederate,  under  the  usurping  power,  shall  vot^ 
for  or  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature  or  Governor. 

Second. — Involuntary  servitude  is  forever  prohibited,  and  the  treedoum 
of  all  persons  is  forever  guaranteed  in  the  State. 

Third. — No  debt,  State  or  Confederate,  created  by  or  under  the  sane* 
tion  of  the  usurping  power,  shall  be  recognized  or  paid  by  the  State. 

The  bill  further  provided  that  when  a  constitution 
containing  these  provisions  should  have  been  framed  by 
the  convention  and  adopted  by  the  popular  vote,  the 
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Governor  should  certify  that  fact  to  the  President,  who, 
after  obtaining  the  assent  of  Congress,  sliould  recognize 
this  Government  so  established  as  tlie  Gov^ernment  of  the 
State,  and  from  that  date  senators  and  representatives  and 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  should  be  elected 
in  the  State.  Further  provisions  were  made  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  convention  in  case  it  should  refuse  to  frame 
a  constitution  containing  the  above  provisions,  and  the 
calling  of  another  convention  by  order  of  the  President 
whenever  he  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority were  willing  to  adopt  them  ;  and  also  for  the  civil 
administration  of  the  State  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  disfranchisement  of  rebel  officers. 
This  bill  thus  passed  by  Congress  was  presented  to  the 
President  just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  but  was  not 
signed  by  him.  The  reasons  for  his  refusal  to  sign  it  he 
afterwards  thought  fit  to  make  known,  which  he  did  by 
the  following  proclamation  : — 

Whereas,  at  the  late  session,  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  guarantee  to 
certain  States  whose  Governments  have  been  usurped  or  overthrown,  a 
republican  form  of  government,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed. 
And, 

Whereas,  the  said  bill  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approval,  less  than  one  hour  before  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  said  session,  and  was  not  signed  by  him.     And, 

Whereas,  the  said  bill  contains,  among  other  things,  a  plan  for  restoring 
the  States  in  rebellion  to  their  proper  practical  relation  in  the  Union,  which 
plan  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  upon  that  subject,  and  which  plan 
it  is  now  thought  fit  to  lay  before  the  people  for  their  consideration  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that  while  I  am,  as  I  was  in  December 
last,  when  by  proclamation  I  propounded  a  plan  for  restoration,  unpre- 
pared by  a  formal  approval  of  this  bill  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any 
single  plan  of  restoration,  and  while  I  am  also  unprepared  to  declare  that 
the  Free  State  Constitutions  and  Governments  already  adopted  and  in- 
stalled in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  for  naught, 
thereby  repelling  and  discouraging  the  loyal  citizens  who  have  set  up  the 
same  as  to  further  effort,  or  to  declare  a  constitutional  competency  in 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  but  am  at  the  same  time  sin- 
cerely hoping  and  expecting  that  a  constitutional  amendment  abolishing 
rfavery  throughout  the  nation  may  be  adopted :  nevertheless,  I  am  fully 
satisfied  with  the  system  for  restoration  contained  in  the  bill,  as  one  very 
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proper  for  the  loyal  people  of  any  State  choosing  to  adopt  it,  and  that  I 
am,  and  at  all  times  shall  be,  prepai-ed  to  give  the  Executive  aid  and  asmst- 
ance  to  any  such  people,  so  soon  as  the  military  resistance  to  the  United 
States  shall  have  been  suppressed  in  any  such  State,  and  the  people 
thereof  shall  have  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States — in  which  cases  Military  Gov- 
ernors will  be  appointed,  with  directions  to  proceed  according  to  the  bill 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  eighth  day  of  July,  in  the 
[l.  b.]      year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abbaham  Lingolh. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

The  relations  of  the  war  carried  on  to  maintain  the  repub- 
lican government  of  the  United  States,  against  the  efforts 
of  the  slaveholding  oligarchy  for  its  overthrow,  to  the 
general  interests  of  labor,  from  time  to  time  enlisted  a 
good  deal  of  the  thoughts  of  the  President,  and  elicited 
from  him  expressions  of  his  own  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  31st  of  December,  1863,  a  very  large  meet- 
ing of  workingnien  was  held  at  Manchester,  England,  to 
express  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  war  in  the  United 
States.  At  that  meeting  an  address  to  President  Lincoln 
was  adopted,  expressing  the  kindest  sentiments  towards 
this  country,  and  declaring  that,  since  it  had  become  evi- 
dent tliat  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  involved  in  the 
Qverthrow  of  the  rebellion,  their  sympathies  had  been 
thoroughly  and  heartily  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  ad- 
dress was  forwarded  to  the  President  through  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  in  London,  and  elicited  the  following  re- 
ply:— 

ExscimvB  Mansion,  Wasiiixotok,  January  19,  IMS. 
To  the  Workingmen  of  Maneheeter : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  address  and  reso- 
lutions which  you  sent  mo  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year.  When  I  cama, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  through  a  free  and  constitutional  election,  to 
preside  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  country  was  found 
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at  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  or 
whosesoever  the'fault,  one  duty,  paramount  to  all  others,  was  before  me, 
namely,  to  maintain  and  preserve  at  once  the  Constitution  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Federal  Republic.  A  conscientious  purpose  to  perform  this 
duty  is  the  key  to  all  the  measures  of  administration  which  have  been, 
and  to  all  which  will  hereafter  be  pursued.  Under  our  frame  of  govern- 
ment and  my  official  oath,  I  could  not  depart  from  this  purpose  if  I 
would.  It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  Governments  to  enlarge  or  re- 
strict the  scope  of  moral  results  which  follow  the  policies  that  they 
may  deem  it  necessary,  for  the  public  safety,  from  time  to  time  to 
adopt. 

•  I  have  understood  well  that  the  duty  of  self-preservation  rests  solely 
with  the  American  people.  But  I  have  at  the  same  time  been  aware 
that  favor  or  disfavor  of  foreign  nations  might  have  a  material  influence 
in  enlarging  or  prolonging  the  struggle  with  disloyal  men  in  which  the 
country  is  engaged.  A  fair  examination  of  history  has  served  to  author- 
ize a  belief  that  the  past  actions  and  influences  of  the  United  States  were 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  beneflcial  towards  mankind.  I  have, 
therefore,  reckoned  upon  the  forbearance  of  nations.  Circumstances — 
to  some  of  which  you  kindly  allude — induced  me  especially  to  expect  that 
if  justice  and  good  faith  should  be  practised  by  the  United  States,  they 
would  encounter  no  hostile  influence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
now  a  pl^Sant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  demonstration  you  have  given 
of  your  desire  that  a  spirit  of  amity  and  peace  towards  tliis  country  may 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  your  Queen,  who  is  respected  and  esteemed  in 
jour  own  country  only  more  than  she  is  by  the  kindred  nation  which  has 
its  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  know  and  deeply  deplore  the  sufferings  which  the  workingmen  at 
Manchester,  and  in  all  Europe,  are  called  to  endure  in  this  crisis.  It  has 
been  often  and  studiously  represented  that  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
Government,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  human  rights,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  one  which  should  rest  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  hu- 
man slavery,  was  likely  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Europe.  Through  the 
*  action  of  our  disloyal  citizens,  the  workingmen  of  Europe  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  trials,  for  tlie  purpose  of  forcing  their  sanction  to  that 
attempt.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  regard  your  decisive 
utterances  upon  the  question  as  an  instance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism, 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  It  is  indeed 
an  energetic  and  reinspiring  assurance  of  the  inherent  power  of  truth, 
and  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  triumph  of  justice,  humanity,  and  free- 
dom. I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sentiments  you  liave  expressed  will  be 
sustained  by  your  great  nation  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  assuring  you  that  they  will  excite  admiration,  esteem,  and  the 
most  reciprocal  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  American  people.  I 
hail  this  interchange  of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury  that  whatever 
else  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune  may  befall  your  country  or  my 
32 
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own,  the  peace  and  friendship  which  now  exist  between  the  two  nations 
will  be,  as  it  shall  be  my  desire  to  make  them,  perpetual. 

Abraham  Lingolh. 

The  workingmen  of  London  held  a  similar  meeting  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  took  substantially  the  same 
action.  The  President  made  the  following  response  to 
their  address : — 

ExEOUTiTZ  Maksiok,  Fibmory  2, 1868L 
To  the  Workingmen  of  London : 

I  have  received  the  New  Year's  Address  which  you  have  sent  me,  with 
a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  exalted  and  humane  sentiments  by  which  it 
was  inspired. 

As  these  sentiments  are  manifestly  the  enduring  support  of  the  free 
institutions  of  England,  so  I  am  sure  also  that  they  constitute  the  only 
reliable  basis  for  free  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

The  resources,  advantages,  and  powers  of  tlie  American  people  are 
verv  great,  and  they  have  consequently  succeeded  to  equally  great  respon- 
sibilities. It  seems  to  have  devolved  upon  them  to  test  whether  a  gov- 
ernment established  on  the  principles  of  human  freedom  can  be  main- 
tained against  an  etfort  to  build  one  upon  the  exclusive  folMation  of 
human  bondage.  They  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  new  evidences  which 
your  proceedings  furnish,  that  the  magnanimity  they  are  exhibiting  is 
justly  estimated  by  the  true  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  foreign 
countries. 

Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  individual  welfare,  and  for  the  welfare 
and  hai>piness  of  tlie  whole  British  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1864,  a  committee  from  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Association  of  tlie  City  of  New  York  waited 
upon  the  President  and  delivered  an  address,  stating  the 
general  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Association,  and  re- 
questing that  he  would  allow  his  name  to  be  enrolled 
among  its  honorary  members.  To  this  address  the  Pres- 
ident made  the  following  reply : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  CoMMnrEE: — The  honorary  membership  in  your 
association,  as  generously  tendered,  is  gratefully  accepted. 

You  comprehend,  as  your  address  shows,  that  the  existing  rebellion 
means  more  and  tends  to  do  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  African  sla- 
very— that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  war  upon  the  riglits  of  all  working  people. 
Partly  to  show  that  this  view  has. not  escaped  my  attention,  and  partly 
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that  I  cannot  better  express  myself,  I  read  a  passage  from  the  message  to 
Congress  in  December,  1861 : — 

"It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government,  the  rights 
of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave 
and  maturely  considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone 
of  the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the 
existing  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legislative,  boldly 
advocated,  with  labored  argument  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself 
is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

"In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit 
raising  a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

"  It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its 
connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing,  if  not  above 
lahoTy  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  avail- 
able only  in  connection  with  capital;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
body else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall 
hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  buy 
them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent  Having  proceeded  so 
far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers,  or 
what  we  call  slaves.  And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
hired  laborer,  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life.  Now  there  is  no  such 
relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer. 
Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are 
groundless. 

"Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  producing  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  a  community  exists  within 
that  relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  thera- 
fielves,  and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them. 
A  large  mjyority  belong  to  neither  class — neither  work  for  others,  nor 
hare  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States,  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  people,  of  all  colors,  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while 
in  the  Northern,  a  large  mtyority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men  with 
their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves,  on  their 
farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital ;  that  is,  they 
labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them, 
but  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is 
disturbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

"Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity,  any  such 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life. 
Many  independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in 
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their  lives,  were  hired  laborers.     The  prudent  penniless  beginner  in  tha 
world  labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  toote 
or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  aC:- 
length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.     This  is  the  just  anA 
generous  and  prosperous  system  which  opens  the  way  to  all — gives  hop^^ 

to  all,  and  consequent  energy  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condi 

tion  to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  the 
who  toil  up  from  poverty — none  less  inclined  to  touch  or  take  anghl 
which  they  have  not  honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering 
a  political  power  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  wil' 
Bttrely  be  used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  anc 
to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  ' 
lost." 

The  views  then  expressed  remain  unchanged,  nor  have  I  much  to  add 
None  are  so  deeply  interested  to  resist  the  present  rebellion  as  the  work 
ing  people.     Let  them  beware  of  prejudices,  working  division  and  h 
tility  among  thmselves.     The  most  notable  feature  of  a  disturbance  ii 
your  city  last  summer  was  the  hanging  of  some  working  people  by  othe 
working  people.    It  should  never  be  so.    The  strongest  bond  of  hnmaci. 
sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  worl 
ing  people,  of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds.     Nor  shonld  thi 
lead  to  a  war  upon  property,  or  the  owners  of  property.     Property  is  t 
fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  is  a  positive  good  in  the  worl( 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and,  hem 
is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.     Let  not  him  who 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  diligenl 
and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall 
safe  from  violence  when  built. 

The  President  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  t 
volunteer  movements  of  benevolent  people  throughoi 
the  country,  for  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  a: 
wounded  among  our  soldiers.  A  meeting  of  one  of  thei 
organizations,  the  Christian  Commission,  was  held 
Washington,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1863,  to  whic 
President  Lincoln,  unable  to  attend  and  preside,  a 
dressed  the  follomng  letter : — 

ExECtmri  Maksiok,  February  S2,  1SC8L 
Rev.  Alexander  Reed  : 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  note,  by  which  you,  as  General  Snperintentlei 
of  the  Uinted  States  Christian  Commission,  invite  me  to  preside  at 
meeting  to  be  held  this  day,  at  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represcntativ 
in  this  city,  is  received. 

While,  for  reasons  which  I  deem  sufficient,  I  must  decline  to  presidi 
I  cannot  withhold  my  approval  of  the  meeting,  and  its  worthy  objeci 
Whatever  shall  be,  sincerely  and  in  God's  name,  devised  for  the 
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of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  in  thpir  hard  spheres  of  duty,  can  scarcely 
fiul  to  be  blessed.  And  whatever  shall  tend  to  turn  our  thouglits  from 
the  nnreasoniug  and  uncharitable  passions,  prejudices,  and  jealousies 
incident  to  a  great  national  trouble  such  as  ours,  and  to  fix  them  on  the 
vast  and  long-enduring  consequences,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  which  arc  to 
result  from  the  struggle,  and  especially  to  strengthen  our  reliance  on  the 
Supreme  Being  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  cannot  but  be  well  for 
nsalL 

The  birthday  of  Washington  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  coinciding  this 
year,  and  suggesting  together  the  highest  interests  of  this  life  and  of  that 
to  come,  is  most  propitious  for  the  meeting  proposed. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1864,  at  the  close  of  a  fair  in 
Washington,  given  at  the  Patent  Office,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  army,  President 
Lincoln,  happening  to  be  present,  in  response  to  loud  and 
continuous  calls,  made  the  following  remarks : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  appear  to  say  but  a  word.  This  extraor- 
dinary war  in  which  we  are  engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all  clases  of  peo- 
ple, but  the  most  heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it  has  been  said,  all  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;  and  while  all  contribute  of  their 
substance,  the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often  yields  it  up  in  his 
country's  cause.     The  highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

In  this  extraordinary  war,  extraordinary  developments  have  manifested 
themselves,  such  as  have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars ;  and  among  these 
manifestations  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than  these  fairs  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  soldiers  and  their  families.  And  the  chief  agents  in 
these  fairs  are  the  women  of  America. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language  of  eulogy ;  I  have  never 
studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  I  will 
close  by  saying,  God  bless  the  women  of  America ! 

Still  another  occasion  of  a  similar  character  occurred 
at  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  opening  of  a 
fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The 
President  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  opening 
exercises,  and  made  the  following  remarks : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — Calling  to  mind  that  we  are  in  Baltimore, 
we  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  world  moves.  Looking  upon  these  many 
people  assembled  here  to  serve,  as  they  best  may,  the  soldiers  of  the 
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XJiiioD,  it  oocnn  at  once  that  three  jean  ago  the  same  noldien  ooold 
not  so  much  as  pass  through  Baltimore.  The  change  from  then  taHll  now 
ia  hoth  great  and  gratifying.  Blessings  on  the  brave  men  who  have 
wrought  the  change,  and  the  fiur  women  who  strive  to  reward  them 
for  it  I 

But  Baltimore  suggests  more  than  could  happen  within  Baltimox«. 
The  change  within  Baltimore  is  part  onlj  of  a  far  wider  change.  When 
the  war  began,  three  years  ago,  neither  party,  nor  any  man,  expected  it 
would  last  till  now.  Each  looked  for  the  end,  in  some  way,  long  ere  to- 
day. Neither  did  any  anticipate  (that  domestic  slavery  would  be  modi 
affected  by  the  war.  But  here  we  are;  the  war  has  not  ended,  and 
slavery  has  been  much  affected — ^liow  much  needs  not  now  to  be  re- 
counted.   So  true  is  it  that  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 

But  we  can  see  the  past,  though  we  may  not  claim  to  have  directed 
it ;  and  seeing  it,  in  this  case,  we  feel  more  hopeful  and  confident  for  the 
fiiture. 

The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liber^,  and 
the  American  people,  Just  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one.  We  all  de- 
clare for  liberty ;  but  in  using  the  same  tecrd  we  do  not  all  mean  the 
same  thing.  With  some  the  word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do 
as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  the  product  of  his  labor ;  while  with 
others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  some  men  to  do  as  they  please  with 
other  men,  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor.  Here  are  two,  not 
only  different,  but  incompatible  things^  called  by  the  same  name,  liber^. 
And  it  follows  that  each  of  the  things  is,  by  the  respective  parties,  called 
by  two  different  and  incompatible  names — liberty  and  tyranny. 

The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep^s  throat,  for  which  the 
sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  his  liberator^  while  the  wolf  denonnces  him 
for  the  same  act,  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  especially  as  the  shee)!  was 
a  black  one.  Plainly,  the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon  a 
definition  of  the  word  liberty ;  and  precisely  the  same  difference  prevails 
to-day  among  us  human  creatures,  even  in  the  North,  and  all  professing 
to  love  liberty.  Hence  we  behold  the  process  by  which  thousands  are 
daily  passing  from  under  the  yoke  of  bondage  hailed  by  some  as  the 
advance  of  liberty,  and  bewailed  by  others  as  the  destruction  of  all 
liberty.  Recently,  as  it  seems,  the  people  of  Maryland  have  been  doing 
something  to  define  liberty,  and  thanks  to  them  that,  in  what  they  have 
done,  the  wolf  ^s  dictionary  has  been  repudiated. 

It  is  not  very  becoming  for  one  in  my  position  to  make  speeches  at 
great  length ;  but  there  is  another  subject  upon  which  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  say  a  word.  A  painful  rumor,  true,  I  fear,  has  reached  us,  of 
the  massacre,  by  the  rebel  forces  at  Fort  Pillow,  in  the  west  end  of 
Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  of  some  three  hundred  colored  sol- 
diers and  white  officers,  who  had  just  been  overpowered  by  their  assail- 
ants. There  seems  to  be  some  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  whether  the 
Grovernment  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  colored  soldier,  and  to  the  service, 
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At  tills  point.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time,  the  use 
of  colored  troops  was  not  contemplated ;  and  how  the  change  of  purpose 
was  wrought,  I  will  not  now  take  time  to  explain.  Upon  a  clear  con- 
viction of  duty,  I  resolved  to  turn  that  element  of  strength  to  account ; 
and  I  am  responsible  for  it  to  the  American  people,  to  the  Christian 
world,  to  history,  and  on  my  final  account  to  God.  Having  determined 
to  use  the  negro  as  a  soldier,  there  is  no  way  but  to  give  him  all  the 
protection  given  to  any  other  soldier.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  stating 
the  principle,  but  in  practically  applying  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
the  Government  is  indifferent  to  this  matter,  or  is  not  doing  the  best  it 
can  in  regard  to  it.  We  do  not  to-day  hnow  that  a  colored  soldier,  or 
white  officer  commanding  colored  soldiers,  has  been  massacred  by  the 
rebels  when  made  a  prisoner.  We  fear  it,  believe  it,  I  may  say,  but  we 
do  not  kn4nD  it.  To  take  the  life  of  one  of  their  prisoners  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  murder  ours,  when  it  is  short  of  certainty  that  they  do 
marder  ours,  might  be  too  serious,  too  cruel  a  mistake.  We  are  having 
the  Fort  Pillow  affair  thoroughly  investigated;  and  such  investigation 
will  probably  show  conclusively  how  the  truth  is.  If,  after  all  that  has 
been  said,  it  shall  turn  out  that  there  has  been  no  massacre  at  Fort 
Pillow,  it  will  be  almost  safe  to  say  there  has  been  none,  and  will  be 
none  elsewhere.  If  there  has  been  the  massacre  of  three  hundred  there, 
or  even  the  tenth  part  of  three  hundred,  it  will  be  conclusively  proven ; 
and  being  so  proven,  the  retribution  shall  as  surely  come.  It  will  be 
matter  of  grave  consideration  in  what  exact  course  to  apply  the  retribu- 
tion ;  but  in  he  supposed  case,  it  must  come. 

In  June,  the  President  attended  a  similar  fair  at  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  largest  that  was  held  in  all  the  coun- 
try. At  a  supper  given  to  him  there,  the  health  of  the 
President  having  been  proposed  as  a  toast,  the  President 
said  in  acknowledgment : — 

I  suppose  that  this  toast  is  intended  to  open  the  way  for  me  to  say 
something.  War  at  the  best  is  terrible,  and  this  of  ours  in  its  magnitude 
and  duration  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
has  deranged  business  totally  in  many  places,  and  perhaps  in  all.  It  has 
destroyed  property,  destroyed  life,  and  ruined  homes.  It  has  prodtioed  a 
national  debt  and  a  degree  of  taxation  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  It  has  caused  mourning  among  us  until  the  heavens  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  hung  in  black.  And  yet  it  continues.  It  has  had 
accompaniments  not  before  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  mean 
the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,  with  their  labors  for  the  relief  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloons,  understood  better  by 
those  who  hear  me  than  by  myself — (applause) — and  these  fairs,  first  begun  at 
Chicago  and  next  held  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities.   The  motive 
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and  object  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  them  is  worthy  of  the  most  that  wa 
can  do  for  the  soldier  who  goes  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  conntry.  Fh>m 
the  fair  and  tender  hand  of  women  is  mnoh,  very  much  done  for  the 
soldier,  continnully  reminding  him  of  the  care  and  thought  for  him  at 
home.  The  knowledge  that  he  is  not  forgotten  is  gratefol  to  his  heiirt 
(Applause.)  Another  view  of  these  institutions  is  worthy  of  thonght 
They  are  voluntary  contributions,  giving  proof  that  the  national  resonroes 
are  not  at  all  exhausted,  and  that  the  national  patriotism  will  sustain  ns 
through  all.  It  is  a  pertinent  question,  When  is  this  war  to  end  ?  I  do 
not  wish  to  name  a  day  when  it  will  end,  lest  the  end  should  not  come  at 
thf  given  time.  We  accepted  this  war,  and  did  not  begin  it.  (Deafening 
applause.)  We  accepted  it  for  an  object,  and  when  that  object  is  aceom- 
plished  the  war  will  end,  and  I  hope  to  God  that  it  will  never  end  ontll 
that  object  is  accomplished.  (Great  applause.)  We  are  going  through 
with  our  task,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  takes  us  three  years  longer. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  making  predictions,  but  I  am  almost 
tempted  now  to  hazard  one.  I  will.  It  is,  that  Grant  is  this  evening  In  a 
position,  with  Meade  and  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  can  nerer 
be  dislodged  by  the  enemy  until  Richmond  is  taken.  If  I  shaU  discover 
that  General  Grant  may  be  greatly  facilitated  in  the  capture  of  Richmond, 
by  rapidly  pouring  to  him  a  large  number  of  armed  men  at  the  briefest 
notice,  will  you  go?  (Cries  of  "  Yes.")  Will  you  march  on  with  him  ?  (Ones 
of  **  Yes,  yes.'*)  Then  I  shall  call  upon  you  when  it  is  necessary.  (Laoghter 
and  applause,  during  which  the  President  retired  firom  the  table.) 

It  became  manifest,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  that  its  progress  would  inevitably  have  the  effect 
of  freeing  very  many,  if  not  all,  the  slaves  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  President's  attention  was  therefore 
directed  at  an  early  day  to  the  proper  disposition  of  those 
who  should  tlius  be  freed.  As  his  messages  show,  he 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  colonizing  them,  with  their  own 
consent,  in  some  country  where  they  could  be  relieved 
from  tlie  embarrassments  occasioned  by  tlie  hostile  preju- 
dices of  the  whites,  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  their  own. 
In  consequence  of  liis  urgent  representations  upon  this 
subject.  Congress  at  its  session  of  1862  passed  an  act  pla- 
cing at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  expended,  in  his  discretion,  in  removing,  with 
their  own  consent,  free  persons  of  African  descent  to  some 
country  which  thoy  might  select  as  adapted  to  their  con- 
dition and  necessities. 

On  the  14tli  of  August,  1862,  the  President  received  a 
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deputation  of  colored  persons,  with  whom  he  had  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject,  of  which  one  of  the  parties  interested 
has  made  the  foUowing  record : — 

Washihoton,  T^urtday^  Augtui  14,  1882L 

This  afternoon  the  President  of  the  United  States  gave  an  audience  to 
a  committee  of  colored  men  at  the  White  Ilonse.  They  wore  introduced 
bj  Rev.  J.  Mitchell,  Gommissioner  of  Emigration.  £.  M.  Thomas,  the 
chairman,  remarked  that  thej  were  there  hy  invitation  to  hear  what  the 
Executive  had  to  say  to  them. 

Having  all  heen  seated,  the  President,  after  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions, informed  them  that  a  sum  of  money  had  heen  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, and  placed  at  his  disposition,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  coloniza- 
tion in  some  country,  of  the  people,  or  a  portion  of  them,  of  African 
descent,  thereby  making  it  his  duty,  as  it  had  for  a  long  time  been  his  in- 
clination, to  favor  that  cause.  And  why,  he  asked,  should  the  people  of 
your  race  be  colonized,  and  where?  Why  should  they  leave  this  country? 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  question  for  proper  consideration.  You  and  we 
are  different  races.  We  have  between  us  a  broader  difference  than  exists 
between  almost  any  other  two  races.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  need 
not  discuss;  but  this  physical  difference  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  ns 
both,  as  I  think.  Your  race  suffer  very  greatly,  many  of  them  by  living 
among  us,  while  ours  suffer  from  your  presence.  In  a  word,  we  suffer  on 
each  side.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  affords  a  reason,  at  least,  why  we  should 
be  separated.    You  here  are  freemen,  I  suppose. 

A  voice — ^Yes,  sir. 

The  President — Perhaps  you  have  long  been  free,  or  all  your  lives. 
Your  race  are  suffering,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest  wrong  inflicted  on 
any  people.  But  even  when  you  cease  to  be  slaves,  you  are  yet  far  re- 
moved from  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  white  race.  You  are 
cot  off  from  many  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  race  enjoys.  The 
aspiration  of  men  is  to  enjoy  equality  with  the  best  when  free,  but  on  this 
broad  continent  not  a  single  man  of  your  race  is  made  the  equal  of  a 
single  man  of  ours.  Go  where  you  are  treated  the  best,  and  the  ban  is 
still  upon  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  tliis,  but  to  present  it  as  a  fact, 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  I  cannot  alter  it  if  I  would.  It  is  a  fact 
about  which  we  all  think  and  feel  alike,  I  and  you.  We  look  to  our  con- 
dition. Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  two  races  on  this  continent,  I  need 
not  recount  to  you  the  effects  upon  white  men,  growing  out  of  the  insti- 
tntlon  of  slavery.  I  believe  in  its  general  evil  effects  on  the  white  race. 
See  our  present  condition — the  country  engaged  in  war !  our  white  men 
cutting  one  another's  throats — none  knowing  hdw  far  it  will  extend — and 
then  consider  what  we  know  to  bo  the  truth.  But  for  your  race  among 
as  there  could  not  be  war,  although  many  men  engaged  on  either  side  do 
not  care  for  you  one  way  or  the  other.     Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  without 
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the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  colored  race  as  a  hasis,  the  war  oonl^ 
not  have  an  existence.    It  is  better  for  ns  both,  therefore,  to  be  separate^L. 
I  know  that  there  are  free  men  among  you  who,  even  if  they  could  bett^  T 
their  condition,  are  not  as  much  inclined  to  go  out  of  the  country  as  tho^s« 
who,  being  slaves,  could  obtain  their  freedom  on  this  condition.    I  suppo^=96 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  colonization  is,  that  the  fr^^se 
colored  man  cannot  see  that  his  comfort  would  be  advanced  by  it,     Yczz^ti 
may  believe  that  you  can  live  in  Washington,  or  elsewhere  in  the  lJnit«=sd 
States,  the  remainder  of  your  life ;  perhaps  more  so  than  you  can  in  «»■-      >y 
foreign  country;  and  hence  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  yon  ha         ^^ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign  country.    This  is  (^ 

apeak  in  no  unkind  sense)  an  extremely  selfish  view  of  the  case.     Buty*^^  oti 
ought  to  do  something  to  help  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  yoi:— ■*>^' 
selves.    There  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  our  people,  harsh  as        -«  ^ 
may  be,  for  you  free  colored  people  to  remain  with  us.    Now  if  you  cou*— *>^^ 
give  a  start  to  the  white  people,  you  would  open  a  wide  door  for  many  "  ^ 

be  made  free.  If  we  deal  with  those  who  are  not  free  at  the  beginniiK_^ffi 
and  whose  intellects  are  clouded  by  slavery,  we  have  very  poor  mater^*— ^ 
to  start  with.  If  intelligent  colored  men,  such  as  are  before  me,  wpy  '^^ 
move  in  this  matter,  much  might  be  accomplished.  It  is  exceedingly  ic^^D* 
portant  that  we  have  men  at  the  beginning  capable  of  thinking  as  whi  S^^ 
men,  and  not  those  who  have  been  systematically  oppressed.     There  ^ 

much  to  encourage  you.     For  the  sake  of  your  race  you  should  sacrifi^    ^^ 
something  of  your  present  comfort  for  the  purpose  of  being  as  grand    ^^^ 
that  respect  as  the  white  people.     It  is  a  cheering  thought  thronghoi^caf 
life,  that  something  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  wfc^  ^ 
have  been  subject  to  the  hard  usages  of  the  world.     It  is  difficult  to  makr  ^ 
a  man  miserable  while  he  feels  he  is  w^orthy  of  himself  and  claims  kindre**^ 
to  the  great  God  who  made  him.     In  the  American  Revolutionary  Wjmf 
sacrifices  were  made  by  men  engaged  in  it,  but  they  were  cheered  by  th^ 
future.     General  Washington  himself  endured  greater  physical  hardships 
than  if  he  had  remained  a  British  subject,  yet  he  was  a  happy  man,  be- 
cause he  was  engaged  in  benefiting  his  race ;  in  doing  something  for  the 
children  of  his  neighbors,  having  none  of  his  own. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  has  been  in  existence  a  long  timov  In  a  certain 
sense,  it  is  a  success.  The  old  President  of  Liberia,  Roberta,  has  just  been 
with  me,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  He  says  they  have  within  the 
bounds  of  that  colony  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  people, 
or  more  than  in  some  of  our  old  States,  such  as  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware, 
or  in  some  of  our  newer  States,  and  less  than  in  some  of  our  larger  ones. 
They  are  not  all  American  colonists  or  their  descendants.  Something  less 
than  twelve  thousand  have  been  sent  thither  from  this  country.  Many  of 
the  original  settlers  have  died,  yet,  like  people  elsewhere,  their  offspring 
outnumber  those  deceased.  The  question  is,  if  the  colored  people  are 
persuaded  to  go  anywhere,  why  not  there?  One  reason  for  unwillingness 
to  do  so  is,  that  some  of  you  would  rather  remain  within  reach  of  the 
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oountry  of  jour  nativity.  I  do  not  know  bow  mach  attachment  yon  may 
hare  towards  our  race.  It  does  not  strike  me  that  yon  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  love  them.  Bat  still  yon  are  attached  to  them  at  all  events. 
The  place  I  am  thinking  aboat  having  for  a  colony,  is  in  Central  America. 
It  is  nearer  to  us  than  Liberia — not  mach  more  than  one-foarth  as  far  as 
liberia,  and  within  seven  days*  ron  by  steamers.  Unlike  Liheria,  it  is  a 
great  line  of  travel — it  is  a  highway.  The  conntry  is  a  very  excellent  one 
for  any  people,  and  with  great  natural  resources  and  advantages,  and  espe- 
cially because  of  the  similarity  of  climate  with  your  native  soil,  thus  being 
BQited  to  your  physical  condition.  The  particular  place  I  have  in  view  is 
to  be  a  great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  or  Oaribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  this  particular  place  has  all  the  advantages  for  a  colony.  On 
both  sides  there  are  harbors  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Again,  there 
is  evidence  of  very  rich  coal  mines.  A  certain  amount  of  coal  is  valuable 
in  any  country,  and  there  may  be  more  than  enough  for  the  wants  of  any 
conntry.  Why  I  att-ach  so  much  importance  to  coal  is,  it  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  for  immediate  employment  till  they  get 
ready  to  settle  permanently  in  their  homes.  If  you  take  colonists  where 
there  is  no  good  landing,  there  is  a  had  show ;  and  so  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  cultivate,  and  of  which  to  make  a  farm.  But  if  something  is 
started  so  that'  you  can  get  your  daily  hread  as  soon  as  you  reach  there,  it 
is  a  great  advantage.  Coal  land  is  the  best  thing  I  kno\^  of  with  which 
to  commence  an  enterprise.  To  return — ^you  have  been  talked  to  upon 
this  subject,  and  told  that  a  speculation  is  intended  by  gentlemen  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  country,  including  the  coal  mines.  We  have  been 
mistaken  all  our  lives  if  we  do  not  know  whites,  as  well  as  blacks,  look 
to  their  self-interest.  Unless  among  those  deficient  of  intellect,  everybody 
yon  trade  with  makes  something.  You  meet  with  these  things  here  and 
everywhere.  If  such  persons  have  what  will  be  an  advantage  to  them, 
the  question  is,  whether  it  cannot  be  made  of  advantage  to  you  ?  You 
are  intelligent,  and  know  that  success  does  not  as  much  depend  on  external 
help  as  on  self-reliance.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  yourselves.  As 
to  the  coal  mines,  I  think  I  see  the  means  available  for  your  self-reliance. 
I  shall,  if  I  get  a  sufficient  number  of  you  engaged,  have  provision  made 
that  you  shall  not  be  wronged.  If  you  will  engage  in  the  enterprise,  I 
will  spend  some  of  the  money  intrusted  to  me.  I  am  not  sure  you  will 
sneoeed.  The  Government  may  lose  the  money,  but  we  cannot  succeed 
unless  we  try ;  but  we  think  with  care  we  can  succeed.  The  political 
afiairs  in  Central  America  are  not  in  quite  as  satisfactory  condition  as  I 
wish.  There  are  contending  factions  in  that  quarter ;  but  it  is  true,  all 
the  factions  are  agreed  alike  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  and  want  it, 
and  are  more  generous  than  we  are  here.  To  your  colored  race  they  have 
no  objection.  Besides,  I  would  endeavor  to  have  you  made  equals,  and 
have  tlie  best  assurance  that  you  should  be  the  equals  of  the  best.  The 
practical  thing  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  I  can  get  a  number  of  able- 
bodied  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  are  willing  to  go,  when 
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I  present  evidence  of  enooorigement  and  protection.  Conld  I  get  a  hon- 
dred  tolerably  intelligent  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  able  to 
**  ont  their  own  fodder/*  so  to  speak  ?  Oan  I  have  fiftj  ?  If  I  could  find 
twenty-five  able-bodied  men,  with  a  piixtnre  of  women  and  chQdren-^ 
good  things  in  the  family  relation,  I  think — I  conld  make  a  snooeMAil 
oommenoement  I  want  jon  to  let  me  know  whether  this  can  be  done  or 
not  This  is  the  practical  part  of  my  wish  to  see  yon.  These  are  sab- 
Jeots  of  very  great  importance — worthy  of  a  month's  stndy,  of  a  iQ>eeoh 
delivered  in  an  honr.  I  ask  yon,  then,  to  consider  seriously,  not  pertain- 
ing to  yourselves  merely,  nor  for  your  race  and  ours  for  the  present  time, 
but  as  one  of  the  things,  if  successfully  managed,  for  the  good  of  mankind 
— ^not  confined  to  the  present  generation,  but  as 

*^  From  age  to  age  descends  the  lay 
To  millions  yet  to  be, 
Till  far  its  echoes  roll  away 
Into  eternity." 

The  above  is  merely  given  as  the  substance  of  the  President's  remarks. 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  briefly  replied,  that  *^  they  would  hold 
a  consultation,  and  in  a  short  time  give  an  answer."  The  President  aaid, 
"  Take  your  full*time— >-no  hurry  at  all." 

The  delegation  then  withdrew. 

In  pig^suanoe  of  his  plans  of  colonization,  an  agreement 

was  entered  into  by  the  President,  September  12,  1862, 
with  A.  W.  Thompson,  for  the  setlement,  by  free  colored 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  of  a  tract  of  country 
within  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada — the  region  referred 
to  by  the  President  in  his  remarks  quoted  above ;  and  the 
Hon.  S.  E.  Pomeroy,  a  senator  from  Kansas,  proposed  to 
accompany  and  superintend  the  expedition.  The  sum  of 
twenty -five  thousand  dollars  was  advanced  to  him  from 
the  colonization  fund,  but  it  was  soon  after  discovered 
that  the  Government  of  New  Grenada  objected  to  the 
landing  of  these  emigrants  upon  its  temtory,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

In  April,  1863,  an  agreement  was  made  with  responsible 
and  highly  respectable  parties  in  NeAV  York  for  the  colo- 
nization of  He  a  Vache,  within  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  of 
which  a  favorable  grant  had  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment— and  which  was  represented  in  the  published  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  in  the  Department  of 
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the  Interior,  as  being  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  cotton  and  other  tropical  products,  and  as  eminently 
favorable  for  such  an  experiment.  The  Government 
agreed  to  pay  fifty  dollars  each  for  the  removal  of  the 
consenting  emigrants  thither — payment  to  be  made  on 
official  certificate  of  their  arrival.  The  contractors  fulfilled 
their- portion  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity,  and  to  the 
atmost  extent  of  their  ability  ;  but  after  an  expenditure 
of  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  representations  of  the  fertility  of  the  island  had  been 
utterly  unfounded,  and  that  the  enterprise  was  hopeless. 
The  agent  of  the  company,  moreover,  through  whom  the 
Government  had  made  the  original  contract,  proved  to  be 
utterly  untrustworthy  and  incapable,  and  was  removed. 
The  Government  at  last  brought  the  negroes  back  to  the 
United  States,  but  incurred  no  Additional  expense,  as  it 
declined  to  pay  the  contractors  the  stipulated  sum  for  the 
removal  of  the  emigrants,  or  to  reimburse  them  any  por- 
tion of  the  moneys  expended  in  the  enterprise. 

No  further  experiments  were  made  in  the  matter  of  col- 
onization ;  but  the  disposition  and  employment  of  the 
negroes  engaged  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  and  solicitude 
of  the  Government.  When  the  rebeUion  first  broke  out 
there  were  many  persons  who  insisted  upon  the  instant 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  their  employment  in  arms 
against  the  rebels  of  the  Southern  States.  Public  senti- 
ment, however,  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure.  The  Administration,  upon  its 
advent  to  power,  was  compelled  to  encounter  a  wide- 
spread distrust  of  its  general  purposes  in  regard  to  slavery, 
and  especial  pains  were  taken  by  the  agents  and  allies  of 
the  rebellion  to  alarm  the  sensitive  apprehensions  of  the 
Border  States  upon  this  subject.  The  President,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  that  unity 
of  sentiment  without  which  united  and  effective  action 
against  the  rebellion  was  felt  to  be  impossible,  to  exclude 
firom  the  contest  all  issues  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  to 
fasten  the  attention  and  thought  of  the  whole  country 
upon  the  paramount  end  and  aim  of  the  war — the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  Union  and  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.     How  steadily  and  carefully  this  policy 
was  pursued,  the  preceding  pages  of  this  record  will  show. 
But  as  the  war  went  on,  and  the  desperate  tenacity  of 
the  rebel  resistance  became  more  manifest — as  the  field 
of  operations,  both  military  and  political,  became  enlarged, 
and  the  elements  of  the  rebel  strength  were  better  under- 
stood, the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  slavery 
forced  itself  upon  the  people  and  the  Grovernment.     The 
legislation  of  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  represented  and 
embodied  these  advancing  phases  of  public  opinion.     At 
the  extra  session  of  1861  a  law  was  passed,  discharging 
from  slavery  every  slave  who  should  be  required  or  per- 
mitted by  his  master  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United- 
States,  or  to  be  employed  in  any  military  capacity  in  th^ 
rebel  service.     At  the  next  session  the  President  wai» 
authorized  to  employ  persons  of  African  descent  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  "in  such  manner  as  he  should 
judge  best  for  the  public  welfare,"  and  also  to  issue  ik 
proclamation  commanding  all  persons  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to 
tlieir  allegiance  ;  and  if  any  persons  so  Avarned  should  be 
found  in  rebellion  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proc- 
lamation, the  President  was  autliorized  to  set  free  their 
slaves.     Under  tliese  comprehensive  acts  the  President 
took  such  steps  on  tlie  subject  as  he  believed  the  necessities 
of  the  country  required,  and  as  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  country  would  sustain.     The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  and  measures 
were  adopted  soon  afterwards  to  provide  for  the  changes 
which  it  made  inevitable.     On  the  20th  of  January,  the 
Secretary  of  War  authorized  Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  enlist  volunteers  for  three  years,  and  to  in- 
clude persons  of  African  descent,  organized  into  a  separate 
corps.     In  April,  negro  troops  were  enlisted  by  Adjutant- 
General  Thomas  for  service  in  Arkansas,  and  on  the  16th 
of  that  month  he  issued  an  order  appointing  commissioners 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  policy  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  adopted  for  committing  the  protection  of  the 
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t>anks  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  negro  force.  On  the  22d 
>f  May,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
creating  a  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  for  all  matters 
relating  to  the  organization  of  colored  troops,  and  estab 
iisbing  rules  for  their  enlistment,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  to  command  them.  And  on  the  20th  of 
A.iigust,  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Judge- Advocate  General,  sent  to 
the  President  an  official  opinion,  to  the  eftect  that,  under 
She  laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  he  had  full  authority 
io  enlist  slaves  for  service  in  the  army  precisely  as  he 
night  enlist  any  other  persons— providing  for  corapensa- 
ion  to  loyal  owners  whose  property  might  thus  be  taken 
Tor  the  public  service. 

These  were  the  initial  steps  of  a  movement  for  the 
nnployment  of  negro  troops,  which  has  gone  forward 
iteadUy  ever  since,  until,  as  has  been  seen  from  the 
President's  Message,  over  one  hundred  thousand  negro 
soldiers  were  already  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
3ontributing  largely,  by  their  courage  and  good  conduct, 
to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  which  sought  the 
perpetual  enslavement  of  their  race.  The  popular  preju- 
iice  against  their  employment  in  the  army,  which  was 
90  potent  at  the  beginning,  gradually  gave  way,  even  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  to  a  more  just  estimate  of  the 
necessities  of  the  emergency  and  the  capacities  of  the 
negro  race.  And  what  was  of  still  more  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  people  of  the  slavehold- 
ing States  took  up  the  question  of  slavery  for  discussion 
and  practical  action,  as  one  in  which  their  own  well- 
being,  present  and  prospective,  was  deeply  involved. 
The  Union  party  in  every  Southern  State  favored  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  Missouri,  Maryland,  liOuisi- 
ana,  and  Arkansas,  measures  were  speedily  taken  for  the 
overthrow  of  an  institution  which  had  proved  so  detri- 
mental to  their  interests,  and  so  menacing  to  the  unity  of 
the  nation  and  the  stability  of  republican  institutions. 

In  all  of  them  Constitutional  Conventions  were  held, 
and  clauses  inserted  in  the  constitutions  which  were 
adopted,  utterly  abolishing  slavery  ;  and  these  constitu- 
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tions  were  all  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  with  th^^^ziaft 
following  results : — 

For.  AgalBBt 

Maryland 80,174  29,799 

Louisiana 6,836  1,566 

Arkansas 12,177  226 

Missouri 48,670  41,808 

In  the  latter  State,  the  Constitution  adopted  in  186^^^^SB6^ 
was,  by  a  new  Convention,  held  in  January,  1866,  revise^^^^gg^ 
and  amended,  and  submitted  to  the  populiar  vote  on  June^xx^^me 
6,  1865,  and  ratified  as  above. 
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CHAPTER   XVn. 

MILITABT  EVENTS  OP  THE  SPRINO  AND  SUMMER  OF   1864. 

Battlx  of  the  Oujvm, — ^Kilpateick's  Raid  on  RicnMOND. — Tira  Red 
RiTEB  Expedition. — The  Fobt  Pillow  Mabsaobe. — Rebel  Atbocities. 
«— Gknebal  Gbant's  Advance  ttpon  Richmond. — Battles  in  Mat. 

The  position  of  the  two  great  armies  of  the  United 
States  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1864  plainly  indicated 
that  the  main  interest  of  the  military  movements  of  the 
year  was  to  be  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  lay 
around  Culpepper  Court-House,  still  looking  towards 
Richmond  with  unfaltering  determination  ;  and  with  the 
great  Army  of  the  West,  which  was  gathering  around 
Chattanooga  for  its  long  and  perilous  southwand  march. 
During  the  month  of  January  little  was  done  anyvrhere 
except  to  prepare  for  the  coming  campaign.  Neither  of 
the  grand  armies  made  any  movement  during  February 
or  March,  but  some  smaller  expeditions  were  set  on 
foot. 

As  early  as  the  15th  of  December,  1863,  General  Gill- 
more,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  had 
applied  to  the  Government  for  permission  to  send  an 
expedition  into  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
supplies  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  January,  in  urging  the 
matter  still  further  upon  the  attention  of  General  Halleck, 
he  suggested  that  measures  might  be  also  inaugurated  for 
restoring  the  State  of  Florida  to  her  allegiance  under  the 
terms  of  the  President's  Proclamation.  General  Gillmore 
was  authorized  to  take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  he 
should  deem  proper ;  and  he  accordingly  organized  an 
expedition,  which  left  Port  Royal  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, under  General  Seymour,  and  was  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  General  Gillmore  himself— to  whom,  on 

33 
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fhe  ISth  of  Januaiy,  the  President  had  addressed  fhe 
following  letter: — 

lC^]or-General  Gillm obb  : 

I  understand  an  effort  is  being  made  by  some  wortb  j  gentlemen  to 
reoonstmct  a  legal  State  Gk>yemment  in  Florida.  Florida  k  In  yoor 
Department,  and  it  is  not  nnlikelj  yon  may  be  there  in  pereon*  I  luiTe 
glTen  ICv.  Hay  a^sommission  of  nu^jor,  and  sent  him  to  yoo,  with  eeeae 
blank-books  and  other  blanks,  to  aid  in  the  reconstmetion.  He  iriU  ex- 
plain as  to  the  manner  of  nsing  the  blanks,  and  also  my  general  Tiewi  o^ 
the  snl^ect.  It  is  desirable  for  all  to  co-operate,  bnt  if  irreoondlablis 
differences  of  opinion  shall  arise,  yon  are  master.  I  wish  the  thing  ^one 
in  the  most  speedy  way,  so  that  when  done  it  be  within  the  range  of  the 
late  proclamation  on  the  snl^t.  The  detail  labor  will,  of  eoore^  ham 
to  be  done  by  others;  bnt  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  yon  will  give  it 
•noh  general  sapervision  as  yon  can  find  consistent  with  yoor  mcn^ 
strictly  military  duties. 

Abbahav  Lnooui:' 

The  advance  i)ortion  of  the  expedition  reached  Jack- 
sonyille  on  the  8th  of  Febroaiy.  General  Oillmoie  M- 
torned  to  Port  Royal  on  the  16th,  leaying  the  command 
of  the  expedition  to  General  Seymonr.  The  first  open- 
tions  were  snccessfnl.  Near  Jacksonyille  one  hundred 
prisoners,  with  eight  pieces  of  serviceable  artillery,  fell 
into  our  hands,  and  expeditions  were  pushed  forward 
into  the  interior,  by  which  large  amounts  of  stores  and 
supplies  were  destroyed.  On  the  17th,  General  Seymour, 
with  five  thousand  men,  was  on  the  Florida^  Central 
Railroad,  about  forty-five  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Here 
they  remained  until  the  20th,  when  the  preparations  for 
a  movement  towards  Lake  City  were  completed.  The 
enemy  was  found  in  force,  a  little  before  reaching  Lake 
City,  at  Olustee,  a  small  station  on  the  railroad.  Thee^^ 
engagement  was  commenced  between  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers  and  our  advance.  The  fire  directed  against  onr^ 
men  was  so  hot  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  j 
then  we  brought  two  batteries  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  and. 
our  whole  force  became  engaged  with  more  than  twice 
their  number  of  the  rebels,  who  occupied  a  strong  poei' 
tion,  flanked  by  a  marsh.    Again  we  retreated,  taking 
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another  position ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
a  force  so  greatly  superior,  and,  after  a  battle  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  General  Seymour  retired,  leaving 
his  dead  and  severely  wounded  on  the  field.  Five  guns 
were  lost,  and  about  a  thousand  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  General  Sherman,  with  a  strong 
force,  set  out  from  Vicksburg,  in  light  marching  order, 
and  moved  eastward.  Shortly  after,  a  cavalry  expedi- 
tion, under  General  Smith,  set  out  from  Memphis,  to 
work  its  way  southeastward,  and  join  Sherman  some- 
where on  the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  By 
the  18th,  Smith  had  accomplished  nearly  one-half  of  his 
proposed  march,  but  soon  after  found  the  enemy  concen- 
trated in  superior  force  in  his  front.  Finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  proceed,  he  fell  back,  destroying  the  bridges  on 
the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  his  retreat.  There 
was  continual  skirmishing,  but  no  decisive  battle,  during 
the  retreat,  which  lasted  until  the  25th,  when  the  expe- ' 
dition  accomplished  its  return  to  Memphis.  Much  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  enemy  by  the  destruction  of  property, 
but  the  main  object  of  making  a  junction  with  Sherman 
failed.  Sherman  went  as  far  east  as  Meridian,  almost  on 
the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  after  de- 
stroying large  quantities  of  rebel  stores,  and  breaking 
their  lines  of  communication,  he  returned  to  Vicksburg. 

Another  enterprise  was  a  raid  upon  Richmond,  made 
by  a  large  cavalry  force  under  General  Kilpatrick. 
Leaving  his  camp  on  the  28th  of  February,  he  crossed 
the  Rapidan,  gained  the  rear  of  Lee's  army  without  being 
discovered,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond.  A  detachment  under  Colonel  Dahlgren  was 
sent  from  the  main  body  to  Frederick's  Hall,  on  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad.  The  road  was  torn  up  for 
some  distance  ;  then  the  James  River  Canal  was  struck, 
and  six  grist-mills,  whicli  formed  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  supply  for  the  Confederate  army,  were  destroyed.  Sev- 
eral locks  on  the  canal  were  blown  up,  and  other  dam- 
age done.     Dahlgren' s  main  body  then  pressed  onward  to 
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wards  Riohmond,  and  eame  within  three  miled  of  the  dtj, 
when,  encountering  a  Confederate  force,  it  was  compelled 
to  withdraw,  Dahlgren  himself  being  killed-,  aadia  kurge 
part  of  his  force  captured.  Kilpatrick,  meanwhile, 
pressed  onward  to  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  and  thence 
to  Beaver  Dam,  near  wlu^re  the  two  lines  of  railway  irom 
Richmond,  those  running  to  Gordonsville  and  Freder> 
icksburg,  cross.  Here  the  railway  was  torn  up,  and  the 
telegraph  line  cut,  and  the  cavalry  pushed  Grf;raight  on 
towards  Richmond.  They  reached  the  outer  line  of 
fortifications  at  a  little  past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  Isk 
of  March,  about  tliree  and  a  half  mUes  from  the  city. 
These  were  fairly  passed,  and  the  second  line,  a  mile 
nearer,  was  reached,  and  a  desultory  lire  was  kept  up  tar 
some  hours.  Towards  evening  Kilpatrick  withdretv,  and 
encamped  six  miles  from  the  city.  In  the  night  an 
artillery  attack  was  made  upon  the  camp,  and  our  troops 
retired  still  farther,  and  on  the  following  morning  took 
up  their  line  of  march  down  the  Peninsula  towards 
Williamsburg.  Several  miles  of  railway  connection  of 
great  imi>ortance  to  the  enemy  were  interrapted,  stores  to 
the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars  were  destroyed, 
and  some  hundreds  of  prisoners  were  captured,  aa  the 
result  of  this  expedition. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  General  Banks  organized 
an  expedition  Avith  all  the  available  force  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  his  department,  to  move  up  the  Red  River  as 
far  as  Shreveport,  when*  the  rebels  had  large  supplies, 
and  where  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  joined  by 
General  Steele,  with  the  forcf»s  which  he  could  collect  in 
Arkansas,  when  the  combined  armies  would  be  power- 
ful enough  to  sweep  aw^iy  all  rebel  opposition  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  if  not  in  Texas. 

A  force  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  under  command  of 
General  A.  J.  Smith,  left  Vicksburg  on  the  10th  of 
March  in  twenty  transports,  and,  having  joined  the  fleet, 
proceeded  up  the  Red  River.  This  portion  of  the  expe- 
dition met  with  a  decided  success  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
De  Russey  by  storm,  with  but  little  loss,  by  which  cap- 
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tore  the  riyer  was  opened  to  the  fleet  as  far  as  Alexan- 
dria,  where  the  whole  expedition  was  anited  under  com- 
mand of  General  Banks.  On  the  26th  of  March  they 
moved  forward,  meeting  with  uninterrupted  success,  as  far 
as  Natchitoches,  some  eighty  miles  above  Alexandria.  But 
at  Sabine  Cross-^Roads,  about  twenty  miles  foxther  up, 
they  found  the  rebel  army  posted,  under  the  command  of 
General  Dick  Taylor.  This  resistance  had  not  been  anti- 
cipated :  the  army  was  not  marching  compactly,  nor  could 
the  gunboats  be  of  any  assistance,  on  account  of  the  dis^ 
tance  of  the  river  from  the  road. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  Thirteenth  Corps  of  our 
axmy,  being  too  far  in  advance  to  receive  proper  support, 
was  attacked  by  the  rebels  in  superior  force  and  driven 
back  upon  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  had  formed  in  line 
of  battlg,  and  which  repulsed  the  advancing  enemy  with 
great  slaughter.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  8th  of 
April.  That  night  General  Banks  determined  to  fall 
back  to  Pleasant  Hill,  at  which  point  two  other  divisions, 
under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  had  arrived.  Here  our 
forces  were  attacked,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day.  The  rebels  at  first  gained  some  advan- 
tage, pressing  the  Nineteen tli  Corps  back  up  a  hill, 
behind  the  crest  of  which  lay  General  Smith's  troops,  by 
whose  unexpected  and  destructive  fire  the  rebel  lines  of 
battle,  as  they  came  over  the  crest,  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested. A  rapid  charge  of  the  Union  troops  put  the  rebels 
entirely  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  several  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  many  hundred  prisoners,  and  some  guns, 
most  of  which,  however,  had  been  taken  from  us  by  the 
rebels  the  day  before. 

Our  own  army,  however,  was  so  shattered  in  the  two 
battles,  that  General  Banks  ordered  a  retreat  of  the  entire 
force  to  Grand  Ecore,  some  forty  miles  below.  The 
water  in  the  Red  River  being  unusually  low,  and  falling, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  fleet,  and  with  it 
the  aurhiy,  still  farther  down  the  river  to  Alexandria.  On 
the  way  down,  the  gunboat  Eastpori  having  got  aground, 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  was  blown  up. 
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General  Steele,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  Gen- 
eral Banks,  was  himself  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Little 
Rock,  which  he  reached  without  much  fighting,  but  with 
the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  material. 

The  water  in  the  Red  River  continued  to  fall  until  it 
was  found  that  there  was  not  water  enough  on  the  falls 
at  Alexandria  to  allow  the  gunboats  to  pass  over.  The 
rebels  were  enabled  to  throw  forces  below,  so  as  to  impede 
the  communication  with  the  army  by  the  river,  and  as 
it  became  evident  that  the  army  must  retreat  still  far- 
ther, the  gravest  apprehensions  were  felt  lest  the  whole 
fleet  of  twelve  gunboats  should  be  of  necessity,  aban- 
doned to  the  rebels,  or  blown  up.  In  this  extremity,  a 
plan  was  devised  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  of  the 
Fourth  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  Acting  Engineer  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps,  of  building  a  series  of  dams  on  the  falls, 
by  which  to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  to  allow  the  gun- 
boats to  pass  over.  The  plan  was  ridiculed  by  some  of 
the  best  engineers ;  but  under  the  approval  of  Commo- 
dore Porter,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  and  General 
Banks,  it  was  tried  with  perfect  success.  The  dams  were 
built  within  ten  days,  and  all  the  gunboats  brought  safely 
over.  Commodore  Porter,  in  his  report,  says,  ''Words 
are  inadequate  to  express  the  admiration  I  feel  for  Col- 
onel Bailey.  *  *  *  Leaving  out  his  ability  as  an  engineer 
and  the  credit  he  has  conferred  upon  the  country,  he  has 
saved  the  Union  a  valuable  fleet,  worth  nearly  $2,000,000, 
and  has  deprived  the  enemy  of  a  triumph  which  would 
have  emboldened  them  to  carry  on  this  war  a  year  or 
two  longer."  Colonel  Bailey  was  at  once  appointed  by 
the  President  a  brigadier-general  for  these  distinguished 
services. 

After  this  escape,  the  fleet  and  the  army  retreated 
down  the  river.  The  fleet  lost  two  small  gunboats  by 
rebel  batteries  on  the  way  down ;  but  the  army,  though 
attacked  several  times,. repulsed  the  rebels  with  consider- 
able loss,  and  crossed  the  Atchafalaya  in  safety,  on  the 
19th  of  May. 

About  the  time  of  the  check  which  General  Banks  re- 
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ceived  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  the  arms  of  the  Union 
met  with  reverses  in  two  other  quarters.  One  of  these 
was  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  12th  of  April,  by  a  rebel  force  under  General  Forrest, 
a  capture  marked  in  the  history  of  the  war  by  the  atro- 
cious butchery  of  the  garrison  after  the  surrender  of  the 
place.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  about  six  hun- 
dred men  under  command  of  Major  Boyd,  who  was 
killed  near  the  close  of  the  fight.  Of  these  six  hundred 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  colored  troops.  The 
attack  was  commenced  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  gar- 
rison were  driven  from  some  outworks  into  the  fort 
itself,  which  they  defended  with  the  assistance  of  a  gun- 
boat, till  about  four  p.  m.,  when  the  rebels  made  a  final 
charge  upon  the  fort  from  positions  which  they  had  occu- 
pied by  taking  advantage  of  a  flag  of  truce  sent  to  the 
fort  to  demand  its  surrender,  and  carried  its  defences  by 
storm.  The  garrison  thereupon  threw  down  theh-  arms 
and  surrendered,  but  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood  until 
but  few  were  left  alive.  Some  were  forced  to  stand  up 
in  line  and  were  then  shot.  Some  were  shot  when  lying 
wounded  on  the  ground.  Women  and  children  were 
shot  or  cut  to  pieces.  The  huts  in  which  the  sick  and 
wounded  had  taken  refuge  were  fired  over  their  heads, 
and  there  were  stories  of  even  darker  cruelties  than  these. 
Of  the  white  oflicers  who  commanded  the  colored  troops, 
but  two  were  left  alive,  and  these  were  wounded.  Of  the 
garrison  there  were  left  thirty-six  white  men  and  twenty- 
one  negroes,  and  forty  were  carried  off  as  prisoners.  Some 
of  the  negroes  saved  their  lives  by  feigning  death  and 
digging  out  from  the  thin  covering  of  earth  which  the 
rebels  had  thrown  over  their  victims. 

The  news  of  this  atrocity  excited  the  deepest  horror 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  was  a  general  call  for 
retaliation.  In  order  to  have  an  authentic  statement  of 
the  facts.  Congress  passed  resolutions  directing  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  investigate  the  mat 
ter.  Tlie  committee  sent  two  of  its  members,  Senator 
Wade  and  Mr.  Gooch,  to  the  spot.     They  examined  many 
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witnesses,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  made  their  report,  with 
the  testimony  which  they  had  taken.  The  report  showed 
that  this  proceeding  of  the  rebels  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
policy  deliberately  adopted,  in  the  expectation  of  driving 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Union  armies  not  only  the  negroes, 
but  also  the  "home-made  Yankees,"  as  they  termed  the 
loyal  Southerners, 

The  massacre  was  referred  to  by  the  President  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  Fair, 
in  Baltimore,  while  it  was  still  under  investigation,  and 
he  then  said  that  if  the  massacre  was  proved  to  have  been 
committed,  retribution  should  surely  come ;  nor  was  this 
the  first  time  that  the  question  of  retaliation  had  been 
brought  to  his  attention.  In  fact,  as  early  as  July,  1863, 
the  subject  had  been  considered,  and  the  conclumon 
which  was  then  arrived  at  was  announced  in  the  follow- 
ing Greneral  Order : — 

BxxcmTS  Mahbioh,  Wabiiinotox,  July  8Q1, 1S68L 
It  is  the  dotv  of  every  GovemraeDt  to  give  protection  to  its  citizens,  of 
whatever  class,  color,  or  coDdition,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  duly 
organized  as  soldiers  in  the  public  service.  The  law  of  nations  and  the 
usages  and  customs  of  war,  as  carried  on  by  civilized  powers,  permit  no 
distinction  as  to  color  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as  pnbUo 
enemies.  To  sell  or  enslave  any  captured  person,  on  account  of  his  color 
and  for  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism,  and 
a  crime  against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  give  the  same  protection  to 
all  its  soldiers ;  and  if  the  enemy  shall  sell  or  enslave  any  one  because  of 
his  color,  the  otience  shall  be  punished  by  retaliation  niH)n  the  enemy^s 
prisoners  in  our  possession. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United  States  killed 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  rebel  soldier  sliall  be  executed  ;  and  for 
every  one  enslaved  by  the  enemy  or  sold  into  slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  shall 
be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  the  public  works,  and  continued  at  such  labor 
until  the  other  shall  bo  released  and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  Abb^ham  LiNCOLsr. 

But  whether  from  the  Pre^dent's  tenderness  of  heart, 
which  made  it  very  hard  for  him  to  order  the  execution 
of  a  rebel  soldier  who  had  himself  done  no  special  wrong, 
even  in  retaliation  for  such  barbarities  as  this  at  Fort  Pil- 
low, or  from  some  other  cause,  the  tirst  part  of  this  order 
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uras  never  executed.  The  latter  part  of  it  was  once  carried 
into  effect  with  excellent  results  by  General  Butler  during 
the  si^e  of  Petersburg.  Having  learned  that  some  of  our 
colored  troops,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  not 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  were  made  to  work  by  the 
rebels  on  their  fortifications,  he  at  once  took  a  number  of 
rebel  oflScers  and  set  them  at  work  upon  the  canal,  which 
he  was  digging  at  Dutch  Gap,  where  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  which  the  rebels  kept  up  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  work.  This  treatment  proved 
speedily  eflTectual.  Our  colored  soldiers  were  relieved 
from  their  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  the  rebel  officers 
were  withdrawn  from  their  exposed  position  and  their 
weary  labors. 

Another  similar  action  led  to  a  similar  result.  The 
rebels  at  Charleston,  desirous  of  checking  the  fire  of  the 
** swamp  angel"  and  oth^r  guns,  which  were  making  the 
city  uninhabitable,  placed  some  of  our  officers  within 
reach  of  the  shells,  and  notified  our  forces  that  they  had 
done  so.  On  our  part  a  number  of  rebel  officers  of  equal 
rank  were  immediately  taken  thither  and  also  placed  un- 
der fiire.  The  only  result  was  the  exchange  of  the  officers, 
and  the  rebels  did  not  undertake  again  to  defend  them- 
selves in  that  way. 

Port  Pillow  was  not  the  only  case  of  such  atrocities  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels.  A  somewhat  similar  affair  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  April  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  capture  of 
Plymouth  on  the  Roanoke  River,  where  a  company  of  loyal 
North  Carolinians  and  some  negro  troops  were  also  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  after  the  surrender.  The  capture  was 
mainly  effected  by  the  success  of  a  rebel  iron-clad,  the  Albe- 
marlCj  which  was  able  to  destroy  some  of  our  gunboats, 
and  drive  others  down  the  river,  the  commander  of  the 
Miami,  Lieutenant  Plusser,  being  killed  by  the  rebound  of 
a  shell,  which  he  had  himself  fired  against  the  iron  sides 
of  the  rebel  vessel.  Our  fleet  being  driven  down  the 
river,  communication  with  our  garrison  in  Plymouth  was 
cut  off,  and  the  place,  being  attacked  by  a  heavy  rebel 
toT^  was  surrendered,  after  a  gallant  defence  for  four  days, 


bgr  ilB  commaiideiv  Ctenenl  WeaBd8»  viOl  ilB 
fifteen  hundred  nen  and  twenly-fiTe  guns.    Hie  i 
tins  soooess  was  to  tender  tiie  wiUidimwnl  of  our  troopn 
fiom  odier  places  in  Nmth  Carolina  inerittUe.    The 
Albemarle  hail  finr  a  tine  complete  cuntrol  of  the  tiver^. 
hot  coming  down  into  the  Sound,  she  was  attacked  hf^ 
fluee  €i  onr  wooden  gonboats,  and  in  a  gallant  fight  wai» 
80  injured  as  to  be  compelled  to  betake  herself  up  fh^ 
tiFcr  again  to  PlTmonth,  which  she  never  left  afterwnida^ 
beiiig  sonk  at  her  mooringSi  on  the  njght  of  the  97th  eC 
October  following^  hy  a  toipedo-boat,  commanded 
Lientenant  Cashing. 

In  these  smaller  affidrsi  the  rebels  had  been  able  to  { 
some  saccessesy  owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by  < 
Gruit,  of  concentnting  oor  forces  from  all  quarters 
strengthen  the  two  great  armies  whose  movemente 
to  grind  the  Confederacy  to  jwwder. 

Genend  Grant,  having  Iwen  appdnted  to  the  con 
<^  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  went  to  NashvilL^ 
where  he  issued  an  order  annonncing  his  assumption^ 
the  command.    After  making  what  arrangements 
necessary  with  reference  to  the  Western  army,  whidi 
left  under  the  command  of  General  Sherman,  he 
eastward,  to  condact  in  -person  the  camjMdgn  agali 


General  Lee.  The  prejxarations  for  the  coming 
paign  took  time,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  day  of  VOZ^f 
that  all  thinfrs  were  ready  for  the  forward  moveme: 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  remained  under  the  sf 
command  of  General  Meade,  and  lay  about  Culpei  _ 
Court-House.  General  Bumside  had  been  collectin;;SS!3(  ^ 
strong  force,  in  good  part  colored  troops,  at  Annapo^^*^ 
Another  strong  force  was  under  the  command  of  Q^^'^ 
eral  Butler  and  General  Smith,  at  Yorktown,  and  yet  ^^  ^ 
other,  not  so  strong,  under  Grenend  Sigel,  at  Winches^P**"* 
Bumside"  s  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  passed  throc=:===%' 
Washington  on  the  23d  of  April  to  a  position  whc — ^3K» 
they  could  follow  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  a  sl^*^ 
distance  —  and  all  things  were  thus  now  ready  Ar 
the  great  advance.     At  this  time  the  following 
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Nspondence  passed  between  the  President  and  General 
rant:— 

SzBOumni  Humoir,  WAianroTOX,  ApHl  80, 1861 
e«t.-C^eral  Gbamt  : 

]9ot  expecting  to  see  joa  before  the  spring  campaign  opens,  I  wish  to 
press  in  this  way  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what  70a  have  done  up  to 
ia  time,  so  far  as  I  understand  it. 

The  particulars  of  your  plans  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know.  Ton 
e  yigilant  and  self-reliant ;  and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wish  not  to  obtrude 
17  restraints  or  constraints  upon  70U.  While  I  am  ver7  anxious  that 
17  great  disaster  or  capture  of  our  men  in  great  number  shall  be  avoided, 
Inow  that  these  points  are  less  likel7  to  escape  your  attention  than  they 
ould  be  mine.  If  there  be  any  thing  wanting  which  is  within  my  power 
give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it. 

And  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LiNGOLir. 


GRANT'S  REPLY, 

;a]>^uabtos  a 
CuLrxPFKB  CousT-Hom,  May  \  1861 


Hx^^uABTSMjiBmn^or  tr  UinTiiD  Statbs,  ) 


n  Pbbsident: 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  The  confidence 
m  express  for  the  future  and  satisfaction  for  the  past,  in  my  military 
inintstration,  is  acknowledged  with  pride.  It  shall  be  my  earnest 
deavor  that  you  and  the  country  shall  not  be  disappointed.  From  my 
«t  entrance  into  the  volunteer  service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day, 
liave  never  had  cause  of  complaint ;  have  never  expressed  or  implied  a 
mplaint  against  the  Administration,  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  throw- 
g  any  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting  what 
rpeared  to  be  my  duty. 

Indeed,  since  the  promotion  which  placed  me  in  command  of  all  the 
miei,  and  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  and  importance  of  success, 
have  been  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  every  thing  asked  for 
IS  been  yielded,  without  even  an  explanation  being  asked.  Should  my 
ccess  be  less  than  I  deserve  and  expect,  the  least  I  can  say  is,  the  fault 
not  with  yon. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Gbakt,  Lieut.- OtfMtal, 

The  interest  and  anxiety  with  which  the  people  watched 
>r  the  approaching  movement  of  the  anny  was  very  deep. 
or  did  it  content  itself  with  mere  watchfulness.  It  took 
le  right  direction  of  work,  and  from  every  quarter  the 
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hands  of  the  Ooyemment  were  stayed  up  by  the  wiUincs 
hearts  of  the  people. 

As  one  instance  of  the  desire  to  help,  which  was  ni::^'x* 
versally  felt,  we  may  mention  the  offer  of  Colonel  F.  Jt^. 
Loomis,  of  New  London,  to  garrison  Fort  Tmmbull  wi^^fci 
citizen  soldiers  for  one  hundred  days,  at  his  own  expeni^B^ 
thus  releasing  the  veterans,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  ^o 
go  to  the  front. 

The  President  replied  to  this  offer  as  follows  :--t 

EzaonnTB  SCaxuom,  WA—UKwdit,  Map  U^  ISf^t^ 
Mt  Dbab  Sis: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jonr  oommonicatioia.  toi 
the  28th  April,  in  which  yon  offer  to  replace  the  present  garriaon  at  ^oxt 
Trnmhull  with  volanteera,  which  you  propose  to  raise  at  your  own  4^^' 
pcnse.  While  It  seems  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  accept  this  propo8iti<>  ^^ 
on  account  of  the  special  duties  now  devolving  upon  the  garrison  me^^" 
tioned,  I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  such  a  meritorious  instance  of  individo^^^  ^ 

patriotism.    Permit  me,  for  the  Government,  to  express  my  cordial  thtnl^^^^ 
to  you  for  this  generous  and  publio-spirited  offer,  which  is  worthy  of  not^^^"^ 
among  the  many  calied  forth  in  these  times  of  national  trial. 
I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant^ 

A.  Luroou. 

F.  B.  LooMis,  Esq. 

It  was  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  May,  that  the  forward  f^ 

inarch  of  the  army  began,  and  the  Rapidan  was  crossed  ^e 

without  opposition  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  by  the  ::,, 

fords  lying  to  the  east  of  Lee's  position.    Genend  Grant,  ^ 

recognizing  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  lay  -^ 

not  in  the  fortifications  of  Richmond,  but  in  the  ranks  of 
Lee's  army,  aimed  to  place  himself  upon  the  southern 
communications  of  that  army,  and  by  heavy  blows  to 
destroy  it.  And  with  the  yery  commencement  of  this 
movement  he  forced  Lee  to  leave  the  intrenched  lijie  be- 
hind which  he  had  so  long  faced  the  gathering  storfti,  and 
make  haste  to  attack  his  foe  before  he  had  reached  his 
rear.    This  he  at  once  did,  and  on  Thursday  the  battles  j 

of  the  Wilderness  began.  The  character  of  the  ground 
gave  every  advantage  to  the  rebels.  It  was  all  overgrown 
with  scrub  pines,  with  but  few  roads  leading  through  it 


^ 
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They  knew  the  ground  thoroxighly,  and  their  movements 
could  be  made  unseen,  while  the  dense  woods  made  cav- 
alry and  artillery  almost  useless.  Lee's  first  eflfort  was  to 
break  through  our  lines  between  our  centre  under  War- 
ren and  our  left  under  Hancock,  but  by  great  exertions 
this  was  prevented,  and  night  came  without  any  sub- 
stantial result.  With  the  morning  of  Friday,  General 
Grant  assumed  the  offensive,  and  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed 
and  flowed  throughout  the  day.  On  our  left,  Hancock's 
successes  in  the  morning  were  lost  again  by  noon,  but  a 
heavy  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  him  in  the  afternoon  was 
successfully  repulsed.  On  our  right  no  material  advan- 
tage of  position  was  gained  during  the  day ;  but  the  death 
of  General  Wadsworth,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
was  a  heavy  loss  to  us,  and  by  a  furious  assault,  just 
before  night,  the  rebels  succeeded  in  breaking  our  lines, 
capturing  General  Thomas  Seymour,  and  many  of  his 
men.  The  lines  were,  however,  speedily  re-established. 
The  result  was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  General  Grant, 
as  the  rebels  had  failed  to  thoroughly  break  his  lines  or 
disable  him  for  the  forward  movement  which,  on  Satur- 
day night,  after  a  day  of  skirmishing  without  any  general 
engagement,  he  undertook,  aiming  at  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House.  The  rebels,  however,  becoming  aware  of  his 
movement,  moved  likewise,  and,  having  the  shorter  line, 
gained  the  position  first,  and  held  it  against  our  attack 
during  the  hours  of  Sunday,  our  lines  being  formed  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Spottsylvania.  Monday  was 
a  day  of  skirmishing,  sadly  marked  for  us,  however,  by 
Ifhe  death  of  General  Sedgwick,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  Night  found  the  two  armies  facing  each 
Other,  each  behind  temporary  breastworks,  each  watchful, 
each  determined. 

•  The  news  of  the  movement  of  the  army  was  not  made 
public  until  Friday  morning.  The  vital  importance  of 
fts  results  was  everywhere  felt.  All  eyes  were  at  once 
intent  upon  those  bloody  fields,  all  ears  eager  for  informa- 
tion of  what  was  going  on  there  ;  and  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  North  went  up  to  God,  earnest,  fer- 
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vent,  full  of  faith,  that  He  would  bless  the  righteoiUB 
cause. 

Official  bulletins  were  given  to  the  public  of  the  resulJte 
of  the  different  days'  operations  as  they  slowly  becar^ne 
known.    And  on  Tuesday  morning  all  hearts  were  thrill  ^^ 
with  joy  by  the  following  official  announcement  from  ^ — -^ft 
President : — 

ExEourmB  Makbtok,  Wasbikotox,  May  9,  ISMBiMMi. 
To  the  Friendi  of  Union  and  Liberty : 

Enough  is  known  of  army  operations,  within  the  last  ^ve  dayw.      ■■,  to 
claim  our  special  gratitude  to  God.    While  what  remains  undone  (b* 

mands  our  most  sincere  prayers  to  and  reliance  upon  Him  (without  w. 
all  effort  is  vain),  I  recommend  tliat  all  patriots  at  their  homes,  in 
places  of  public  worship,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  unite  in 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

Abbahax  LiKoot^^ar. 

Accompanying  this  recommendation  were  publisKned 
bulletins  of  the  results  up  to  Saturday,  the  retiring-    ot 
the  rebels  from  General  Grant's  front,  and  the  marckm.  of 
our  army  towards  Spottsylvania,    The  news  spread  gmrest 
joy  everywhere,  and  that  night  a  crowd  of  several  tlm^ou^ 
sand  people  marched  to  the  White  House  to  serenade    the 
President,  who,  being  called  for,  came  out  and  spok^  as 
follows : — 

Fkllow-Citizens  : — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  complir^enl 
of  this  call,  though  I  apprehend  it  is  owing  more  to  the  good  x:»^^9 
received  to-day  from  the  army,  than  to  a  desire  to  see  me.     I  am  ii»<3ecd 
very  grateful  to  the  brave  men  who  have  been  struggling  with  the  e^»^®y 
in  the  field,  to  their  noble  commanders  who  have  directed  them^  ^ 
especially  to  our  Maker.     Our  commanders  are  following  up  their  w^^c^^ 
ries  resolutely  and  successfully.     I  think,  without  knowing  the  pa^^*^^^^ 
lars  of  the  plans  of  General  Grant,  that  what  has  been  accomplish*-  ^* 
of  more  importance  than  at  first  appears.     1  believe,  I  know  (ai*-^*"* 
especially  grateful  to  know)  that  General  Grant  has  not  been  jostft  -^  *" 
his  purposes,  that  he  has  made  all  his  points,  and  to-day  he  is  on  hk  ^  "^^ 
as  he  purposed  before  he  moved  his  armies.     I  will  volunteer  to  s&y^  ^^ 
I  am  very  glad  at  what  has  happened,  but  there  is  a  great  detd  still     ^^  ^^ 
done.     While  we  are  grateful  to  all  the  brave  men  and  officers  fc^^  ^"^ 
events  of  the  past  few  days,  we  should,  above  all,  be  verj*  grate^«^  ^ 
Almighty  God,  who  gives  us  victory. 

There  is  enough  yet  before  us  requiring  all  loyal  men  and  patriot*  ^ 
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perform  their  share  of  the  labor  and  follow  the  example  of  the  modeei 
General  at  the  head  of  onr  armies,  and  sink  all  personal  consideration 
for  the  sake  of  the  coantry.  I  commend  jon  to  keep  joarselves  in  the 
same  tranqnil  mood  that  is  characteristic  of  that  brave  and  loyal  man. 
I  have  said  more  than  I  expected  when  I  came  before  yon.  Repeating  my 
thanks  for  this  call,  I  bid  yon  good-by. 

While  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
WfW  the  chief  point  of  interest,  it  was  not  the  only 
one.  On  Wednesday,  May  4th,  General  Butler  having 
put  his  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of  transports,  made  a  rapid 
move  up  the  James  Kiver  and  occupied  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  Hundred,  on  both  sides  of  the  Appomattox 
BSver,  across  which  pontoons  were  thrown — while  Gen- 
eral Eautz,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  left 
Suffolk  upon  a  raid  on  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Rail- 
road— which  he  succeeded  in  cutting  by  destroying  some 
bridges.  General  Butler  also  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
railroad  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent for  a  time  the  sending  of  re-enforcements  to  General 
Lee  from  the  forces  that  were  south  of  Richmond  under 
Beauregard. 

(General  Grant,  meantime,  had  not  been  content  with 
merely  pounding  against  Lee's  front  with  men  and  with 
guns,  of  wliich  he  was  now  able  to  employ  more  than  in 
the  battles  of  the  Wilderness.  He  also  dispatched  his  cav- 
alry under  General  Sheridan  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
rebels,  on  the  lOth  of  May,  which,  reaching  the  railroads, 
made  an  immense  destruction  of  supplies  prepared  for 
Lee's  army,  and  of  locomotives  and  cars  for  their  trans- 
portation, and  which,  on  the  11th,  routed  the  rebel  cav- 
alry under  General  Stuart,  at  Yellow  Tavern,  in  which 
engagement  Stuart  was  killed ;  and,  pressing  on  yet  nearer 
Richmond  and  over  the  first  line  of  the  works  around  the 
city,  he  turned  off  to  the  east,  and  crossing  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  reached  Fortress  Monroe  with  little  loss,  having  in- 
fliicted  great  damage  on  the  enemy. 

The  lOth  and  11th  of  May  were  days  of  hard  fighting 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  of  heavy  losses  and  par- 
tial successes  for  both  sides,  and  of  attacks  met  .ind  re- 
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pnlsed,  with  the  employment  of  all  the  resources  of  both 
armies  ;  and  the  dispatches  which  General  Grant  sent  to 
Washington  on  the  night  of  the  11th  summed  up  the 
results  as  follows : — 

We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  heavy  fighting.  The  result 
to  this  time  is  much  in  onr  favor.  Our  losses  have  been  heavy,  as  well 
as  those  of  Die  enemy.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be  greater. 
We  have  taken  over  five  thousand  prisoners  in  battle,  while  he  has  taken 
from  us  but  few,  except  stragglers.  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line, 
if  it  takes  all  summer. 

The  early  light  of  the  next  morning  brought  results 
yet  more  in  our  favor ;  for  with  the  break  of  day,  Han* 
cock,  now  on  our  right,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
rebel  intrenchments,  and  stormed  over  them,  capturing 
several  thousand  prisoners,  including  two  generals,  to- 
gether with  thirty  or  forty  cannon,  only  eighteen  of  which, 

however,  he  was  able  to  hold.    For  Lee,  stung  to  the  « 

quick  by  this  deadly  blow,  gathered  all  his  forces  to  re*  -- 

take  the  position,  and  five  desperate  charges  upon  it  dur  - 

ring  the  day  covered  the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded^  ^ 

until,  when  the  battle  was  over,  nearly  a  thousand  rebel  -t 

dead  lay  within  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  in  front  of  the  e 

works.    The  utmost  exertions  of  the  rebels  were  in  vain,  ^ 

however,  and  they  sullenly  withdrew  to  another  posi-  — • 

tion.     A  storm  now  set  in  and  enforced  quiet  on  both  -^ 

armies  for  several  days.     During  this  time  General  But-  — ^ 

ler  moved  forward  towards  Fort  Darling,  but  on  the  16th  -C 

day  of  May  lie  met  with  a  heavy  blow  from  the  rebels,  «j 

who  took  advantage  of  a  fog  to  make  a  successful  attack,  «t 

driving  him  from  the  railroad  and  forcing  him  to  return  •^ 

to  his  lines  at  Bermuda  Hundred.    General  Sigel,  too,  who  ^^ 

had  marched  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  met  by  a  ^ 

superior  force  under  General  Imbden,  and  driven  back  -^ 

with  a  loss  of  five  guns.     General  Kautz,  however,  with  ^ 
his  cavalry,  having  returned  from  his  first  successful  raid, 
set  out  upon  a  second  one  towards  the  Danville  road, 
which  he  also  succeeded  in  injuring  to  some  extent. 

The  Government  strained  every  nerve  to  send  forward 
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re-enforcements  to  General  Grant,  and  on  the  18th  the 
fighting  in  front  of  Spottsylvania  was  renewed.  On  the 
19th  the  rebels  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  upon  our  right  by 
making  an  unexpected  attack,  in  which  some  of  our  newly 
arrived  regiments  suffered  severely.  This  was  an  attempt 
of  the  rebels  to  cut  our  communications,  but  they  failed 
entirely  in  doing  so. 

They  had,  however,  by  this  time  thrown  up  intrench- 
ments  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  General  Grant 
determined  again  to  make  a  flanking  movement  by  the 
left. 

The  movement  was  at  once  perceived  by  General  Lee, 
and  when  our  forces  arrived  at  the  North  Anna  river,  the 
rebels  were  already  there.  They  were  not,  however, 
able  to  prevent  our  forces  from  crossing  the  river,  and 
Inflicting  a  severe  blow  upon  the  enemy  in  the  crossing. 
After  crossing,  however,  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army 
was  discovered  to  have  taken  so  strong  a  position  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers,  that  General 
Grant  again  deemed  it  wise  not  to  make  a  direct  attack, 
but  to  repeat  his  flanking  movement. 

The  army  was  accordingly  withdrawn  without  loss 
from  Lee's  front  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  May  26th,  and, 
moving  again  by  the  left,  crossed  the  Pamunkey,  but 
was  again  confronted  by  the  rebel  army,  which,  after 
some  severe  fighting,  again  made  a  stand  at  Coal  Harbor. 
While  here,  one  corps  of  General  Butler's  army,  under 
General  Smith,  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Tlius  re-enforced,  a  violent  but  unsuccessful  attack 
was  made  upon  the  rebel  intrenchments  on  the  3d  of 
June,  and,  after  heavy  losses,  the  attack  was  abandoned. 
Repeated  efforts,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  to 
turn  our  left,  and  to  break  up  the  communication  which 
had  been  formed  with  the  White  House,  on  the  Pamun- 
key river,  also  failed  as  signally.  And  both  armies  thus 
remained  for  several  days,  watching  each  other  sleep- 
■lessly,  and  each  preferring  to  receive  rather  than  to  make 
an  attack. 

Other  co-operative  movements  went  on  during  all  this 
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time.  In  Western  Virginia,  Gteneral  Averill  had  made 
quite  a  successful  raid  upon  the  railroads.  In  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  where  General  Hunter  had  taken  com- 
mand in  place  of  General  Sigel,  our  forces  won  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Piedmont  over  the  rebels  under  GFenerals 
Jones  and  Imboden,  the  former  of  whom  was  killed. 
Hunter  captured  one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners 
and  three  guns ;  and,  forming  a  junction  with  Crook  and 
Averill,  pushed  on  towards  Lynchburg,  which  however 
he  was  unable  to  reach.  An  unsuccessful  attack  was 
made  by  General  Butler's  forces  upon  Petersbuig  on  the  i 

10th  of  June. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  General  Grant,  having  become  ^ 

convinced  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  direct  attack  ^ 

upon  General  Lee,  followed  up  his  plan  of  aiming  to  <: 

strike  Lee's  southern  communications  by  leaving  -his  ^ 

front  and  again  marching  by  the  left  to  the  James  river,  ^- 

which  he  crossed  upon  a  pontoon  bridge  below  City  -%^ 

Point,  and  immediately  moved  forward  to  the  attack  :^l 

upon  Petersburg.     Again,  however.  General  Lee,  having  ;s| 

the  inside  lines  to  move  upon,  was  a  few  hours  in  advance  ^^ 

of  our  troops,  and,  while  several  forts  were  taken  on  the  ^  e 
outer  lines  of  defences,  with  thirteen  cannon  and  some  ^-e 
prisoners,  in  which  the  colored  troops  especially  distin-  — -•- 
guished  themselves,  the  inner  lines  were  found  to  be  too  oo 
strong,  and  our  army  settled  itself  down  to  the  siege  of  "^'f 

Petersburg. 

General  Sherman' s  movement  upon  Atlanta  was  made  at        :J^.«t 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  army       "^7 
was  superior  in  numbers  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  it,        e-^ 
but  the  rocky  heights  which  were  held  by  General  John-       —  xi- 
ston  were  so  strong  that  General  Sherman  did  not  waste       ^uP^^ 
its  strength  by  attacking  them  in  front,  but  by  a  series  of         '^•^ 
masterly  flank  movements  he  compelled  the  rebel  army       ^"^t^ 
to  retreat  successively  from  Buzzai-d-s  Roost,  from  Dal-       —  JI* 
ton,  and  from  Resaca,  at  which  latter  place  there  were,        ^'^f 
however,  two  days  of  heavy  fighting  on  the  14th  and      -8^ 
15th  of  May,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  both  guns  and       -'^ 
prisoners  by  our  troops,  the  retreat  of  Johnston  acros§       ^=^ 
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the  Ooatenanla  river,  and  the  capture  without  serious 
opposition  of  Rome  and  Kingston,  some  sixty  miles  fur- 
ther on  towards  Atlanta.  At  Borne,  large  quantities  of 
provisions  were  captured,  and  large  machine-shops  were 
destroyed.  Johnston's  retreat  had  been  too  rapid  to 
allow  of  his  doing  much  damage  to  the  railroad  along 
which  his  army  was  falling  back  towards  Atlanta ;  and 
whatever  damage  he  was  enabled  to  do  was  at  once 
repaired,  and  the  railroad  put  in  use  to  supply  our 
armies  in  their  advance. 

The  Altoona  Mountains  were  the  scene  of  the  next 
stand  made  by  the  rebels.  General  Sherman  continued 
the  flanking  system,  and  moved  towards  Dallas,  where, 
however,  he  was  met  by  the  rebels,  who  attacked  Mc- 
Pherson's  Corps  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  met  a  disastrous 
repulse,  losing  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed 
and  wounded  and  eight  hundred  prisoners  This  move- 
ment having  drawn  the  rebels  from  their  position  at  the 
pass  of  the  Altoona  Mountains,  it  was  occupied  and  held  by 
our  cavalry,  becoming  at  once,  as  General  Sherman  said, 
**as  useful  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  enemy,"  and  the  rebels 
took  up  a  new  position  at  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mountain. 
EflTorts  were  made  by  them,  while  Sherman  was  advanc- 
ing towards  this  position,  to  interfere  with  his  communi- 
cations, and  some  damage  was  done  to  the  railroad  by 
rebel  cavalry,  which  was,  however,  speedily  driven  off. 
A  more  discouraging  alfair,  however,  was  the  defeat  of  a 
heavy  expedition,  which  set  out  from  Memphis  under 
command  of  General  Sturges,  by  the  rebel  General  For- 
rest, on  the  10th  of  June.  The  requirements  of  General 
Sherman's  position  were  not,  however,  so  great  but  that 
he  was  able  at  once  to  make  arrangements  to  repair  this 
disaster.  Like  General  Grant,  he  was  not  ''jostled  from 
his  plans"  by  these  outside  manoeuvres  any  more  than 
by  the  direct  blows  of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  the  18th 
of  June,  when  Grant  stationed  himself  before  the  works 
of  Petersburg  after  his  march  of  a  hundred  miles  and 
his  many  battles,  Sherman  had  arrived  before  the  rebel 
works  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  after  a  similar  march  of 
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fighting  and  flanking  the  enemy  over  something  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  territory. 

Both  of  these  movements  are  now  recognized  as  having 
been  splendid  saccesses.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  doubt  and  anxiety  in 
the  country  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  It  had  been  often  announced  that  Lee's 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  and  fleeing  in  disorder,  and  yet 
that  army  had  thus  far,  by  repeated  stands,  been  able  to 
prevent  Grant  from  breaking  through  its  lines.  Even 
Petersburg  was  declared  to  have  been  taken  by  assault 
on  the  first  attack ;  and  yet  it  was  found  that,  instead  oi 
this,  our  army  was  not  able  at  once  to  draw  its  lines  4 

around  the  place  far  enough  to  cut  off  the  Wddon  Eail- 
road.     The  losses  of  the  army  were  greatly  exaggerated  J 

by  the  opposition,  the  difficulties  of  its  position  magnified,  ^ 

the  lack  of  water  and  the  dust  and  heat  were  dilated  1 

upon,  and  even  the  visit  which  the  President  paid  to  the  <3 

army  on  the  22d  of  June  was  dwelt  upon  as  an  event  dfc 

showing  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  great,  « 

if  not  insuperable. 

The  army,  however,  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light 
The  President's  visit  was  for  them  a  gratification,  not  a  ^ 

cause  for  anxiety,  and  they  cheered  him,  as  he  rode  along  "S 

the  lines,  with  a  heartiness  which  expressed  their  confi- 
dence in  him  and  in  the  leaders  whom  he  had  given  them.  - 
The  President's  confident  expressions  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  on  his  return  went  far  to  encourage  the  country ;              • 
for  the  people  had  already  come  in  great  measure  to              ^ 
have  that  abounding  confidence  in  Mr.  Lincoln  which              -* 
displayed  itself  so  wonderfully  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  appreciated  in  his  turn  the  confidence  which  the  ^ 
people  felt  in  him.     '*  I  do  my  best  to  deserve  this,"  said 
he  to  a  friend,  ''  but  I  tremble  at  the  responsibility  that 
devolves  upon  me,  a  weak,  mortal  man,  to  serve  such  a 
great  and  generous  people  in  such  a  place  as  I  hold^  in 
such  an  awful  crisis  as  this.    It  is  a  terrible  responsibility ; 
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but  it  has  been  imposed  upon  me  without  my  seeking, 
and  I  trust  Providence  has  a  wise  purpose  for  me  to 
fulfil  by  appointi^  me  to  this  charge,  which  is  almost 
tiCK)  much  for  a  weak  mortal  to  hold." 

He  appreciated  not  only  this  confidence  in  him,  but  the 
whole  character  of  the  people.  ''Such  a  people,"  said 
he,  **can  never  fail ;  and  they  deserve,  and  will  receive, 
the  proudest  place  in  the  history  of  nations."  It  seems 
sad  to  think  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  how 
speedily  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  approached. 

General  Grant's  purpose  was  to  extend  his  lines  south- 
ward, cutting  off  as  speedily  as  possible  the  railroads 
which  led  from  Petersburg  to  the  south;  and  by  the 
cavalry  arm  destroying  the  other  railroads  leading  to 
Richmond,  thus  isolating  it  from  the  South.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  railroads  between  lUchmond  and 
Gordonsville,  returning  to  the  White  House,  and  there 
opening  communications  again  with  General  Grant ;  ^nd 
Wilson,  on  the  south,  cut  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and, 
reaching  Barkesville,  did  serious  damage  also  to  the 
Danville  road.  The  first  move  of  the  army,  however, 
towards  the  Weldon  road  resulted  disastrously ;  and 
Wilson,  on  his  return  from  his  raid,  was  set  upon  at 
Ream's  Station,  and  had  to  cut  his  way^  through  with 
heavy  loss,  by  the  aid  of  a  diversion  effected  by  the 
Sixth  Corps,  which  was  sent  to  his  relief.  General  Hun- 
ter, too,  was  unable  to  capture  Lynchburg,  and,  fall- 
ing short  of  ammunition,  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Western  Virginia  by  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha. 

Amid  these  various  movements.  Congress  adjourned  on 
the  4th  of  July. 

The  feeling  at  its  adjournment  was  not  buoyant,  but 
tending  to  depression;  and,  just  before  it  separated,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  requesting  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  he  issued  the  following  proclamation :— 
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PROOLAMATTON. 
By  the  Pruidmt  of  the  United  States. 

Wbbseab,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at  their  last  aemot 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolation,  which  was  approved  on  the  second  day 
of  July  instant,  and  which  was  in  the  words  following,  namely : 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  appoint  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  he  re- 
quest his  constitutional  advisers  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Departments 
to  unite  with  him,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  members  of  Congress,  and  all  magistrates,  all  dvil,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  officers,  all  soTdiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  with  all  loyal 
and  law-abiding  people,  to  convene  at  their  usual  places  of  worship,  or 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  confess  and  to  repent  of  their  manifold  sins,  to 
implore  the  compassion  and  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty,  that  if  consiRtent 
with  His  will,  the  existing  rebellion  may  be  speedily  suppressed,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be 
established  throughout  all  the  States;  to  implore  Him,  as  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  world,  not  to  destroy  us  as  a  people,  nor  suffer  us  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  hostility  or  connivance  of  other  nations,  or  by  obdtinate 
adhesion  to  our  own  counsels  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  Hia  eternal 
purposes,  and  to  implore  Him  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  know 
and  do  His  will,  humbly  believing  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  His  will 
that  our  place  should  be  maintained  as  a  united  people  among  the  family 
of  nations ;  to  implore  Him  to  grant  to  our  armed  defenders,  and  the 
masses  of  the  people,  that  courage,  power  of  resistance,  and  endurance 
necessary  to  secure  that  result ;  to  implore  Him  in  His  infinite  goodness 
to  soften  the  hearts,  enlighten  the  minds,  and  quicken  the  conscience  of 
those  in  rebellion,  that  they  may  lay  down  their  arms,  and  speedily  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  that  they  may  not  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, that  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  stayed,  and  that  unity  and  fra- 
ternity may  be  restored,  and  peace  established  throughout  all  our  borders. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
cordially  concurring  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  peni- 
tential and  pious  sentiments  expressed  in  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  and 
heartily  approving  of  the  devotional  design  and  purpose  thereof^  do  here- 
by appoint  the  first  Thursday  of  August  next  to  be  observed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  national  humiliation  and  prayer.. 

I  do  hereby  further. invite  and  request  the  heads  of  the  Executive  De- 
partments of  this  Government,  together  with  all  legislators,  all  Judges 
and  magistrates,  and  all  other  persons  exercising  authority  in  the  land, 
whether  civil,  military,  or  naval,  and  all  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines  in 
the  national  service,  and  all  the  other  loyal  and  law-abiding  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  assemble  in  their  preferred  places  of  public  worship  on 
that  day,  and  there  to  render  to  the  Almighty  and  merciful  Ruler  of  the 
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(JniYene,  such  homage  and  such  confessions,  and  to  offer  to  Him  such 
supplications  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have,  in  their  aforesaid 
resolution,  so  solemnly,  so  earnestly,  and  so  reverently  recommended. 

In  testimony  whereof;  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  he  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 

J.      ,    our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty -ninth. 

By  the  President:  Abbaham  Lnroour. 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

The  depressing  eflfect  of  the  apparent  check  in  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  work  of  suppressing  the  rebellion 
was,  however,  much  alleviated  by  the  news  which  ar- 
rived on  the  6th  of  July,  of  the  sinking  of  the  rebel 
cruiser  Alabama^  on  the  19th  of  June,  off  Cherbourg,  by 
the  KearsargCj  under  the  command  of  Captain  Winslow. 
Opportunities  for  our  navy  to  distinguish  itself  in  battle, 
except  with  forts,  had  been  rare,  and  great  rejoicing  was 
felt  that  Semmes,  the  commander  of  the  Alabama^  had  at 
last  given  to  the  Kearsarge  an  opportunity  to  prove,  in 
sight  of  Prance  and  England,  that  Yankee  ships  and  guns 
and  men  were,  as  of  old,  dangerous  enemies  in  an  encounter. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  had  been  laid  open  by  Hun- 
ter's movement  into  West  Virginia,  and  the  rebels  took 
advantage  of  it  to  make  a  push  northward.  They  crossed 
the  Potomac  in  considerable  force,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Early,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  defeated  our  troops 
under  Greneral  Wallace,  at  Monocacy.  The  President 
called  for  twelve  thousand  militia  from  each  of  the  States 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  to  meet  this 
invasion,  from  which  both  Baltimore  and  Washington 
were  felt  to  be  in  some  danger.  A  bold  company  of  raiders 
even  burned  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  only  four 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and,  passing  north  of  Baltimore,  cut 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  capturing  two 
trains  of  cars.  One  of  the  passengers  on  the  cars  was 
Major-General  Franklin,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
afterwards  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  near  Reisters- 
town.    The  raiders  met  little  opposition  through  the  coun- 
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tiy«  one  striking  exception  being  the  conduct  of  old 
khniael  Day,  a  man  of  eighnr-three  years,  who,  when  a 
r-oapl**  of  rebels  undertook  to  pnll  down  a  flag  which  was 
Hying  over  his  gate,  shot  one  of  them  and  forced  the  other 
to  retreat.  A  larger  company  of  them,  however^  came 
and  bum»xl  the  old  man's  house,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  him.  Extensive  preparations  were  made  at  Bal- 
timore to  n^ist  an  attack,  and  the  general  loyaltj"  of  the 
city  was  in  marked  contrast  with  its  attitude  at  the  outset 
of  the  rebellion.  The  militia  gathered  fast  from  the  loyal 
States.  General  Grant  had  also  sent  up  the  Sixth  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
Washington.  The  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Xew  Orleans,  was  also  sent  thither ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  July,  the  rebel  forces,  which  had  for  the  two  days 
previous  skirmished  smartly  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens,  near 
Washington,  determined  to  retreat ;  and  by  the  end  of  that 
week  they  were  all  south  of  the  Potomac,  having  carried  off 
great  quantities  of  plunder  and  spread  great  consternation 
through  Maryland  and  the  lower  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  not  having  succeeded  at  all  in  compelling  General 
Grant  to  loosen  his  hold  upon  Petersburg. 

Xor  was  this  the  only  raid  which  the  rebels  undertook. 
In  Kentucky  they  had  made  great  disturbances  under 
John  Morgan,  which,  though  checked  by  his  rout  by  Gen- 
eral Burbridge,  at  Cynthiana,  continued,  and  were  receiv- 
ing so  much  countenance  from  rebel  sympathizers  in  the 
State,  that  the  President  deemed  it  Avise  to  declare  martial 
law  throughout  the  State,  which  was  done  by  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : — 

By  the  President  of  the  Cnited  States  of  America, 
PROCLAMATION. 

WABniiroTosf,  7\t4»day,  Jttijf  &. 

Whereas,  by  a  proclamation  which  was  issued  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1861,  the  President  of  the  United  States  announced  and  declared  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  had  been  for  some  time  past,  and  then  were  op- 
posed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  certain  States  therein  men- 
tioned, by  combinations  too  powerful  to  bo  suppressed  by  the  t>rdinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  power  vested  in  the  marshals  by 
law ;  and 
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Whereas,  irn mediately  after  tbo  issuing  of  the  said  proclamation  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  were  pat  into  activity  to  sap- 
press  the  said  insurrections  and  rebellion  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  approved  on  the . 
third  day  of  March,  1863,  did  enact  that  during  the  said  rebellion  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any  part 
thereof;  and 

WherecLSy  the  said  insurrection  and  rebellion  still  continue,  endangering 
the  existence  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas,,  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  are  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  the  said  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  various  parts 
of  the  States  where  the  said  rebellion  has  been  successful  in  obstructing 
the  laws  and  public  authorities,  especially  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Georgia ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  last,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  duly  issued  his  proclamation,  wherein  he  declared  that  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended  throughout 
Hie  United  States,  in  cases  where  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  command  or  in  their  custody, 
either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or 
officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen  enrolled  or  drafted,  or  mustered,  or  enlisted  in, 
or  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  desert- 
ers therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  to  military  law,  or  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the  military 
and  naval  service  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  resisting  a  draft,  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  military  or  naval 
service ;  and 

Whereas,  many  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  have  joined  the  forces 
of  the  insurgents,  who  have  on  several  occasions  entered  the  said  State  of 
Kentucky  in  large  force  and  not  without  aid  and  comfort  furnished  by  disaf- 
fected and  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  therein,  Iiave 
not  only  greatly  disturbed  tlie  public  peace  but  have  overborne  the  civil 
authorities  and  made  flagrant  civil  war,  destroying  property  and  life  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  State  ;  and  ^ 

Whereas,  it  has  been  made  known  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  officers  commanding  the  National  r.rmies,  that  combinations  have 
been  formed  in  the  said  State  of  Kentucky,  with  a  purpose  of  inciting  the 
rebel  forces  to  renew  the  said  operations  of  civil  war  within  the  said  State, 
and  thereby  to  embarrass  the  United  States  armies  now  operating  in  the 
taid  States  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  even  to  endanger  their  safety. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  do 
hereby  declare  that  in  my  judgment  the  public  safety  especially  requires 
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that  the  susponsion  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habefts  corpus  90  pro- 
claimed in  the  said  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  September,  1863,  be  made 
effectual  and  be  duly  enforced  in  and  throughout  the  said  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  martial  law  be  for  the  present  declared  therein.  I  do 
therefore  hereby  require  of  the  military  officers  in  the  said  State  that  the 
privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus  be  effectually  suspended  within  the  said 
State,  according  to  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  and  that  martial  law  be 
established  therein  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  the 
said  suspension  and  establishment  of  martial  law  to  continue  until  this 
proclamation  shall  be  revoked  or  modified,  but  not  beyond  the  period 
when  the  said  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed  or  come  to  an  end. 
And  I  do  hereby  require  and  command,  as  well  as  military  officers,  all 
civil  officers  and  authorities  existing  or  found  within  the  said  State  of  Ken- 
tncky,  to  take  notice  of  this  proclamation  and  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
same.  The  martial  laws  herein  proclaimed  and  the  things  in  that  respect 
herein  ordered  will  not  be  deemed  or  taken  to  interfere  with  the  holding 
of  lawful  elections,  or  with  the  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky,  or  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of 
law  existing  therein  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  suits  or  pro- 
ceedings which  do  not  affect  the  military  operations  or  the  oonatituted 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  6th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
[l.  8.]     of  our  Lord  1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-eighth.  Abraham  Linooln. 

By  the  President : 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

While  the  loyal  States  were  thus  engaged  in  repelling 
rebel  raids  and  strengthening  the  armies,  General  Sher- 
man continued  his  victorious  campaign.  His  assault  upon 
Kenesaw  was  a  failure,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  rebel 
works ;  but  a  repetition  of  the  flanking  system  drove 
Johnston  out  of  them  across  the  Chattahoochee,  which 
our  anny  crossed  on  the  11th  of  July,  By  a  movement 
of  his  left  wing.  General  Sherman  at  once  seized  Decatur, 
only  six  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  severed  the  railroad  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Augusta,  by  which  time  the  dissatis- 
faction, which  had  been  felt  in  rebeldom  with  Johnston's 
continued  falling  back,  culminated  in  his  removal  on  the 
17th  of  J  uly,  and  the  appointment  of  General  Hood  in  his 
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place.  Hood  signalized  his  appointment  by  attacking 
Sherman  instead  of  remaining  on  the  defensive,  and  was 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  again  on 
the  22d,  when  our  army,  though  victorious,  met  with  a 
very  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Major-General  McPher- 
son,  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  gallant  leaders  who  had 
stood  around  Sherman  through  all  that  long,  laborious, 
and  bloody  march.  A  raid  of  our  cavalry,  under  General 
Rousseau,  had  destroyed  the  railroad  between  Atlanta 
and  Montgomery,  for  thirty  miles,  with  but  little  loss. 
Another,  under  General  Stoneman,  though  partially  suc- 
cessful in  what  it  accomplished  on  the  Macon  road,  was 
cut  off  on  its  return,  and  General  Stoneman  and  most  of 
hii^  command  were  captured,  on  the  30th  of  July.  Still, 
the  month  closed  prosperously  upon  Sherman's  o^tsl- 
tions.  Another  rebel  attack  was  bloodily  repulsed  on 
the  28th,  and  his  lines  were  drawn  closely  around  At- 
lanta, while  the  rebel  strength  had  been  more  weakened 
by  Hood's  assaults  than  by  Johnston's  successive  retreats. 
At  the  North  the  month  did  not  close  so  favorably. 
The  hundred-days  men  offered  by  the  Northwestern  States 
had  come  promptly  forward  and  been  assigned  to  the  posts 
where  they  were  needed.  On  the  11th  of  June  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  brief  speech  to  a  regiment  of  them 
from  Ohio,  which  passed  through  Washington : — 

Soldiers  I  I  understand  70a  have  just  come  from  Ohio ;  come  to  help 
08  in  this  the  nation's  day  of  trial,  and  also  of  its  hopes.  I  thank  you  for 
yoor  promptness  in  responding  to  the  call  for  troops.  Your  services  were 
never  needed  more  than  now.  1  know  not  where  you  are  going.  Toa 
may  stay  here  and  take  the  places  of  those  who  will  be  sent  to  the  front, 
or  you  may  go  there  yourselves.  Wherever  you  go  I  know  you  will  do 
your  best.    Again  I  thank  you.    Good-by. 

But  notwithstanding  the  aid  which  they  furnished  in 
order  to  make  up  the  re-enforcements  needed  for  Sher- 
man to  keep  np  his  line  of  communication,  for  Grant 
to  make  the  necessary  extension  of  his  lines,  and  for 
the  meeting  of  rebel  raids  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  President  had  deemed  it  wise,  on  the  18th  of 
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July,  to  issue  the  following  Proclamation,  ordering  a 
draft  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  : — 

PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

WAAimroTOH,  July  IQ,  1861 

Whebeas,  By  the  act  approved  July  4,  1864,  entitled  an  act  farther  to 
regulate  and  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  it  is  provided  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may,  at  his  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  call  for  any  number 
of  men  as  volunteers  for  the  respective  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three 
years  for  military  service ;  and  that  in  case  the  quota,  or  any  part  thereof, 
of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct,  or  election  district,  or 
of  a  county  not  so  subdivided,  shall  not  be  filled  within  the  space  of  fifty 
days  after  such  call,  then  the  President  shall  immediately  order  a  draft 
for  one  year,  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part  thereof  which  may  be  un- 
filled. 

And,  whereas,  the  new  enrolment  heretofore  ordered  is  bo  far  com- 
pleted as  that  the  afore-mentioned  act  of  Congress  may  now  be  put  in 
operation,  for  recruiting  and  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  armies  in 
the  field,  for  garrisons,  and  such  military  operations  as  may  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  and  restoring  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  insurgent  States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Statea, 
do  issue  this  my  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers  for  the  mili- 
tary service ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  all  credits  which  may  be  estab 
lished  under  section  eight  of  the  aforesaid  act,  on  account  of  persons  who 
have  entered  the  naval  service  during  the  present  rebellion,  and  by  cred- 
its for  men  furnished  to  the  military  service  in  excess  of  calls  heretofore 
made  for  volunteers,  will  be  accepted  under  this  call  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  as  they  may  elect,  and  will  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  period  of  service  for  which  they  enlist. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim,  order,  and  direct,  that  after  the  fifth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  being  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  this  call,  a  draft  for  troops  to. 
8er\e  for  one  year,  shall  be  held  in  every  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city, 
precinct,  election  district,  or  county  not  so  subdivided,  to  fill  the  quota 
which  shall  be  assigned  to  it  under  this  call,  or  any  part  thereof  which 
may  be  unfilled  by  volunteers,  on  the  said  fifth  day  of  September,  1864. 

Done  at  Washington  this  18th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1864^  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

In  testimony  wherof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
[l.  8.]    seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Abraham  Lcroour. 

By  the  President : 
Wic  n.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 
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Towards  the  last  of  the  month  the  rebels  made  another 
raid  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  30th 
of  July  the  town  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  was 
occupied  by  their  cavalry  under  General  McCausland.  A 
written  demand,  signed  by  General  Early,  was  presented 
for  $100,000  in  gold,  or  $500,000  in  currency,  with  a  threat 
of  burning  the  town  if  the  demand  was  not  complied 
with.  As  it  was  not  complied  with,  they  fulfilled  their 
threat  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes,  without  giving  the  citi- 
zens time  to  remove  their  property. 

The  rebel  forces  remained  north  of  the  Potomac  till 
about  the  7th  of  August,  but  accomplished  nothing  else  of 
importance.  On  that  day  several  of  our  commands  which 
had  been  acting  against  them  somewhat  independently 
of  each  other  were  consolidated  into  one,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  General  Sheridan.  The  benefit  of  this 
change  was  speedily  seen.  The  rebels  fell  back  south 
of  the  Potomac,  and  were  so  pressed  by  Sheridan  that 
General  Lee  deemed  it  advisable  to  re-enforce  Early  from 
his  own  lines,  when  Sheridan  in  his  turn  fell  back,  and 
for  some  weeks  there  was  active  manoeuvring  on  both 
sides  and  several  small  battles  were  fought  in  which  we 
gained  more  than  the  rebels,  who  were  never  able  to  cross 
the  Potomac  in  force  again. 

Two  days  before  the  burning  of  Chambersburg,  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  made  a  movement  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James  River,  across  which,  by  means  of  pontoon  bridges, 
he  threw  a  force  which  was  attacked  before  it  had  time 
to  strengthen  its  position,  but  repulsed  the  rebels  with  a 
loss  of  four  guns.  This  movement,  though  only  a  feint, 
was  heavy  enough,  to  induce  General  Lee  to  throw  a 
strong  force  to  the  north  side  also,  when  our  men  were 
in  the  night  drawn  back  for  an  attack  on  the  Peters- 
burg works,  which  was  made  on  the  30th.  The  attack 
was  begun  in  front  of  General  Burnside's  lines,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  under  one  of  the  rebel  forts,  destroy- 
ing it  at  once.  Instantly  every  gun  in  our  ranks 
opened  upon  Petersburg  and  its  defences,  and  an  assault 
was  made  upon  the  gap  in  the  rebel  lines  caused  by  the 
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explosion  of  the  mine.  The  attack  was  successful  in 
piercing  the  lines,  but  not  in  carrying  a  height  just  within 
them,  called  Cemetery  Hill,  from  which,  if  we  liad  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  it,  our  guns  would  have  commanded 
Petersburg  and  its  defences.  The  rebels  gathered  here 
in  force,  and  poured  so  heavy  a  fire  upon  our  forces  that 
the  assault  could  not  be  maintained,  and  while  part  of 
our  troops  were  driven  back,  a  large  number  of  them, 
who  had  entered  the  blown-up  fort,  were  unable  to  re- 
turn and  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Our  loss  in  the 
whole  aifair  was  between  two  and  three  thousand  men. 
Charges  were  made  that  the  colored  troops,  who  formed 
a  part  of  the  assaulting  column,  had  failed  to  do  their 
duty ;  but  the  evidence  did  not  sustain  this  charge,  but 
showed  that  the  failure  was  due  mainly  to  that  lack  of 
cordial  co-operation  among  the  generals  in  command, 
which  has  so  often  defeated  the  most  skilful  and  promis- 
ing plans. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  repulse  would  put  an  end  to 
•active  operations  in  front  of  Petersburg  for  a  long  time ; 
but  this  was  not  giving  due  credit  to  Grant's  unyielding 
pertinacity.  An  important  position  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James  was  captured  on  the  15th  of  August,  by  a  ruse, 
Hancock's  Corps  having  been  shipped  on  transports  down 
the  river,  as  if  on  their  way  to  Washington,  but  returning 
under  cover  of  night  to  join  the  Tenth  Corps  in  taking  and 
holding  a  position  only  ten  miles  from  Richmond,  capturing 
some  five  hundred  prisoners  and  ten  guns.  This  position 
was  important  to  cover  the  work  of  our  men  in  digging 
the  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  through  which  it  was  hoped  our 
iron-clads  might  go  up  the  river  to  fiank  the  rebel  defences. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  but  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  Lee,  encouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  our 
assault  on  the  30th  of  July,  had  sent  a  portion  of  his 
troops  to  re-enforce  Early,  General  Grant,  on  the  17th, 
struck  a  blow  at  the  other  end  of  his  lines,  upon  the  Wel- 
don  Railroad,  which  was  seized  by  our  forces.  A  furi- 
ous attack  was  made  upon  them  by  the  rebels,  w;hich  at 
one  time  met  with  a  partial  success,  but  our  lines  were 
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re-established,  and  a  subsequent  attack  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  Two  rebel  generals  were  killed  and  three 
wounded.  Another  and  more  determined  assault  was 
made  on  the  26th,  but,  after  tremendous  fighting,  was  also 
repulsed.  Our  loss  was  severe,  but  that  of  the  rebels 
was  far  more  so.  The  substantial  prize  of  the  struggle, 
the  railroad,  remained  in  our  possession,  and  thus  another 
of  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  army  of  General  Lee  was 
cut  off. 

Thus  the  month  of  August  gave  us  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  Virginia.  In  the  South  it  gave  us  brilliant  suc- 
cess. In  the  early  part  of  the  mouth  the  preparations 
were  completed  for  an  attack  upon  Mobile,  by  the  fleet 
under  Commodore  Parragut,  aided  by  a  small  land  force 
under  General  Granger.  The  passage  of  the  fleet  into  the 
bay  past  the  rebel  forts,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  were  accomplished  in  about  three  hours,  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August.  Our  fleet  consisted 
of  fourteen  gunboats  and  three  monitors.  The  gunboats 
were  lashed  together,  two  by  two,  that  one  might  help 
the  other,  and  the  monitors  were  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  fleet.  The  Brooklyn  led  the  way,  followed  by  the 
flagship  Hartford  and  the  rest.  One  of  our  monitors, 
the  Tecumseh^  commanded  by  the  gallant  Craven,  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  and  sunk  with  all  on  board,  except 
her  pilot  and  eight  or  ten  of  her  crew.  This  disaster 
momentarily  checked  the  advance,  when  Farragut,  in  the 
flag-ship,  rushed  forward  to  the  head  of  the  fleet  and  led 
the  way  past  the  forts,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  gun- 
boats, each  one  as  she  went  by  pouring  her  broadsides 
into  the  rebel  forts.  Within  the  harbor  the  rebel  iron- 
clad Tennessee  made  desperate  battle.  The  rest  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  except  one  vessel,  having  been  captured  or 
destroyed,  she  was  attacked  by  several  of  our  vessels 
at  once,  who  rammed  her  severely  whenever  they  could 
get  a  chance  at  her,  and,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and 
the  monitors  bearing  down  upon  her,  she  surrendered. 
She  was  commanded  by  Buchanan,  who  commanded  the 
Merrvmac  in  her  famous  battle  with  the  Monitor. 
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The  conquest  of  the  rebel  fleet  was  followed  by  the 
immediate  surrender  of  Forts  Gaines  and  Powell.  Port 
Morgan  still  held  out,  but  was  immediately  invested  by 
General  Granger.  On  the  22d  an  assault  of  the  fort  was 
commenced,  and  on  the  23d,  after  a  bombardment  of 
twelve  hours,  in  which  about  three  thousand  shells  were 
thrown  into  it,  this  last  of  the  rebel  defences  of  the  har- 
bor of  Mobile  was  surrendered  unconditionally  to  our 
forces. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  success.  General  Sherman  had 
been  drawing  his  lines  more  closely  around  Atlanta,  and 
Hood  having  made  the  mistake  of  sending  off  all  his  cav- 
alry upon  a  fruitless  effort  to  destroy  tlie  communications 
between  our  army  and  Chattanooga,  General  Sherman 
took  advantage  of  it  to  make  a  movement  on  the  west  of 
Atlanta  towards  tUe  rear  of  Hood's  army.  Leaving  one 
corps  to  defend  our  intrenched  lines  in  front  of  the  city, 
he  threw  the  rest  of  his  army  upon  the  railroad  to  Macon, 
near  West  Point,  upon  the  30th  of  August,  and  thus  cut 
Hood's  army  in  two  and  defeated  one  portion  of  it  at 
Jonesboro.  Hood,  finding  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off,  blew  up  his  magazines  in  Atlanta  on  the  night  of 
the  Ist  of  September  and  retreated  to  the  southeast,  and 
on  the  2d  the  Twentieth  Corps,  which  had  been  left  in  our 
intrenchments,  marched  into  the  city  and  took  possession, 
and  General  Sherman  sent  the  message  to  Washington — 
"  Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won." 

Before  receiving  General  Shennan's  official  report,  the 
War  Department  had  received  news  of  the  fait  of  Atlanta, 
and  on  the  2d,  at  eight  p.  m.,  Mr.  Stanton  telegraphed  to 
General  Dix,  at  New  York,  as  follows  :— 

This  department  has  received  intelligence  this  evening  that  General 
Sherman's  advance  entered  Atlanta  about  noon  to-day.  The  particnlars 
have  not  yet  been  received,  but  telegraphic  communication  during  the 
night  with  Atlanta  direct  is  expected. 

It  is  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  naval  and  other 
credits  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  will  amount  to  about  two  hundred 
thotisand,  including  New  York,  which  has  not  yet  been  reported  to  this 
department;  so  that  the  President's  call  of  July  10  is  practically  reduced 
to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  meet  and  take  the  place  of 
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First — ^The  new  enlistments  in  the  navy ; 

Second — ^The  casualties  of  battle,  sickness,  prisoners,  and  desertion  ;  and 

THird — The  hundred-days  troops  and  all  others  going  out  by  expira- 
tion of  service  this  fall. 

One  hundred  thousand  new  troops  promptly  furnished  are  all  that 
General  Grant  asks  for  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  to  give  a  finishing 
blow  to  the  rebel  armies  yet  in  the  field.  The  residue  of  the  call  would 
be  adequate  for  garrisons  in  forts  and  to  guard  all  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  supply,  free  the  country  from  guerrillas,  give  security  to  trade, 
protect  commerce  and  travel,  and  re-establish  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity 
in  every  State.  Edwix  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

This  close  of  General  Shennan's  campaign  was  greeted 
with  the  greatest  exultation  by  all  the  people,  and  they 
heartily  responded  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation,  which  the  President  at  once  issued, 
and  joined  heartily  in  the  thanks  which  he  gave  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  officers  and  men,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
salutes  of  one  hundred  guns  which  he  ordered  to  be  fired 
everywhere. 

Tliis  proclamation  and  the  orders  issued  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

ExBOxrriTB  Manbiow,  WAunisoTOH  Citt,  September  8,  18M. 
The  signal  success  that  Divine  Providence  has  recently  vouchsafed  to 
the  operations  of  the  United  States  fleet  and  army  in  the  harbor  of  Mo- 
bile, and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pr>well,  Fort  Gaines,  and  Fort  Morgan,  and 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  army  under  Major-General  Sherman,  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  call 
for  devout  acknowledgment  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  whose  hands  are 
the  destinies  of  nations.  It  is  therefore  re()uested  that  on  next  Sunday,  in 
all  places  of  worship  in  the  United  States,  thanksgivings  be  offered  to  Ilim 
for  His  mercy  in  preserving  our  national  existence  against  the  insurgent 
rebels  who  have  been  waging  a  cruel  war  against  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  its  overthrow,  and  also  that  prayer  be  made  for  Divine 
protection  to  our  brave  soldiers  and  their  leaders  in  t!ie  field  who  have 
so  often  and  so  gallantly  perilled  their  lives  in  battling  with  the  enemy, 
and  for  blessings  and  comfort  from  the  Father  of  mercies  to  the  sick, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  service  of  tlieir  country,  and  that  He  will  continue  to 
uphold  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  all  the  efforts  of 
public  enemies  and  secret  foes. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

35 
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ExsovTiYX  Makuom,  SepUmher  S,  lS6i. 
The  national  thanks  are  tendered  by  the  President  to  Admiral  Farrognt 
and  Major-General  Canby,  for  the  skill  and  harmony  with  which  the  recent 
operations  in  Mobile  Harbor  and  against  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gaines,  and 
Fort  Morgan  were  planned  and  carried  into  execution.  Also  to  Admiral 
Farragut  and  M<\jor-General  Granger,  under  whose  immediate  command 
they  were  conducted,  and  to  the  gallant  commanders  on  sea  and  land,  and 
to  the  sailors  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  operations,  for  their  energy  and 
courage,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  have  been  crowned  with 
brilliant  success,  and  have  won  for  them  the  applause  and  thanks  of  the 
nation.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

ExxoirnvB  Makbion,  StpUmbcr  S,  1861 
The  national  thanks  are  tendered  by  the  President  to  Mf^jor-General 
WiUiam  T.  Sherman  and  the  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  command 
before  Atlanta,  for  the  distinguished  ability,  courage,  and  perseverance 
displayed  in  the  campaign  in  Georgia,  which  under  Divine  power  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  marches,  battles,  sieges,  and 
other  military  operations  that  have  signalized  this  campaign  must  render 
it  famous  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  have  entitled  those  who  have  partici- 
pated therein  to  the  applause  and  thanks  of  the  nation. 

Abraham  Linoolw. 

ExKCUTTVK  Maksiom,  September  S,  1861 
Ordered. — First. — That  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  September,  com- 
mencing at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon,  there  shall  be  given  a  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  at  the  arsenal  and  navy-yard  at  Washington,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  Otli  of  September,  or  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this 
order,  at  each  arsenal  and  navy-yard  in  the  United  States,  for  the  recent 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  fleet  and  land  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  harbor  of  Mobile,  and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gaines,  and 
Fort  Mor^'an.  The  Secretary  of  AVar  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
issue  the  necessary  directions  in  their  respective  departments  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  order. 

Second. — That  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  September,  commencing 
at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon,  there  shall  be  fired  a  salute  of  one 
hundred  guns  at  the  arsenal  at  Washington,  and  at  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadel])hia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Newport,  Ky.,  and  at  St.  Louis,  and 
at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Hilton  Head,  and  Newbern,  the  day 
after  the  receipt  of  this  order,  for  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  army 
under  command  of  Major-General  Shennan,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
the  capture  of  Atlanta.  The  Secretary  of  War  will  give  directions  for 
the  execution  of  this  order. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER  XYIIL 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  OP  1864. 

Thk  Presidextal  Elecstion. — The  Cleveland  Convention. — The  Con- 
vention AT  Baltimore. — Mr.  Lincoln's  Renomination  and  Accept- 
ance. —  Popular  Feeling  During  the  Summer.  —  The  Arguelles 
Case. — The  Forged  Proclamation. — The  Niagara  Falls  Conference. 
—The  Chicago  Convention. — Progress  and  Kesult  op  the  Cam- 
paign.— Popular  Jot  at  the  Result. 

The  American  people  were  approaching  another  test  of 
their  capacity  for  self-government,  in  some  respects  more 
trying  than  any  they  had  yet  encountered.  As  the  spring 
of  1864  was  passing  away,  the  official  term  of  President 
Lin(roln  drew  towards  its  close,  and  the  people  were  re- 
quired to  choose  his  successor.  At  all  times  and  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident is  attended  with  a  degree  of  excitement,  which  some 
of  the  wisest  theorists  have  pronounced  inconsistent  with 
the  permanent  harmony  and  safety  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  But  that  such  an  election  should  become 
necessary  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  which  wrapped  the 
whole  country  in  its  flames  and  aroused  such  intense  and 
deadly  passions  in  the  public  heart,  was  felt  to  be  fore- 
most among  the  calamities  which  had  menaced  the  land. 
The  two  great  rebel  armies  still  held  the  field.  The 
power  of  their  government  was  still  unbroken.  All  our 
attempts  to  capture  their  capital  had  proved  aboi-tive. 
The  public  debt  was  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Under  the  resistless  pressure  of  military  necessity,  the  Gov- 
ernment, availing  itself  of  the  permissions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, had  suspended  the  great  safeguard  of  civil  freedom, 
and  dealt  with  individuals  whom  it  deemed  dangerous 
to  the  public  safety  with  as  absolute  and  relentless 
severity  as  the  most  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe  had 
ever  shown.    Taxes  were  increasing  ;  new  drafts  of  men 
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to  fill  the  ranks  of  new  armies  were  impending  ;  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  from  the  very  beginning  hostile  to  the  war 
and  largely  imbued  with  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
State  Sovereignty  on  which  the  rebellion  rested,  and 
with  toleration  for  slavery  out  of  which  it  grew,  waa 
watching  eagerly  for  every  means  of  arousing  popular 
hatred  against  the  Government,  that  they  might  secure  its 
transfer  to  their  own  hands ;  and  the  losses,  the  agonies, 
the  desolations  of  the  war  were  beginning,  apparently,  to 
make  themselves  felt  injuriously  upon  the  spirit,  the  en- 
durance, the  hopeful  resolution  of  the  people  throughout 
the  loyal  States. 

That  under  these  circumstances  and  amidst  these  ele- 
ments of  popular  discontent  and  hostile  passion,  the 
nation  should  be  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpool 
of  a  political  contest,  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  terrible 
necessities  which  might  involve  the  nation's  ruin.  That 
the  nation  went  through  it,  with  a  majestic  calmness  up 
to  that  time  unknown,  and  came  out  from  it  stronger, 
more  resolute,  and  more  thoroughly  united  than  ever  be- 
fore, is  among  the  marvels  which  confound  all  theory,  and 
d(»monstrate  to  the  world  the  capacity  uf  an  intelligent 
people  to  provide  for  every  conceivable  emergency  in  the 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 

Preparatious  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  had  be- 
gun to  be  made,  as  usual,  early  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
Some  who  saw  most  clearly  the  necessities  of  the  future, 
had  for  some  months  before  expressed  th<Mnselves  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  President  Lincoln.  But 
this  step  waa  contested  with  great  warmth  and  activity 
by  prominent  members  of  the  political  party  by  which 
he  had  been  nominated  and  elected  ibur  years  before. 
Nearly  all  the  original  Abolitionists  and  many  of  the  more 
decidedly  anti  shivery  members  of  tlie  Republican  party 
were  dissatisfied,  tliat  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  more  rapidly 
and  more  sweepingly  enforced  their  extreme  opinions. 
Many  distinguislied  public  men  resented  his  rejection  of 
their  advice,  and  many  more  had  b(^eii  alienated  by  his 
inability  to  recognize  their  claims  to  office.     The   most 
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violent  opposition  came  from  those  who  had  been  most 
persistent  and  most  clamorous  in  their  exactions.  And  as 
it  was  unavoidable  that,  in  wielding  so  terrible  and  so 
absolute  a  power  in  so  terrible  a  crisis,  vast  multitudes 
of  active  and  ambitious  men  should  be  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  position  and  personal  gain,  the 
renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sure  to  be  contested  by 
a  powerful  and  organized  effort. 

At  the  very  outset  this  movement  acquired  consistency 
and  strength  by  bringing  forward  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  man  of  great  political  bold- 
ness and  experience,  and  who  had  prepared  the  way  for 
such  a  step  by  a  careful  dispensation  of  the  vast  patron- 
age of  his  department,  as  the  rival  candidate.  But  it  was 
instinctively  felt  that  this  effort  lacked  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  ended  in 
the  withdrawal  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  by  Mr.  Chase 
himself. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Union  Republican  party 
had  called  their  convention,  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  on 
the  8th  of  June.  This  step  had  been  taken  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  wisdom  of  tenninating  as  speedily  as 
possible  all  controversy  concerning  candidates  in  the 
ranks  of  Union  men ;  and  it  was  denounced  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  by  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln's 
nomination,  and  desired  more  time  to  infuse  their  hostility 
into  the  public  mind.  Failing  to  secure  a  postponement 
of  the  convention,  they  next  sought  to  overawe  and  dic- 
tate its  action  by  a  display  of  power,  and  the  following 
call  was  accordingly  issued  about  the  1st  of  May,  for  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Oliio,  on  the  31st  day 
of  that  month : — 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
After  having  labored  ineffectually  to  defer,  as  far  as  was  in  our  power, 
the  critical  moment  when  the  attention  of  the  people  must  inevitably  be 
fixed  upon  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
coQDtrj ;  after  having  interrogated  our  conscience  and  consulted  our  duty 
as  citizens,  obeying  at  once  the  sentiment  of  a  mature  conviction  and  a 
profound  affection  for  the  common  country,  we  feel  ourselves  impelled, 
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on  our  o^  n  responsibility,  to  declare  to  the  people  that  the  time  has 
come  for  all  independent  men,  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  of  the  natioiul 
greatness,  to  confer  together,  and  unite  to  resist  the  swelling  iovasion  of 
an  open,  shameless,  and  unrestrained  patronage,  which  threatens  to  in- 
gulf under  its  destructive  wave  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  libertj  and 
dignity  of  the  nation. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  in  a  time  of  revolotion, 
when  the  public  attention  is  turned  exclusively  to  the  success  of  armies, 
and  is  consequently  less  vigilant  of  the  public  liberties,  the  patronage 
derived  from  the  organization  of  an  army  of  a  million  of  men,  and  an 
admiiiistrution  of  alfuirs  which  seeks  to  control  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country  in  favor  of  its  supreme  chief,  constitute  a  danger  serionslj 
threatening  the  stability  of  republican  institutions,  we  de<*lare  that  the 
principle  of  one  term,  which  has  now  acquired  nearly  the  force  of  law 
by  the  consecration  of  time,  ought  to  be  inflexibly  adhered  to  in  the  ap- 
])roaching  electi(m. 

We  further  declare,  that  we  do  not  recognize  in  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion the  essential  conditions  of  a  truly  National  Convention.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  centre  of  all  the  interested  influences  of  the  administration,  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  country,  its  mode  of  convocation,  the 
corrupting  practices  to  which  it  has  been  and  inevitably  will  be  sub- 
jected, do  not  permit  the  people  to  assemble  there  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  deliberate  at  full  liberty.  Convinced  as  we  arc 
that,  in  presence  of  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the  nation  is 
placed,  it  is  only  m  the  energy  and  good  sense  of  the  peofde  that  the 
general  safety  can  be  found ;  satisfied  that  the  only  way  to  consult  it  is 
to  indicate  a  central  [)osition,  to  which  every  one  may  go  without  too 
much  expenditure  of  means  and  time,  and  where  the  assembled  i>eople, 
far  from  all  administrative  influence,  may  consult  freely  and  deliberate 
peaceably,  with  the  presence  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men, 
whoso  known  principles  guarantee  their  sincere  and  cnliglit^ned  devotion 
to  tiie  rights  of  tlie  people  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  true  basis  of 
republican  government, — we  earnestly  invite  our  fellow -citizens  to  unite 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  May  31,  current,  for  consultation  and 
concert  of  action  in  respect  to  the  approaching  Presidential  election. 

Two  other  calls  were  issued  after  this,  prominent 
among  the  signers  of  which  were  some  of  the  Germans 
of  Missouri  and  some  of  the  old  Radical  Abolitionists  of 
the  East. 

The  convention  thus  summoned  met  at  the  appointed 
time,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  No  call  had 
ever  been  put  forward  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  it, 
and  no  one  could  tell  whether  its  members  represented 
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any  constituency  other  than  themselves.  They  came  from 
fifteen  different  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
every  one  knew  that  at  the  East  the  movement  had  no 
strength  whatever.  An  eflfort  was  made  by  some  of 
them  to  bring  forward  tlie  name  of  General  Grant  as  a 
candidate,  but  the  friends  of  Fremont  formed  altogether 
too  large  a  majority  for  tliat. 

GFeneral  John  Cochrane,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to 
pffeide  over  the  convention.  In  the  afternoon  the  plat- 
form was  presented,  consisting  of  thirteen  brief  resolu- 
tions, favoring  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  habeas  corpus^  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  recommending  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  slavery, 
and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  for  a  single  term  only,  and  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  and  also  urging  the  confiscation  of  the 
lands  of  the  rebels  and  their  distribution  among  the  sol- 
diers and  actual  settlers. 

The  platform  having  been  adopted,  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  General  Fremont  for  President  by 
acclamation.  General  Cochrane  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  The  title  of  ''The  Radical  Democracy'"  was 
chosen  for  the  supporters  of  the  ticket,  a  National  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

General  Fremont's  letter  of  acceptance  was  dated  June 
4th.  Its  main  scope  was  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
unfaithfulness  to  the  principles  he  was  elected  to  defend, 
andui)on  his  Administration  for  incapacity  and  selfishness, 
and  for  what  the  writer  called  "its  disregard  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  its  violation  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  the  pr(?ss,  and,  as  a  crowning  shame,  its  aban- 
donment of  the  right  of  asylum,  dear  to  all  free  nations 
abroad." 

The  platform  he  approved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
proposed  confiscation.  He  intimated  that  if  th(5  Balti- 
more Convention  would  nominate  any  one  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  union  of  all  upon 
that  nominee  ;  but  said,  "  If  Mr.  Lincoln  be  renominated, 
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as  I  believe  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  country  to  indorse  a 
policy  and  renew  a  power  which  has  cost  us  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  men  and  needlessly  put  the  country  on  the 
road  to  bankruptcy,  there  will  remain  no  alternative  but  to 
organize  against  him  every  element  of  conscientious  op- 
position, with  the  view  to  prevent  the  misfortune  of  his 
re-election."  And  he  accepted  the  nomination,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army.  ^ 

The  convention,  the  nomination,  and  the  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, fell  dead  upon  the  popular  feeling.  The  time 
had  been  when  Fremont's  name  had  power,  especially 
with  the  young  men  of  the  country.  Many  had  felt  that 
he  had  received  less  than  he  deserved  at  the  hands  of 
the  Administration,  and  that  if  the  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  he  would  have  rendered  to  the  country  distin- 
guished and  valuable  service.  But  the  position  which  he 
had  here  taken  at  once  separated  him  from  those  who  had 
been  his  truest  friends,  whose  feelings  were  accurately 
expressed  by  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  in  a  speech  at 
Indianapolis  on  the  12th  of  June,  when  he  said  :  '*!  car- 
ried the  standard  of  General  Fremont  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  ability  through  the  canvass  of  1850,  and  I  have 
since  endeavored  to  sustain  liini,  not  only  as  a  politician, 
but  as  a  military  chieftain,  and  never  until  I  read  this 
letter  did  I  have  occasion  to  regret  wliat  I  have  done.  It 
lias  been  read  with  joy  by  his  enemies  and  with  pain  by 
his  friends,  and,  omitting  one  or  two  sentences,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  might  not  have  been  written  or  sub- 
scribed without  inconsistency  by  Mr.  Vallandigham." 

The  next  form  which  the  effort  to  prevent  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's nomination  and  election  took,  was  an  effort  to  bring 
forward  General  Grant  as  a  candidate.  A  mcn^ting  had 
been  called  for  the  4th  of  June,  in  New  York,  ostensibly 
to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  him  and  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  for  their  labors  and  successes. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  meeting  was  large  and  enthusi- 
astic. President  Lincoln  wrote  the  following  letter  in 
aaswer  to  an  invitation  to  attend  : — 
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ExEcunvK  MANBioy,  Wasuiitgtox,  June  8, 1864. 
Hon.  F.  a.  Conklino  and  others : 

Gbntlbmbn  : — Your  letter,  inviting  mo  to  be  present  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  loyal  citizens,  to  be  held  at  New  York,  on  the  4th  instant, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  gratitude  to  Lieutenant-General  Grant  for 
his  signal  services,  was  received  yesterday.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
attend.  I  approve,  nevertheless,  of  whatever  may  tend  to  strengthen  and 
sostain  General  Grant  and  the  noble  armies  now  under  his  direction. 
My  previous  high  estimate  of  General  Grant  has  been  maintained  and 
heightened  by  what  has  occurred  in  the  remarkable  campaign  he  is  now 
conducting,  while  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  before  him 
does  not  prove  less  than  I  expected.  He  and  his  brave  soldiers  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  their  great  trial,  and  1  trust  that  at  your  meeting  yon 
will  80  shape  your  good  words  that  they  may  turn  to  men  and  guns, 
moving  to  his  and  their  support. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Whatever  political  purposes  prompted  the  call  for  this 
meeting,  they  were  entirely  overborne  by  the  simple  but 
resistless  appeal,  made  by  the  President  in  this  letter,  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  country.  Its  eflfect  was  to  stimulate 
instantly  and  largely  the  effort  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 
array,  and  thus  aid  General  Grant  in  the  great  campaign 
by  which  he  hoped  to  end  the  war.  In  a  private  letter 
to  a  personal  friend,  however.  General  Grant  put  a 
decisive  check  upon  all  these  attempts  of  politicians  to 
make  his  name  the  occasion  of  division  among  Union 
men,  by  peremptorily  refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be 
made  a  candidate,  and  by  reiterating  in  still  more  emphatic 
and  hopeful  terms  the  President's  appeal  to  the  people 
for  aid  and  support. 

None  of  these  schemes  of  ambitious  aspirants  to  politi- 
cal leadership  had  any  effect  upon  the  settled  sentiment 
and  purpose  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They 
appreciated  the  importance  of  continuing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  in  the  same  channel,  and  saw 
clearly  enough  that  nothing  would  more  thoroughly 
impress  upon  the  rebels  and  the  world  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  preserve  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  and  at 
whatever  cost,  than  tlie  indorsement  by  a  popular  vote, 
in  spite  of  all  mistakes  and  defects  of  policy,  of  the 
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President,  by  whom  the  war  had  thus  far  been  conducted. 
The  nation,  moreover,  had  entire  faith  in  liis  integrity, 
his  sagacity,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 
good. 

The  Union  and  Republican  Convention  met  at  Balti- 
more on  the  day  appointed,  the  8th  of  June.  It  numbered 
nearly  five  hundred  delegates,  chosen  by  the  constituents 
of  each  Congressional  district  of  the  loyal  States,  and  by 
the  people  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  in 
wliich  the  rebel  authority  had  been  overthrown,  and 
who  sought  tlius  to  renew  their  political  relations  with 
the  parties  of  the  Union.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge, of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  temporary  chairman, 
and  aroused  the  deepest  enthusiasm  of  the  convention 
by  his  patriotic  address  on  taking  the  chair.  He  pro- 
claimed openly  his  hostility  to  slavery,  and  demanded,  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  nation,  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  and  condign  punishment  for 
the  traitors  by  whom  it  had  been  set  on  foot.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  nomination  of  a  presidental  candidate,  he 
simply  expressed  the  common  sentiment  when  he  said  :— 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  fact  that  yoa  are  here  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  great  nation — voluntary  rcp.esentativeR,  chosea  with- 
out forms  of  law,  but  as  really  representing  the  feelings  and  principles, 
and,  if  you  choose,  the  i)rejudiees  of  the  American  i)eople,  as  if  it  were 
written  in  their  laws  and  already  passed  by  their  votes.  For  the  man 
that  you  will  nominate  here  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  and 
ruler  of  a  great  people,  in  a  great  crisis,  is  just  as  certain,  I  suppose, 
to  become  that  ruler  as  any  thing  under  heaven  is  certain  before  it  is 
done.  And  moreover  you  will  allow  mo  to  say,  though  perhaps  it  is 
hardly  strictly  proper  that  I  should,  but  as  far  as  I  know  your  opin- 
ions, I  sup[)ose  it  is  just  as  certain  now,  before  you  utter  it,  whose  name 
you  will  utter — one  which  will  bo  responded  to  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  this  nation,  as  it  will  be  after  it  has  been  uttered  and  recorded 
by  your  secretary." 

The  permanent  organization  was  effected  in  the 
afternoon,  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  William  Dennison,  Ex- 
Governor  of  Ohio,  as  president,  with  twenty-three  vice- 
presidents,  each  from  a  different  State,  and  twenty- three 
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Bocrotaries.     After  a  speech  from  Governor  Dennison,  and 
another  fjom  Parson  Brownlow,   of  Tennessee,  tlie  con 
vention    adjourned    till    Wednesday    morning    at    nine 
o*  clock. 

The  first  business  which  came  up  when  the  conven- 
tion reassembled,  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials.  There  were  two  important  questions  which 
arose  upon  this  report.  The  first  was  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion— there  being  a  double  delegation  present  from  that 
State.  The  committee  had  reported  in  favor  of  admitting 
the  delegation  called  the  Radical  Union  Delegation  to 
seats  in  the  convention,  as  the  only  one  elected  in  con- 
formity with  usage  and  in  regular  form.  An  effort  was 
made  to  modify  this  by  admitting  both  delegations  to  seats, 
and  allowing  them  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  only  in 
case  of  their  agreement.  This  proposition,  however,  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  that  point  was  adopted.  This  result  had 
special  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  vexed  state  of 
politics  in  Missouri,  which  had  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen, 
caused  Mr.  Lincoln  much  trouble. 

The  next  question,  which  had  still  greater  importance, 
related  to  the  admission  of  the  delegations  from  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  Congress  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion substantially  excluding  States  which  had  been  in  re- 
bellion from  participation  in  national  affairs  until  specifi- 
cally readmitted  to  the  Union — while  it  was  known  that 
President  Lincoln  regarded  all  ordinances  of  secession  as 
simply  null  and  void,  incapable  of  affecting  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  States  to  the  National  Government.  At  the 
very  opening  of  the  convention  an  effort  had  been  made 
by  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stev<ms,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  against  the  admission  of  dele- 
gates from  any  States  thus  situated.  This,  however,  had 
failed,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  of  which  Hon.  Preston  King,  of  New 
York,  had  been  appointed  chairman.  Mr.  King,  on  be- 
half of  this  committee  and  under  its  instructions,  reported 
in  favor  of  admitting  these  delegates  to  seats,  but  without 
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giving  them  the  right  to  vote.  Mr.  King,  for  himself^ 
however,  and  as  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who 
dissented  from  its  report,  moved  to  amend  it  by  giving 
them  equal  rights  in  convention  with  delegates  from  the 
other  States.  This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority,  and  affected  in  a  marked  degree  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  convention.  The  report  was  further  amend- 
ed so  as  to  admit  delegates  from  the  Territories  of  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  and  Nevada,  and  also  from  Florida  and 
Virginia,  without  the  right  to  vote — and  excluding  a 
delegation  from  South  Carolina.  Tlius  amended  it  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  then  reported  the  following 
declaration  of  principles  and  policy  for  the  Union  and 
Republican  party : — 

THE  BALTIMORE  PLATFORM. 

Resolved^  That  it  18  the  highest  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
maintain,^  against  all  their  enemies,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  par- 
amount authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
that,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  political  opinion,  we  pledge  our- 
selves as  Union  men,  animated  by  a  common  sentiment  and  aiming  at  a 
common  objoot,  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  aid  the  Government 
in  (juelling  by  force  of  arms  the  rebellion  now  raging  against  its  author- 
ity, and  in  bringing  to  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  the  rebels  and  • 
traitors  arrayed  against  it. 

Besohed,  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  th<^  Government  of 
the  United  States  not  to  compromise  with  rebels,  or  to  offer  any  terms  of 
peace  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their  just  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  that  we  call  upon  the  Government 
to  maintain  this  position  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  full  reliance 
upon  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  the  heroic  valor,  and  the  undying 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  their  country  and  its  free  institu- 
tions. 

Resohedy  That  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now  constitutes  tho 
strength  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it  must  be  always  and  everywhere  hoa- 
tile  to  the  principles  >f  republican  government,  justice  and  tho  national 
safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the 
republic ;  and  that  while  we  uphold  and  maintain  the  acts  and  prochuna- 
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tions  by  which  the  Government,  in  its  own  defence,  has  aimed  a  death- 
blow at  this  gigantic  evil,  we  are  in  favor,  furthermore,  of  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  made  bv  the  people,  in  confor- 
mity with  its  provbions,  as  shall  terminate  and  forever  prohibit  the 
existence  of  slavery  within  the  limits  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Buohed^  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  who  have  perilled  their  lives 
in  defence  of  their  country  and  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  its  flag ; 
that  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent  recognition  of  their  patri- 
otism and  their  valor,  and  ample  and  permanent  provision  for  those  of 
their  survivors  who  have  received  disabling  and  honorable  wounds  in  the 
service  of  their  country ;  and  that  the  memories  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  its  defence  shall  be  held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

Besohed^  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  practical  wisdom,  the  un- 
selfish patriotism,  and  the  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
principles  of  American  liberty  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  has  dis- 
charged, under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  the  great  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidential  office ;  that  we  approve  and  in- 
dorse, as  demanded  by  the  emergency  and  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  nation,  and  as  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  meas- 
ures and  acts  which  he  has  adopted  to  defend  the  nation  against  its  open 
and  secret  foes ;  that  we  approve  especially  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation and  the  employment  as  Union  soldiers  of  men  heretofore  held 
in  slavery ;  and  that  we  have  full  confidence  in  his  determination  to  carry 
these  and  all  other  constitutional  measures,  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
the  country,  into  full  and  complete  ettect. 

Beiolved.,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare  that  har- 
mony should  prevail  in  our  national  councils,  and  we  regard  as  worthy 
of  public  confidence  and  official  trust  those  only  who  cordially  indorse 
the  principles  proclaimed  in  these  resolutions,  and  which  should  cfiarac- 
terize  the  administration  of  the  Government. 

Besohed^  That  the  Government  owes  to  all  men  employed  in  its 
armies,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  color,  the  full  protection  of  the 
laws  of  war,  und  that  any  violation  of  these  laws,  or  the  usages  of  civ- 
ilized nations  in  time  of  war,  by  the  rebels  now  in  arms,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  prompt  and  full  redress. 

Besohed,  That  the  foreign  immigration  which  in  the  past  has  added  so 
much  to  the  wealth,  develoi)ment  of  resources,  and  increase  of  power  of 
this  nation,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

Bewlved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  speedy  construction  of  the  railroad 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

liciohed,  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate,  and  that  for  this  purpose  we  recom- 
mend economy  and  rigid  responsibility  in  the  public  expenditures,  and  a 
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vigorous  and  just  system  of  taxation,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal 
State  to  sustain  the  credit  (uid  promote  the  use  of  the  national  currency. 
Hesohed,  That  we  approve  the  position  taken  by  the  Government, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  never  regard  with  indifference 
the  attempt  of  any  European  power  to  overthrow  by  force,  or  to  supplant 
by  fraud,  tlie  institutions  of  any  republican  government  on  the  Western 
Continent;  and  that  they  will  view  with  extreme  jealousy,  ad  menacing 
to  the  peace  and  independence  of  their  own  country,  the  efforts  of  any 
such  power  to  obtain  new  footholds  for  monarchical  governments,  sus- 
tained by  foreign  military  force,  in  near  proximity  to  the  United  States. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  and  with 
great  enthusiasm.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  Abra- 
liam  Lincoln  be  nominated  for  re-election  by  acclamation, 
but  this  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  a  ballot  taken 
in  the  usual  way  ;  the  only  votes  that  were  not  given 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  were  the  twenty-two  votes  of  Missouri, 
which,  as  was  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion, were  given  under  positive  instructions  for  General 
Grant.  Mr.  Lincoln  received  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  votes,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  of  Missouri,  his 
nomination  was  made  unanimous,  amid  intense  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  contest  over  the  Vice-Presidency  was  spirited 
but  brief.  The  candidates  before  the  convention  Avere 
A^ice-President  Hamlin,  Hon.  D.  S.  Dickinson,  of  New 
York,  and  Andrew  Jolmson,  of  Tennessee.  The  strug- 
gle hiy  however  bet  ween  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Th(^  action  of  tlie  Convention  in  admitting  the  delegates 
from  Tennessee  to  full  membership  had  a  powerful  effect 
in  determining  the  result.  Mr.  Johnson  received  two 
hundred  votes  on  the  first  call  of  the  States,  and  it  being 
manifest  that  he  was  to  be  the  nominee,  otlier  States 
cliangi^d,  till  the  vote,  when  declared,  stood  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  for  Johnson,  seventeen  for  Dickinson,  and 
nine  for  Hamlin. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  was  then  appointed, 
and  the  convention  adjourned.  On  Thursday,  June  9, 
the  committee  appointed  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his 
nomination  waited  upon  him  at  the  White  House.  Gov- 
ernor Dennison,  the  President  of  the  Convention  and 
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Chairman    of  the    Committee,    addressed    him   aJT  fol 
lows: —  .^  - 

Mr.  President: — The  National  Union  Convention,  which  closed  its 
sittings  at  Baltimore  yesterday,  appointed  r  K^-ommittee,  consisting  of  one 
from  each  State,  with  myself  as  chairman-,  10  inform  yon  of  your  nnani- 
mons  nomination  hy  that  convention  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  committee,  I  have  the  honor  of  now  infonn- 
iDg  yon,  is  present.  On  it^  behalf  I  have  also  the  honor  of  presenting  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  or  platform  adopted  by  that  convention,  as 
expressive  of  its  sense  and  of  the  sense  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country 
which  it  represents,  of  the  principles  and  policy  that  should  characterize 
the  administration  of  the  Government  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  convention,  in  thus  unani- 
moasly  nominating  you  for  re-election,  but  gave  utterance  to  the  almost 
nniversal  voic^  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country.  To  doubt  of  your 
triumphant  election  would  be  little  short  of  abandoning  the  hope  of  a  final 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the  government  over  the 
insurgent  States.  Neither  the  convention  nor  those  represented  by  that 
body  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  result,  under  your  administra- 
tion, sustained  by  the  loyal  people,  and  by  our  noble  army  and  gallant 
navy.  Neither  did  the  convention,  nor  do  this  committee,  doubt  the 
speedy  suppression  of  this  most  wicked  and  unprovoked  rebellion. 

[A  copy  of  the  resolutions,  which  had  been  adopted,  was  here  handed 
to  the  President.] 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
mittee to  communicate  to  you  within  a  few  days,  through  one  of  its  most 
accomplished  members,  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  by  letter,  more  at  length 
the  circumstances  under  which  you  have  been  placed  in  nomination  for 
the  Presidency. 

The  President  said  in  response : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: — I  will  neither 
conceal  my  gratification,  nor  restrain  the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  that 
the  Union  people,  through  their  convention;  in  the  continued  eflTort  to 
save  and  advance  the  nation,  have  deemed  me  not  unworthy  to  remain  in 
my  present  position.  I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  I  shall  accept  the 
nomination  tendered;  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  should  not  declare  definitely 
before  reading  and  considering  wliat  is  called  the  platform.  I  will  say 
now,  however,  that  I  approve  the  declaration  in  favor  of  so  amending  the 
Constitution  as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  nation.  When  the 
people  in  revolt,  with  the  hundred  days*  explicit  notice  that  they  could 
within  those  days  resume  their  allegiance  witliout  the  overthrow  of  their 
institutions,  and  that  they  could  not  resume  it  afterward,  elected  to  stand 
out,  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  is  now  proposed  became  a 
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fittin^^nd  necessary  conclusion  to  the  final  success  of  the  Union 

Such  aloQe  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils.     I  now  perceive  its  importanoe 

and  embrace  t^r"  ii^i  the  joint  names  of  Liberty  and  Union  let  us  labor  to 

give  it  legal  form  and  practical  effect. 
■\ 

At  the  conclusion  of  ^he  President's  speech,  all  of  the 
committee  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  offered 
theii'  personal  congratulations. 

On  the  same  afternoon  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Union  League  Avaited  upon  the  President,  and  the  chair- 
man addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President  : — I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  tbe  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  League  of  the  Loyal  States,  to  congratulate  yoa 
upon  your  renomination,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  will  not  fail  at  the  polli 
to  give  you  the  support  that  your  services  in  the  past  so  highly  deserve. 
We  feel  honored  in  doing  this,  for  we  are  assured  that  we  are  aiding  in 
re-electing  to  the  proud  position  of  President  of  the  United  States  one  so 
highly  worthy  of  it — one  among  not  the  least  of  whose  claims  is  that  he 
was  the  emancipator  of  four  millions  of  bondmen. 

The  Preside  Jit  replied  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen  : — I  can  only  say  in  response  to  the  remarks  of  your  chair- 
man, that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  renewed  confidence  which  has  been 
accorded  to  me,  both  by  the  convention  and  by  the  National  League.  I 
am  not  insensible  iit  all  to  the  personal  compliment  there  is  in  this,  yet  I 
do  not  allow  myself  to  believe  that  any  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  to  be 
appropriated  as  a  i>ersonal  compliment  to  me.  The  convention  and  the 
nation,  I  am  assured,  are  alike  animated  by  a  higher  view  of  the  interests  of 
the  country,  for  the  present  and  the  great  future,  and  the  part  I  am  entitled 
to  appropriate  as  a  compliment  is  only  that  part  wliich  I  may  lay  hold  of  as 
being  the  oi)ini()n  of  the  convention  and  of  the  League,  that  I  am  not  en- 
tirely unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  place  I  have  occupied  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  have  not  permitted  myself,  gentlemen,  to  conclude 
tliat  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  country ;  but  I  am  reminded  in  this  con- 
nection of  a  story  of  an  old  Dutch  farmer,  who  remarked  to  a  companion 
once  that  ''  it  was  not  best  to  swap  horses  when  crossing  a  stream." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  President  was  ser- 
enaded by  the  delegation  from  Ohio,  and  to  them  and 
the  large  crowd  which  had  gathered  there,  he  made  the 
following  brief  speech : — 

Gentlemen: — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  fortius  compliment.  I 
have  just  being  saying,  and  will  repeat  it,  that  the  hardest  of  all  speeches  I 
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have  to  answer  is  a  serenade.  I  never  know  what  to  say  on  the»e  occa- 
sions. I  suppose  that  you  have  done  me  this  kindness  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  which  has  recently  taken  place, 
and  with  which,  of  course,  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  What  we  want  still 
more  than  Baltimore  Conventions,  or  Presidential  elections,  is  success 
ander  General  Grant.  I  propose  that  you  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
the  support  you  owe  to  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  field  is  of  the 
very  first  importance,  and  we  should  therefore  bend  all  our  energies  to  that 
point.  Now  without  detaining  you  any  longer,  I  propose  that  you  help  me 
to  close  up  what  I  am  now  saying  with  three  rousing  cheers  for  General 
Grant  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command. 

The  rousing  cheers  were  given — Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
leading  off,  and  waving  his  hat  as  earnestly  as  any  one 
present. 

The  written  address  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention 
announcing  his  nomination,  sent  to  him  a  few  days  after- 
wards, was  as  follows : — 

Nkw  Yosk,  Jun4  li,  18M. 
Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

Sib: — The  National  Union  Convention,  which  assembled  in  Baltimore 
on  June  7th,  1864,  has  instructed  us  to  inform  you  that  you  were  nomi- 
nated with  enthusiastic  unanimity  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

The  resolutions  of  the  convention,  which  we  have  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  placing  in  your  hands,  are  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the 
principles  which  inspired  its  action,  and  which,  as  we  believe,  the  great 
body  of  Union  men  in  the  country  heartily  approve.  Whether  those 
resolutions  express  the  national  gratitude  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  or 
the  national  scorn  of  compromise  with  rebels,  and  consequent  dishonor, 
or  the  patriotic  duty  of  union  and  success ;  whether  they  approve  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  the  em- 
ployment of  former  slaves  as  Union  soldiers,  or  the  solemn  obligation  of 
the  Government  promptly  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  every  soldier  of  the 
Union,  of  whatever  color  or  race ;  whether  they  declare  the  inviolability 
of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation,  or  offer  the  national  hospitality  to  the 
oppressed  of  every  land,  or  urge  the  union  by  railroad  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans ;  whether  they  recommend  public  economy  and  vigorous 
taxation,  or  assert  the  fixed  popular  opposition  to  the  establishment  by 
armed  force  of  foreign  monarchies  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
United  States,  or  declare  that  those  only  are  worthy  of  official  trust  who 
approve  unreservedly  the  views  and  policy  indicated  in  the  resolutions — 
they  were  equally  hailed  with  the  heartiness  of  profound  conviction. 

Believing  with  you,  sir,  that  this  is  the  people's  war  for  the  maintenance 
of  8  Government  which  you  have  justly  described  as  "  of  the  people,  by 
36 
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the  people,  for  the  people,"  we  are  very  sure  that  yoa  will  be  ^i^  to 
know,  not  onlj  from  the  resolutions  themselves,  but  from  the  nngnlar 
harmony  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  adopted^  how  warai  is 
the  popular  welcome  of  every  measure  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
which  b  as  vigorous,  unmistakable,  and  unfaltering  as  the  natioiud  pur- 
pose itself.  No  right,  for  instance,  is  so  precious  and  sacred  to  the 
American  heart  as  that  of  personal  liberty.  Its  violation  is  regarded 
with  just,  instant,  and  universal  Jealousy.  Yet,  in  this  hour  of  peril, 
every  faithful  citizen  concedes  that,  for  the  sake  of  national  existence  and 
the  common  welfare,  individual  liberty  may,  as  the  Constitution  provides 
in  case  of  rebellion,  be  sometimes  summarily  constrained,  asldi^^  only 
with  pdnfnl  anxiety  that  in  every  instance,  and  to  the  least  detail,  that 
absolute  necessary  power  shall  not  be  hastily  or  unwisely  exercised. 

We  believe,  sir,  that  the  honest  will  of  the  Union  men  of  the  country 
was  never  more  truly  represented  than  in  this  convention.  Their  pur- 
pose we  believe  to  be  the  overthrow  of  armed  rebels  in  the  field,  and  the 
security  of  permanent  peace  and  union,  by  liberty  and  justice,  under  the 
Constitution.  That  these  results  are  to  be  achieved  amid  cruel  perplex- 
ities, they  are  fully  aware.  That  they  are  to  be  reached  only  through 
cordial  unanimity  of  counsel,  is  undeniable.  That  good  men  may  some- 
times differ  as  to  the  means  and  the  time,  they  know.  That  in  the 
conduct  of  all  human  affairs  the  highest  duty  is  to  determine,  in  the 
angry  conflict  of  passion,  how  much  good  may  be  practically  accom- 
plished, is  their  sincere  persuasion.  They  have  watched  your  offidsl 
course,  therefore,  with  unflagging  attention ;  and  amid  the  bitter  taunts 
of  eager  friends  and  the  fierce  denunciation  of  enemies,  now  moving  too 
fast  for  some,  now  too  slowly  for  others,  they  have  seen  you  throughout 
this  tremendous  contest  patient,  sagacious,  faithful,  just — leaning  upon 
the  heart  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  satisfied  to  be  moved  by  its 
mighty  pulsations. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  long  before  the  convention  met,  the  popular 
instinct  indicated  you  as  its  candidate;  and  the  convention,  therefore, 
merely  recorded  the  popular  will.  Your  character  and  career  prove 
your  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  American  liberty 
and  of  the  American  Constitution.  In  the  name  of  that  liberty  and  Con- 
stitution, sir,  we  earnestly  request  your  acceptance  of  this  nomination ; 
reverently  commending  our  beloved  country,  and  you,  its  Chief  Magis- 
trate, with  all  its  brave  sons  who,  on  sea  and  land,  are  faithfully  defend- 
ing the  good  old  American  cause  of  equal  rights,  to  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God. 

We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  friends  and  fellow-citizens. 

Wm.  Dennison,  O.,  Chairman.  W.  Bdshnbll,  111. 

JosiAH  Drummond,  Maine.  L.  P.  Alkxandeb,  Mich. 

Thos.  E.  Sawyer,  N.  H.  A.  W.  Randall,  Wis. 

Bradley  Barlow,  Vt.  A.  Oliver,  Iowa. 
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A.  H.  BvLLooK,  Mass.  Thomas  Bncpsoy,  Ifinn. 

A.  IL   GaIQIXLL^   R.  I.  JOHK  BXDWBLL,  Cal. 

O.  B.  BuBHNiLL,  Oonn.  Thomas  H.  Pbarvs,  Oregon 

G.  W.  OuBTM,  N.  T.  Lesot  Kbamib,  West  Va. 

W.  A.  Newkll,  N.  J.  A.  0.  WiLDBB,  Kansas. 

Hbnbt  JoHVBOir,  Penn.  M.  M.  Brikh,  Tennessee. 

K.  B.  Smithsbs,  Del  J.  P.  Gbbtbs,  Nevada. 

W.  L.  W.  Sbabbook,  Md.  A.  A.  Atooha,  La. 

JoHK  F.  HuMB,  Mo.  A.  8.  Paddock,  Nebraska. 

G.  W.  Hm,  Ej.  Yalbntinb  Dell,  Arkansas. 

B.  P.  Ttffe,  Ohio.  Johk  A.  Ntb,  Colorado. 
Otbus  M.  Allbh,  Ind.  A.  B.  Sloanakbb,  Utah. 


BBPLT  OF  MB.  UHOOUT. 

BzBorarv  Mahhoii;  WAnnroroH,  Jym%  ti;  1161 
HoH.  Wm.  Dbvnisov  w\d  others^  a  CammitUe  of  the  Unwn  National  Con- 
tention: 

GBinrLBMBN : — Yonr  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  formallj  notifying  me  that 
I  have  been  nominated  bj  the  convention  yon  represent  for  the  Presi- 
dencj  of  the  United  States  for  fonr  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next,  has 
been  received.  The  nomination  is  gratefollj  accepted,  as  the  resolutions 
of  the  convention,  called  the  platform,  are  heartily  approved. 

While  the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  supplanting  of  republican  govern- 
ment upon  the  Western  Oontinent  is  fully  concurred  in,  there  might  be 
misunderstanding  were  I  not  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  Gk>vemment 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  France  in  Mexico,  as  assumed  through  the 
State  Department  and  indorsed  by  the  convention  among  the  measures 
and  acts  of  the  Executive,  will  be  faithfully  maintained  so  long  as  the 
state  of  facts  shall  leave  that  position  pertinent  and  applicable. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  soldier  and  seaman  were  not  forgotten 
by  the  convention,  as  they  forever  must  and  will  be  remembered  by  the 
grateful  country  for  whose  salvation  they  devote  their  lives. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  and  complimentary  terms  in  which  you 
have  communicated  the  nomination  and  other  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, I  subscribe  myself^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Abbabam  Lnroour. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  Convention 
met  with  the  general  approval  of  those  of  the  people  who 
claimed  to  be  the  supporters  of  the  Government  One 
exception  was,  however,  found  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gibson,   Solicitor  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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Court  of  ClaimB  at  St.  Louis,  who,  considering,  as  he 
said,  that  that  platform  rendered  his  retention  of  office 
under  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration  wholly  useless  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  his  principles,  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  through  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  Mr.  Welling. 

The  President's  reply,  communicated  through  his  pri 
vate  secretary,  was  as  follows : — 

ExBoiTTXTB  MAXtiOK,  WABmxaTOir,  Juljf  S8^  1861 
J.  0.  Welling,  Esq.: — 

According;  to  the  roqaest  contained  in  jroar  note,  I  have  placed  Mr. 
Gibson^s  letter  of  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  He  has 
read  the  letter,  and  says  he  accepts  the  resignation,  as  he  will  be  glad  to 
do  with  any  other,  which  may  be  tendered,  as  this  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  attitude  of  hostility  against  him. 

He  says  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  so  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibson 
for  having  accepted  the  office  at  first,  not  remembering  that  he  ever 
pressed  him  to  do  so,  or  that  he  gave  it  otherwise  than  as  nsual,  npon  a 
request  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

He  thanks  Mr.  Gibson  for  his  acknowledgment  that  he  has  been  treated 
with  personal  kindness  and  consideration,  and  he  says  he  knows  of  but 
two  small  drawbacks  upon  Mr.  Gibson^s  right  to  still  receive  such  treat- 
ment, one  of  which  is  that  he  could  never  learn  of  his  giving  much 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  other  is  this  studied  attemnt 
of  Mr.  Gibfton^s  to  stab  him. 

I  am,  very  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hat. 

The  elements  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  in 
the  ranks  of  his  own  party  were  checked,  though  not 
wholly  destroyed,  by  the  unanimity  of  his  nomination. 
Conferences  were  still  held  among  prominent  men,  espe- 
cially in  th(*  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing this  hostility  and  making  it  effective,  and  a  call  was 
put  in  circulation  for  a  convention  to  he  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, to  put  in  nomination  another  candidate.  The  move- 
ment, however,  was  so  utterly  destitute  of  popular  sym- 
pathy that  it  was  soon  abandoned.  A  very  sharp  and 
acrimonious  warfare  was  still  waged  upon  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  Administration,  not  only  by  the  leading  presses 
of  the  opposition,  but  by  prominent  men  and  influential 
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journals  ostensibly  in  the  ranks  of  his  supporters.  Every 
act  of  the  government  was  canvassed  with  eager  and  un- 
friendly scrutiny,  and  made,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the 
ground  of  hostile  assault. 

Among  the  matters  thus  seized  upon  was  the  sur- 
render to  the  Spanish  authorities  of  a  Cuban  named 
Arguelles,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Fremont  Con- 
vention as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  asylum.  This  man, 
Don  Jose  Augustine  Arguelles,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  District 
of  Colon,  in  Cuba.  As  such,  in  November,  1863,  he 
effected  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  that  were 
landed  within  his  district,  and  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  praise  for  his  eflBciency,  and  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  his  share  of  prize-money  on 
the  capture.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  twenty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  New 
York  and  there  making  the  purchase  of  the  Spanish 
newspaper  called  La  Cronica.  He  came  to  New  York, 
and  there  remained.  In  March  following,  the  Cuban 
Government  made  application  to  our  authorities,  through 
the  Consul-General's  office  at  Havana,  stating  that  it  had 
been  discovered  that  Arguelles,  with  others,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  selling  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
of  the  cargo  of  negroes  thus  captured,  into  slavery,  and 
by  means  of  forged  papers  representing  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  died  after  being  landed  ;  stating  also 
that  his  return  to  Cuba  was  necessary  to  procure  the 
liberation  of  his  hapless  victims,  and  desiring  to  know 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
cause  him  to  be  returned  to  Cuba.  Documents  authen- 
ticating the  facts  of  the  case  were  forwarded  to  our 
authorities.  There  being  no  extradition  treaty  between 
our  country  and  Spain,  the  Cuban  Government  could 
take  no  proceedings  before  the  courts  in  the  matter, 
and  the  only  question  was  whether  our  Government 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  arresting  Arguelles  and 
sending  him  back  or  not.  The  Government  determined 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  sent  word  to  the  Cuban 
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authorities  that  if  they  would  send  a  suitable  officer  to 
New  York,  measures  would  be  taken  to  place  Arguell^ 
in  his  chaise.  The  officer  was  sent^and  Arguellea  hay- 
ing been  arrested  bj  the  United  States  Marshal  at 
New  York,  was,  before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to 
appeal  to  any  of  the  courts  on  his  behalf,  put  on  board  a 
steamer  bound  for  Havana.  This  proceeding  caused 
great  indignation  until  the  facts  were  understood.  Ar- 
guelles  haying  money,  had  found  zealous  Mends  in 
N0W  York,  and  a  strong  effort  was  made  in  his  fayor. 
It  was  stated  on  his  behalf  that,  instead  of  being 
guilty  of  selling  these  negroes  into  slayery,  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  Cuban  authorities  to  get  possession  of  him 
and  silence  him,  lest  he  should  publish  facts  within  his 
knowledge  which  implicated  the  authorities  themselyes 
in  that  nefarious  traffic.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  taken 
as  lie  was,  by  direct  order  of  the  Goyemment,  not  by  any 
legal  or  judicial  proceedings,  and  without  haying  the 
opportunity  to  test  before  the  courts  the  right  of  the 
Goyernment  thus  to  send  back  any  one,  howeyer  criminal, 
was  alleged  to  spring  from  the  same  disr^ard  of  liberty 
and  law  in  which  the  arbitrary  arrests  which  had  been 
made  of  rebel  sympathizers  were  said  to  haye  had  thdr 
source.  Proceedings  were  eyen  taken  against  the  United 
States  Marshal  under  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  kidnapping,  and  everywhere  the  enemies  of  the 
Administration  found  in  the  Arguelles  case  material  for 
assailing  it  as  having  trampled  upon  the  right  of  asylum, 
exceeded  its  own  legal  powers,  insulted  the  laws  and 
courts  of  the  land,  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen ;  while  tlie  fact  of  its  having  aided  in  the  punish- 
ment of  an  atrocious  crime,  a  crime  intimately  connected 
with  the  slave-trade,  so  abhorrent  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  was  kept  out  of  sight 

Another  incident  used  to  feed  the  public  distrust  of 
the  Administration,  was  the  temporary  suppression  of 
two  Democratic  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
On  Wednesday,  May  18th,  these  two  papers,  the  World 
and  the  Journal  qf  Commerce^  published  what  purported 
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to  be  a  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln.  At  this  time, 
as  will  be  recollected,  General  Grant  was  still  struggling 
with  Lee  before  Spottsylvania,  with  terrible  slaughter 
and  doubtful  prospects,  while  Sigel  had  been  driven 
back  by  Imboden,  and  Butler  was  held  in  check  by 
Beauregard.  This  proclamation  announced  to  the  coun- 
try that  General  Grant's  campaign  was  virtually  closed ; 
and,  "in  view  of  the  situation  in  Virginia,  the  disaster  at 
Red  River,  the  delay  at  Charleston,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  country,"  it  appointed  the  26th  of  May  as  a  day 
of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  and  ordered  a  fresh 
draft  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  morning  of  its 
publication  was  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  mails  for 
Eurox)e.  Before  its  character  was  discovered,  this  forged 
proclamation,  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  had 
raised  the  price  of  gold  five  or  six  per  cent.,  and  car- 
ried discouragement  and  dismay  to  the  popular  heart. 
The  suppression  of  the  papers  by  which  it  had  been 
published,  the  emphatic  denial  of  its  authenticity,  and 
the  prompt  adoption  of  measures  to  detect  its  author, 
speedily  reassurred  the  public  mind.  After  being  satis- 
fied that  the  publication  of  the  document  was  inadver- 
tent, the  journals  seized  were  permitted  to  resume  publi- 
cation, the  authors  of  the  forgery  were  sent  to  Fort 
Lafayette,  and  public  afiairs  resumed  their  ordinary 
course. 

But  the  action  of  the  Government  gave  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  partisan  warfare  upon  it.  As  in  the  Arguelles  case 
and  the  arbitrary  arrests  they  had  charged  it  with  tram- 
pling upon  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  so  now  they  charged 
it  with  attacking  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Governor 
Seymour  directed  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York  to 
take  measures  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all 
who  had  been  connected  with  shutting  up  the  newsj)aper 
offices.  The  matter  was  brought  before  a  grand-jury, 
which  reported  that  it  was  "  inexpedient  to  examine  into 
the  subject.*' 

Determined  not  to  be  thus  thwarted,  Governor  Sey- 
mour, alleging  that  the  grand-jury  had  disregarded  their 
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oaths,  directed  the  District  Attorney  tg  bring  the  subject 
before  some  magistrate.  Warrants  were  accordingly 
issued  by  City  Judge  Russell  for  the  arrest  of  GK^neral 
Dix  and  the  officers  who  had  acted  in  the  matter.  The 
parties  voluntarily  appeared  before  the  judge,  and  an 
argument  of  the  legal  questions  involved  was  had.  The 
judge  determined  to  hold  General  Dix  and  the  rest  for 
the  action  of  the  grand-jury.  One  grand-jury,  however, 
had  already  refused  to  meddle  with  the  matter,  and, 
greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  had  aimed 
to  place  the  State  of  New  York  in  a  position  of  open 
hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  no  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  ever  taken  in  the  matter. 

An  eflfort  was  made  to  bring  the  subject  up  in  Con- 
gress. Among  other  propositions,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New 
York,  proposed  to  add,  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  for 
the  incorporation  of  a  Newsboys'  Home  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  provision  that  no  newspaper  should  be  sup- 
pressed in  Washington,  or  its  editor  incarcerated,  without 
due  process  of  law.  He  succeeded  in  making  a  speech 
abounding  in  denunciations  of  the  Government,  but  had 
no  other  success. 

To  those  men  at  the  North  Avho  really  sympathized  with 
the  South  on  the  slavery  question,  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Administration  upon  that  subject  was  distasteful. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  tli(^  repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  and  even  the  employment  of  negroes  in 
the  army,  Avere  with  them  grave  causes  of  complaint 
against  it.  The  President's  views  on  this  matter  were 
expressed  in  the  following  conversational  remarks,  to  some 
prominent  Western  gentlemen : — 

The  slightest  knowledge  of  arithmetic  (said  he)  will  prove  to  any 
man  that  the  rebel  armies  cannot  be  destroyed  by  Democratic  strategy. 
It  would  sacrifice  all  the  white  men  of  the  North  to  do  it.  There  are 
now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  nearly  two  hundred  thonsand 
able-bodied  colored  men,  most  of  them  under  arms,  defending  and  ac- 
quiring Union  territory.  The  Democratic  strategy  demands  that  these 
forces  be  disbanded,  and  that  tho  masters  be  conciliated  by  restoring  them 
to  slavery.     The  black  men  who  now  assi«t  Union  prisoner!}  to  escape 
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are  to  be  converted  into  our  enemies,  in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  the 
good-will  of  their  masters.  We  shall  have  to  fight  two  nations  instead 
of  one. 

Ton  cannot  conciliate  the  South  if  jon  guarantee  to  them  ultimate 
socoesa,  and  the  experience  of  the  present  war  proves  their  sqccess  is 
inevitable  if  you  fling  the  compulsory  labor  of  four  millions  of  black  men 
into  their  side  of  the  scale.  Will  you  give  our  enemies  such  military 
advantages  as  insure  success,  and  then  depend  upon  coaxing,  flattery,  and 
concession  to  get  them  back  into  the  Union  ?  Abandon  all  the  forts  now 
garrisoned  by  black  men,  take  two  hundred  thousand  men  from  our  side, 
and  put  them  in  the  battle-field,  or  cornfield,  against  us,  and  we  wonld 
be  compelled  to  abandon  the  war  in  three  weeks. 

•  We  have  to  hold  territory  in  inclement  and  sickly  places.  Where  are 
the  Democrats  to  do  this  ?  It  was  a  free  fight,  and  the  field  was  open  to 
the  War  Dfeinocrats  to  put  down  this  rebellion  by  fighting  against  both 
master  and  slave  long  before  the  present  policy  was  inaugurated.  There 
have  been  men  base  enough  to  propose  to  me  to  return  to  slavery  our 
black  warriors  of  Port  Hudson  and  Olustee,  and  thus  win  the  respect  of 
the  masters  they  fought.  Should  1  do  so,  I  should  deserve  to  be  damned 
in  time  and  eteruity.  Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and 
foe.  My  enemies  pretend  I  am  now  carrying  on  this  war  for  the  sole 
purpose  of«  abolition.  So  long  as  I  am  President  it  shall  be  carried  on 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the  Union.  But  no  human  power  can 
subdue  this  rebellion  without  the  use  of  the  emanci])ation  policy,  and 
every  other  policy  calculated  to  weaken  the  moral  and  physical  forces  of 
the  rebellion. 

Freedom  has  given  us  two  hundred  thousand  men,  raised  on  Southern 
soil.  It  will  give  us  more  yet.  Just  so  much  it  has  abstracted  from  the 
enemy ;  and  instead  of  checking  the  South,  there  are  evidences  of  a  fra- 
ternal feeling  growing  up  between  our  men  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
rebel  soldiers.  Let  my  enemies  prove  to  the  country  that  the  destruction 
of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  tlie  restoration  of  the  Union.  I  will  abide 
the  issue. 

Aside  from  the  special  causes  of  attack  which  we  have 
mentioned,  others  were  brought  forward  moire  general  in 
their  cliaracter.  The  burdens  of  the  war  were  made 
especially  prominent.  Every  thing  discouraging  was 
harped  upon  and  magnified,  every  advantage  was  belittled 
and  sneered  at.  The  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men 
in  June  was  even  deprecated  by  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, because  of  the  political  capital  which  its 
enemies  would  be  sure  to  make  of  it.  Nor  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself  unaAvare  that  such  would  be  the  result,  but, 
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though  recognizing  the  elements  of  dissatisfaction  which 
it  carried  with  it,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  tnmed 
aside  in  the  least  from  the  path  which  duty  to  his  conn- 
try  rejqiuired  him  to  pursue.  The  men  were  needed,  he 
said,  and  must  be  had,  and  should  he  fail  as  a  candidate 
for  re-election  in  consequence  of  doing  his  duty  to  the 
country,  he  would  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  going 
down  with  colors  flying. 

Financial  difficulties  were  also  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  was  x)ointed  at  as 
indicating  the  approach  of  that  financial  ruin  which 
was  surely  awaiting  the  country,  if  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  mark  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
pursue  the  course  upon  which  they  had  entered. 

Xmidst  these  assaults  from  his  opponents,  Mr.  lancoln 
seemed  fairly  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  hearty  support  of 
all  the  members  of  his  own  party.  And  yet  this  very 
time  was  chosen  by  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  and  H. 
Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  to  make  a  violent  attack  upon 
him  for  the  course  which  he  had  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  Reconstruction  Bill,  which  he  had  not  signed,  but 
had  given  his  reasons  for  not  signing,  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  July  18th.  They  charged  him  with  usurpation, 
with  presuming  upon  the  forbearance  of  his  supporters, 
with  defeating  the  will  of  the  people  by  an  Executive 
perversion  of  the  Constitution,  &c.,  &c.,  and  closed  a 
long  and  violent  attack  by  saying  that  if  he  wished  their 
support  he  ''must  confine  himself  to  his  Executive 
duties — ^to  obey  and  execute,  not  make  the  laws — to  sup- 
press by  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  leave  politcal  reorgan- 
ization to  Congress." 

This  manifesto,  prepared  with  marked  ability,  and 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve, 
at  first  created  some  slight  apprehension  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  President.  But  it  was  very  soon  felt  that 
it  met  with  no  response  from  the  popular  heart,  and  it 
only  served  to  give  a  momentary  buoyancy  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Opposition. 

Still  another  incident  soon  occurred  to  excite  a  con- 
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siderable  degree  of  public  anxiety  concerning 'the  imme- 
diate political  future.  It  was  universally  understood  that 
a  strong  desire  for  peace  pervaded  the  public  mind,  and 
that  the  determination  to  prosecute  the  war  was  the  dic- 
tate of  duty,  rather  than  inclination.  To  such  an  extent 
did  this  longing  for  peace  influence  the  sentiments  and 
action  of  some,  among  the  least  resolute  and  hopeful  of 
the  political  leaders  in  the  Republican  j)arty,  that  ready 
access  to  them  was  found  by  agents  of  the  BLebel  Gk)vern 
ment,  stationed  in  Canada  fbr  such  active  service  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  Of  these  agents,  who  were 
then  at  Niagara  Falls,  were  C.  C.  Clay,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  from  Alabama,  Professor  Holcombe,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  George  N.  Sanders.  ^  Acting  on  their  behalf 
and  under  their  instructions,  W.  Cornell  Jewett,  an  irre- 
sponsible and  half-insane  adventurer,  had  put^  himself  in 
communication  with  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune^  whose  intense  eagerness  for  peace  had 
already  commended  him  to  the  admiration  and  sympathy 
of  the  emissaries  of  the  Rebel  Government.  In  reply  to 
some  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  Jewett  wrote  on  the  6th  of 
July  to  Mr.  Greeley  the  following  letter : — 

NiAOABA.  Falls,  Jvl\f  0^  1864. 
My  Dbab  Mr.  Gbeelet  : — In  reply  to  your  note,  I  have  to  advise  hav- 
ing just  left  Hon.  Greorge  N.  Sanders,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Canada  side.  / 
am  authorized  to  stats  to  you,  for  our  use  only^  not  the  publiCy  that  ttoo 
ambassadors  of  Davis  &  Co,  are  novo  in  Canada^  with  full  and  complete 
jHwers  for  a  peace,  and  Mr.  Sanders  requests  that  yon  come  on  immedi- 
ately to  me,  at  Cataract  House,  to  have  a  private  interview,  or  if  yon 
will  send  the  President's  protection  for  him  and  two  friends,  they  will 
come  on  and  meet  you.  He  says  the  whole  matter  can  he  consummated 
by  me,  yon,  them,  and  President  Lincoln.  Telegraph  me  in  such  form 
that  I  may  know  if  you  come  here,  or  they  to  come  on  with  me. 

Yours,  W.  0.  Jbwbtt. 

The  neict  day  Mr.   Jewett  also  telegraphed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

H.  6REST.ET,  Tribune: 
Will  you  come  here?    Parties  have  full  power.    Wrote  you  yesterday 

Jewett. 
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This  letter  and  telegram  Mr.  Greeley  enclosed  to  the 
President,  at  Wasliington,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

Mt  Deab  Sib  : — I  ventare  to  enclose  yon  a  letter  and  telegraphic  dis- 
patch that  I  received  yesterday  from  our  irrepressible  friend,  Colorado 
Jewett,  at  Niagara  Falls.  I  think  they  deserve  attention.  Of  coarse  I 
do  not  indorse  Jewett^s  positive  averment  that  his  friends  at  the  Falls 
have  ^*  full  powers ''  from  J.  D.,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  thinks 
they  have.  I  let  that  statement  stand  as  simply  evidencing  the  anxiety 
of  the  Confederates  everywhere  for  peace.     So  much  is  beyond  doubt. 

And  therefore  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  our  bleeding,  bankrupt, 
almost  dying  country  also  longs  for  peace — shudders  at  the  prospect  of 
fresh  conscriptions,  of  further  wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  rivers 
of  human  blood ;  and  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  the  Goverment  and 
its  prominent  supporters  are  Aot  anxious  for  peace,  and  do  not  improve 
proffered  opportunities  to  achieve  it,  is  doing  great  harm  now,  and  is 
morally  certain,  unless  removed,  to  do  far  greater  in  the  approaching 
elections. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  anxiously  desire  a  true  and  lasting  peace ;  we 
ought  to  demonstrate  and  establish  the  truth  beyond  caviL  The  fact  that 
A.  H.  Stephens  was  not  permitted  a  year  ago  to  visit  and  confer  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington  has  done  harm,  which  the  tone  at  the  late 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore  is  not  calculated  to  counteract. 

I  entreat  you,  in  your  own  time  and  manner,  to  submit  overtures  for 
pacification  to  the  Southern  insurgents,  which  the  impartial  must  pro- 
nounce frank  and  generous.  If  only  with  a  view  to  the  momentous  elec- 
tion soon  to  occur  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  draft;  to  be  enforced  in 
the  Free  States,  this  should  be  done  at  once.  I  would  give  the  saiVcon- 
duct  required  by  the  rebel  envoys  at  Niagara,  upon  their  parole  to  avoid 
observation  and  to  refrain  from  all  communication  with  their  sympa- 
thizers in  the  loyal  States ;  but  you  may  see  reasons  for  declining  it.  But 
whether  through  them  or  otherwise,  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  fail  to  make 
the  Southern  people  comprehend  that  you,  and  all  of  us,  are  anxious  for 
peace,  and  prepared  to  grant  liberal  terms.  I  venture  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing 

PLAN   OF   ADJUSTMENT. 

1.  The  Union  is  restored  and  declared  perpetual. 

2.  Slavery  is  utterly  and  forever  abolished  throughout  the  same. 

8.  A  complete  amnesty  for  all  political  offences,  with  a  restoration  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  each  State  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  Union  to  pay  four  hundred  million  dollars  ($400,000,000)  in 
five  per  cent.  United  States  stock  to  the  late  Slave  States,  loyal  and  seccs- 
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sion  aliko,  to  be  apportioned  pro  rata,,  according  to  tlieir  slave  pepnla- 
tion  respectively,  by  the  census  of  1860,  in  compensation  for  the  losses 
of  their  loyal  citizens  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Each  State  to  be  en- 
titled tonttf  quota  upon  the  ratification  by  its  legislature  of  this  adjust- 
ment. The  bonds  to  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  legislature  afore- 
sdd. 

5.  The  said  Slave  States  to  be  entitled  henceforth  to  representation  in 
the  House  on  the  basis  of  their  total,  instead  of  their  federal  population, 
the  whole  now  being  free. 

6.  A  national  convention,  to  be  assembled  so  soon  as  may  be,  to  ratify 
this  adjustment,  and  make  such  changes  in  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  you  do  not  realize  how  intently  the  people  desire 
any  peace  consistent  with  the  national  integrity  and  honor,  and  how 
joyously  they  would  hail  its  achievement,  and  bless  its  authors.  With 
United  States  stocks  worth  but  forty  cents  in  gold  per  dollar,  and  draft- 
ing  about  to  commence  on  the  third  million  of  Union  soldiers,  can  this 
bo  wondered  at? 

I  do  not  say  that  a  just  peace  is  now  attainable,  though  I  believe  it  to 
be  BO.  But  I  do  say  that  a. frank  offer  by  you  to  the  insurgents  of  terms 
which  the  impartial  say  ought  to  be  accepted  will,  at  the  worst,  prove 
an  immense  and  sorely  needed  advantage  to  the  national  cause.  It  may 
save  us  from  a  Northern  insurrection. 

Yours,  truly,  Horace  Gbeslkt. 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  President^  Wcuhington^  D,  C. 

P.  S. — Even  though  it  should  be  deemed  nnadvisable  to  make  an  offer 
of  terms  to  the  rebels,  I  insist  that,  in  any  possible  case,  it  is  desirable 
that  any  offer  they  may  be  disposed  to  make  should  be  received,  and 
either  accepted  or  rejected.  I  beg  you  to  invite  those  now  at  Niagara  to 
exhibit  their  credentials  and  submit  their  ultimatum.  H.  G. 

To  this  letter  the  President  sent  the  following  answer : — 

WABBiiroToif,  D.  GL,  July  9, 1S61 

Hon.  HoKAOE  Grbblet  : 

Dear  Sib  : — Your  letter  of  the  7th,  with  enclosures,  received.  If  you 
oan  find  any  person  anywhere  professing  to  have  any  proposition  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  abandonment  of  slavery,  whatever  else  it  embraces,  say  to 
him  he  may  corne  to  me  with  you,  and  that  if  he  really  brings  such  prop- 
osition, he  shall,  at  the  least,  have  safe-conduct  with  the  paper  (and  with- 
out publicity  if  he  chooses)  to  the  point  where  you  shall  have  met  him. 
Tire  same  if  there  be  two  or  more  persons. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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Mr.  Greeley  answered  this  letter  as  follows : — 

Om<s  or  vn  Tusvini,  Hbw  Tobi^  J^  1%  IMl 
Mt  Dbab  Sib  : — ^I  haye  yours  of  yesterday.  Whether  there  be  persons 
it  Niagara  (or  elsewhere)  who  are  empowered  to  commit  the  rebels  \fj 
aegotiatioQ,  is  a  question;  but  (f  there  be  such,  there  is  no  qaestton  at  all 
that  they  would  decline  to  exhibit  their  credentials  to  me,  mneh  more  to 
open  their  budget  and  give  me  their  best  terms.  Green  as  I  may  be,  I  am 
not  quite  so  verdant  as  to  imagine  any  thing  of  the  sort.  I  hare  neither 
purpose  nor  desire  to  be  made  a  confidant,  far  less  an  agent,  in  each  nego- 
tiations. But  I  do  deeply  realise  that  the  rebel  chiefe  achieved  a  most 
decided  advantage  in  proposing  or  pretending  to  propose  to  have  A.  H. 
Step?  ens  visit  Washington  as  a  peacemaker,  and  being  rudely  repulsed; 
and  I  am  anxious  that  the  ground  lost  to  the  national  cause  by  that  mis- 
take shall  somehow  be  regained  in  season  for  effect  on  the  approaching 
North  Oarolina  election.  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  a  look  into  the  hand  of 
whomsoever  may  be  at  Niagara;  though  that  is  a  project  so  manifestly 
hopeless  that  I  have  little  heart  for  it,  still  I  shall  try. 

Meantime  I  wish  you  would  consider  the  propriety  of  somehow  i^ 
prising  the  people  of  the  South,  especially  those  of  North  Carolina,  that 
no  overture  or  advance  looking  to  peace  and  reunion  has  ever  been  re- 
pelled by  you,  but  that  such  a  one  would  at  any  time  have  been  eordially 
received  and  favorably  regarded,  and  Would  still  be. 

Yours,  HoBAOs  Gbbblet. 

Hon.  A.  LnrcoLN. 

This  letter  failed  to  reach  the  President  until  after  the 
following  one  was  received,  .and  was  never,  therefore, 
specifically  answered. 

Three  days  after  the  above  letter,  Mr.  Greeley,  having 
received  additional  information  from  some  quarter,  wrote 
to  the  President  again  as  follows : — 

Omox  OF  nn  Tbibvkv,  Nxw  Tokk,  •ftil|r  18,  IStfi. 
Mt  Dbab  Sib  : — I  have  now  information  on  which  I  can  rely  that  two 
persons  duly  commissioned  and  empowered  to  negotiate  for  peace  are  at 
this  moment  not  far  from  Niagara  Falls,  in  Canada,  and  are  desirous  of 
conferring  with  yourself,  or  with  such  persons  as  you  may  appoint  and 
empower  to  treat  with  them.  Their  names  (only  given  in  confidence)  are 
lion.  Clement  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  of  lOsns- 
sippi.  If  you  should  prefer  to  meet  them  in  person,  they  require  safe-con- 
ducts for  themselves,  and  for  Qeorge  N.  Sanders,  who  will  accompany 
them.  Should  you  choose  to  empower  one  or  more  persons  to  treat  with 
them  in  Canada,  they  will  of  course  need  no  safe-conduct ;  but  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  exhibit  credentials  save  to  commissioners  empowered 
as  they  are.    In  negotiating  directly  with  yourself,  all  grounds  of  cavil 
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wonld  be  avoided,  and  70a  wonld  be  enabled  at  all  times  to  act  npon  the 
freshest  advices  of  the  military  situation.  Ton  will  of  course  understand 
that  I  know  nothing  and  have  proposed  nothing  as  to  terms,  and  that 
nothing  is  conceded  or  taken  for  granted  by  the  meeting  of  persons  em- 
powered to  negotiate  for  peace.  All  that  is  assumed  is  a  mutual  desire 
to  terminate  this  wholesale  slaughter,  if  a  basis  of  adUustment  can  be  mu- 
tually agreed  on,  and  it  seems  to  me  high  time  that  an  effort  to  this  end 
should  be  made.  I  am  of  course  quite  other  than  sanguine  that  a  peace 
can  now  be  made,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  frank,  earnest,  anxious 
effort  to  terminate  the  war  on  honorable  terms  would  immensely 
strengthen  the  €k>vemment  in  case  of  its  failure,  and  would  help  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  which  now  accuses  us  of  obstinacy,  and  indis- 
position even  to  teeh  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  sanguinary,  devastating 
conflict  Hoping  to  hear  that  you  have  resolved  to  act  in  the  premises, 
and  to  act  so  promptly  that  a  good  influence  may  even  yet  be  exerted  on 
the  North  Oarolina  election  next  month, 

I  remain  yours,  Hobaos  Gbsxlst. 

Hon.  A.  LiNooLir,  Washington. 

On  the  12th,  the  day  before  the  foregoing  letter  was 
aent,  Mr.  (Jeorge  N.  Sanders  had  written  to  Mr.  Greeley 
as  follows : — 

CUffTON  HOVSS,  NiAOAKA  FaLLS,        ) 

Cakaoa  Wnr,  July  18, 1861  f 
Dbab  Sib  : — I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Honorable  Olement  0.  Olay, 
of  Alabama,  Professor  James  P.  Holcombe,  of  Virginia,  and  George  N. 
Sanders,  of  Dixie,  are  ready  and  willing  to  go  at  once  to  Washington, 
upon  complete  and  unqualified  protection  being  given  either  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  War.  Let  the  permission  include  the  three  names 
and  one  other.        Very  respectfully,  Gbobob  N.  Sandbbs. 

To  Hon.  HoBAOB  Gbeblby. 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Sanders  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  President,  but  on  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  letter  of  the  13th,  he  immediately  answered  it 
by  the  following  telegram : — 

ExscvTiTB  Mar 8I0K,  WAimifOTOKf  July  10^  1861 

Hon.  HoBAOB  Gbeblby,  New  York : — I  suppose  you  received  my  letter 

of  the  9th.    I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  18th,  and  am  disappointed 

by  it.    I  was  not  expecting  you  to  send  me  a  letter,  but  to  bring  me  a 

man,  or  men.    Mr.  Hay  goes  to  you  with  my  answer  to  yours  of  the  18th. 

A.  LiNooLir. 

The  answer  which  Major  Hay  carried  was  as  follows : — 
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ExaouTiTx  Haksioit,  WAtimroTOX,  Jvl^  \\  ISM^ 
Hon.  HoBAOB  Gbeelet: 

My  Dear  Sib: — Youra  of  the  13th  is  just  received,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  yon  have  not  already  reached  here  with  those  commission- 
ers. If  they  would  consent  to  come,  on  being  shown  my  letter  to  you  of 
the  9th  instant,  show  that  and  this  to  them,  and  if  they  will  come  on*  the 
terms  stated  in  the  former,  bring  them.  I  not  only  intend  a  sincere  effort 
for  peace,  but  I  intend  that  you  shall  be  a  personal  witness  that  it  is 
made.      Yours  truly,  A.  Lincolk. 

When  Major  Hay  arrived  at  New  York,  he  delivered 
to  Mr.  Greeley  this  letter  from  the  President,  and  tele- 
graphed its  result  to  the  President  as  follows : — 

Uicrnro  Statm  Militabt  TBLBOKAra,  I 

Wah  Dxpastxkxt,  New  Toek,  9  a.  m.,  July  161, 1861 1 

His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States: 
Arrived  this  morning  at  6  a.  m.,  and  delivered  your  letter  few  minutes 
after.  Although  he  thinks  some  one  less  known  would  create  less  ex- 
citement and  bo  less  embarrassed  by  public  curiosity,  still  he  will  start 
immediately  if  he  can  have  an  absolute  safe-conduct  for  four  persons  to 
be  named  by  him.  Your  letter  he  does  not  think  will  guard  them  from 
arrest,  and  with  only  those  letters  he  would  have  to  explain  the  whole 
matter  to  any  officer  who  might  choose  to  hinder  them.  If  this  meets 
with  your  approbation,  I  can  write  the  order  in  your  name  as  A.  A.-G.. 
or  you  can  send  it  by  mail.     Please  answer  me  at  Astor  House. 

John  Hat,  A,  A.-G, 

The  President  at  once  answered  by  telegraph  as  fol- 
lows:— 

ExBcuTivB  Mansiox,  WAeiiixGTOX,  Juiy  IS,  ISM. 
John  Hay,  Astor  House,  New  York  : 

Yours  received.  Write  the  safe-conduct  as  you  propose,  without  wait- 
ing for  one  by  mail  from  me.  If  there  is  or  is  not  any  thing  in  the  affair, 
I  wish  to  know  it  without  unnecessary  delay.  A.  Lincoln. 

Major  Hay  accordingly  wrote  the  following  safe-conduct, 
armed  with  which  Mr.  Greeley  betook  himself  at  once  to 
Niagara  Falls : — 

ExBcrnvK  Maiwiox,  Wabhixotojc,  D.  01 
The  President  of  the  United  States  directs  that  the  four  persons  whoee 
names  follow,  to  wit : 

Hon.  Clement  C.  Olay, 
Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 
Prof  James  B.  Holcombe, 
Gboege  N.  Sanders, 
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shall  have  safe-condnct  to  the  Citj  of  Washington  in  company  with  the 
lion.  Horace  Greelej,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  arrest  or  annoyance  of 
any  kind  from  any  officer  of  the  United  States  daring  their  journey  to  the 
said  City  of  Washington. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

John  Hat,  Major  and  A,  A.-G. 

On  his  arrival,  Mr.  Greeley  sent  by  the  hands  of  ,Mr. 
Jewett  the  following  letter : — 

NiAOARA  Falls,  N.  T^  July  17, 1861 

Gentlbmbn  : — I  am  informed  that  yon  are  duly  accredited  from  Rich- 
mond as  the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace ; 
that  you  desire  to  visit  Washington  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  mission ;  and 
that  you  further  desire  that  Mr.  George  N.  Sanders  shall  accompany  you. 
If  my  information  be  thus  far  substantially  correct,  I  am  authorized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender  you  his  safe-conduct  on  the 
journey  proposed,  and  to  accompany  you  at  the' earliest  time  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  you.         I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Yours,  Horace  Gbbblet. 

To  Messrs.  Clement  C.  Olay,  Jacob  Thompson,  James  P.  Holoombe, 
Clifton  Uouse,  C.  W. 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  returned : — 

Clifton  Houbi^  Niaoasa  Falls,  July  18, 1864. 
Sir: — We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  17th  inat., 
which  would  have  been  answered  on  yesterday,  but  for  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Clay.  The  safe-conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  tendered  us,  we  regret  to  state,  under  some  misapprehension  of  facts. 
We  have  not  been  accredited  to  him  from  Richmond,  as  the  bearers  of 
propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace.  We  are,  however, 
in  the  confidential  employment  of  our  Grovernment,  and  are  entirely 
familiar  with  its  wishes  and  opinions  on  that  subject;  and  we  feel  author- 
ized to  declare,  that  if  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  this  correspondence 
were  communicated  to  Richmond,  we  would  be  at  once  invested  with 
the  authority  to  which  your  letter  refers,  or  other  gentlemen,  clothed 
with  full  powers,  would  be  immediately  sent  to  Washington  with  a  view 
of  hastening  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  terminating  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  the  calamities  of  the  war.  We  respectfully 
solicit,  through  your  intervention,  a  safe-conduct  to  Washing-ton,  and 
thence  by  any  route  which  may  be  designated  through  your  lines  to 
Richmond.  We  would  be  gratitied  if  Mr.  George  Sanders  was  embraced 
in  this  privilege.  Permit  us,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the  furtherance  of 
37 
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oar  wishes,  and  to  express  the  hope  that,  in  anj  event,  70a  will  afford  as 
the  opportanitj  of  tendering  them  in  person  before  70a  leave  the  Falls. 
We  remain,  very  respeotfollj,  &o., 

0.  0.  Ci^T,  Jb. 

J.  P.  HOLCOMDB. 

P.  S. — It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  not  here,  and  has 
not  been  staying  with  as  since  oar  sojoom  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Greeley  thereupon  wrote  as  follows : — 

bnnsiTATXOVAL  HoTBLi  NxAOASA  FAILS,  N.  Y^  July  18, 186A. 

Gbittlembn  : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  joara 
of  this  date  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Jewett.  The  state  of  facts  therein 
presented  being  materially  different  from  that  which  was  nnderstood  to 
e^t  by  the  President  when  he  intrusted  me  with  the  safe-conduct  re- 
quired, it  seems  to  me  on  every  account  advisable  that  I  shoald  commn- 
nicate  with  him  by  telegraph,  and  solicit  fresh  instructions,  which  I  shall 
at  once  proceed  to  do. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  transmit  the  result  this  afternoon,  and  at  all  events 
I  shall  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Yours  truly,  Horace  Gbkblbt. 

To  Messrs.  Clement  0.  Olay  and  James  P.  Holooxbx,  Clifton  House, 
C.  W. 

This  letter  was  thus  acknowledged : — 

CsjyroN  HouBB,  Nxaoaka  Falls^  J%ay  18, 1861 
To  Hon.  H.  Greeley,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

Sir  : — We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  c^mmi 
this  date  by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Jewott,  and  will  await  the  fiirth— "*r 
answer  which  you  propose  to  send  to  us. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  &c., 
(Signed)  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr. 

James  P.  Holcomrb. 

Mr.  Greeley  accordingly  sent  the  following  telegram  -       ^* 
once  to  the  President  at  Washington  : — 


Ikdkpxxdekt  Tblbobafb  LnvB,  Niaoaha  Ymaa,  July  18^  1 
Hon.  Abkaham  Lincoln,  President : 

I  have  communicated  with  the  gentlemen  in  question,  and  do  not  fi^^   °" 
them  so  empowered  as  I  was  previously  assured.     They  say  that  "  ^^^^^^ 
are,  however,  in  the  contidontial  employment  of  our  Government,  aM^^^^ 
entirely  familiar  with  its  wishes  and  opiuions  on  that  subject,  and  we  fci^^^^ 
authorized  to  declare  that,  if  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  tbis  correspoov  ^' 
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ence  were  communicated  to  Richmond,  we  would  at  once  be  invested  with 
the  authority  to  which  yonr  letter  refers,  or  other  gentlemen  clothed  with 
foil  power  would  immediately  be  sent  to  Washington  with  a  view  of 
hastening  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  terminating  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  the  calamities  of  war.  We  respectfully  solicit, 
through  your  intervention,  a  safe-conduct  to  Washington,  and  thence  by 
any  route  which  may  be  designated  to  Richmond/^  Such  is  the  more 
material  portion  of  the  gentlemen's  letter.  I  will  transmit  the  entire 
correspondence,  if  desired.     Awaiting  your  further  instructions, 

I  remain  yours,  Horaok  Gbeeley. 

The  President,  on  receiving  this  telegram,  immediately 
dispatched  Major  Hay  to  Niagara  with  a  further  commu- 
nication, and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  had 
done  so,  whereupon  the  latter  sent  across  the  river  the 
following  letter : — 

Iktsuyatiokal  Hotxl,  Kiaoara  Faua,  New  Yosk,  July  19, 1864, 
Gentlemen  : — At  a  late  hour  last  evening  (too  late  for  communication 
with  yon)  I  received  a  dispatch  informing  me  that  further  instructions 
left  Washington  last  evening,  which  must  reach  me,  if  there  he  no  inter- 
ruption, at  noon  to-morrow.  Should  you  decide  to  await  their  arrival,  I 
feel  confident  that  they  will  enable  me  to  answer  definitely  your  note  of 
yesterday  morning.  Regretting  a  delay  which  I  am  sure  you  will  regard 
as  unavoidable  on  my  part, 

I  remain  yours  truly,  Horace  Gseeley. 

To  Hon.  Messrs.  C.  0.  Clay,  Jb.,  and  J.  P.  Holoombb,  Olifton  House, 
C.  W. 

He  received  the  following  acknowldgement : — 

Currov  Houu,  NxAOAmA  Falls,  July  19, 1861 
Sib  : — Colonel  Jowett  has  just  handed  us  your  note  of  this  date,  in 
which  you  state  that  further  instructions  from  Washington  will  reach 
you  by  noon  to-morrow,  if  there  be  no  interruption.  One,  or  possibly 
both  of  us,  may  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Falls  to-day,  but  will  return  in 
time  to  receive  the  communication  which  you  promise  to-morrow. 
Wo  remain  truly  yours,  «fcc., 

James  P.  Holoombb. 
0.  C.  Clay,  Jr. 
To  the  Hon.  Hobaob  Gbeblet,  now  at  the  International  Hotel. 

The  farther  instructions  from  the  President,  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Major  Hay,  were  as  follows  : — 
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ExsouTiTB  Maxbion,  Washui otov,  Jukff  18, 19S1 
To  WHOM  IT  MAY  OONOBBN : 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery,  and  which  comes 
by  and  with  an  authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against 
the  United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on 
substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  thereof  shall 
have  safe  conduct  both  ways. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Major  Hay  arrived  at  Niagara  on  the  20th  of  July,  and 
went  with  Mr.  Greeley  across  to  the  Clifton  House,  where 
he  delivered  to  Professor  Holcombe  the  above  paper,  in 
the  President's  own  handwriting.  The  interview  was  a 
brief  one,  and  on  separating,  Mr.  Greeley  returned  to 
New  York,  leaving  Major  Hay  to  receive  their  answer, 
if  there  should  be  one. 

Their  reply  was,  however,  sent  to  Mr.  Greeley  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jewett.     It  was  as  follows : — 

NiAOASA  Falls,  Olxftok  Houss^  tA^y  tL 
To  Hon.  Horaok  Gbeelbt  : 

Sir: — ^The  paper  handed  to  Mr.  Holcombe  on  yesterday,  in  your  pres- 
ence, by  Major  Hay,  A.  A.-G.,  as  an  answer  to  the  application  in  our  note 
of  the  18th  inst.,  is  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

ExKcunvE  Manbiox,  WAsmxoTox,  D.  O.,  July  IS,  1864. 
To  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  I 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  rategrity 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery,  and  which  comes 
by  and  with  an  authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against 
the  United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on 
other  substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  therof 
shall  have  safe-conduct  both  ways.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  application  to  which  we  refer  was  elicited  by  your  letter  of  the 
17th  inst.,  in  which  you  inform  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  and  ourselves,  that 
you  were  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender  us  hi* 
safe-conduct  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  were  "  duly  accredited  from  Rich- 
mond, as  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  Ml 
poac^,'*  and  desired  a  vis't  to  ^Tashington  in  the  fiiltHment  of  this  mis- 
sion. This  assertion,  to  which  we  then  gave,  and  still  do,  entire  credence, 
was  accepted  by  us  as  the  evidence  of  an  unexpected  but  most  gratifying 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  President — a  change  which  we  felt  authorized 
to  hope  might  terminate  in  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  mutually  just,  honor- 
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able,  and  advantageons  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  exacting  no  con- 
dition, bat  that  we  should  be  "  duly  accredited  from  Richmond  as  bearers 
of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace/'  thus  proffering  a 
basis  for  conference  as  comprehensive  as  we  could  desire.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  the  President  opened  a  door,  which  had  previously  been  closed 
against  the  Confederate  States  for  a  full  interchange  of  sentiments,  free 
discussion  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  untrammelled  effort  to  remove  all 
causes  of  controversy  by  liberal  negotiations.  We  indeed  could  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  a  safe-conduct  which  had  been  extended  to  us  in  a  charac- 
ter we  had  no  right  to  assume,  and  had  never  affected  to  possess;  but  the 
uniform  declaration  of  our  Executive  and  Congress,  and  their  thrice  re- 
peated and  as  often  repulsed  attempts  to  open  negotiations,  furnish  a 
sufficient  pledge  to  assure  us  that  this  conciliatory  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be  met  by  them  in  a 
temper  of  equal  magnanimity.  We  had  therefore  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that  if  this  correspondence  was  communicated  to  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  he  would  promptly  embrace  the  opportunity 
presented  for  seeking  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  unhappy  strife.  We  feel 
confident  that  you  must  share  our  profound  regret  that  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  first  stop  towards  peace  had  not  continued  to  animate  the 
counsels  of  your  President. 

Had  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  met  to  consider  this 
question,  the  most  momentous  ever  submitted  to  human  statesmanship,  in 
a  temper  of  becoming  moderation  and  equity,  followed  as  their  delibera- 
tions would  have  been  by  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  every  patriot 
and  Christian  on  the  habitable  globe,  who  is  there  so  bold  as  to  pronounce 
that  the  frightful  waste  of  individual  happiness  and  public  prosperity, 
which  is  daily  saddening  the  universal  heart,  might  not  have  been  termi- 
nated, or  if  the  desolation  and  carnage  of  war  must  still  be  endured 
through  weary  years  of  blood  and  suffering,  that  there  might  not  at  least 
have  been  infused  intx)  its  conduct  something  more  of  the  spirit  which 
softens  and  partially  redeems  its  brutalities?  Instead  of  the  safe-conduct 
which  we  solicited,  and  which  your  first  letter  gave  us  every  reason  to 
suppose  would  be  extended  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  negotiation  in 
which  neither  Government  would  compromise  its  rights  or  its  dignity,  a 
document  has  been  presented  which  provokes  as  much  indignation  as  sur- 
prise. It  bears  no  feature  of  resemblance  to  that  which  was  originally 
offered,  and  is  unlike  any  paper  which  ever  before  emanated  from  the  con- 
stitutional Executive  of  a  free  people.  Addressed  ^^  to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern," it  precludes  negotiation,  and  prescribes  in  advance  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  peace.  It  returns  to  the  original  policy  of  *'  no  bargaining, 
no  negotiations,  no  truces  with  rebels,  except  to  bury  their  dead,  until  every 
man  shall  have  laid  down  his  arms,  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  sued 
for  mercy."  What  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  sudden  and  entire 
change  in  the  views  of  the  President,  of  this  rude  withdrawal  of  a  cour- 
teous overture  for  negt)tiation  at  the  moment  it  was  likely  to  be  accepted, 
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of  this  emphatic  recall  of  words  of  peace  jast  uttered,  and  fresh  blasts  of 
war  to  the  bitter  end,  we  leave  for  the  speculation  of  those  who  have  the 
means  or  inclination  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  his  cabinet,  or  fathom 
the  caprice  of  his  imperial  will.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  saj  that  we  have 
no  use  whatever  for  the  paper  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  We 
could  not  transmit  it  to  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  without 
offering  him  an  indignity,  dishonoring  ourselves,  and  incurring  the  well- 
merited  scorn  of  our  countrymen. 

Whilst  an  ardent  desire  for  peace  pervades  the  people  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  among  them, 
who  would  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  liberty,  honor,  and  self-respect 
If  it  can  be  secured  only  by  their  submission  ta  terms  of  conquest,  the 
generation  is  yet  unborn  which  will  witness  its  restitution.  If  there  be 
any  military  autocrat  in  the  North,  who  is  entitled  to  proffer  the  condi- 
tions of  this  manifesto,  there  is  none  in  the  South  authorized  to  entertain 
them.  Those  who  control  our  armies  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  not 
their  masters,  and  they  have  no  more  inclination  than  they  have  right  to 
subvert  the  social  institutions  of  the  sovereign  States,  to  overthrow  their 
established  constitutions,  and  to  barter  away  their  priceless  heritage  of 
self-government. 

This  correspondence  will  not,  however,  we  trust,  prove  wholly  barren 
of  good  results. 

If  there  is  any  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  who  has  clung  to  a 
hope  that  peace  was  possible  with  this  Administration  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment,  it  will  strip  from  his  eyes  the  last  film  of  such  a  delusion ;  or  if 
there  be  any  whose  hearts  have  grown  faint  under  the  suffering  and  agony 
of  this  bloody  struggle,  it  will  insi)ire  them  with  fresh  energy  to  endure 
and  brave  whatever  may  yet  be  requisite  to  preserve  to  themselves  and 
their  children  all  that  gives  dignity  and  value  to  life,  or  hope  and  conso- 
lation to  death.  And  if  there  be  any  patriots  or  Christians  in  your  land, 
who  shrink  appalled  from  the  illimitable  vista  of  private  misery  and 
public  calamity  which  stretclies  before  them,  wo  pray  that  in  their  bosoms 
a  resolution  may  be  quickened  to  recall  the  abused  authority  and  vin- 
dicate the  outraged  civilization  of  their  country.  For  the  solicitude  you 
have  manifested  to  inaugurate  a  movement  which  contemplates  results  the 
most  noble  and  humane,  we  return  our  sincere  thanks,  and  are  most 
respectfully  and  truly 

Your  obedient  servants, 

C.  C.  Clay,  Jb. 
Jams's  p.  Holoombe. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Jewett  in  which  it  was  enclosed  was 
as  follows : — 

CurroN  Hoirss,  Niagara  Falu,  JiUy  M,  18M. 
Col.  W.  C.  Jewett,  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  note  admonishing  us  of  the  departure  of  Hon. 
Horace  Greeley  from  the  Falls,  that  he  regrets  the  sad  termination  of  the 
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initiatory  stops  taken  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  change  made  by 
the  President  in  his  instructions  to  convey  commissioners  to  Washington 
for  negotiations,  unconditionally,  and  that  Mr.  Greeley  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  any  answer  we  may  have  to  make  through  you.  We  avail  our- 
selves of  this  offer  to  enclose  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  which  you  will  oblige 
us  by  delivering.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  expressing  our 
thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  kind  offices  as  the  intermediary  through 
whom  our  correspondence  with  Mr.  Greeley  has  been  conducted,  and  as- 
suring you  that  we  are,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

0.  0.  Olat,  Jb. 
Jahbs  p.  Holoombk. 

Mr.  Greeley,  before  his  departure,  gave  the  following 
certificate  to  Mr.  Jewett : — 

IXTSBXATIOXAL  HOTXL»  NiAOAKA  FALLS,  Juiy  20,  IBM. 

In  leaving  the  Falls,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  have  had  no  intercourse 
with  the  Confederate  gentlemen  at  the  Clifton  House,  but  such  as  I  was 
fully  authorized  to  hold  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I 
have  done  nothing  in  the  premises  but  in  fulfilment  of  his  injunctions. 
The  notes,  therefore,  which  you  have  interchanged  between  those  gentle- 
men and  myself,  can  in  no  case  subject  you  to  the  imputation  of  unauthor- 
ized dealing  with  public  enemies  Hobaob  Gbbblbt. 

To  W.  C.  Jkwktt,  Esq. 


In  their  note  of  July  20,  to  Mr.  Jewett,  enclosing  their 
final  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  the  rebel  emissaries  acknowl- 
edge the  assurance,  received  from  Mr.  Jewett,  that  Mr. 
Greeley  "regrets  the  sad  termination  of  the  initiatory 
steps  taken  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  change  made 
by  the  President  in  his  instructions  to  convey  commis- 
sioners to  Washington  for  negotiations  unconditionally." 
The  Commissioners  must  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Jewett, 
or  Mr.  Jewett  must  have  misrepresented  Mr.  Greeley,  in 
this  report  of  the  ground  of  his  "regrets,"  or  else  Mr. 
Greeley  must  have  taken  a  position  quite  at  variance  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Greeley  could  scarcely  have 
believed  that  the  President  had  "changed  his  instruc- 
tions" in  the  least  degree  ;  and  he  must  have  known  that 
the  result  of  the  attempted  negotiation  was  due  to  a  wholly 
different  cause. 

The  first  response  made  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Greeley's 
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urgent  entreaty  that  peace  commissioners  shonld  be  re- 
ceived, was  dated  July  7,  and  said : — 

'^  If  you  can  find  any  person  professing  to  have  any  proportion  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union^  and  abandonment  of  slavery^  whatever  else  it  embraces,  say  to 
him  that  he  may  come  to  me." 

At  the  very  outset,  therefore,  the  President  distinctly 
specified  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  receive  the 
pretended  commissioners : — ^they  must  bring  vyriUen  prop- 
ositions for  peace  from  Davis,  and  those  propositions 
must  embrace  two  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Greeley  himself 
had  suggested, — the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery.  So  far  as  appears,  Mr.  Greeley 
neither  showed  this  letter  of  the  President  to  the  pretended 
agents  of  the  Rebel  Government,  nor  did  he  inform  them 
in  any  way  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  they  would 
be  received.  But  in  his  letters  of  July  10th  and  13th,  to 
the  President,  without  making  any  reference  to  these  con- 
ditions, he  reiterates  his  pressing  entreaty  that  the  negotia- 
tions may  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  rebel  agents  may 
be  received  at  Washington.  To  this  the  President  replied, 
expressing  his  disappointment  that  the  commissioners  had 
not  already  arrived,  and  saying, 

"  If  they  would  consent  to  come,  on  being  shown  my  letter  to  you  of 
the  9th  inst.  [in  which  the  conditions  of  their  coming  were  distinctly 
stated],  show  that  and  this  to  them,  and  if  thoy  will  come  an  the  terms 
stated  in  the  former,  bring  them."  . 

Notwithstanding  these  explicit  and  peremptory  instruc- 
tions, it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Greeley  gave  the  rebel 
agents  any  information  whatever  as  to  the  "terms"  of 
their  being  received,  nor  did  he  show  them  either  of 
the  President's  two  letters  in  which  these  terms  were 
stated.  But  he  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
visit  to  Washington,  and  went  to  Niagara  Falls  to  bear 
them  company.  There  he  addressed  them  a  letter  on  the 
17th  of  July,  saying  that,  if  it  was  true,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed, that  they  were  ' '  duly  accredited  from  Richmond  as 
the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  peace,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,"  he  was 
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' '  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender 
them  his  safe-conduct  on  the  journey  proposed. ' '  Mr.  Gree- 
ley was  not  authorized  to  tender  these  agents  a  safe-conduct 
to  Washington  upon  any  such  terms,  but  only  on  certain 
other  conditions  which  he  concealed  from  the  agents,  and 
of  which  he  took  no  notice  whatever,  either  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  them  or  with  the  President.  Their  reply 
to  him,  however,  corrected  his  impression  that  they  were 
**  duly  accredited  "  from  Richmond  to  negotiate  for  peace. 
They  had  no  authority  of  the  kind,  but  expressed  their 
belief  that  they  could  get  it,  and,  upon  this  presumption, 
renewed  their  solicitations  for  a  safe-conduct  to  Washing- 
ton. On  the  18th,  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  to  the  President 
communicating  this  information,  but  still  making  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  their  being 
received. 

The  President,  meantime,  not  understanding  the  cause 
of  delay  in  their  arrival,  sent  Major  Hay,  his  private  sec- 
retary, to  communicate  directly  with  ''  any  persons  "  pro- 
fessing to  have  authority  from  Davis  to  treat  for  peace, 
and  to  inform  them,  as  he  had  twice  before  instructed 
Mr.  Greeley  to  inform  them,  that  any  proposition  for 
peace,  in  order  to  be  received  and  considered  by  him, 
must  embrace  *'the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity  of 
the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery." 
These  instructions  were  embodied  in  the  letter  addressed 
"to  whom  it  may  concern"— and  were  delivered  by 
Major  Hay  in  person  to  the  rebel  agents.  As  it  was  the 
first  they  had  ever  heard  of  any  "conditions,"  and  as 
they  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  President  to  tender  them  safe-conduct  to 
Washington,  without  any  mention  of  conditions — ^they 
were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and  naturally  enough 
attributed  to  the  President  the  "  sudden  and  entire 
change  of  viojvs"  with  which  they  reproach  him  in  their 
letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  of  July  21st.  And  strangely  enough, 
even  after  receiving  this  letter  and  being  thus  apprised 
of  the  chai:ge  brought  against  the  President,  Mr.  Greeley 
not  only  failed  to  relieve  him  from  it  by  making  public 
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the  facts,  but  joined  in  ascribing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  fail- 
ure of  negotiations  for  peace  and  the  consequent  prolon- 
gation of  the  war.  And,  according  to  Mr.  Jewett's  state- 
ment, Mr.  Greeley  also  authorized  him  to  express  to  the 
rebel  commissioners  his  regrets,  that  the  negotiation 
should  have  failed  in  consequence  of  the  President's 
"  change  of  views." 

It  is  not  easy  now,  any  more  than  it  was  then,  to 
reconcile  Mr.  Greeley's  action  in  this  matter  with  fidelity 
to  the  Union  cause,  or  with  good  faith  to  the  Administra- 
tion, by  which  alone  that  cause  was  maintained.  The 
Opposition  press  made  Mr.  Lincoln's  alleged  tergiversa- 
tion the  ground  of  fresh  and  vehement  attack,  while  it 
was  used  throughout  the  rebel  States  as  fresh  proof  of 
the  faithless  character  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  making  peace  except  by 
successful  war.  The  commissioners  themselves  made  a 
very  adroit  use  of  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Greeley's 
extraordinary  course  had  placed  in  their  hands,  and,  in 
their  letter  of  July  21st,  addressed  to  him,  but  intended 
to  be  a  public  impeachment  of  President  Lincoln's  honor 
and  good  faith,  made  a  powerful  and  effective  appeal  to 
the  indignant  pride  of  the  Southern  people  and  tiie  sym- 
pathy of  their  friends  in  the  Northern  States. 

Tlie  President  felt  very  sensibly  the  injustice  done  to 
himself,  and  the  injury  done  the  country,  by  Mr.  Greeley's 
suppression  of  these  most  essential  facts,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  rebel  commissioners.      As  the  only  mode  of 
placing  the  whole  subject  properly  before  the  people, 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Greeley  for  permission  to  publish  the 
whole  correspondence — omitting  only  certain  passages 
not  at  all  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  likely  seriously  to  injure  the  Union  cause  by  infusing 
into  the  public  mind  something  of   the  despondency, 
which  Mr.  Greeley  himself  felt  and  openly  avowed,  con- 
cerning the  prospects  of  the  country.     The  words  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  desired  to  have  omitted,  in  the  publication 
of  the  correspondence,  were  the  following.     Li  the  letter 
of  July?:— 
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In  the  second  paragraph :  the  words  "  and  therefore  I  venture  to  re- 
mind you  that  our  bleeding,  bankrupt,  almost  dying  country  also  longs 
for  peace,  shudders  at  the  prospect  of  fresh  conscriptions,  of  further 
wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  rivers  of  human  blood,  and:'' — also 
the  words  "now,  and  is  morally  certain,  unless  removed,  to  do  far 
greater  in  the  approaching  elections." 

In  the  fourth  paragraph,  the  words  "If  only  with  a  view  to  the  mo- 
mentous election  soon  to  occur  in  North  Carolina  and  of  the  draft  to  be 
enforced  in  the  Free  States,  this  should  be  done." 

In  the  last  paragraph,  the  words  "It  may  save  us  from  a  Northern  in- 
surrection." 

In  the  letter  of  July  10th,  second  paragraph,  the  words  "  in  season 
for  effect  on  the  approaching  North  Carolina  election  ;"  and  in  the  last 
paragraph,  the  words  "  especially  those  of  North  Carolina." 

And  in  the  letter  of  July  13t]i,  last  paragraph,  the  words  "that  a  good 
influence  may  even  yet  be  exerted  on  the  North  Carolina  election  next 
month." 

Mr.  Greeley  declined  to  give  his  assent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  correspondence,  unless  these  phrases  should  be 
published  also.  The  President  accordingly  submitted  in 
silence  to  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  subject,  in  the  following  letter,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  personal  and  political  friend  : — 

EzxovTETB  MAXBioir,  WASHnroroir  Avff%Mi  15, 1864. 
Hon.  HK^^ET  J.  Raymond  : 

My  Deab  Sik  : — I  have  proposed  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  the  Niagara  cor- 
respondence be  published,  suppressing  only  the  parts  of  his  letters  over 
which  the  red-pencil  is  drawn  in  the  copy  which  I  herewith  send.  He 
declines  giving  his  consent  to  the  publication  of  his  letters  unless  these 
parts  be  published  with  the  rest.  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  submit,  for  the  time,  to  the  consequences  of  the  false  position  in 
which  I  consider  he  has  placed  me,  than  to  subject  the  country  to  the 
consequences  of  publishing  these  discouraging  and  injurious  parts.  I 
send  you  this,  and  the  accompanying  copy,  not  for  publication,  but  merely 
to  explain  to  you,  and  that  you  may  preserve  them  until  their  proper 
time  shall  come.  Yours  truly,  Abba  ham  Lincoln. 

This  public  statement  of  the  facts  of  this  case  is  deemed 
by  the  author  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
has  been  widely  censured  for  entering  into  communica- 
tion with  rebel  agents  at  all ; — but  this  correspondence 
shows  that  Mr.  Greeley's  assurances,  and  his  pressing  en- 
treaties, had  made  it  necessary  for  him,  either  to  open  the  way 
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for  peace  negotiations  or  reject  the  opportunity,  which  one 
of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  his  own  party  thus  assured 
him  was  oflfered,  for  an  honorable  termination  of  the  war. 
He  was  charged  with  having  finally  insisted  upon  certain 
concessions  as  the  basis  of  an  interview,  after  having  first 
promised  it  unconditionally;  but  this  correspondence 
shows  that  these  conditions  were  distinctly  stated  at  the 
very  outset,  but  were  withheld  by  Mr.  Greeley  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  rebel  commissioners.  It  is  due  to  jus- 
tice, as  well  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  impressions  so  injurious 
and  so  false  should  no  longer  prevail. 

The  effect  of  this  attempt  at  negotiation  upon  the  public 
mind  was,  for  the  moment,  unfavorable  to  the  Union  cause. 
The  people,  responding  heartily  to  the  demand  of  the  Bal- 
timore Platform,  that  no  peace  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Government  on  any  terms  short  of  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, were  distrustful  of  negotiations  which  might  look 
to  some  other  issue.  The  charge  of  bad  faith  urged 
against  the  President  stimulated  the  Opposition,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  facts,  embarrassed  his  supporters ;  while 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  insisted  upon  the  abandonment 
of  slavery  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  was  cited  hj 
the  opponents  of  his  Administration  as  proof  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  changed,  and  that  it  was  to  be  waged 
hereafter,  not  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  the  absence  of  any 
opposing  candidate,  these  and  countless  other  charges  were 
urged  against  the  Administration  witli  marked  effect,  and 
added  very  materially  to  the  popular  despondency  which 
the  lack  of  military  success  had  naturally  engendered. 

Eager  to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  this  auspicious 
condition  of  political  affairs,  and  embarrassed,  not  a  little 
by  discordant  sentiments  in  their  own  ranks,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  postponed  their  National  Convention  for 
the  nomination  of  a  President  from  the  22d  of  June  to  the 
29th  of  August.  But  the  delay  from  which  they  expected 
so  much,  in  fact,  betrayed  them  into  a  confidence  which 
proved  fatal  to  their  hopes.  Their  expectations,  however, 
were  not  without  reason.     The  state  of  the  public  mind 
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was  favorable  to  the  success  of  their  plans.  The  as- 
saults upon  the  Administration  had  grown  more  viru- 
lent, and  seemed  to  produce  more  eflfect.  Many  of  its 
friends,  who,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  renominated,  had 
considered  the  main  work  of  the  political  campaign  over, 
had  grown  gradually  doubtful.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
the  course  which  the  Democratic  party  would  pursue 
compelled  them  almost  to  inaction,  at  least  so  far  as  oflTen- 
sive  warfare  was  concerned,  while  they  were  themselves 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  attack.  And  when  the  time  for 
the  Chicago  Convention  came,  its  managers  gathered  to  it 
with  high  hopes,  believing  that  if  they  could  only  unite 
upon  a  candidate  and  a  platform  which  should  not  vio- 
lently oflTend  either  wing  of  the  party,  their  success  was 
certain.  The  peace  wing  of  the  party,  however,  had  been 
relatively  strengthened  in  the  interim.  The  delays  and 
losses  of  the  armies,  the  hope  deferred  to  which  the  long 
and  bloody  struggles  in  Virginia  and  in  Georgia  had  fla- 
miliarized  but  not  inured  the  popular  heart,  the  rise  in 
gold,  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  more  men — ^ 
these  things  had  given  them  strength,  and  made  them  more 
vehement  and  more  exacting.  Their  great  champion,  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  had  surreptitiously  returned  from  Canada, 
in  violation  of  the  sentence  which  ordered  his  banishment 
from  the  lines  during  the  war,  and  had  remained  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Government,  whose  failure  to  arrest  and 
send  him  back,  or  otherwise  to  punish  him,  was  treated 
then  as  an  indication  of  weakness  rather  than  of  wisdom. 
He  and  his  friends  were  active  everywhere,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  they  must  have  a  peace  can- 
didate, or  platform,  one  or  both,  at  all  hazards,  and 
threatened  to  nominate  a  candidate  of  their  own,  if  this 
course  was  not  pursued.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
fatal  course  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Convention 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and 
to  the  encouragement  which  his  friends  received  from  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  the  Government  to  molest  him 
on  his  return. 
The  Convention  met  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  August  29. 
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It  was  called  to  order  by  August  Belmont,  of  New  York, 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  on  whose  motion 
Bx-Govemor  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
temporary  Chairman.  The  business  transacted  on  the 
first  day  embraced  the  appointment  of  Committees  on 
Credentials,  Organization,  and  Resolutions,  of  which  latter 
committee  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  chosen  chairman. 

On  Tuesday  the  committees  reported.  There  were  no 
contested  delegations  except  from  Kentucky,  and  this 
question  the  committee  settled  by  admitting  both  delega- 
tions and  dividing  the  vote  between  them.  Louisiana 
and  the  Territories  had  sent  delegates,  but  these  were  at 
once  excluded.  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention,  with  twenty-one 
vice-presidents  and  secretaries.  In  tiiie  afternoon,  the 
platform  was  reported. 

The  second  resolution,  which  embodied  the  spirit  of 
the  Convention,  and  shaped  the  succeeding  canvass,  was 
as  follows : — 

Besolved^  That  this  Oonvention  does  explicitly  declare,  as  the  sense  of 
the  American  people,  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union 
by  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under  the  pretence  of  military 
necessity  or  war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution 
itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private 
right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
essentially  impaired,  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  that  immediate  efforts  bo  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with 
a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States  or  other  peaceable  means, 
to  the  end  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  peace  may  be  restored 
on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States. 

The  otlier  resolutions  assailed  the  Administration  for 
its  military  interference  in  ele(*.tions,  its  arbitraiy  arrests, 
suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  denial 
of  the  right  of  asylum,  imposing  test-oaths,  taking  away 
arms  from  the  people  (as  had  been  done  where  there  was 
danger  of  armed  insurrection  on  the  part  of  local  asso- 
ciations), and  disregard  of  duty  towards  our  soldiers  who 
were  prisoners  of  war;  and  they  extended  '' the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Democratic  party"  to  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors. 
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Mr.  Long,  of  Ohio,  who,  as  will  be  recollected,  had  been 
publicly  censured  by  Congress  for  a  speech  bordering 
upon  treason,  endeavored  to  amend  the  resolutions  so  as 
to  "place  the  Convention  in  a  position  favoring  peace 
beyond  the  mistakes  of  aity  equivocal  language.''  Under 
the  working  of  the  previous  question,  however,  Mr.  Long 
was  silenced,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted  with  but 
four  dissenting  votes. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of 
a  candidate  for  President  The  nomination  of  Gteneral 
MfcClellan  was  the  signal  for  a  fierce  attack  upon  him  by 
some  of  the  ultra  peace  men,  but  he  was  vigorously 
defended,  and  the  debate  lasted  till  darkness  compelled 
an  adjournment.  The  vote  was  taken  as  soon  as  the 
Convention  met  in  the  morning,  and  General  McClellan 
received  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes  out  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  this  number  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  two  and  a  half  before  the  ballot 
was  announced ;  the  rest  having  been  cast  for  Thomas 
H.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut. 

For  Vice-President,  the  Convention  nominated  George 
H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  whose  position  was  unqualifiedly 
among  the  ultra  peace  men. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  saying  that  ''the  delegates 
from  the  West  were  of  the  opinion  that  circumstances 
may  occur  between  noon  of  to-day  and  the  fourth  of 
March  next,  which  will  make  it  proper  for  the  Democracy 
of  the  country  to  meet  in  convention  again,"  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

Reaolted^  That  this  Convention  shall  not  be  dissolved  by  a^onrnment 
at  the  close  of  its  basiness,  but  shall  remain  organized,  subject  to  be  called 
at  any  time  and  place  that  the  Executive  National  Committee  shall 
deaignate. 

This  suggestive  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  Convention  then  separated. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  was  eminently  cheering 
to  the  friends  of  the  Administration.  It  was  more  open 
and  honest  than  they  had  anticipated  ;  it  avowed  senti- 
ments which,  though  entertained,  it  was  feared  would  be 
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concealecL  ^  The  whole  tone  of  the  Convention  had 
been  in  opposition  to  the  popular  feeling  on  the  war. 
The  ultra  peace  men  had  been  prominent  in  its  delibera- 
tions. Vallandigham,  Harris,  Long,  Pendleton,  men  who 
had  done  their  utmost  to  help  on  the  rebellion  and 
hamper  the  Government,  had  been  its  ruling  spirits. 
The  tone  of  its  speeches  had  been  in  entire  symfM^thj 
with  the  rebels,  for  whom  no  words  of  reproof  were 
uttered,  whUe  they  were  unmeasured  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Administration.  The 
news  of  the  fall  of  Port  Morgan  had  come  in  upon  them 
as  they  sat  in  conclave,  but  it  won  no  cheers  from  that 
assembly  for  the  success  of  the  Old  Plag  and  the  leaf 
of  imperishable  renown  which  added  to  the  full  wreath 
of  laurel,  which  already  crowned  our  army  and  our 
navy.  Its  resolutions  had  declared  that  the  war  was 
a  failure,  and  called  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities ;  while,  as  a  striking  commentary  upon  this  decla- 
ration, the  very  day  after  the  Convention  adjourned 
brought  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta  and  the  glorious 
success  of  that  grand  march  of  Sherman's  army  which 
turned  the  tide  of  war,  and  contributed  so  largely  to  its 
final  success. 

The  Union  party  instantly  and  joyfully  accepted  the 
issue  thus  boldly  tendered.  They  knew  that,  once  fairly 
before  the  country,  tlie  result  could  not  be  doubtful. 
The  people  did  not  believe  that  the  eflfort  to  maintain 
the  Union  by  force  of  arms  had  yet  proved  '*a  failure." 
They  did  not  believe  that  the  Union  could  be  preserved 
by  negotiation,  and  they  were  not  in  favor  of  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  until  victory  should  be  secured.  The  issue 
had  been  fairly  made  between  the  two  parties  in  their 
respective  declarations  at  Baltimore  and  Chicago.  The 
former  demanded  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
denounced  all  terms  of  peace  short  of  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  rebels ;  the  latter  demanded  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  and  a  resort  to  negotiation. 

The  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the 
country,  sympathizing  with  the  national  sentiment,  felt 
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that  they  had  been  placed  in  a  false  position  by  the  action 
of  their  convention.  An  eflfort  was  made  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  pnblic  condemnation  by  General  McClellan, 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
Union  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  if  all  the 
"resources  of  statesmanship,"  which  should  be  first  em- 
ployed, should  prove  inadequate.  The  letter,  however, 
was  without  eflTect.  It  did  something  to  alienate  the  peace 
men  who  had  controlled  the  Chicago  Convention,  but 
nothing  to  disturb  the  conviction  of  the  people  that  the 
same  men  would  control  General  McClellan  also  in  the 
event  of  his  election. 

The  political  campaign  was  thus  fairly  opened.  The 
Fremont  movement,  which  had  but  little  strength  from 
the  start,  now  came  to  an  inglorious  end.  Shortly  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  some  friends  of 
Gteneral  Fremont,  with  some  faint  hope  of  compelling  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  withdraw,  had  written  to  the  General  to  know 
if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  canvass,  provided  Mr. 
lincoln  would  do  so.  In  reply.  General  Fremont,  saying 
that  he  had  no  right  to  act  independently  of  the  men 
who  nominated  him,  suggested  that  some  understanding 
should  be  had  between  the  supporters  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Cleveland  Conventions,  with  a  view  to  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  third  convention ;  for,  as  he  said,  "a  really  pop- 
ular convention,  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  so  that 
it  could  be  regarded  as  a  convocation  in  mass  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  work  of  politicians,  would  command 
public  confidence."  The  proposition,  however,  com- 
manded not  the  slightest  attention ;  and  after  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  was  made,  the  lines  were  drawn  so 
clearly  that  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  compelled 
the  absolute  withdrawal  of  General  Fremont,  which  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  September.  Prom  that  time  forward 
the  contest  was  between  Mr.  Lincoln,  representing  the 
sentiments  of  the  Baltimore  Platform  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Gteneral  McClellan,  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Chicago  Platform  on  the  other.     The  lines  were  clearly 
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drawn,  and -the  canvass  was  prosecnted  with  earnestness, 
but  with  less  than  the  usual  acrimony  and  inteinx)eiate 
zeal.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  contest  of  principle,  and  was 
carried  on  with  a  gravity  and  decorum  befitting  its  im- 
portance. 

One  of  the  incidents  upon  which  great  stress  was  laid 
by  the  Opposition  in  the  canvass,  arose  out  of  some  pro- 
ceedings in  Tennessee,  of  which  Andrew  Johnson  still 
remained  military  governor,  with  reference  to  the  caUing 
of  a  convention  and  holding  an  election  in  the  State. 
Several  efforts  had  been  made  in  that  direction  during  the 
year.  As  early  as  January  26th,  Governor  Johnson  had 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  an  election  for  county 
officers,  and  in  his  proclamation  had  prescribed  stringent 
qualifications  for  voters,  and  a  stringent  oath  which  every 
voter  must  take.  Some  of  the  judges  of  election  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  enough  to  require  of  voters  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  President's  amnesty  proclamation.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  them  wrote  to  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  follows : — 

Nashtilxje,  Ftbrmxry  90^  1861 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  0. : 

In  county  and 'State  elections,  must  citizens  of  Tennessee  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  Governor  Johnson,  or  will  the  President's  oath  of  amnesty 
entitle  them  to  vote  ?  I  have  been  appointed  to  hold  the  March  election 
in  Cheatham  County,  and  wish  to  act  understandingly. 

Warren  Jordan. 

The  President  himself  answered  by  telegraph  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Wabhikotoit,  F4t>ruary  90,  1861 
Warren  Jordan,  Nashville : 

In  county  elections  you  had  better  stand  by  Governor  Johnson's  plan; 
otherwise  you  will  have  conflict  and  confusion.     I  have  seen  his  plan. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  election  was  held  with  but  indifferent  success.  A 
convention  was  also  held  in  May  at  Knoxville,  but  took 
no  important  action.  But,  in  September,  another  con- 
vention was  called  together  for  tlie  purpose  of  reorgan 
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izing  the  State  and  taking  part  in  the  approaiching  Presi- 
dential election.  The  convention  met,  and  determined 
that  the  election  shonld  be  held.  They  adopted  an  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  provided  for  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  Among  other  things,  they  provided  a 
stringent  oath,  to  be  administered  to  registers  and  oflBcers 
holding  the  elections,  and  requested  Governor  Johnson 
to  execute  the  resolutions  which  they  had  adopted  ''in 
such  manner  as  he  might  think  would  best  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  Government." 

Governor  Johnson  accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, issued  a  proclamation,  directing  that  the  election  be 
opened  and  held,  and  that  at  such  election  "all  citizens 
and  soldiers,  being  free  white  men,  twenty -one  years  of 
age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  six  months 
prior  to  the  election  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
who  have  qualified  themselves  by  registration,  and  who 
take  the  oath  prescribed"  by  the  convention,  should  be 
entitled  to  vote.     The  oath  prescribed  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  Bolemnlj  swear  that  I  will  henceforth  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  defend  it  against  the  assaults  of  all  enemies :  that 
I  am  an  active  friend  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States :  that  I  ardently  desire  the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States :  that  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  armies, 
navies,  and  of  all  armed  combinations  in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States :  that  I  will  cordially  oppose  all  armistices  and  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  rebels  in  arms,  until  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  laws  and  proclamations  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall 
be  established  over  all  the  people  of  every  State  and  Territory  embraced 
within  the  National  Union ;  and  that  I  will  heartily  aid  and  assist  the 
loyal  people  in  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of 
these  ends :  and  further,  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
without  mental  reservation.    So  help  me  God." 

An  electoral  ticket  in  favor  of  General  McClellan  had 
previously  been  nominated  by  persons  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  State  Convention,  nor  with  the  National  Ad- 
ministration, and  these  gentlemen,  on  the  appearance  of 
this  proclamation,  drew  up  a  protest,  which  they  addressed 
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to  the  President.  They  protested  against  Governor  John- 
son's  assuming  to  dictate  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
which  they  said  were  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Tennessee, 
a  copy  of  which  they  annexed ;  and  they  protested  against 
the  oath. 

This  protest  was  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr.  J. 
Lellyet,  one  of  the  signers,  who  sent  to  a  New  York  news- 
paper the  following  account  of  the  interview : — 

WAumroTOR,  OetobtrtX 

I  called  upon  the  President  to-day,  and  presented  and  read  to  him  the 
subjoined  protest.    Having  concluded,  Mr.  Lincoln  responded : — 

''  May  I  inquire  how  long  it  took  you  and  the  New  York  politicians  to 
concoct  that  paper  ?'* 

I  replied,  *^  It  was  concocted  in  Nashville,  without  communication  with 
any  but  Tennesseans.  We  communicated  with  citizens  of  Tennessee  out- 
side of  Nashville,  but  not  with  New  York  politicians. *' 

"  I  will  answer,^*  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  emphatically,  *'  that  I  expect  to  let 
the  friends  of  Greorge  B.  McClellan  manage  their  side  of  this  contest  in 
their  own  way,  and  I  will  manage  my  side  of  it  in  my  way." 

"May  we  ask  an  answer  in  writing?"  I  suggested. 

"  Not  now.  Lay  those  papers  down  here.  I  will  give  no  other  answer 
now.  I  may  or  I  may  not  write  something  about  this  hereafter.  I  un- 
derstand this.  I  know  you  intend  to  make  a  point  of  this.  But  go 
ahead,  you  liave  my  answer." 

*'  Your  answer  then  is  that  you  expect  to  let  General  McClellan *s  friends 
manage  their  side  of  the  contest  in  their  own  way,  and  yon  will  manage 
your  side  of  it  in  your  way  ?" 

*'Yes." 

I  then  thanked  the  President  for  his  courtesy  in  giving  us  a  hearing  at 
all,  and  then  took  my  leave.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

John  Lblltxt. 

The  President,  a  few  days  after,  however,  sent  them 
the  following  answer  in  writing : — 

ExBGirrmB  Mamsioi*,  Waaiungtox,  D.  OL,  October  tt,  1861 

Messrs.  William  B.  Campbell,  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  James  T.  P. 

Carter,    John    Williams,   A.   Blizzard,    Henry    Cooper,    Baillib 

Peyton,  John  Lellyet,  Emerson  Etheridoe,  and  John  D.  Pkrkt 

man: 

Gentlemen : — On  the  15th  day  of  this  month,  as  I  rememher,  a  printed 
paper  manuscript,  with  a  few  manuscript  interlineations,  called  a  protest, 
with  your  names  appended  thereto,  and  accompanied  hy  another  printed 
paper,  purporting  to  he  a  proclamation  hy  Andrew  Johnsoik  Military 
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Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  also  a  manuscript  paper,  purporting  to  be 
extracts  from  the  Code  of  Tcnnes^^ee,  were  laid  before  me. 
The  protest,  proclamation,  and  extracts  are  respectively  as  follows : — 

[The  protest  is  here  recited,  and  also  the  proclamation  of  Governor 
Johnson,  dated  September  30,  to  which  it  refers,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  counties  in  East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee ;  also  extracts  from  the 
Code  of  Tennessee  in  relation  to  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
qualifications  of  voters  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  places 
of-holding  elections,  and  officers  of  popular  elections.] 

At  the  time  these  papers  were  presented,  as  before  stated,  I  had  never 
seen  either  of  them,  nor  heard  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  except 
in  a  general  way  one  day  previously. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  nothing  whatever  upon  the  subject  has 
passed  between  Governor  Johnson,  or  any  one  else,  connected  with  the 
proclamation,  and  myself. 

Since  receiving  the  papers,  as  stated,  I  have  given  the  subject  such 
brief  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  do,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
pressing  public  duties. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  either 
to  sustain  the  plan  as  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson  have  initiated 
it,  or  to  revoke  or  modify  it  as  you  demand. 

By  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  President  is  charged  with  no  duty  in 
the  Presidential  election  in  any  State,  nor  do  I  in  this  case  perceive  any 
military  reason  for  his  interference  in  the  matter. 

The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson 
does  not,  as  seems  to  be  assumed  by  you,  emanate  from  the  National 
Executive. 

In  no  proper  sense  can  it  be  considered  other  than  an  independent 
movement  of,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  loyal  people  of  Tennessee. 

I  do  not  perceive  in  the  plan  any  menace,  or  violence,  or  coercion  towards 
any  one. 

Governor  Johnson,  like  any  other  loyal  citizen  of  Tennessee,  has  the 
right  to  favor  any  political  plan  he  chooses,  and,  as  military  governor,  it 
is  lib  duty  to  keep  the  peace  among  and  for  the  loyal  people  of  the  State. 

I  cannot  discern  that  by  this  plan  he  purposes  any  more.  But  you  ob- 
ject to  the  plan. 

Leaving  it  alone  will  be  your  perfect  security  against  it.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  force  you  into  it. 

Do  as  you  please,  on  your  own  account,  peaceably  and  loyally,  and  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  will  not  molest  you,  but  will  protect  you  against  violence 
as  far  as  in  his  power. 

I  presume  that  the  conducting  of  a  Presidential  election  in  Tennessee  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  old  code  of  the  State,  is  not  now  a  possibility. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  if  any  election  shall  be  held  and 
any  votes  sliall  be  cast  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Vice- 
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President  of  the  Uuited  States,  it  will  not  belong  to  the  military  agents 
nor  yet  to  the  Execntive  Department,  bat  exdnsiyely  to  another  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  to  determine  whether  they  are  entitled  to  be 
counted  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Except  it  be  to  give  protection  against  violence,  I  decline  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  any  Presidential  election. 

Abbaham  LiNoour. 

The  signers  of  the  protest  thereupon  declared  the  Mc- 
Clellan  electoral  ticket  withdrawn.  And  this  incident 
was  made  the  basis  of  fresh  attacks  upon  the  President 
for  interfering  in  the  election. 

like  all  other  persons  in  similar  position,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  subjected  to  assaults  upon  his  personal  character  and 
conduct.  One  of  these  charges  was,  that  while  all  other 
public  creditors  drew  their  compensation  in  j^per  monej, 
his  salary  was  paid  in  gold.  The  charge  is  important, 
now,  only  because  it  led  to  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States : — 

VmnxD  Statis  Tebabubt,  Washuiotoh,  Oetob^r  U 
Mt  Dba.b  Sib  : — Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I 
have  fonnd  the  article  spoken  of  by  you,  and  which,  although  I  am  told  it 
has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  Democratic  press,  I  have  not  before  aeen.    It 
is  in  the  words  following : — 

"  Jeff.  Davis's  salary  is  nominally  twenty-five  thousand  a  year,  but  by 
the  depreciation  of  tbo  Confederate  money  is  equal  to  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  on  this  practically  he  has  to  live.  Abraham  Lincoln's  salary 
is  legally  twenty -five  thousand  dollai*s  a  year.  But  his  legal-tender  money, 
having  depreciated  to  less  than  half  its  nominal  value,  he  refuses  to  take, 
and  demands  and  receives  his  pay  in  gold  or  gold  certificates,  while  the 
soldiers  of  his  army  have  to  take  their  pay  in  greenbacks.  Isn't  this  pa- 
triotic and  honest  in  Old  Abe,  and  ought  not  he  to  be  re-elected  to  another 
four  years'  liard  money  for  himself,  and  of  largely  depreciated  money  for 
the  people?" 

Now,  this  story  is  perhaps  as  true  as  other  slanders  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  malignant  Copperhead  and 
traitor  enemies,  North  and  South.  The  facts  in  the  cose,  however,  are 
entirely  at  variance  with,  and  the  very  reverse  of,  the  statements  made  in 
the  article  quoted.  The  salary  of  the  President  is,  in  accordance  with  law, 
paid  in  warrant  drafts  on  tlie  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount, 
loss  the  income  tax,  which  have  been  sent  him  regularly  monthly.  Instead 
of  drawing  his  money  on  these  drafts,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
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it  for  a  long  time  without  interest  In  one  case  all  his  salary  so  remained 
for  eleven  months.  On  several  occasions  I  solicited  the  President  to  draw 
what  was  due  him,  urgini?  that  he  was  losing  largely  in  interest  on  the 
amount  due  him.  He  asked  me,  "Who  gains  ray  loss?"  On  my  an- 
swering, -**  The  United  States,"  he  replied,  "Then  as  it  goes  for  the  good 
of^the  country,  let  it  remain.  The  Treasury  needs  it  more  than  I  do." 
Having  at  length  satisfied  the  President  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  clo- 
sing of  my  annual  accounts  that  the  drafts  on  the  Treasury  that  he  held 
should  be  presented  and  paid,  he  indorsed  and  handed  them  to  me.  I  drew 
the  amount  in  United  States  notes,  and  placed  it  to  his  credit  as  a  temporary 
loan  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  green- 
iMMsks.  Since  then  his  salary  has  been  from  time  to  time  mostly  invested  in 
the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  purchased  at  current  rates  by  his  friends 
for  him.  The  interest  of  these  stocks  is  payable  in  coin.  When  this  in- 
terest became  due,  I  tried  to  induce  him  to  draw  it.  Failing  in  doing  so, 
the  amount  due  him  was  sent  by  Honorable  John  0.  Underwood,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Virginia.  The  result  of  his 
interview  with  the  President  is  best  told  in  the  letter  of  Judge  Underwood 
to  me,  which  is  herewith  enclosed  to  you.  I  have  caused  an  investigation 
to  be  made  of  the  transactions  of  the  President  with  the  receipt  of  his 
salary,  and  the  investment  of  the  sums  in  United  States  stocks,  and  enclose 
you  herewith  the  letter  of  Leroy  Tuttle,  Esq.,  the  Assistant  Cashier,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  his  forbearance  in  collecting  his 
does,  has  lost  at  least  four  thousand  dollars,  and  which  he  has  virtually 
given  to  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States.  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  answering  this  foul  falsehood,  well  knowing  that  others  perhaps 
even  grosser  will  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  Union  party  on  the  defensive, 
and  thus  preventing  the  loyal  men  of  the  country  from  attacking  the  peace- 
at-any-price  Democracy  for  their  damning  heresies  and  treasonable  prac- 
tices. You,  however,  ask  me  to  make  the  statement  and  to  put  it  in  an 
official  form.  I  have  therefore  done  so,  and  I  authorize  you  to  use  it 
and  the  accompanying  letters,  or  any  part  of  either,  in  any  way  that 
may  seem  best  calculated  to  place  the  President  and  his  calumniators  in 
their  true  light  and  positions  before  the  American  people. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  E.  Spinnbr,  U,  S,  TVeoiurer, 
To  General  D.  W.  0.  Clabkk,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

We  may  say  here,  that  this  gift  of  money  to  the  cause 
of  the  country  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln shared  in  the  burdens  of  the  war.  He  set  an  ex- 
ample to  his  fellow-citizens,  also,  by  sending  a  repre- 
sentative recruit  to  the  army. 

The  differences  in  the  Union  ranks  had  all  disappeared 
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before  the  common  danger.  Eflforts  were  made  on  every 
side,  not  for  discord,  but  for  harmony  and  united  effort. 
With  tliis  desire,  and  in  accordance  with  an  intimation 
in  the  Baltimore  Platform  that  a  change  in  the  Cabinet 
would  be  desirable,  Mr.  Lincoln  determined  to  displace 
Mr.  Blair  from  the  position  of  Postmaster-General.  The 
follo>ving  correspondence  passed  between  them  : — 

SxxouTiTB  Mamsioh,  WAsnxKGT09,  September  28,  IS6C. 

Hon.  Montgomery  Blaik  : 

My  Dbab  Sib  : — Ton  have  generously  sdd  to  me,  more  than  once,  tliat 
whenever  your  resignation  could  be  a  relief  to  me,  it  was  at  my  (Vuitosal. 
The  time  has  come.  You  very  well  know  that  this  proceeds  from  no  disi- 
satisfaction  of  mine  with  you  personally  or  officially.  Your  unifonu 
kindness  has  been  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  friend,  and  wliile  it  is 
true  that  the  war  does  not  so  greatly  add  to  the  difficulties  of  your  de- 
partment as  to  those  of  some  others,  it  is  yet  mucli  to  say,  as  I  most  truly 
can,  that  in  the  three  years  and  a  half  during  which  you  have  adminis- 
tered the  General  Post-Office,  I  remember  no  single  complaint  against  yoa 
in  connection  therewith.  Yours,  as  ever, 

A.  L1X001.N. 

MR  BLAIR'S  REPLY. 

My  Deab  Sib  : — I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date,  referring  to  my 
offers  to  resign  whenever  you  should  deem  it  advisable  for  the  public  in- 
terest that  I  should  do  so,  and  stating  that,  in  your  judgment,  that  time 
has  now  come.  I  now,  therefore,  formally  tender  my  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  renew- 
ing the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  for  the  uniform  kindness  which  has 
marked  your  course  towards  Yours  truly, 

M.  Bl^ib. 

The  Pbesident. 

The  political  canvass  was  prosecuted  with  energy  and 
confidence  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The  main  con- 
sideration which  was  pressed  upon  the  public  mind  was, 
that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rebels,  an  explicit  disapproval  of  the  general  line  of 
policy  he  had  pursued,  and  a  distinct  repudiation  by  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Baltimore  declara- 
tion, that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  complete 
and  final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  This  view  of  the 
case  completely  controlled  the  sentiment  and  action  of 
the  people,  and  left  little  room  or  disposition  for  wran- 
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gling  over  the  many  petty  issues  to  which  such  a  contest 
gives  birth.  As  the  canvass  advanced  the  confidence  of 
success  increased,  and  received  a  still  further  impulse 
from  the  grand  military  victories  which,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, began  to  crown  the  Union  arms. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  General 
Hood,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  regain  the  ground  lost  by  the 
fall  of  Atlanta,  made  a  movement  upon  General  Sherman's 
communications.  He  might  have  caused  some  trouble,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Alatoona,  by 
General  Corse,  which  enabled  Sherman  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  drove  Hood  away  from  his  line  of  communi- 
cation, into  the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  where  he  gathered 
his  forces  for  that  fatal  march  which  led  his  army  to  be 
crushed  upon  the  heights  of  Nashville. 

General  Grant  had  not  been  idle  before  Petersburg  du- 
ring this  time.  Several  attacks  had  been  made  by  our 
forces  both  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  and  towards 
the  south  of  Petersburg,  resulting  in  steady  gains  for 
Grant's  operations. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  were  the  brilliant  victories 
gained  by  General  Sheridan,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
one  on  September  19th,  near  Winchester,  the  second  three 
days  later,  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  the  greatest  of  all  at  Cedar 
Creek,  on  the  19th  of  October,  when  what  had  already 
been  a  repulse  of  our  army,  by  a  surprise  on  the  part  of 
General  Early,  was  turned  into  a  glorious  victory  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Sheridan,  who  on  his  return  from 
Washington,  hearing  the  guns  of  the  battle  at  Win- 
chester, rode  full  speed  to  join  his  men,  whom  he  reformed 
and  led  instantly  to  the  destruction  of  the  exulting 
rebels. 

It  was  with  the  joy  of  this  last  victory  kindling  his 
heart,  that  the  President,  on  the  20th  of  October,  issued 
his  proclamation  for  a  national  thanksgiving,  as  follows : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 
It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  prolong  onr  national  life  another  year, 
defending  ns  with  His  guardian  care  against  unfriendly  designs  from 
abroad,  and  vonchsafing  to  as  in  His  mercy  many  and  signal  victories  over 
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the  enemy  who  is  of  our  own  household.  It  has  also  pleased  our  HeaTenly 
Father  to  favor  as  well  our  citizens  in  their  homes  as  our  soldiers  in  their 
camps  and  our  sailors  on  the  rivers  and  seas,  with  unusual  health.  He 
has  largely  augmented  our  free  population  by  emancipation  and  by  immi- 
gration, while  He  has  opened  to  us  new  sources  of  wealth,  and  haa 
crowned  the  labor  of  our  workingmen  in  every  department  of  industry 
with  abundant  reward.  Moreover,  He  has  been  pleased  to  animate  and 
inspire  our  minds  and  hearts  with  fortitude,  courage,  and  resolution  suffi- 
cient for  the  great  trial  of  civil  war,  into  which  we  have  been  brought  by 
our  adherence  as  a  nation  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and  to 
afford  to  us  reasonable  hopes  of  an  ultimate  and  happy  deliverance  from 
all  our  dangers  and  afQiction. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  appoint  and  set  apart  the  last  Thursday  in  November  next,  as  a 
day  which  I  desire  to  be  observed  by  all  my  fellow-citizens,  wherever  they 
may  then  be,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  the 
beneficent  Greater  and  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  and  I  do  further  recommend 
to  my  fellow-citizens  aforesaid,  that  on  that  occasion  they  do  reverently 
humble  themselves  in  the  dust,  and  from  thence  offer  up  penitent  and  fer- 
vent prayers  and  supplications  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  for  a  return 
of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace,  union,  and  harmony  throughout  the 
land,  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  assign  as  a  dwelling-place  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  throughout  all  generations. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  afSxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  October, 

r       -J      in  the  year  of  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

ABBAHA.M    LlNOOLV. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

He  also  wrote  the  following  letter  of  congratulation  to 
General  Sheridan,  which  was  read  at  the  head  of  every 
regiment  in  the  command  : — 

EzxouTXYX  Makuov,  WAflHiKOTOir,  OcMbtr  2S. 
To  Miyor-General  Sheridan  : 

With  great  pleasure  I  tender  to  you,  and  your  brave  army,  the  thanks 
of  the  nation  and  my  own  personal  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the 
month ^s  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  especially  for  the  splen- 
did work  of  October  19.         Your  obedient  servant, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

These  victories  gave  vigor  and  courage  to  the  country. 
The  price  of  gold  fell  in  the  market,  the  credit  of  the 
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Government  wag  rapidly  enhanced,  volunteers  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  the  menaced  draft  promised 
to  be  unnecessary. 

The  term  for  which  the  hundred-days  men  from  the 
West  hald  enlisted  had  expired,  and  the  men  were  sent 
home,  having  done  good  service:  Those  from  Ohio  had 
served  in  the  east,*  while  those  from  the  States  farther  west 
had  aided  Sherman's  march  ;  when  they  were  discharged 
the  following  complimentary  orders,  by  President  Lincc>ln, 
were  issued : — 

THANKS  TO  THE  OHIO  TROOPS. 

WAflHnroTOK,  SspUmb&r  10. 

Governor  Brough: 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  directions/ 1  transmit  to  you  the  following 
Executive  order,  made  by  him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the 
hnndred-day  men,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign  volunteered 
their  service  in  the  operations  of  General  Grant.  The  certificates  of  ser- 
vices mentioned  in  the  order  will  be  prepared  without  delay  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  officers  and  soldiers  entitled  to  them. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

Executive  order  returning  thanks  to  the  Ohio  Volunteers  for  one  hun- 
dred days : — 

ExECtmTB  Mansion,  Washinoton  Citt,  Sepiemb&r  10,  1864 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days  for  which  the  National  Gntrd  of  Ohio 
volunteered  having  expired,  the  President  directs  an  official  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  patriotism  and  valuable  services  during  the  recent  campaign. 
The  term  of  service  of  tlieir  enlistment  was  short,  but  distinguished  by 
memorable  events  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Peninsula,  in 
the  operations  of  the  James  River,  aroun^J  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  in 
the  battle  of  Monocacy,  in  the  intrenchments  of  Washington,  and  in  other 
important  service.  The  National  Guard  of  Ohio  performed  with  alacrity 
the  duty  of  patriotic  volunteers,  for  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  here- 
by tendered,  through  the  Governor  of  their  State,  the  national  thanks. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  to  cause  a  certificate  of  their  honorable  service  to  be 
delivered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  who  re- 
cently served  in  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  as  volunteers  for 
one  hundred  days.  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

THANKS  TO  THE  TROOPS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Wak  DspAXTmirr,  WAsmHOTOir,  Odob^  T,  1864 
To  THE  Governor  of  Illinois  : 

The  following  order  has  been  made  by  the  President,  and  the  A^otant- 
General  is  preparing  certificates  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  your 
State,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  for  distribution. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War 
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ExMOTiTB  MAivtiox,  Washikoton,  Ooitob^  1,  1881 

Special  Execative  order  returning  thanks  to  volunteers  forgone  hnn- 
dred  days^  from  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin : — 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days  for  which  volunteers  from  the  States  of 
Indiana.  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  volunteered,  under  the  call  of  their 
respective  Governors,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  aid  the  reoent 
campaign  of  General  Sherman,  having  expired,  the  President  directs  an 
official  acknowledgment  to  be  made  of  their  patriotic  service.  It  was 
their  good  fortune  to  render  effective  service  in  the  brilliant  operations 
in  the  Southwest,  and  to  contribute  to  the  victories  of  the  national  arms 
over  the  rebel  foroes  in  Georgia,  under  command  of  Johnston  and  Hood.  On 
all  occasions,  and  in  every  service  to  which  they  were  assigned,  their  duty 
as  patriotic  volunteers  was  performed  with  alacrity  and  courage,  for  Which 
they  are  entitled  to  and  are  hereby  tendered  the  national  thanks  through 
the  Governors  of  their  respective  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to 
the  Governors  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  to  cause  a 
certificate  of  their  honorable  services  to  be  delivered  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  States  above  named,  who  recently  served  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  volunteers  for  one  hundred  days. 

A.  Lincoln. 

To  one  of  the  Ohio  regiments  returning  through  Washing- 
ton and  calling  to  serenade  him,  the  President  made  a  brief 
speech,  in  which  are  noticeable,  first,  his  desire  to  impress 
upon  them  the  importance  of  the  main  point  involved  in 
the  contest  with  the  rebellion,  and  the  duty  of  not  allow- 
ing minor  matters  to  blind  them  to  this  main  point,  and 
second,  that  specimen  of  his  careful  and  perfectly  clear 
way  of  stating  a  proposition,  when  he  says,  not  that  this 
is  a  country  in  which  all  men  are  equal,  but  that  it  is  one 
in  which  *'  every  man  has  a  rigid  to  be  equal  to  every 
other  man." 

The  speech  was  as  follows  : — 

SoLDiEits : — You  are  about  to  return  to  your  homes  and  your  friends, 
after  having,  as  I  learn,  performed  in  camp  a  comparatively  short  term 
of  duty  in  this  great  contest.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  to  all 
who  have  come  forward  at  the  call  of  their  country.  I  wish  it  might  be 
more  generally  and  universally  understood  what  the  country  is  now 
engaged  in.  We  have,  as  all  will  agree,  a  free  government,  where  every 
man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with  every  other  man.  In  this  great  struggle, 
this  form  of  go\'^rnment  and  every  form  of  human  right  is  endangered 
if  our  enemies  succeed.  There  is  more  involved  in  this  contest  than  is 
realized  by  every  one.  There  is  involved  in  this  struggle,  the  question 
whether  your  children  and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  we 
have  enjoyed.  I  say  this,  in  order  to  impress  upon  you,  if  you  are  not 
already  so  impressed,  that  no  small  matter  should  divert  us  from  onr 
great  purpose. 
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There  maj  be  tome  inequalities  in  the  practical  application  of  onr 
system.  It  is  fair  that  each  man  shall  pay  taxes  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  Talue  of  his  property ;  bnt  if  we  should  wait,  before  collecting  a  tax, 
to  a^jnst  the  taxes  npon  each  man  in  exact  proportion  with  every  other 
man,  we  should  never  collect  any  tax  at  alL  ■  There  may  be  mistakes 
made  sometimes ;  things  may  be  done  wrong,  while  the  officers  of  the 
Government  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  mistakes.  But  I  beg  of  you,  as 
dtizens  of  this  great  Republic,  not  to  let  your  minds  be  carried  off  from 
the  great  work  we  have  before  us.  This  struggle  is  too  large  for  you  to 
be  diverted  from  it  by  any  small  matter.  When  you  return  to  your 
homes,  rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation  of  men  worthy  of  a  free 
government,  and  we  will  carry  out  the  great  work  we  have  commenced. 
I  return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks,  soldiers,  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me  this  afternoon. 

To  another  Ohio  regiment  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Soldiers  : — I  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  see  your  families  and 
firiends.  For  the  services  you  have  done  in  this  great  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  I  present  you  sincere  thanks  for  myself  and  the  country. 

I  almost  always  feel  inclined,  when  I  say  any  thing  to  soldiers,  to  impi^ess 
upon  them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  importance  of  success  in  this  contest. 
It  is  not  merely  for  the  day,  but  for  all  time  to  come,  that  we  should  per- 
petuate for  our  cliildren^s  children  that  great  and  free  government  which 
we  have  enjoyed  all  our  lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not  merely 
for  my  sake,  but  for  yours.  I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy  this  big 
White  Ilouse.  I  am  a  living  witness  that  any  one  of  your  children  may 
look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has.  It  is  in  order  that  each  one 
of  you  may  have,  through  this  free  government  which  we  have  eryoyed, 
an  open  field,  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelli- 
gence ;  that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with 
all  its  desirable  human  aspirations — it  is  for  this  that  the  struggle  should 
be  maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthrights — not  only  for  one, 
but  for  two  or  tliree  years,  if  necessary.  The  nation  is  worth  fighting 
for,  to  secure  such  an  inestimable  jewel. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dential contest  were  seen  in  the  State  elections  by  which 
it  was  preceded. 

In  September  Vermont  led  off  with  a  largely  increased 
Union  majorty,  and  Maine  followed  her  a  week  after, 
showing  also  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  majority 
with  which  that  State  had  sustained  the  Administration. 

But  the  October  elections  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania indicated  yet  more  clearly  what  was  to  be  the 
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result  in  November.  The  two  former  States  gave  heavy 
majorities  for  the  Union  ticket  on  the  home  vote.  In 
fact,  in  Indiana  the  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  vote  at 
all.  Governor  Morton,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion, had  made  a  splendid  canvass,  speaking  with  great 
eflfect  all  over  the  State.  One  matter  which  donbtiess 
aided  him  materially,  was  the  discovery  of  a  plot  on  the 
part  of  leading  members  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Northwest  to  raise  a  revolt  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, to  release  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  by  arming  them^ 
to  make  a  powerfal  diversion  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  The 
election  following  close  upon  this  exposure,  Indiana  re* 
elected  Governor  Morton  by  a  large  majority,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  many  of  her  loyal  sons  in  the  field. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  result  upon  the  home  vote  was 
close,  but  with  the  soldiers'  votes  the  Union  ticket  car- 
ried the  State  by  about  twelve  thousand  majority. 

A  victory  was  won,  also,  in  Maryland  for  freedom,  by 
the  adoption,  though  by  a  close  vote,  of  the  new  Free 
State  Constitution.  The  heavy  majorities  in  its  favor, 
which  were  given  by  Baltimore  and  the  more  loyal  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  were  overborne  by  the  votes  of  the 
southern  and  western  counties,  but  the  votes  of  the 
soldiers  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Maryland  took  her  place  as  a  State  whose 
freedom  was  insured. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  great  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
Constitution.  The  following  is  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  a  meeting  of  its  friends  in  Baltimore,  before  the  elec- 
tion : — 

ExsomvK  Maxsiok,  Washqcotox,  October  IflL 
Hon.  Uenrt  W.  Hoffman  : 

My  Dear  Sib: — A  convention  of  Maryland  has  formed  a  now  Consti- 
tution for  the  State ;  a  public  meeting  is  called  for  this  evening,  at  Balti- 
more, to  aid  in  securing  its  ratification,  and  you  ask  a  word  from  me  for 
the  occasion.  I  presume  the  only  feature  of  the  instrument  about  which 
there  is  serious  controversy,  is  that  which  provides  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery. 

It  needs  not  to  be  a  secret,  and  I  presume  it  is  no  secret,  that  I  wish 
success  to  this  provision.     I  desire  it  on  every  consideration.     I  wish 
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to  see  all  men  free.  I  wish  the  national  prosperity  of  the  already 
free,  which  I  feel  sure  the  extinction  of  slavery  would  bring.  I  wish  to 
see  in  progress  of  disappearing  that  only  thing  which  could  bring  this 
nation  to  civil  war.  I  attempt  no  argument.  Argument  upon  the  question 
is  already  exhausted  by  the  abler,  better  informed  and  more  immediately 
interested  sons  of  Maryland  herself.  I  only  add,  that  I  shall  be  gratified 
exceedingly  if  the  good  people  of  the  State  shall  by  their  votes  ratify  the 
new  Constitution. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

After  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  speech  at  a  serenade  given  to 
him  by  the  loyal  Marylanders,  in  honor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  : — 

Fbiknds  and  Fellow-Oitizens  : — I  am  notified  that  this  is  a  compliment 
paid  me  by  the  loyal  Marylanders  resident  in  this  District.  I  infer  that 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  for  the  State  furnishes  the  occasion, 
and  that  in  your  view  the  extirpation  of  slavery  constitutes  the  chief 
merit  of  the  new  Constitution.  Most  hearlily  do  I  congratulate  you,  and 
Maryland,  and  the  nation,  and  the  world,  upon  this  event.  I  regret  that 
it  did  not  occur  two  years  sooner,  which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  saved  the 
nation  more  money  than  would  have  met  all  the  private  loss  incident  to 
the  measure ;  but  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I  sincerely  hope  its  friends 
may  fully  realize  all  their  anticipations  of  good  from  it,  and  that  its 
opponents  may  by  its  effects  bo  agreeably  and  profitably  disappointed. 

A  word  upon  another  subject.  Something  said  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  recent  speech  at  Auburn,  has  been  construed  by  some  into  a 
threat,  that  if  I  shall  be  beaten  at  the  election,  I  will,  between  then  and 
the  end  of  my  constitutional  term,  do  what  I  may  be  able  to  ruin  the 
Government. 

Others  regard  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Convention  adjourned,  not  sine 
dU,  but  to  meet  again,  if  called  to  do  so  by  a  particular  individual,  as 
the  intimation  of  a  purpose  that  if  their  nominee  shall  be  elected  he  will 
at  once  seize  control  of  the  Government.  I  hope  the  good  people  will 
permit  themselves  to  suffer  no  uneasiness  on  either  point.  I  am  strug- 
gling to  maintain  the  Government,  not  to  overthrow  it.  I  am  struggling 
especially  to  prevent  others  from  overthrowing  it.  I  therefore  say 
that  if  I  live,  I  shall  remain  President  until  the  4th  of  next  March, 
and  that  whoever  shall  be  constitutionally  elected,  in  November, 
shall  be  duly  installed  as  President  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  in  the  inter- 
Tal  I  shall  do  my  utmost  that  whoever  is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the  next 
voyage  shall  start  with  the  best  possible  chance  of  saving  the  ship.  This 
is  due  to  the  people,  both  on  principle  and  under  the  Constitution. 
Their  will,  constitutionally  expressed,  is  the  ultimate  law  for  all.  If  they 
39 
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ehonld  deliberately  resolve  to  Lave  immediate  peace,  even  at  the  loss  of 
their  country  and  their  liberties,  I  know  not  the  power  or  the  ri-ht  to 
resist  them.  It  is  their  own  business,  and  they  must  do  as  they  pleass 
with  their  own.  I  believe,  however,  they  are  still  resolved  to  preserve 
their  country  and  their  liberties ;  and  in  this,  in  otiice  or  out  of  it,  I  am  re- 
solved to  stand  by  them.  I  may  add,  that  in  this  purpose  to  save  the 
country  and  its  liberties,  no  classes  of  people  seem  so  nearly  unanimooi 
as  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  sailors  afloat.  Do  they  not  have  the 
hardest  of  it  ?  Who  should  quail  while  they  do  not  ?  God  bless  the  mA- 
diers  and  seamen,  with  all  their  brave  commanders. 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  called  forth  by  a  enr- 
rent  misrepresentation  of  a  speech  made  by  Secretary  Sew- 
ard at  Auburn,  on  the  6tli  of  September.  The  Secretary 
had  alluded  to  the  declaration  of  the  Chicago  Convention 
in  favor  of  an  iiximediate  cessation  of  liostilities,  and  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  the  success  of  the  ticket  nominated 
upon  that  platform  to  paralyze  the  eflTorts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
he  asked,  if  such  a  thing  should  happen,  *'who  could 
vouch  for  the  safety  of  the  country  against  the  rebels, 
during  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  new 
Administration  can  constitutionally  come  into  power  f 
This  was  distorted  into  a  threat  that  if  the  Democratic 
candidate  should  be  elected,  the  Administration  would 
take  means  to  retain  by  usurpation  the  power  which 
should  of  riglit  be  handed  over  to  him.  And  the  chaise 
was  repeated  so  persistently,  that  the  President  at  length 
felt  calh^d  upon  to  notice  it  as  he  did. 

The  result  of  the  October  elections  had  practically 
determined  the  result  in  November.  But,  as  tlie  time 
drew  near,  the  atmosphere  seemed  full  of  turbulent  and 
threatening  elements.  Loud  and  angry  charges  of  fraud 
in  the  October  elections  were  made  by  the  Opposition,  but 
were  not  sustained ;  and  they  were  succeeded  by  yet 
louder  charges  from  the  other  side  of  an  attempted  fraud 
in  the  soldiers'  votes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
were  followed  uj^  by  proof.  Some  of  the  Democratic 
agents  w(^re  convicted  of  these  attempted  frauds,  and, 
after  trial  and  conviction  by  a  military  commission,  they 
were  sentenced  to  a  heavy  imprisonment. 
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The  rebels  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  aid  the 
party  from  whose  success  they  anticipated  so  much  ad- 
vantage. Hood's  movement,  it  was  hoped,  would  have 
a  political  influence  upon  the  election  ;  and  Early's  ad- 
vance was  spoken  of  in  Southern  journals  as  a  means  of 
assisting  the  counting  of  the  ballots  in  Pennsylvania. 
Along  the  Northern  border,  too,  the  rebel  agents,  sent 
thither  on  **  detached  service  "  by  the  Rebel  Government, 
were  active,  in  movements  intended  to  terrify  and  harass 
the  people.  On  the  19th  of  October,  a  party  of  them 
made  a  raid  into  St.  Albans,  Vennont,  robbing  the  banks 
there,  and  making  their  escape  across  the  lines  into  Can- 
ada with  their  plunder,  having  killed  one  of  the  citizens 
in  their  attack.  Pursuit  was  made,  and  several  of 
the  marauders  were  arrested  in  Canada.  Proceedings 
were  commenced  to  procure  their  extradition,  which  were 
not,  however,  brought  to  a  close  before  the  election.  The 
Government  received  information  that  this  afliiir  was  but 
one  of  a  projected  series,  and  that  similar  attempts  would 
be  made  all  along  the  frontier.  More  than  this,  there 
were  threats,  followed  by  actual  attempts,  to  set  fire  to 
the  principal  Northern  cities,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
some  signs  of  an  inclination  to  renew  the  scenes  of  the 
riots  of  the  year  before. 

A  very  grave  sensation  was  produced  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  report  of  Judge  Advocate-General  Holt,  giving 
conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  organized  secret 
association  at  the  North,  controlled  by  prominent  men  in 
the  Democratic  party,  whose  objects  were  the  overthrow, 
by  revolution,  of  the  Administration,  in  the  iiiten^st  of  the 
rebellion.  Some  of  the  loaders  were  arrested  and  tried. 
The  Democratic  presses  had  sneered  at  the  Avhole  aflair  as 
one  which  was  got  up  by  the  Government  for  political 
effect.  But  when  one  of  their  leaders,  being  on  parole 
as  he  was  being  tried,  ran  away  rather  than  meet  the  re- 
sult, people  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  danger  they  had 
escaped. 

So  rife  were  threats  of  a  revolution  at  the  North,  and 
especially  in  New  York  City,  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  re- 
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elected,  that  tlie  Government  sent  a  body  of  veterans 
from  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  General  Butler,  to 
that  city  for  purposes  of  precaution.  But,  fortunately, 
in  New  York,  as  everywhere  else,  so  quiet  an  election 
was  never  known,  nor  was  there  ever  one  more  utterly 
free  from  complaints  of  fraud.  Certainly,  none  so  de- 
cisive was  ever  held  in  this  country.  Of  all  the  States 
which  voted  on  that  day.  General  McClellan  carried 
but  three — New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky- 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  votes  of  all  the  Neir 
England  States,  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  all 
the  Western  States,  of  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Arkansas,  and  of  the  new  State  of  Nevada, 
which  was,  on  the  31st  of  October,  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  the  following  proclamation : — 

W?iereaSy  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  which  WM 
approved  on  the  21st  day  of  March  last,  entitled,  '^  An  Act  to  enable  tU 
People  of  Nevada  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Oovemment,*'  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States;  and 

Whereas^  The  said  Constitution  and  State  Government  have  been  formed 
purnuant  to  the  condition  prescribed  by  the  fifth  section  uf  the  act  of  Con- 
gress aforesaid,  and  the  certificate  required  by  the  said  act,  and  also  s 
copy  of  the  Constitution  and  ordinances  have  been  submitted  to  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  said 
State  of  Nevada  is  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  thirty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
[l.  8.]        sixty-four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-ninth. 

(Signed)  Abba.ham  Linoout. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

The  vote  at  that  election  was  very  large  everywhere, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  received  a  popular  majority  of  over  four 
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hundred  thousand  votes — ^a  larger  majority  than  was  ever 
received  by  any  other  President. 

The  feeling  which  was  uppermost  in  the  President's 
heart  at  the  result  of  the  election  was  joy  over  its  eflTects 
upon  the  cause.  He  expressed  this  sentiment  in  some  re- 
marks which  he  made,  when  serenaded  by  a  club  of  Penn- 
sylvanians,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  election.  His 
speech  was  as  follows : — 

FsisNDB  AND  Fellow-0itizen8  : — ^Even  before  I  had  been  informed  by 
yon  that  this  compliment  was  paid  to  m©  by  loyal  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, friendly  to  me,  I  had  inferred  that  you  were  that  portion  of  my 
oountrymen  who  think  that  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  are  to  be  sub- 
served by  the  support  of  the  present  Administration.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  aay  that  you  who  think  so  embrace  all  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of 
the  country.  But  I  do  believe,  and  I  trust  without  personal  interest, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  does  require  that  such  support  and  in- 
dorsement be  given.  I  earnestly  believe  that  the  consequence  of  this 
day's  work,  if  it  be  as  you  assure  me,  and  as  now  seems  probable,  will  be 
to  the  lasting  advantage,  if  not  to  the  very  salvation  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  at  this  hour  say  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  election ;  but  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  I  have  no  desire  to  modify  this  opinion,  that  all 
who  have  labored  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  Union  organization  have 
wrought  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and  the  world,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  all  future  ages.  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this 
approval  of  the  people.  But,  while  deeply  grateful  for  this  mark  of  their 
confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint 
of  personal  triumph.  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed  to 
me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any  one,  but  I  give  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolution  to  stand  by 
free  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  telegraph  brought  certain  news  of  the  result  with- 
in a  few  hours.  On  the  night  of  November  10th,  the 
various  Lincoln  and  Johnson  Clubs  of  the  District  went 
to  the  White  House  to  serenade  the  President,  to  whom 
he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any  Government,  not  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its 
existence  in  great  emergencies.  On  this  point  the  present  rebellion 
brought  our  Government  to  a  severe  t«st,  and  a  Presidential  election 
occurring  in  a  regular  course  during  the  rebellion,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
train. 
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If  the  loyal  people  united  were  put  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength  by 
the  rebellion,  must  they  not  fail  when  divided  and  partially  paralyzed  by 
a  political  war  among  themselves?  But  the  election  was  a  necessity. 
We  cannot  have  free  government  without  elections ;  and  if  the  rebeUioa 
could  force  us  to  forego  or  postpone  a  national  election,  it  might  fairiy 
claim  to  have  already  conquered  and  ruined  us.  The  strife  of  the  eleo- 
tion  is  but  human  aature  practically  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
What  has  occurred  in  this  case  must  ever  recur  in  similar  cases.  Unman 
nature  will  not  change.  In  any  future  great  national  trial,  compared 
with  tlie  men  of  this,  we  will  have  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as 
wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  the  incidents  of  this 
as  philosophy  to  Icarn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of  them  as  wrongs  to  be 
revenged. 

But  tlie  election,  along  with  its  incidental  and  undesirable  strife,  has 
done  good,  too.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a  people^s  government  can 
sustain  a  national  election  in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  war.  Until  now, 
it  has  not  been  known  to  the  world  that  this  was  a  possibility.  It  shows, 
also,  how  sound  and  how  strong  we  still  are.  It  shows  that  even  among 
the  candidates  of  the  same  party,  he  who  is  most  devoted  to  the  Union 
and  most  opposed  to  treason  can  receive  most  of  the  people^s  votes.  It 
shows,  also,  to  the  extent  yet  known,  that  we  have  more  men  now  than 
we  had  when  the  war  began.  Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  bnt  living^ 
brave,  and  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

But  the  rebellion  continues,  and,  now  that  the  election  is  over,  may 
not  all  have  a  common  interest  to  reunite  in  a  common  effort  to  save  cor 
common  country?  For  my  own  i)art,  I  have  striven  ond  shall  strive  to 
avoid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  So  long  as  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom.  While  I  am 
duly  sensible  to  the  higli  compliment  of  a  re-election,  and  duly  grateful, 
as  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God,  for  having  directed  my  countrymen  to  a 
right  conclusion,  as  I  think,  for  their  good,  it  adds  nothing  to  my  satisDeu;- 
tion  that  any  other  man  may  be  disappointed  by  the  result. 

May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me  to  join  with  me  in  this 
same  si)irit  tow^ards  those  who  have?  And  now,  let  me  close  by  asking 
three  hearty  cheers  for  our  brave  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  their  gallant 
and  skilful  commanders. 

But  though  the  President  rejoiced  over  the  result 
mainly  because  of  its  public  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  per- 
sonal confidence  in  himself  which  it  exhibited.  Tliis  feel- 
ing he  expressed  in  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  State 
Committee  of  Maryland,  who  waited  on  him  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  trust. 
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Mr.  Chairman  had  remarked  that  they  felt  under  deep  obligations  to 
him  becanse,  by  the  exercise  of  rare  discretion  on  his  part,  Maryland  to- 
day occupied  the  proud  position  of  a  free  State.  The  President  said  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  gratification  with  the  result  of  the 
election.  He  had  exercised  his  best  judgment  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country,  and  to  have  the  seal  of  approbation  placed  upon  his  course  was 
exceedingly  grateful  to  his  feelings. 

Being  that  the  policy  he  had  pursued  was  the  best  and  the  only  one 
which  could  save  the  country,  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  before,  that 
he  indulged  in  no  feeling  of  triurapli  over  any  one  who  had  thought  or 
acted  differently  from  himself.  He  had  no  sucli  feeling  towards  any 
living  man.  He  thought  the  adoption  of  a  Free  State  Constitution  for 
Maryland  was  *'  a  big  thing,"  and  a  victory  for  right  and  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  part  of  Maryland  in  the  Presidential  election,  although 
of  the  latter  he  tliought  well.  In  conclusion,  he  repeated  what  he  had 
said  before :  namely,  that  those  who  differed  from  and  opposed  us,  will 
yet  see  that  defeat  was  better  for  their  own  good  than  if  they  had  beea 
Boccessful. 

This  same  sense  of  personal  gratitude  found  expression 
in  the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Deacon  John 
Phillips,  of  Stourbridge,  Massachusetts,  who,  though  a 
hundred  and  four  years  old,  attended  the  polls  to  cast 
his  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln : — 

ExKoumnB  Manbiok,  WASHniOTOif,  yovember  it,  1861 

Mt  Dbar  Sir  : — I  have  heard  of  the  incident  at  the  polls  in  your  town, 
in  which  you  acted  so  honorable  a  part,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  you  to  express  my  personal  gratitude  for  the  compliment  paid  me  by 
the  suffrage  of  a  citizen  so  venerable. 

The  example  of  such  devotion  to  civic  duties  in  one  whose  days  have 
already  been  extended  an  average  lifetime  beyond  the  Psalmist^s  limit, 
cannot  but  be  valuable  and  fruitful.  It  is  not  for  myself  only,  but  for 
the  country  which  you  have  in  your  sphere  served  so  long  and  so  well,, 
that  I  thank  you.     Your  friend  and  servant, 

Abraham  LnrooLN. 

Deacon  John  Phillips. 

We  publish  here,  as  it  was  written  on  the  same  day,  the 
following  graceful  letter  addressed  by  the  President  to 
Mrs.  Bixby,  a  resident  of  Boston,  who  had  lost  five  sons 
in  the  war,  and  whoslB  sixth  was  lying  severely  wounded 
at  the  time  in  the  hospital : — 
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RxEcrTxvx  Makuon,  Wabiiingtox,  NovMtb&r  81, 1861 
Dear  Madam  : — I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Departm«Dt 
a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts^  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
feci  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I 
oannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found 
in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  -  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Fatlier  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only 
the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 
must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 
Yours,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abraham  Lmcour. 
To  Mrs.  BiXBY,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

This  letter,  addressed  to  one  conspicuous  among  the 
thousands  who  had  laid  "costly  sacrifices  upon  the  altar 
of  Freedom,"  touched  the  hearts  of  all,  and  strengthened 
the  feelings  of  love  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  coming  to  cherish  for  the  man  whom  Providence 
had  made  their  ruler. 

Prominent  among  the  sentiments  which  ruled  the  heart 
and  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  that  reverential  sense  of  de- 
pendence upon  an  Almighty  Providence,  which  finds 
strong  expiession  in  the  following  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Gurney,  an  American  lady  resi- 
dent in  London,  and  wife  of  a  wealthy  Quaker  banker 
of  that  city  : — 

My  Esteemed  Friend: — I  have  not  forgotten,  probably  never  sliall 
forget,  the  very  impressive  occasion  when  yourself  and  friends  visited  me 
on  a  Sabbath  forenoon,  two  years  ago ;  nor  had  your  kind  letter,  written 
nearly  a  year  later,  ever  been  forgotten.  In  all  it  has  been  your  puri)ose 
to  strengthen  my  reliance  in  God.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  good 
Christian  people  of  the  country  for  their  constant  prayer  and  cons<.)lation, 
and  to  no  one  of  them  more  than  to  yourself.  The  purposes  of  the  Al- 
mighty are  perfect  and  must  prevail,  though  wo  erring  mortals  may  fail 
to  accurately  perceive  them  in  advance.  We  hoped  for  a  haj)py  termina- 
tion of  tliis  terrible  war  long  before  this,  but  God  knows  be^st,  and  has 
ruled  otherwise.  We  shall  yet  acknowledge  His  wisdom  and  our  own 
errors  therein.  Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly  in  the  best  lights 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working  still  conduces  to  the  great  ends  He 
.  ordains.  Surely,  He  intends  some  great  good  to  follow  this  mighty  con- 
vulsion, which  no  mortal  could  make,  and  no  mortal  could  stay. 
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Your  people — the  Friends — hav »  had,  and  are  having,  very  great  trials. 
On  principle  and  faith  opposed  to  hoth  war  and  oppression,  thej  can  only 
practically  oppose  oppression  by  war.  In  this  hard  dilemma,  some  have 
chosen  one  horn  and  some  the  other.  For  those  appealing  to  me  on  con- 
scientious ground:},  I  have  done  and  shall  do  the  best  I  could  and  can  in 
my  own  conscience  under  my  outh  to  the  law.  That  you  believe  this,  I 
doubt  not,  and  believing  it,  I  shall  still  receive  for  our  country  and  my- 
self your  earnest  prayers  to  our  Father  in  Heaven. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Tills  sense  of  religious  reliance  xipon  Providence,  evi- 
dent in  all  his  acts,  as  well  as  in  his  expressions,  and  a 
feeling  of  the  integrity  and  purity  of  purpose  which  per- 
vaded all  his  acts,  had  won  for  Mr.  Lincoln  the  cordial 
support  of  the  various  Christian  churches  of  the  country, 
and  !ie  had  good  reason,  therefore,  for  thus  expressing 
his  indebtedness  to  the  ^'  Christian  people  of  the  land  for 
their  constant  prayer  and  consolation."  Though  not  a 
member  of  any  church  or  sect,  he  never  neglected  a 
proper  occasion  for  declaring  his  faith  in  those  great 
principles  on  whfch  all  Christian  churches  and  sects  are 
built. 

When  a  committee  of  colored  men  from  Baltimore  came 
to  him  to  present  him  an  elegant  copy  of  the  Bible,  he 
made  the  following  brief  speech  in  answer  to  their  ad- 
dress : — 

I  can  only  say  now,  as  I  have  often  said  before,  it  has  always  been  a 
sentiment  with  me,  that  all  mankind  should  be  free.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  so  far  as  came  within  my  sphere,  I  have  always  acted  as  I  be- 
lieved was  just  and  right,  and  done  all  I  could  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
I  have,  in  letters  sent  forth  from  this  office,  expressed  myself  better  than 
I  can  now. 

In  regard  to  the  great  Book,  I  have  only  to  say  it  is  the  best  gift  which 
God  has  ever  given  to  man.  All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
is  communicated  to  us  through  this  Book.  But  for  that  Book,  we  could  not 
know  right  from  wrong.  All  those  things  desirably  to  man  are  contained 
in  it.  I  return  you  sincere  thanks  for  this  very  elegant  copy  of  this  great 
Book  of  God  which  you  present. 

All  knew  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  thorough 
honesty  of  speech,  and  his  whole  life  vindicated  his  asser- 
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tion  that  he  had  acted  as  he  believed  was  just  and  right,  and 
liad  done  all  he  could  for  the  good  of  mankind.  It  was  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  churches  of  the  countrj'  gath- 
ered around  such  a  leader  of  such  a  cause.  When  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  met  in  May, 
1864,  they  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  expressing  the 
loyalty  of  that  church,  and  their  sympathy  with  him. 
These  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  President,  who 
responded  to  the  accompanying  address  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen: — In  response  to  yoar  address,  allow  me  to  attest  the 
accuracy  of  its  historical  statements,  indorse  the  sentiments  it  expresses, 
and  thank  you  in  the  nation^s  name  for  the  sure  promise  it  gives.  Nobly 
sustained,  as  the  Government  has  been,  by  all  the  churches,  I  would 
utter  nothing  which  might  in  the  least  appear  invidious  against  any. 
Yet  without  this,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is  by  its  greatest  numbers  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist  Church 
Sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to  the  hospitals,  and  more 
prayers  to  Heaven  than  any  other.  God  bless  the  Methodist  Church. 
Bless  all  the  churches ;  and  blessed  be  God,  who  in  this  our  great  trial 
giveth  us  the  churches. 

Similar  action  was  also  taken  by  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  to  their  delegation,  on  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lutions, the  President  spoke  as  follows : — 

In  the  present  very  responsible  position  in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  have 
had  great  cause  of  gratitude  for  the  support  so  unanimously  given  by  all 
Christian  denominations  of  the  country.  I  have  had  occasion  so  fre- 
quently to  rcs])ond  to  something  like  this  assemblage,  that  I  have  said  all  I 
had  to  say.  This  particular  body  is,  in  all  respects,  as  respectable  as  any 
that  have  been  presented  to  me.  The  resolutions  I  have  merely  heard 
read,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  make  a  short 
response  in  writing. 

These  expressions  were  not  confined  to  the  religious 
bodies ;  they  came  to  the  President  from  all  quarters. 
His  sense  of  this  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  the  educational  interest  was  expressed  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  on  learning  that  Princeton  College  had  given 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.     The  letter  was  as  follows : — 
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ExsomnrB  Maitbioit,  Washinotoit,  D^tmher  27,  186i. 

My  Deab  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  jour 
note  of  the  20th  of  December,  conveying  the  announcement  that  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  conferred  upon  me  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  assurance  conveyed  by  this  high  compliment,  that  the  course  of 
the  Government  which  I  represent  has  received  the  approval  of  a  body  of 
gentlemen  of  such  character  and  intelligence,  in  this  time  of  public  trial, 
ia  most  grateful  to  me. 

Thoughtful  men  must  feel  that  the  fate  of  civilization  upon  this  conti- 
nent is  involved  in  the  issue  of  our  contest.  Among  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  this  conviction  is  the  hearty  devotion  everywhere  exhibited  by 
our  schools  and  colleges  to  the  national  cause. 

I  am  most  thankful  if  my  labors  have  seemed  to  conduct  to  the 
preservation  of  those  institutions,  under  which  alone  we  can  expect  good 
government,  and  in  its  train  sound  learning,  and  the  progress  of  the 
liberal  arts. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiNoour. 
Dr.  John  Ma  clean. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  "good  Chris- 
tian people"  of  the  North  had  in  the  political  campaign. 
And  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  they  saw  the  triumph 
of  the  cause,  which  was  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  secured 
by  the  re-election  of  a  man  so  true,  so  pure,  so  honest, 
so  kindly,  so  thoroughly  Christian  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  as  President  Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER     XIX. 

THE  MEETING  OF  CONGRESS  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Condition  or  the  Countet  at  the  Mrrtino  op  Conobess. — The  Mes- 
sage.— Proceedings  nr  Conobess. — Fort  Fisher. — Death  of  Edwabd 
Everett. — Peace  Conference  in  Hampton  Roads. — Militajbt  Af- 
fairs. 

The  condition  of  the  country  when  Congress  met  in 
December,  1864,  was  in  every  way  encouraging.  At  the 
South,  General  Sherman,  taking  advantage  of  Hood's 
having  left  the  way  clear  for  his  march  to  the  sea,  had  de- 
stroyed Atlanta  and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  Georgia. 

His  plans  were  not  positively  known,  but  it  was  known 
that  he  was  making  good  progress,  and  the  greatest  con- 
fidence was  felt  in  his  accomplishing  his  designs,  what- 
ever they  were.  The  President  described  the  position 
of  affairs  exactly  in  the  following  little  speech,  which  he 
made,  on  December  6th,  in  response  to  a  serenade : — 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens  : — I  believe  I  shall  never  be  old  enough 
to  speak  without  embarrassment  when  I  have  nothing  to  talk  about.  I 
have  no  goud  news  to  tell  you,  and  yet  I  have  no  bad  news  to  tell.  We 
have  talked  of  elections  until  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  about  them. 
The  most  interesting  news  we  now  have  is  from  Shennan.  We  all  know 
where  he  went  in  at,  but  I  can't  tell  where  he  will  come  out  at.  I  will 
now  close  by  proposing  three  cheers  for  General  Sherman  and  his  army. 

Hood  had  marched  into  Tennessee  with  the  hope  of 
overrunning  the  State,  now  that  SheiToan's  army  was  out 
of  his  way,  but  found  General  Thomas  an  opponent  not 
to  be  despised,  and  had  already,  in  his  terrible  repulse  at 
Franklin,  received  a  foretaste  of  the  defeats  which  were 
about  to  fall  upon  him  in  front  of  Nashville. 

In  the  East,  Grant  still  held  Lee's  army  with  deadly 
gripe.  He  had  cut  off  the  Weldon  Railroad  and  was 
slowly  working  to  the  southward,  while  Sheridan  was 
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undisputed  master  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  North 
Carolina  a  decided  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  bold 
exploit  of  Lieutenant  Gushing,  who,  with  a  torpedo-boat, 
sunk  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle  at  her  moorings,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  recapture  of  Plymouth,  with 
many  guns. 

Many  different  schemes  of  the  rebels,  not  precisely 
military  in  their  character  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  war,  liad  been  found  out  and  foiled.  A  plot  to  cap- 
ture steamers  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  discovered  in  time 
to  take  Pleasures  not  only  to  break  it  up,  but  to  capture 
those  who  had  undertaken  it.  Other  attempted  raids 
upon  cities  and  towns  near  the  northern  frontier  had  also 
been  prevented.  And  a  plot  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of  New 
York  failed  of  success,  although  fires  were  set  in  thir- 
teen of  the  principal  hotels. 

The  St.  Albans  raiders  were  in  custody,  and  reasonable 
hopes  were  entertained  that  they  would  be  delivered  over 
to  our  authorities.  The  whole  condition  of  the  country 
was  favorable,  and  the  Thanksgiving  Day  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  24th  of  November  had  been  kept 
with  joy  and  gladness  of  lieart.  Gold,  which  had  been 
up  as  high  as  280,  had  worked  down  nearly  to  200, 
with  every  indication  of  going  steadily  lower.  The  pros- 
pects of  a  relief  from  any  further  draft  were  bright.  And 
measures  had  been  taken  to  effect  the  exchange  of  some 
of  our  prisoners,  whose  dreadful  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  the  rebel  authorities  had  shocked  the  public  heart  and 
given  a  deeper  tone  to  public  indignation. 

One  slight  indication  of  the  progress  which  we  were 
making  in  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Union  was 
the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Fernan- 
dina,  Florida,  by  a  proclamation  issued  on  November 
19th. 

A  PROOLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

"Whereas,  by  mj  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  ports  of  certain  States,  including  those  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  Fernandina  and  Pensacola,  in  the  St^te  of  Florida, 
were  for  reasons  therein  set  forth  intended  to  be  placed  under  blockade, 
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and  whereas  the  said  ports  were  subseqnentlj  blockaded  accordfngly;^  bnt 
having  for  some  time  past  been  in  the  military  possession  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  they  should  be  opened  to  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  me  Vested  by  the  fifth  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  13th  of  July,  18C1,  entitled  "An 
act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  for  other 
purposes,^*  do  hereby  declare  that  the  blockade  of  the  said  ports  of  Nor- 
folk, Fernandina,  and  Pensacola  shall  so  far  cease  and  determine,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  that  commercial  intercourse  with 
those  ports,  except  to  persons,  things,  and  information  contraband  of  war, 
may  from  time  to  time  be  carried  on,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  limitations  and  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  such  military  and 
naval  regulations  as  are  now  in  force  or  may  hereafter  be  found  necessary. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  nineteenth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 

[l.  8.]     four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
ninth.  Abraham  Lixoolv. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  StaU, 

Our  foreign  relations  were  also  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Our  relations  with  Brazil  had  been  for  a  moment 
threatened  by  the  capture  of  the  rebel  armed  vessel 
Florida,,  by  the  Wachusett^  under  Captain  Collins,  while 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  in  the  early 
morning  of  October  5th.  Tlie  act  was  unauthorized  by 
our  Government.  It  caused  a  great  outcry  from  the 
friends  of  the  rebels  abroad,  who  used  every  effort  to  have 
the  European  powers  take  up  the  matter.  No  apprehen- 
sion, however,  was  felt  of  this,  by  our  ptM)ple,  and  while 
they  regretted  that  any  apparent  insult  should  have  Ix^en 
offered  to  Brazil,  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tage of  having  thus  got  rid  of  one  of  the  rebel  pests  of  the 
sea.  The  vessel  was  brought  to  Hampton  Roads,  where, 
owing  to  injuries  received  by  an  accidental  collision  with 
a  vessel  going  out  of  the  harbor,  coupled  with  the  damage 
she  had  received  when  taken  by  the  WacJiusetf^  she  sank 
in  spite  of  every  effort  that  could  be  made  to  save  her 
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Those  of  her  crew  who  were  on  "board  when  she  was 
taken  were  afterwards  restored  to  Brazil,  and  an  ample 
apology  made  for  the  affair. 

Our  relations  with  the-  Hawaiian  Islands  had  been 
drawn  more  close  by  the  presence  of  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinary from  that  State.  The  President,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  gave  audience  to  the  envoy,  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Allen, 
and  in  reply  to  the  address  made  by  him,  on  presenting 
his  credentials,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Sib: — In  every  light  in  which  the  State  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  can 
be  contemplated,  it  is  an  object  of  profound  interest  for  the  United  States. 
Virtually  it  was  once  a  colony.  It  is  now  a  near  and  intimate  neighbor. 
It  is  a  haven  of  shelter  and  refreshment  for  our  merchants,  fishermen, 
seamen,  and  other  citizens,  when  on  their  lawful  occasions  they  are  nav- 
igating the  eastern  seas  and  oceans.  Its  people  are  free,  and  its  laws, 
language,  and  religion  are  largely  the  fruit  of  our  own  teaching  and 
example.  The  distinguished  part  which  you,  Mr.  Minister,  have  acted 
in  the  history  of  that  interesting  country,  is  well  known  here.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  desire  to  do  what  I  can  to  ren- 
der now  your  sojourn  in  the  United  States  agreeable  to  yourself,  satisfac- 
tory to  your  sovereign,  and  beneficial  to  the  Hawaiian  people. 

In  our  relations  with  the  other  smaller  powers  there 
was  nothing  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

It  was  manifest,  however,  that  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  were  less  inclined  to  interfere  with  us  than  they 
had  ever  been.  The  St.  Albans  raid  and  the  proceedings 
for  the  extradition  of  the  raiders,  were  leading  to  a  good 
deal  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  England.  But  the  readiness  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  to  take  measures  to  deliver  up  the 
oflTenders  and  to  prevent  such  incursions  for  the  future, 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  no  serious 
difficulty  would  arise. 

There  had  been  another  change  in  the  Cabinet,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  occurred  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Blair.  Attorney-General  Bates,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  eflTect  on  December 
1st.  The  post  was  afterwards  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Hon.  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky. 
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The  death  of  Chief-Justice  Taney,  which  occurred  on 
the  12th  of  October,  had  left  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the 
most  important  offices  in  the  country.  The  office  was 
filled  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Chase,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Congress  met  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  December,  but 
the  President's  message  was  not  sent  in  till  the  next  day. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE. 
Frllow-Gitizens  of  thb  Senate  and  House  of  REPBBaxNTATmEs: 

Again  the  blessings  of  health  and  abundant  harvests  claim  our  pro- 
foundest  gratitude  to  Almighty  God. 

The  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  reasonably  satisfactorj. 

Mexico  continues  to  be  a  theatre  of  civil  war.  While  oar  political  rela- 
tions with  that  country  have  undergone  no  change,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  strictly  maintained  neutrality  between  the  belligerents.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  States  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaraugna,  a  competent  engineer 
has  been  autliorized  to  make  a  survey  of  the  River  San  Juan  and  the  port 
of  San  Juan.  It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  that  the  difficalties 
which,  for  a  moment,  excited  some  political  apprehension,  and  caused  a 
closing  of  the  interoceanic  transit  route,  have  been  amicably  adjusted, 
and  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  route  will  soon  be  reopened 
with  an  increase  of  capacity  and  adaptation.  We  could  not  exagger- 
ate either  the  commercial  or  the  political  importance  of  that  great  im- 
provement. It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  an  important  South  American 
State  not  to  acknowledge  the  directness,  frankness,  and  cordiality  with 
which  the  States  of  Colombia  have  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  this 
Government.  A  claims  convention  has  been  constituted  to  complete  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  one  which  closed  its  session  in  1861. 

The  new  liberal  Constitution  of  Venezuela  having  gone  into  effect  with 
the  universal  acquiescence  of  the  people,  the  Government  under  it  has 
been  recognized,  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it  has  been  opened  in  a 
cordial  and  friendly  spirit. 

The  long  deferred  Aves  Island  claim  has  been  satisfactorily  paid  and 
discharged.  Mutual  payments  have  been  made  of  the  claims  awarded  by 
the  late  joint  commission  forjthe  settlement  of  claims  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru.  An  earnest  and  cordial  friendship  continues  to  exist 
between  the  two  countries,  and  such  eftbrts  Ob  were  in  my  power  have 
been  used  to  remove  misunderstanding,  and  avert  a  threatened  war  between 
Peru  and  Spain.  Our  relations  are  of  the  most  friendly  nature  with 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Paraguay,  San  Salva- 
dor, and  Ilayti.  During  the  past  year  no  differences  of  any  kind  have 
arisen  with  any  of  these  republics ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  syropa- 
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thies  with  the  United  States  are  constantly  expressed  with  cordiality  and 
earnestness. 

The  claim  arising  from  the  seizure  of  the  cargo  of  the  brig  Macedonian, 
in  1821,  has  been  paid  in  full  by  the  Government  of  Chili. 

GiTil  war  continues  in  the  Spanish  part  of  San  Domingo,  apparently 
without  prospect  of  an  early  close. 

Official  correspondence  has   been  freely  opened  with  Liberia,  and  it 
gives  us  a  pleasing  view  of  social  and  political  progress  in  that  republic. 
It  may  be  expected  to  derive  new  vigor  from  American  influence,  im 
proved  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  slavery  in  tlie  United  States. 

I  solicit  your  autliority  to  furnish  to  the  republic  a  gunboat,  at  a  mod- 
erate cost,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  by  instalments.  Such  a 
vessel  is  needed  for  the  safety  of  that  State  against  the  native  African 
races,  and  in  Liberian  hands  it  would  be  more  effective  in  arresting  the 
African  slave-trade  than  a  squadron  in  our  own  hands.  The  possession 
of  the  least  organized  naval  force  would  stimulate  a  generous  ambition 
in  the  republic,  and  the  confidence  which  we  should  manifest  by  fur- 
nishing it,  would  win  forbearance  and  favor  towards  the  colony  from  all 
civilized  nations. 

The  proposed  overland  telegraph  between  America  and  Europe,  by  the 
way  of  Behring's  Straits  and  Asiatic  Russia,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
Congress  at  tlie  last  session,  has  been  undertaken  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  by  an  association  of  American  citizens,  with  the  cordial 
good  will  and  support  as  well  of  this  Government  as  of  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  Assurances  have  been  received  from  most  of  the 
South  American  States  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  enterprise,  and 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  constructing  lines  tributary  to  that  world- 
encircling  communication. 

I  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  noble  design  of  a  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  eastern  coast  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
has  been  renewed,  with  the  full  expectation  of  its  early  accomplishment. 
Thus  it  is  hoped  that,  with  the  return  of  domestic  peace,  the  country  will 
be  able  to  resume  with  energy  and  advantage  her  former  high  career 
of  commerce  and  civilization. 

Our  very  popular  and  estimable  representative  in  Egypt  died  in  April 
last.  An  unpleasant  altercation,  which  arose  between  the  temporary  incum- 
bent of  the  office  and  the  Government  of  the  Paclia,  resulted  in  a  suspen- 
sion of  intercourse.  The  evil  was  promptly  corrected  on  the  arrival  of 
the  successor  in  the  consulate,  and  our  relations  with  Egypt,  as  well  as 
our  relations  with  the  Barbary  Powers,  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  rebellion  which  has  been  so  long  flagrant  in  China,  has  at  last 
been  suppressed  with  the  co-operating  good  offices  of  this  Government, 
and  of  the  other  Western  commercial  States.  The  judicial  consular 
establishment  has  become  very  difficult  and  onerous,  and  it  will  need 
legislative  revision  to  adapt  it  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and 
to  the  more  intimate  intercourse  which  has  been  instituted  with  the  Gov 
40 
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emment  and  people  of  that  vast  empire.  China  seems  to  be  aeceptini^ 
with  hearty  good  will  the  conventional  laws  which  regulate  oommerec 
and  social  intercourse  among  Western  nations. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Japan,  and  the  anomalous  form  of 
its  government,  the  action  of  that  empire,  in  performing  treatj  stipula- 
tions, is  inconstant  and  capricious.  Nevertheless,  good  progress  has 
been  effected  by  the  Western  powers,  moving  with  enlightened  concert 
Our  own  pecuniary  claims  have  been  allowed  or  put  in  course  of  settlementi 
and  the  inland  sea  has  been  reopened  to  commerce.  There  is  reason  also 
to  believe  that  these  proceedings  have  increased  rather  than  diminished 
the  friendship  of  Japan  towards  the  United  States. 

The  ports  of  Norfolk,  Fernandina,  and  Pensacola  have  been  opened  bj 
proclamation.  It  is  hoped  that  foreign  merchants  will  now  consider 
whether  it  is  not  safer  and  more  profitable  to  themselves,  as  well  as  just 
to  the  United  States,  to  resort  to  them  and  other  open  ports,  than  it 
is  to  pursue,  through  many  hazards,  and  at  vast  cost,  a  contraband  trade 
with  other  ports  which  are  closed,  if  not  by  actual  military  operationsi  at 
least  by  a  lawful  and  effective  blockade. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  £zecativd| 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  exclude  enemies  of  the  human  race  from  ao 
asylum  in  the  United  States.  If  Congress  should  think  that  proceedings 
in  such  cases  lack  the  authority  of  law,  or  ought  to  be  further  regulated 
by  it,  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  effectually  preventing  for- 
eign slave-traders  from  acquiring  domicile  and  facilities  for  their  crimioal 
occupation  in  our  country. 

It  is  possible  that  if  it  were  a  new  and  open  question,  the  maritime 
powers,  with  the  light  they  now  enjoy,  would  not  concede  the  privileges 
of  a  naval  belligerent  to  the  insurgents  of  the  United  States,  destitute  as 
they  are  and  always  have  been  equally  of  ships  and  of  porta  and  harbors. 
Disloyal  emissaries  have  been  neither  less  assiduous  nor  more  successful 
during  the  last  year  than  they  were  before  that  time  in  their  effort^ 
under  fjivor  of  that  privilege,  to  embroil  our  country  in  foreign  wars.  The 
desire  and  determination  of  the  maritime  States  to  defeat  that  design  are 
believed  to  be  as  sincere  as,  and  cannot  be  more  earnest  than,  our  own. 
Nevertheless,  unforeseen  political  difficulties  have  arisen,  especially  in 
Brazilian  and  British  ports,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  require,  the 
practice  of  constant  vigilance  and  a  just  and  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  nations  concerned  and  their  Gov- 
ernments. Commissioners  have  been  appointed  under  the  treaty  witli 
Great  Britain  on  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  and 
Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Companies  in  Oregon,  and  are  now  proceeding 
to  the  execution  of  the  trust  assigned  to  them. 

In  view  of  the  insecurity  of  life  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Canadian 
border  by  recent  assaults  and  depredations  committed  by  inimical  and 
desperate  persons  who  are  harbored  there,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
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giye  notice  that  after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  the  period  condition* 
allf  stipulated  in  the  existing  arrangements  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  must  hold  themselves  at  lihertj  to  increase  their  naval 
armament  npon  the  lakes,  if  they  shall  find  that  proceeding  necessary. 
The  condition  of  the  horder  will  necessarily  come  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  continuing  or  modifying  the  rights  of 
transit  from  Canada  through  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  regulation 
of  imports,  which  were  temporarily  established  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
of  the  5th  of  Jane,  1864. 

I  desire,  however,  to  be  understood,  while  making  this  statement,  that 
tlie  colonial  authorities  are  not  deemed  to  be  intentionally  unjust  or  un- 
friendly towards  the  United  States ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
they  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  new  incursions  across 
the  border. 

The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration 
has,  so  far  as  was  possible,  been  put  into  operation. 

It  seems  to  need  amendment  which  will  enable  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  practice  of  frauds  against  the  -  immigrants  while 
on  their  way  and  on  their  arrival  in  the  ports,  so  as  to  secure  them  here 
a  free  choice  of  avocations  and  places  of  settlement.  A  liberal  disposition 
towards  this  great  national  policy  is  manifested  by  most  of  the  European 
States,  and  ought  to  be  reciprocated  on  our  part  by  giving  the  immigrants 
effective  national  protection.  I  regard  our  immigrants  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal replenishing  streams  which  are  appointed  by  Providence  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  internal  war  and  its  wastes  of  national  strength  and 
health.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure  the  flow  of  that  stream  in  its 
present  fulness,  and  to  that  end  the  Government  must  in  every  way  make 
it  manifest  that  it  neither  needs  nor  designs  to  impose  involuntary  military 
service  upon  those  who  come  from  other  lands  to  cast  their  lot  in  our  country. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  have  been  successfully  admin- 
istered during  the  last  year. 

The  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  has  beneficially  affected 
the  revenue.  Althongli  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  experience 
the  full  effect  of  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  imposing 
increased  taxation,  the  receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  upon  the 
basis  of  warrants  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  including  loans 
and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1868,  were 
$1,894,796,007  62,  and  the  aggregate  disbursements  upon  the  same  basis 
were  $1,298,056,101  89,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  as  shown  by 
warrants,  of  $96,789,906  73.  Deduct  from  these  amounts  the  amount  of 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt  redeemed,  and  the  amount  of  issues  in 
substitution  therefor,  and  the  actual  cash  operations  of  the  treasury  were, 
receipts,  $884,076,646  77,  disbursements,  $865,234,087  86,  which  leaves  a 
cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $18,842,658  71.  Of  the  receipts,  there 
were  derived  from  customs,  $102,316,152  99;  from  lands,  $588,383  29; 
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from  direct  taxes,  $476,648  96;  from  internal  revennes,  $109,741,134  10; 
from  roiscellaneons  sources,  $47,511,448  10;  and  from  loans  applied  to 
aotnal  expenditures,  including  former  balance,  $623,448,929  IS.  There 
were  disbursed,  for  the  civil  service,  $27,505,599  46 ;  for  pensions  and 
Indians,  $7,517,930  97;  for  the  War  Department,  $60,791,842  97;  for  the 
Navy  Department,  $85,733,292  97;  for  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
$53,685,421  69.  Making  an  aggregate  of  $865,234,087  86,  and  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasarf  of  $18,842,558  71,  as  before  stated. 

For  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  three  remaining  quarters  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  general  operations  of  the  Treasury  in 
detail,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  the  moneys  required  to 
meet  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  war  derived  from  taxation  should 
be  still  further  increased ;  and  I  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  this 
subject,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  such  additional  legislation  as  shall 
be  required  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  Secretary.  The  public 
debt  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  as  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury, 
amounted  to  one  billion  seven  hundred  and  forty  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand^fonr  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  forty -nine  cents. 
Probably,  should  the  war  continue  for  another  year,  that  amount  may  be 
increased  by  not  far  from  five  hundred  millions.  Held  as  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  by  our  own  people,  it  has  become  a  substantial  branch  of 
national  though  private  property.  For  obvious  reascms,  the  more  nearly 
this  property  can  be  distributed  among  all  the  people,  the  better.  To 
favor  such  general  distribution,  greater  inducements  to  become  owners, 
perhaps,  might  with  good  effect  and  without  injury,  be  presented  to  persons 
of  limited  means.  Witli  this  view,  I  suggest  whether  it  might  not  be 
both  expedient  and  competent  for  Congress  to  provide  that  a  limited 
amount  of  some  future  issue  of  public  securities  miglit  be  held,  by  any 
hona-fide  purchaser,  exempt  from  taxation  and  from  seizure  for  debt 
under  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  might  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  abuse  of  so  important  a  privilege.  This  would  enable  prudent 
])er8ons  to  set  aside  a  small  annuity  ag»iinst  a  possible  day  of  want. 
Privileges  like  these  would  render  the  possession  of  such  securities  to  the 
amount  limited  most  desirable  to  any  person  of  small  means  who  might 
be  able  to  save  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  great  advantage  of  citizens 
being  creditors  as  well  as  debtors  with  relation  to  the  public  debt  is 
obvious.  Men  readily  perceive  that  they  cannot  be  much  oppressed  by  a 
debt  which  they  owe  to  themselves.  The  public  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
last,  although  somewhat  exceeding  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  last  session,  falls 
short  of  the  estimate  of  that  ofhcer  made  in  the  preceding  December  as  to 
its  probable  amount  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  by  the  sum  of 
$3,995,079  33.  This  fact  exliibits  a  satisfactory  condition  and  conduct  of 
the  operations  of  the  Treasury. 
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The  national  banking  system  is  proving  to  be  acceptable  to  capitalists 
and  to  the  people.  On  the  25th  day  of  November,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  national,  banks  had  been  organized,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  were  conversions  from  State  banks.  Changes  from  the  State  sys- 
tem to  the  national  system  are  rapidly  taking  place,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
very  soon  there  will  be  in  the  United  States  no  banks  of  issue  not  author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  no  bank-note  circulation  not  secured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  the  Government  and  the  people  will  derive  general  ben- 
efit from  this  change  in  the  banking  system  of  the  country  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  The  national  system  will  create  a  reliable  and  permanent 
influence  in  support  of  the  national  credit,  aad  protect  the  people  against 
losses  in  the  use  of  paper  money.  Whether  or  not  any  further  legislation 
is  advisable  for  the  suppression  of  State  bank  issues,  it  will  be  for  Congress 
to  determine.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Treasury  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily conducted,  unless  the  Government  can  exercise  a  restraining  power 
over  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  accompanying  documents 
will  detail  the  campaigns  of  the  armies  in  the  field  since  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  message,  and  also  the  operations  of  the  several  administrative 
bureaux  of  the  War  Department  during  the  lost  year.  It  will  also  specify 
the  measures  deemed  essential  for  the  national  defence,  and  to  keep  up  and 
supply  the  requisite  military  force.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
presents  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  afioirs  of  that  de- 
partment and  of  the  naval  service.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  and 
laudable  pride  to  our  countrymen  that  a  navy  of  such  proportions  has 
been  organized  in  so  brief  a  period,  and  conducted  with  so  much  efficiency 
and  success.  The  general  exhibit  of  the  navy,  including  vessels  under 
construction  on  the  1st  of  December,  1864,  shows  a  total  of  671  vessels, 
carrying  4,610  guns,  and  510,896  tons,  being  an  actual  increase  during 
the  year,  over  and  above  all  losses  by  shipwreck  or  in  battle,  of  83  ves- 
sels, 167  guns,  and  42,427  tons.  The  total  number  of  men  at  this  time  in 
the  naval  service,  including  officers,  is  about  51,000.  There  have  been 
captured  by  the  navy  during  the  year  324  vessels,  and  the  whole  number 
of  naval  captures  since  hostilities  commenced  is  1,379,  of  which  267  are 
steamers.  The  gross  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  condemned  prize 
property  thus  far  reported  amounts  to  $14,396,250  61.  A  large  amount 
of  such  proceeds  is  still  under  adjudication,  and  yet  to  be  reported.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  Navy  Department,  of  every  description,  including 
the  cost  of  the  immense  squadrons  that  have  been  called  into  existence 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  Ist  of  November,  1864,  are 
$288,647,262  35.  Your  favorable  consideration  is  invited  to  the  various 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  especially  in  regard  to  a 
navy-yard  and  suitable  establishment  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
iron  vessels  and  the  machinery  and  armature  of  our  ships,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  in  my  last  annual  message. 

Tour  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  report  iu 
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«^lation  to  the  legislation  of  Congress,  at  iU  last  sessioD,  in  ivspeoi  to 
prize  «n  our  inland  waters. 

I  cordiallj  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  as  to  tbe 
propriety  of  creating  the  new  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  oar  naval  aervioi. 

Tonr  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  a 
detailed  account  of  the  operations  and  financial  condition  of  the  Post- 
OfiBce  Department. 

The  postal  revenues  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1864,  amounted  to 
$13,468,258  78,  and  the  expenditures  to  $12,644,786  20;  the  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  being  $206,652  42. 

The  views  presented  by  the  Postmaster-Greneral  on  the  8ub;}eet  of 
special  grants  by  the  Government,  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  new 
lines  of  ocean  mail  steamships,  and  the  policy  he  recommends  for  the 
development  of  increased  commercial  intercourse  with  a^aeent  and 
neighboring  countries,  should  receive  the  careful  eonnden^on  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  of  noteworthy  interest,  that  the  steady  expansion  of  population, 
improvement,  and  govermental  institutions  over  the  new  and  unoeooiHed 
portions  of  our  country,  has  scarcely  been  checked,  much  less  impeded 
or  destroyed  by  our  great  civil  war,  which  at  first  glance  would  seem  to 
have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  energies  of  the  nation. 

The  organization  and  admission  of  the  State  of  Nevada  has  been  com- 
pleted in  conformity  with  law,  and  thus  our  excellent  system  is  firmly 
established  in  the  mountains  which  once  seemed  a  barren  and  uninhabita- 
ble waste  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  those  which  have  grown  up 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Tlie  Territories  of  the  Union  are  generally  in  a  condition  of  prosperity 
and  rapid  growth.  Idaho  and  Montana,  by  reason  of  their  great  distance 
and  the  interruption  of  communication  with  them  by  Indian  hostilities, 
have^been  only  partially  organized ;  but  it  is  understood  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  about  to  disappear,  wliich  will  permit  their  Governments  like 
those  of  the  others  to  go  into  speedy  and  full  operation. 

As  intimately  connected  with  nnd  promotive  of  this  material  growth  of 
the  nation,  I  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  valuable  information 
and  important  rccoinniendations  relating  to  the  public  lands,  Indian  affairs^ 
the  Pacific  Railroads,  and  mineral  discoveries  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  interior,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  which 
report  also  embraces  the  subjects  of  patents,  pensions,  and  otlier  topics  of 
public  interest  pertaining  to  his  department.  The  quantity  of  public  land 
disposed  of  during  the  five  quarters  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  September 
last,  was  4,221,842  acres,  of  which  1,538,614  acres  were  entered  under 
tlie  homestead  law.  The  remainder  was  located  with  military  land  war^ 
rants,  agricultural  scrip  certified  to  States  for  railroads,  and  sold  for 
cash.  The  cosh  received  from  sales  and  location  fees  was  $1,019,446. 
The  income  from  sales  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1864^ 
was  $678,007  21,   against  $136,077  95  received    during    the  preceding 
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year.  The  aggregate  nnmber  of  acres  surveyed  daring  the  year  has  been 
equal  to  the  quantity  disposed  of,  and  there  is  open  to  settlement  abcat 
188,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  land. 

The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific 
States  by  railways  and  telegraph  lines  has  been  entered  open  with  a 
vigor  that  gives  assurance  of  success,  notwithstanding  the  embarrass- 
ments arising  from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  materials  and  labor. 
The  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely  located  for 
one  hundred  miles  westward  from  the  central  point  at  Omaha  City, 
Nebraska,  and  a  preliminary  location  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Califor- 
nia has  been  made  from  Sacramento,  eastward,  to  the  great  bend  of 
Mucker  River,  in  Nevada.  Numerous  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and 
cinnabar  mines  have  been  added  to  the  many  heretofore  known,  and  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Bubordinate  ranges  now  teems  with  enterprising  labor  which  is  richly 
remunerative.  It  is  believed  that  the  product  of  the  mines  of  precious 
metals  in  that  region  has  during  the  year  reached,  if  not  exceeded, 
$100,000,000  in  value. 

It  was  recommended  in  my  last  annual  message  that  our  Indian 
system  be  remodelled.  Congress  at  its  last  session,  acting  upon  the 
recommendation,  did  provide  for  reorganizing  the  system  in  California, 
tnd  it  is  believed  that,  under  the  present  organization,  the  management 
of  the  Indians  there  will  be  attended  with  reasonable  success.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  provide  for  the  proper  government  of  the  Indians 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  render  it  secure  for  the  advancing  settler 
and  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  Secretary  reiterates 
his  recommendations,  and  to  them  the  attention  of  Congress  is  invited. 

The  liberal  provisions  made  by  Congress  for  paying  pensions  to  invalid 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependent  mothers  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  died  of  disease 
contracted,  or  of  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  their  country,  have 
been  diligently  administered. 

Tliere  have  been  added  to  the  pension-rolls,  during  the  year  ending  the 
80th  day  of  June  last,  the  names  of  16,770  invalid  soldiers,  and  of  271  dis- 
abled seamen ;  making  the  present  number  of  army  invalid  pensioners 
22,767,  and  of  the  navy  invalid  pensioners,  712.  Of  widows,  orphans, 
and  mothers,  22,198  have  been  placed  on  the  army  pension-rolls,  and 
248  on  the  navy  rolls.  The  present  number  of  army  pensioners  of  this 
class  is  25,443,  and  of  the  navy  pensioners,  793.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  number  of  Revolutionary  pensioners  was  1,430 ;  only  twelve  of 
them  were  soldiers,  of  whom  seven  have  since  died.  The  remainder  are 
Chose  who  under  the  law  receive  pensions  because  of  relationship  to  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. 

During  the  year  ending  the  80th  of  June,  1864,  $4,504,616  92  have  been 
paid  to  pensioners  of  all  classes. 

I  cheerfully  commend  to  your  continued  patronage  the  benevolent 
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institutions  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  have  hitherto  been  efti^ 
lished  or  fostered  bj  Congress,  and  respectfully  refer  for  information  eoc- 
cerning  them,  and  in  relation  to  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the  Oapiio\ 
and  other  matters  of  local  interest,  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  its  preaent 
energetic  and  faithful  head,  is  rapidly  commending  itself  to  the  great  and 
vital  interest  it  was  created  to  advance.  It  is  peculiarly  the  peo]^*s 
department,  in  which  they  feel  more  directly  concerned  than  in  any  other. 
I  commend  it  to  the  continued  attention  and  fostering  care  of  Congrosa. 

The  war  continues.  Since  the  last  annual  message,  all  the  important 
lines  and  positions  then  occupied  by  our  forces  have  been  maintained,  and 
our  armies  have  steadily  advanced,  thus  liberating  the  regions  left  in  the 
rear ;  so  that  Missoun,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  parts  of  other  Statea 
have  again  produced  reasonably  fair  crops. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  military  operations  of  the  year  is 
General  Shermau^s  attempted  march  of  three  hundred  miles,  directly 
through  an  insurgent  region.  It  tends  to  show  a  great  increase  of  our 
relative  strength,  that  our  General-in-Chief  should  feel  able  to  confront 
and  hold  in  check  every  active  force  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  to  detach  a 
well-appointed  large  army  to  move  on  snch  an  expedition.  The  result 
not  yet  being  known,  conjecture  in  regard  to  it  cannot  here  be  indulged. 

Important  movements  have  also  occurred  during  the  year,  to  the  effect 
of  moulding  society  for  durability  in  the  Union.  Although  short  of  com* 
plete  success,  it  is  much  in  the  right  direction  that  12,000  citizens  in  each 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  have  organized  loyal  State  Govern- 
ments, with  free  constitutions,  and  are  earnestly  struggling  to  maintain  and 
administer  them. 

The  movements  in  the  same  direction,  more  extensive  though  less 
definite,  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

But  Maryland  presents  the  example  of  complete  success.  Maryland  b 
secure  to  liberty  and  Union  for  all  the  future.  The  genius  of  rebellion 
will  no  more  claim  Maryland.  Like  another  foul  spirit,  being  driven  out, 
it  may  seek  to  tear  her,  but  it  will  woo  her  no  more. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United  States,  passed  the  Senate, 
but  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Although  the  jjresent  is  the  same  Congress,  and  nearly  the 
same  members,  and  without  questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  those 
who  stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  recommend  the  reconsideration  and 
passage  of  the  measure  at  the  present  session.  Of  course  the  abstract  ques- 
tion is  not  changed,  but  an  intervening  election  shows  almost  certainly  that 
the  next  Congress  will  pass  the  measure,  if  this  does  not.  Hence  there  is 
only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the  proposed  amendment  will  go  to  the 
States  for  their  action,  and  as  it  is  to  go  at  all  events,  may  we  not  agree 
that  tlie  sooner  the  better?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  election  has  im- 
posed a  duty  on  members  to  change  their  views  or  their  votes  any  further 
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than  as  an  additional  element  to  be  considered.  Their  judgment  may  be 
affected  bj  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  now  for  the  first  time  heard 
apoQ  the  question.  In  a  great  national  crisis  like  ours,  unanimity  of 
action  among  those  seekiug  a  common  end  is  very  desirable — almost 
indispensable ;  and  yet  no  approach  to  such  unanimity  is  attainable  unless 
some  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  mugority.  In  this  case  the 
common  end  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  among  the  means  to 
secure  that  end,  such  will,  through  the  election,  is  most  clearly  declared 
in  favor  of  such  constitutional  amendment.  The  most  reliable  indication 
of  public  purpose  in  this  country  is  derived  through  our  popular  elections. 
Judgiug  by  the  recent  canvass  and  its  results,  the  purpose  of  the  people 
within  the  loyal  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  never 
more  lirm  nor  more  nearly  unanimous  than  now.  The  extraordinary  calm- 
ness and  good  order  with  which  the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingled 
at  the  polls,  give  strong  assurance  of  this.  Not  only  all  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Union  ticket  (so  called),  but  a  great  majority  of  the  opposing 
party  also,  may  be  fairly  claimed  to  entertain  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  samo 
purpose.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  to  this  effect  that  no  candidate 
for  any  office  whatever,  high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  on  the 
avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union.  There  has  been  much  im- 
pugning of  motives,  and  much  heated  controversy  as  to  the  proper  means 
and  best  mode  of  advancing  the  Union  cause ;  but  in  the  distinct  issue  of 
Union  or  no  Union,  the  politicians  have  shown  their  instinctive  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the  people.  In  affording  the  people  the 
fiur  opportunity  of  showing  one  to  another,  and  to  the  world,  this  firm- 
ness and  unanimity  of  purpose,  the  election  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the 
national  cause.  Tlie  election  has  exhibited  another  fact,  not  less  valuable 
to  be  known — the  fact  that  we  do  not  approach  exhaustion  in  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  national  resources — that  of  living  men.  While  it  is 
melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  war  has  filled  so  many  graves,  and  caused 
mourning  to  so  many  hearts,  it  is  some  relief  to  know  that,  compared  with 
the  surviving,  the  fallen  have  been  so  few.  While  corps  and  divisions  and 
regiments  have  formed  and  fought  and  dwindled  and  gone  out  of  exist- 
euce,  a  great  majority  of  the  men  who  composed  them  are  still  living. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  naval  service.  The  election  returns  prove  this. 
So  many  voters  could  not  else  be  found.  The  States  regularly  holding 
elections,  both  now  and  four  years  ago— to  wit:  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — cast  3,982,011  votes  now,  against  3,870,222  cast 
then;  showing  an  aggregate  now  of  3,982,011,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
38,762  cast  now  in  the  new  States  of  Kansas  and  Nevada,  which  States 
did  not  vote  in  1860;  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  to  4,015,773,  and  the 
net  increase,  during  the  three  years  and  a'half  of  war,  to  145,551.  A  table 
Lb  appended,  showing  particulars.    To  this  again  should  be  added  the 
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nnmbers  of  all  soldiers  in  the  field  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California,  who  by 
the  laws  of  those  States  could  not  vote  awaj  from  their  homes,  and  which 
number  cannot  be  less  than  90,000.  Nor  yet  is  this  all.  The  namber  in 
organized  Territories  is  triple  now  what  it  was  four  years  ago^  white 
thousands,  white  and  black,  join  us  as  the  national  arms  press  back  tht 
insurgent  lines.  So  much  is  shown  affirmatively  and  negatiyely  by  the  elec- 
tion. It  is  not  material  to  inquire  how  the  increase  has  been  produced,  or  to 
show  that  it  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  war,  which  is  probably 
true.  The  important  fact  remains  demonstrated  that  we  have  more  men 
now  than  we  had  when  the  war  began ;  that  we  are  not  exhausted,  nor 
In  process  of  exhaustion ;  that  we  are  gaining  strength,  and  may,  if  seed 
be,  maintain  the  contest  indefinitely.    This  as  to  men. 

001IPAB4TITX  Von,   1860  AMD  1864. 

1860.  ua 

Kentucky 148,216  91,300 

Maine 97,918  115,141 

Maryland 92,602  12,708 

Massachusetts 169,533  175,487 

Michigan 154,747  162,411 

Minnesota 34,799  48,534 

Missouri 165,538  •  90,000 

New  Hampshire 65,953  69,111 

New  Jersey 121,125  128,680 

New  York 675,156  730,€6t 

Ohio 442,441  470,745 

Oregon 14,410  f  IMl® 

Pennsylvania 476,442  572,697 

Rhode  Island 19,931  22,187 

Vermont 42,844  55,811 

West  Virginia 46, 195  33,874 

Wisconsin 162,180  148,513 

Total 3,870,222  3,982,011 

Kansas 17,234 

Nevada 16,528  33,762 

Total 4,015,773 

Material  resources  are  now  more  complete  and  abundant  than  ever. 
The  national  resources,  then,  are  unexhausted,  and,  as  we  believe,  inex- 
haustible. The  public  purpose  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  national 
authority  is  unchanged,  and,  af  we  believe,  unchangeable.  The  manner 
of  continuing  the  effort  remains  to  choose.  On  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  attempt  at  negotiation 
with  the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in  any  good.  He  would  accept  of 
nothing  short  of  the  severance  of  the  Union.  His  declarations  to  this 
eflfect  are  explicit  and  oft  repeated.  He  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  ut. 
He  affords  us  no  excuse  to  deceive  ourselves.   We  cannot  voluntarily  yield 

«  Nearly.  f  Estimated. 
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it.  Between  him  and  us  the  issue  is  distinct,  simple,  and  inflexible.  It 
is  an  issue  which  can  only  be  tried  by  war,  and  decided  by  victory.  If 
we  yield,  we  are  beaten.  If  the  Southern  people  fail  him,  he  is  beaten. 
Either  way  it  would  be  the  victory  and  defeat  following  war.  Wliat  is 
true,  however,  of  him  who  heads  the  insurgent  cause,  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  those  who  follow.  Although  he  cannot- reaccept  the  Union,  they 
can.  Some  of  them  we  know  already  desire  peace  and  reunion.  The 
number  of  such  may  increase.  They  can  at  any  moment  have  peace 
simply  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  national 
authority  under  the  Constitution.  After  so  much  the  Government  could 
not,  if  it  would,  maintain  war  against  them.  The  loyal  people  would  not 
BUBtain  or  allow  it.  If  questions  should  remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by 
the  peaceful  means  of  legislation,  conference,  courts,  and  votes,  operating 
only  in  constitutional  and  lawful  channels.  Some  certain  and  other  pos- 
sible questions  are,  and  would  be,  beyond  the  executive  power  to  adjust — 
as,  for  instance,  the  admission  of  members  into  Congress,  and  whatever 
might  require  the  appropriation  of  money.  The  executive  power  itself 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  cessation  of  actual  war.  Pardons  and 
remissions  of  forfeiture,  however,  would  still  be  within  the  executive  con- 
trol. In  what  spirit  and  temper  this  control  would  be  exercised,  can  be 
fairly  judged  of  by  the  past.  A  year  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty, 
upon  specified  terms,  were  offered  to  all  except  certain  designated  classes, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  made  known  that  the  excepted  classes  were 
•till  within  contemplation  of  special  clemency.  During  the  year  many 
availed  themselves  of  the  general  provision,  and  many  more  would,  only 
that  the  signs  of  bad  faith  in  some  led  to  such  precautionary  measures  as 
rendered  the  practical  process  less  easy  and  certain.  During  the  same 
time,  also,  special  pardons  have  been  granted  to  individuals  of  excepted 
classes,  and  no  voluntary  application  has  been  denied. 

Thus  practically  the  door  has  been  for  a  full  year  open  to  all,  except 
such  as  were  not  in  condition  to  make  free  choice — that  is  such  as  were  in 
custody  or  under  constraint.  It  is  still  so  open  to  all ;  but  the  time  may 
come,  probably  will  come,  when  public  duty  shall  demand  that  it  be  closed, 
and  that  in  lieu  more  vigorous  measures  than  heretofore  shall  be  adopted. 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to  the  national  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  as  the  only  indispensable  condition 
to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  retract  nothing 
heretofore  said  as  to  slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year  ago, 
that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
tract or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Nor  shall  I  return  to 
•lavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation  or  by 
any  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

If  the  i^ople  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it  an  executive 
duty  to  re-euslave  such  persons,  another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instru- 
ment to  perform  it. 

In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to  ^y,  that  the 
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war  will  cease  on  the  part  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall  have 
ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  hegan  it. 

(Signed)  Abbahah  Luxools, 

But  little  business  of  importance  was  transacted  in  Con- 
gress before  the  holidays.  The  question  of  the  admission 
of  senators  and  representatives  from  Louisiana  made  its 
appearance  at  once,  but  the  credentials  of  the  applicants 
for  admission  were  referred  to  appropriate  committees,  and 
no  other  action  was  taken  on  them. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  terminate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  Canada.  A  resolution  to  the  same 
eflTect,  but  differing  in  words,  was  reported  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sumner,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it  until  Con- 
gress reassembled  after  the  holidays. 

We  may  mention  also  the  attack  made  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration by  Mr.  H.  Winter  Davis,  on  the  16th  of 
December,  for  its  course  in  relation  to  Mexico,  by  offering, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affsdrs,  the 
following  resolution :  — 

Eesolvedy  That  Congress  has  a  constitational  right  to  an  authoritative 
voice  in  declaring  and  prescribing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
05  well  in  the  recognition  of  new  powers  as  in  other  matters,  and  it  is  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  respect  that  policy,  not  less  in 
diplomatic  relations  than  in  the  use  of  the  national  forces  when  anthor- 
ized  by  law,  and  the  propriety  of  any  declaration  of  foreign  policy  by 
Congress  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  vote  which  pronounces  it ;  and  such 
l)roposition,  while  pending  and  undetermined,  is  not  a  fit  topic  of  diplo- 
matic explanation  with  any  foreign  power. 

The  House  laid  the  resolution  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-nine  to  sixty-three,  whereupon  Mr.  Davis  requested 
to  be  excused  from  further  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  his  request  was  granted  accordingly. 

Five  days  later,  however,  Mr.  Davis  renewed  the  attack, 
offering  the  same  resolution,  and  this  time  with  better  suc- 
cess. The  first  branch  of  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  eight,  and  the 
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second  "by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  fifty-eight.  No  further 
action  was  taken  by  Congress  in  the  matter,  nor  was  it 
ever  publicly  referred  to  by  the  President. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  23d  of  December  for  the 
holidays.  The  Presidential  reception  on  New  Year's  day 
was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  spectacle  for  Washing- 
ton, in  the  appearance  of  the  colored  people  at  the  White 
House.  They  waited  around  the  doors  till  the  crowd  of 
white  visitors  diminished,  when  they  made  bold  to  enter 
the  hall.  Some  of  them  were  richly  dressed,  while  others 
wore  the  garb  of  poverty  ;  but  alike  intent  on  seeing  the 
man  who  had  set  their  nation  free,  they  pressed  forward, 
though  with  hesitation,  into  the  presence  of  the  President. 
Says  an  eye-witness — 

For  nearly  two  hours  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  shaking  the  hands  of  the 
'  sovereigns, ^^  and  had  become  excessively  weary,  and  his  grasp  became 
languid ;  but  here  his  nerves  rallied  at  the  unwonted  sight,  and  he  wel- 
comed this  motley  crowd  with  a  heartiness  that  made  them  wild  with  ex- 
ceeding joy.  They  laughed  and  wept,  and  wept  and  laughed,  exclaiming, 
through  their  blinding  tears,  *^God  bless  you  I"  ^^God  bless  Abraham 
Lincoln  I "     "  God  bress  Massa  Linkum  1 " 

The  proceedings  pending  before  the  Canadian  court, 
when  Congress  met,  for  the  extradition  of  the  St.  Albans 
raiders,  were  brought  to  an  unexpected  termination  on  the 
13th  of  December,  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Coursol, 
by  whom  the  case  was  heard,  discharging  the  accused 
from  custody  on  the  alleged  ground  of  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Not  only  were  these  men  thus  discharged,  but 
the  money  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  banks  was 
given  up  to  them,  under  circumstances  which  cast 
great  suspicion  upon  prominent  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  This  result  caused  the  most  intense 
indignation  throughout  the  States.  General  Dix,  com- 
manding the  Eastern  Department,  immediately  issued 
an  order  referring  to  it,  and  directing  all  military  com- 
manders on  the  frontiers,  in  case  of  any  future  raids,  to 
shoot  down  the  perpetrators;  "or,  if  it  be  necessary, 
with  a  view  to  their  capture,  to  cross  the  boundary 
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between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  said  commanders 
are  hereby  directed  to  pnrsne  them  wherever  they  may 
find  refuge,  and  if  captured,  they  are  under  no  circum- 
stances to  be  surrendered,"  &c.,  &c.  This  part  of  the 
order  was,  however,  at  once  disapproved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  General  Dix  accordingly  modified  his 
order  so  as  to  require  that,  before  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, military  commanders  should  report  to  him  for 
orders. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Canadian  Government,  which 
at  once  caused  the  rearrest  of  such  of  the  raiders  as 
had  not  made  their  escape,  and  gave  a  cordial  assistance 
to  the  new  proceedings  which  were  begun  with  a  view 
to  their  extradition,  tended  somewhat  to  allay  public 
feeling.  But  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  some 
measures  of  precaution  along  the  frontier,  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  17th  of  December  an  order  was  issued  that 
no  person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign  country  without  a  passport,  except  immi- 
grants coming  directly  in  by  sea.  This  order  was  made 
with  especial  reference  to  those  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  the  British  Provinces,  and  the  people  of 
Canada  were  excessively  indignant  at  it,  but  found  no 
remedy. 

Military  affairs  during  this  month  made  good  progress. 
The  call  which  had  been  made  in  July  for  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  although  it  produced  a  good  number  of  re- 
cruits, so  that  military  operations  had  not  suffered  for  lack 
of  re-enforcements,  yet  had  bec^n  in  great  measure  filled 
by  giving  credits  for  men  already  put  into  the  army  or 
the  navy.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the 
President  issued  the  following  proclamation  calling  for 
two  hundred  thousand  more  men : — 

PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas,  by  the  act  approved  July  4,  1864,  entitled  "  An  act  fur- 
ther to  regulate  and  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  calling  ont  of  the 
national  forces  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  is  i)rovided  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may,  r.t  his  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  call  for 
any  number  of  men  as  volunteers  for  the  respective  terms  of  one,  two,  or 
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three  jears  of  military  service ;  and  that  in  case  the  quota  or  anj  part 
thereof  of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct,  or  election  district, 
or  of  a  county  not  so  sabdivided,  shall  not  be  filled  within  the  space  of 
fifty  days  after  such  call,  the  President  shall  immediately  order  a  draft 
for  one  year  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part  thereof  which  may  be  un- 
filled ;  and  whereas  by  the  credits  allowed  in  accordance  with  act  of  Con- 
gress on  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men  made  July  18,  1864, 
the  number  of  men  to  be  obtained  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand ;  and  whereas  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  certain 
States  have  rendered  it  impracticable  to  procure  from  them  their  full 
quotas  of  troops  under  said  call ;  and  whereas,  from  the  foregoing  causes, 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  have  been  put  into  the  array,  navy, 
and  marine  corps  under  the  said  call  of  July  18, 1864,  leaving  a  deficiency 
under  the  said  call  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand :  Now,  there- 
fore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
order  to  supply  the  aforesaid  deficiency,  and  to  provide  for  casualties 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  do  issue  this  my 
call  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years. 

The  quotas  of  the  States,  districts,  and  sub-districts,  under  this  call, 
will  be  assigned  by  the  War  Department  through  the  Provost-Marshal- 
General  of  the  United  States:  and  in  case  the  quota,  or  any  part  thereof, 
of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct  or  election  district,  or  of 
a  county  not  so  sub-divided,  shall  not  be  filled  before  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1865,  then  a  draft  shall  be  made  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part 
thereof,  under  this  call,  which  may  be  unfilled  on  the  said  16th  day  of 
February,  1865. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afiized. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  nineteenth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 

[l.  8.]  four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
ninth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President :  Wm.  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Operations  in  the  field  continued  to  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess. General  Sherman,  after  an  almost  unobstructed  march 
across  the  State  of  Georgia,  burst  through  to  the  seA  by 
the  capture,  on  December  13th,  of  Fort  McAllister,  on  the 
Ogeechee  River,  whose  fall  opened  communications  for 
him  with  the  fleet.  Operations  to  assist  him  by  an  attack 
upon  the  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah  to  Charleston, 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  a  heavy  force  of  the  rebels 
there,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  little  effort  to 
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concentrate  forces  to  check  Shennan's  march.  It  threat* 
ened  so  many  and  so  diverse  points  that  the  rebels  were 
bewildered  and  were  not  able  to  make  any  successful  re- 
sistance. General  Hardee,  who  commanded  in  Savannah, 
determined  not  to  await  a  siege,  but,  as  soon  as  Sherman 
began  to  get  his  guns  in  position,  abandoned  the  city, 
crossing  the  Savannah  River  at  night  on  a  pontoon  bridge 
and  making  his  escape,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  men, 
into  South  Carolina.  Savannah,  thus  abandoned,  surren- 
dered at  once  on  the  21st  of  December  to  General  Sherman, 
who  on  the  22d  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  President^  present- 
ing to  him  "  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  also  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton.'* 

The  fall  of  Savannah  was  not  the  only  success  which 
made  the  month  of  December  glorious.  It  was  preceded 
by  the  three  days'  fight  in  front  of  Nashville,  when  Hood's 
army  was  crushed  by  the  attack  of  General  Thomas,  and 
that  northward  campaign,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  which  he  had  left  the  way  open  for  Sherman  to 
pierce  the  very  vitals  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  which 
he  had  hoped  in  some  degree  to  neutralize  the  value  of 
Sherman's  progress,  was  turned  at  once  into  utter  de- 
struction. His  losses  during  this  brief  campaign  were 
estimated  at  more  than  twenty  tliousaud  men. 

Several  expeditions  were  also  sent  out  by  our  generals 
into  various  parts  of  the  rebel  territory — into  Mississippi, 
the  southwest  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina — which 
met  with  success,  and  inflicted  great  loss  upon  the  rebels. 
In  front  of  Petersburg  General  Grant  still  maintained 
his  position.  A  heavy  force  under  General  Warren  was 
sent  out  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  in  the 
direction  of  Weldon.  The  Weldon  Railroad  was  thor- 
oughly destroyed  nearly  as  far  as  Hicksford,  and  the  ex- 
pedition returned  without  serious  loss.  The  weather, 
which  was  extremely  inclement,  was  the  principal  obstacle 
which  they  encountered.  A  far  more  important  movement^ 
however,  was  the  attack  upon  Fort  Fisher,  which  com- 
manded the  main  entrance  to  the  port  of  Wilmington,  the 
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great  head-quarters  of  blockade  running.  This  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber. It  consisted  of  a  strong  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral 
D.  D.  Porter,  assisted  by  a  land  force  under  command  of 
General  Butler.  A  prominent  feature  of  it  was  a  vessel 
loaded  with  several  hundred  tons  of  powder,  which  it  was 
intended  to  run  ashore  as  near  as  possible  to  tlie  fort  and 
there  explode.  It  was  supposed,  from  the  terrible  effects 
caused  by  the  accidental  firing  some  months  before  of  a 
magazine  in  England  containing  about  that  amount,  that 
the  explosion  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  powder  would 
entirely  destroy  or  greatly  damage  the  fort  and  utterly  de- 
moralize the  garrison.  The  vessels  rendezvoused  at  Beau- 
fort, North  Carolina,  and  thence  sailed  for  Fort  Fisher. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  concert  of  action 
between  the  navy  and  the  army.  The  powder  boat 
was  exploded  before  the  army  transports  arrived,  and 
whether  the  work  was  so  imperfectly  done  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  powder  was  fired,  or  whether  a  dif- 
ference of  circumstances  led  to  a  different  result,  it  pro- 
duced little  or  no  effect.  A  heavy  bombardment  by 
the  fleet  followed,  lasting  for  a  day  and  a  half,  under  cover 
of  which  the  troops  were  landed  above  the  fort.  An 
outlying  battery  was  captured  by  them,  but  on  a  recon- 
noissance  of  the  main  works  they  were  reported  to  be 
but  little  injured  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  and  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  by  the  force  under  General  Butler's  com- 
mand ;  and  lie  accordingly  re-embarked  and  returned 
with  them  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  attack  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  persistency  of  General  Grant  showed  itself  here, 
however,  as  it  had  done  so  many  times  before.  He  imme- 
diately sent  a  somewhat  larger  force,  under  the  command 
of  General  Teriy,  to  renew  the  attack.  The  fleet,  which 
had  replenished  its  magazines,  renewed  the  bombardment 
more  terribly  than  before,  this  time  causing  great  injury 
to  the  works,  and  the  troops  were  again  landed  for  a  second 
assault  upon  tlie  fort,  whose  garrison  had  been  in  the  m^«ai 
time  greatly  strengthened. 

41 
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The  failure  of  the  former  assault  had  caused  great  vexa- 
tion and  disgust  throughout  the  country.  It  was  thought 
that  even  if  the  forces  were  not  heavy  enough  to  make  a 
successful  assault,  they  might  at  least  have  maintained 
their  ground  on  shore  until  a  stronger  force  could  be  sent, 
and  it  was  intimated  pretty  broadly  that  the  assault  should 
have  been  ordered. 

General  Butler  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  James  on  the  8th  of  January.  In  his  fare- 
well order  he,  on  his  part,  assumed  and  asserted  that  his 
removal  was  because  he  had  been  too  chary  of  the  lives 
of  his  men. 

Great  controversy  arose  on  this  point,  and  assumed  at 
once  a  political  aspect.  General  Butler  was  called  before 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
and  was  in  the  very  act  of  giving  his  testimony  as  to  the 
facts  and  his  reasons  for  judging  an  assault  impracticable, 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  January,  after  the  most  desperate  as^ 
sault  of  the  war.  This  result  put  a  stop  to  the  contro- 
versy which  was  rising,  and  spread  the  greatest  joy 
through  the  country,  as  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  result 
must  be  the  closing  of  the  only  port  which  had  remained 
open  to  the  blockade  ranners,  and  the  capture  of  Wilming- 
ton itself.  The  Richmond  papers  endeavored  to  make 
light  of  it,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  "blessing  in  disguise ;"  but 
this  deceived  no  one.  It  was  felt  that  the  last  breathing- 
hole  of  tlie  rebellion  was  closed,  and  that  its  power  must 
speedily  succumb  between  the  mighty  forces  of  the  army 
which  Grant  held  immovable  before  Petersburg  and 
General  Lee,  and  that  other  army  which  General  Sher- 
man was  already  moving  forward  on  its  destructive  march 
through  South  Carolina  towards  the  rear  of  Richmond. 

The  death  of  Edward  Everett,  which  occurred  on 
the  day  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  country.  The  patriotic  position  which 
he  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  and 
steadily  maintained,  the  uniform  support  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Administration,  lending  even  the  weight  of 
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his  name  to  the  electoral  ticket  in  Massachusetts,  and  his 
constant  and  valuable  labors  for  the  cause,  fully  justified 
the  following  order,  issued  at  Washington  on  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  his  death  : — 

DsTASTifxirT  OF  Statb,  Washihgtoh,  Sunday^  January  18t 
The  President  directs  the  undersized  to  perform  the  painful  daty  of 
announcing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  Edwabd  Etebett, 
distinguished  not  more  by  learning  and  eloquence  than  by  unsurpassed 
and  disinterested  labors  of  patriotism  at  a  period  of  political  disorder, 
departed  this  life  at  four  o'clock  this  morning.  The  several  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Government  will  cause  appropriate  honors  to  be 
rendered  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever 
the  national  name  and  authority  are  recognized. 

(Signed)  William  H.  Sswabd. 

The  President  referred  to  this  death  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made  on  the  24th  of  January,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  vase  of  skeleton  leaves 
gathered  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  which  had 
♦been  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  chairman  of  the  committee  having  pre- 
sented the  gift,  the  President  acknowledged  its  receipt  as 
follows : — 

Reverend  Sib,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  accept  with  emotions 
of  profoundest  gratitude,  the  beautiful  gift  you  have  been  pleased  to  pre- 
tent  to  me.  You  will,  of  course,  expect  that  T  acknowledge  it.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  Gettysburg,  and  so  well,  that  for  me  to  attempt  to  say 
more  may  perhaps  only  serve  to  weaken  the  force  of  that  which  has  already 
been  said.  A  most  graceful  and  eloquent  tribute  was  paid  to  the  patriotism 
and  self-denying  labors  of  the  American  ladies,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  by  our  illustrious  friend, 
Edward  Everett,  now,  alas !  departed  from  earth.  His  life  was  a  truly 
great  one,  and  I  think  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  that  which  crowned 
its  closing  years.  I  wish  you  to  read,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
the  eloquent  and  truthful  words  which  he  then  spoke  of  the  women  of 
America.  Truly,  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  defenders  of  our 
country  in  this  perilous  time,  and  are  yet  rendering,  can  never  be  esti- 
mated as  they  ought  to  be.  For  your  kind  wishes  to  me  personally,  I 
beg  leave  to  render  you  likewise  my  sincerest  thanks.  I  assure  you  they 
are  reciprocated.  And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  may  God  bless  you 
all. 

Several  important  matters  were  brought  before  Con- 
gress during  January. 
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The  Senate  passed  the  House  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty,  but  with  amendments,  in  which  tiie 
House  concurred. 

Tlie  question  of  retaliation  came  up  in  the  Senate,  and 
after  a  lengthy  debate  a  resolution  passed  the  Senate,  on 
the  31st  of  January,  advising  retaliation,  but  such  as  was 
conformable  to  the  usages  of  war  as  practised  among  civ- 
ilized nations. 

Great  excitement  was  aroused  in  the  House  by  a  de- 
bate upon  the  conduct  of  General  Butler  in  New  Orleans, 
arising  out  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  General  as  "a  gold  robber." 
General  Butler,  hearing  of  this,  sent  one  of  his  aids  to 
Mr.  Brooks  with  a  letter,  asking  whether  he  was  correctly 
reported,  and  whether  there  was  any  explanation,  other 
than  what  appeared  in  the  report,  of  his  language,  say- 
ing that  the  bearer  would  call  for  his  answer  at  any 
place  or  time  he  might  designate.  Mr.  Brooks  chose  to 
regard  this  as  a  challenge,  and  therefore  an  invasion 
of  his  privileges  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly soughtN>to  bring  it  before  that  body.  The 
Speaker  decided  that  the  letter  was  no  invasion  of  privi- 
lege. Mr.  Brooks  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  and  a  heated  debate  followed,  which  was  closed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  appeal. 

A  very  important  resolution,  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  passed  the  House  on  the  30th  of  January, 
setting  forth  that  as  the  local  authorities  of  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flori- 
da, Alabama,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  had 
rebelled  against  the  Government,  and  were  in  rebellion 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1864,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  tho  States  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  this  resolation 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  College  for  the 
choice  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
term  of  office  commencing  on  tho  4th  of  March  next,  and  no  electoral 
votes  shall  be  received  or  counted  from  those  States. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  action  which  was  taken 
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during  the  whole  session  was  the  passage,  on  the  Slst  of 
January,  of  the  resolution  for  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  slavery.  This  resolution,  as  will  be 
recollected,  passed  the  Senate  early  in  the  previous  session, 
but  coming  up  in  the  House,  it  failed  at  that  time  to  receive 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote.  A  motion  for  a  reconsid- 
eration was  made  and  laid  upon  the  table.  It  was  taken 
fipom  the  table  early  in  this  session,  and  was  debated  at 
great  length.  It  was  very  soon  manifest  that  by  the  prog- 
ress of  events  the  amendment  had  gained  strength  since 
the  previous  attempt  to  pass  it.  The  debate  was  closed  by 
a  call  for  the  previous  question,  for  it  was  a  subject  on 
which  debate  could  never  be  exhausted.  The  motion  to  re- 
consider was  carried,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
to  fifty-seven.  The  question  then  recurred  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  on  which  the  vote  was  taken  amid  the 
deepest  interest.  The  Speaker  directed  his  own  name  to 
be  called  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  voted  aye.  His 
vote  was  received  with  loud  applause,  which  he  promptly 
checked  ;  and  when  the  votes  of  several  Democrats  were 
given  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  thejt  were  also  greeted 
with  applause,  and  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure rose,  for  although  two-thirds  had  not  voted  in  favor 
of  the  reconsideration,  it  was  manifest  that  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  was  gaining  in  strength.  When  the  vote 
was  declared,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  resolution 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  yeas 
to  fifty-six  nays,  tumultuous  applause  broke  forth,  not 
only  in  the  galleries,  but  also  on  the  fioor  of  the  House, 
which  immediately  adjourned. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  was  hailed  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Those  who  had  from  the  beginning 
regarded  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  and  had, 
therefore,  made  its  extinction  the  indispensable  condition 
of  peace,  saw  in  the  action  of  Congress  the  jfruition  of 
their  hopes  and  labors  ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, wearied  by  the  protracted  contest  and  satisfied  that 
none  but  the  extremest  measures  would  bring  it  to  a  close, 
acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  of  slavery  as  a  legitimate 
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consequence  of  the  rebellion,  and  as  promising  substan- 
tial compensation  to  the  nation  for  the  ravages  of  war. 

President  Lincoln  had  regarded  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  with  special  interest.  He  regarded  it  as  cov^ 
ering  whatever  defects  a  rigid  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution might  find  in  his  proclamation  of  emancipation,  and 
as  the  only  mode  in  which  the  perpetual  prohibition  of 
slavery  could  be  placed  beyond  doubt  or  cavil.  His  view 
of  the  subject  was  indicated  in  the  remarks  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  which  gathered  before 
the  executive  mansion,  on  the  evening  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  to  congratulate  him  upon  this  auspicious 
triumph.     In  response  to  their  calls,  he  said : — 

He  supposed  the  passage  throagh  Congress  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  abolishing  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States  was  the 
occasion  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this  call. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  congratulation  to  the  country,  and  to  the 
whole  world.  But  there  is  a  task  yet  before  us — ^to  go  forward  and  con- 
summate by  the  votes  of  the  States  that  which  Congress  so  nobly  began 
yesterday.  (Applause  and  cries,  **  They  will  do  it,"  Ac.)  He  had  the 
honor  to  inform  those  present  that  Illinois  had  already  done  the  work. 
Maryland  was  about  half  throagh,  but  he  felt  proud  that  minois  was  • 
little  ahead. 

He  thought  this  measure  was  a  very  fitting  if  not  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  winding  up  of  the  great  difficulty.  He  wished  the 
reunion  of  all  the  States  perfected,  and  so  effected  as  to  remove  all 
causes  of  disturbance  in  the  future;  and,  to  attain  this  end,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  original  disturbing  cause  should,  if  possible,  be  root- 
ed out.  He  thought  all  would  bear  him  witness  that  he  had  never 
shrunk  from  doing  all  that  he  could  to  eradicate  slavery,  by  issuing  an 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  But  that  proclamation  falls  short  of  what 
the  amendment  will  be  when  fully  consummated.  A  question  might  be 
raised  whether  the  proclamation  was  legally  valid.  It  might  be  added, 
that  it  only  aided  those  who  came  into  our  lines,  and  that  it  was 
inoperative  as  to  those  who  did  not  give  themselves  up;  or  that  it 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  children  of  the  slaves  born  hereafter;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  urged  that  it  did  not  meet  the  evil.  But  this  amend- 
ment is  a  king^s  cure  for  all  evils.  It  winds  the  whole  thing  up.  He 
would  repeat,  that  it  was  the  fitting  if  not  the  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  consummation  of  the  great  game  we  are  playing.  He  could  not  but 
congratulate  all  present — himself,  the  counti*y,  and  the  whole  world — 
upon  this  great  moral  victory. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  satisfaction  felt  by  the  whole 
country  at  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  it  carried 
special  joy  to  that  very  large  class  of  people  who  had 
feared  that  the  war  might  end  without  securing  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  From  the  very  beginning  there  had  been 
a  powerful  pressure  in  favor  of  an  adjustment  with  the 
discontented  and  rebellious  South,  and  tliis  had  led,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  repeated  attempts  at  negotiation 
on  behalf  of  the  contending  forces.  The  organized 
authorities  on  either  side  maintained  their  attitude  of 
mutual  defiance  ;  but  individuals  on  both  sides  kept  up  a 
steady  and  confident  attempt,  by  personal  effort,  to  bring 
the  parties  into  such  a  position  that  they  could  not  avoid 
negotiations  for  peace,  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  injurious  imputation  of  preferring  war.  It  was  re- 
membered that  during  our  war  with  Mexico,  while  neither 
party  sued  for  peace,  and  while  both  Governments  repu- 
diated all  tliought  of  desiring  it,  peace  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  unauthorized  and  irresponsible  negotiations 
of  a  private  citizen,*  who  secured  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment terms  which  the  American  authorities,  out  of 
deference  to  the  sentiments  of  their  own  people,  did  not 
dare  refuse.  The  incident  was  a  perpetual  stimulant  to 
personal  ambition,  and  the  country  was  scarcely  ever  free, 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  from  rumors  of  pending  negotiations 
for  a  speedy  peace.  During  the  months  of  December  and 
January  these  rumors  had  been  especially  rife,  and  had 
tjreated  a  good  deal  of  public  anxiety. 

The  whole  country  had  come  to  regard  the  strength  of 
the  rebellion  as  substantially  broken.  In  men,  in  re- 
sources of  every  kind,  in  modes  of  communication,  and 
in  the  spirit  with  which  the  contest  was  carried  on,  the 
rebels  were  known  to  be  rapidly  and  fatally  failing ;  and 
it  was  almost  universally  believed  that  a  vigorous  and 
steady  prosecution  of  the  war  would  speedily  destroy  the 
rebel  organization,  capture  its  capital,  disperse  its  armies, 
and  compel  an  absolute  and  unconditional  submission  to 

♦  Nicholas  P.  Trist. 
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the  national  authority.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  a 
good  deal  of  solicitude  that  the  public  learned  that  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  an  able,  resolute,  and  experienced  poli- 
tician, had  left  Washington  for  Richmond,  armed  with  a 
pass  from  President  Lincoln,  and  that  the  real  object  of 
his  visit  was  to  prevail  upon  Jefferson  Davis  to  send,  or 
receive,  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  rumor  proved  to  be  substantiallj 
true.  The  President  had  given  Mr.  Blair  a  pass  through 
our  lines  and  back.  He  had  gone  to  Richmond,  and  had 
held  free  conferences  with  Mr.  Davis  and  other  members 
of  the  Rebel  Government.  He  returned  to  Washington 
on  the  16th  of  January,  bringing  with  him  a  written  as* 
surance,  addressed  to  himself,  from  Jefferson  Davia,  of 
his  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  to 
receive  a  commissioner  whenever  one  should  be  sent^ 
and  of  his  readiness,  whenever  Mr.  Blair  could  promise 
that  he  would  be  received,  to  appoint  such  a  commis- 
sioner, minister,  or  other  agent,  and  thus  "  renew  the  effort 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries y  Mr.  Blair  presented  this  letter 
to  President  Lincoln,  who  at  once  authorized  him  to  re- 
turn to  Richmond,  carrying  with  him  his  written  assur- 
ance that  he  had  constantly  been,  was  then,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  "  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  Mr.  Davis, 
or  any  other  inliu(^ntial  person  now  resisting  the  national 
authority,  may  informally  send  me,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  country ^  Mr.* 
Blair  left  Washington  on  the  20th  of  January  for  Rich- 
mond, and  on  tlie  next  day  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Davis  this  response  of  President  Lincoln  to  his  previous 
assurance ;  and  Mr.  Davis  then  learned  that  commission- 
ers from  him  could  be  received  to  treat  of  peace,  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  still 
had  one  "  common  country,"  and  not  on  the  assumption, 
which  Mr.  Davis  had. advanced,  that  they  were  divided 
into  two  independent  powers. 

In  consequence  of  these  communications,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  three  persons,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  R.  M. 
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T.  Hunter,  and  J.  A.  Campbell,  made  application  to  Gen- 
eral Ord,  the  commander  of  the  advanced  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  permission  to  enter  our  lines, 
and  to  proceed  to  Washington  as  peace  commissioners. 
The  application  was  referred  to  the  President,  who  grant- 
ed permission  for  the  three  persons  named  to  proceed  to 
Portress  Monroe  and  there  hold  an  informal  conference, 
with  some  person  or  personstb  be  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  the  express  condition  that  the  peace  proposed  to  be 
secured  should  be  "  for  the  people  of  mir  common  coun- 
try." This  response  led  the  commissioners,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  to  make  an  application  directly  to  Lieutenant- 
Gteneral  Grant  for  the  permission  they  had  solicited,  viz., 
to  go  to  Washington  to  confer  with  President  Lincoln 
concerning  peace  on  the  basis  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blair, 
but  "  without  any  personal  compromise  on  any  question 
in  the  letter."  Not  anticipating  such  a  proviso,  which  in 
effect  waived  entirely  what  he  had  laid  down  as  the  sine 
gud  non  of  even  an  informal  conference  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  the  President  had  on  the  31st  of  January  directed 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  proceed  to  Portress 
Monroe  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  three  com- 
missioners. He  was  instructed  to  insist  upon  three  things 
as  indispensable  : — 1.  The  restoration  of  the  national  au- 
thority throughout  all  the  States.  2.  No  receding  from 
the  position  of  the  National  Executive  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  3.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end 
of  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  the  forces  hostile  to  the 
Qx)vemment  Upon  this  basis  Mr.  Seward  was  to  hear 
whatever  the  commissioners  might  have  to  say,  and  report 
it  to  the  President ;  but  he  was  not  to  definitely  consum- 
mate any  thing.  Under  these  instructions,  Mr.  Seward 
reached  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  arrived  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  February.  Upon  the  receipt 
at  the  hands  of  Major  Eckert,  his  messenger,  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  rebel  commissioners  had  couched  their  request 
to  General  Grant  for  a  conference,  the  President  decided 
to  recall  the  Secretary  of  State  and  terminate  the  attempted 
negotiation ;  bat  on  the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Gen- 
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eral  Grant,  expressing  his  personal  "belief  that  the  com- 
missioners were  sincere  in  their  desire  for  peace,  and  his 
strong  conviction  that  a  personal  interview  with  them  on 
the  part  of  the  President  was  highly  desirable,  President 
Lincoln  changed  his  purpose  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 2d.  A  letter  from  the  three  commissioners  to 
Major  Eckert  was  here  shown  to  him,  in  which  was  em- 
bodied the  note  of  their  instructions  from  Mr.  Davis,  in 
which  they  were  directed  to  confer  concerning  peace  be- 
tween the  '*  two  countries."  But  a  subsequent  note,  ad- 
dressed by  them  to  General  Grant,  declared  their  readiness 
to  confer  with  the  President  upon  the  terms  which  he  had 
prescribed,  or  any  terms  and  conditions  which  he  might 
propose,  '*not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  principles 
of  self-government  and  popular  rights  on  which  our  in- 
stitutions are  founded."  They  declared  their  earnest 
wish  to  ascertain,  after  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information,  upon  what  principles  and  terms,  if  any,  a 
just  and  honorable  peace  might  be  secured  without  the 
further  effusion  of  blood ;  and  they  sought  the  conference 
for  that  purpose  and  with  these  views. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  February,  President  Lin- 
coln and  Secretary  Seward  held  a  conference  with  the 
three  commissioners  of  several  hours'  duration.  It  ended 
without  result.  The  most  authentic  statement  of  what 
occurred  on  that  occasion  is  given  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  dispatch  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  minister  in  Eng- 
land : — 

The  Richmond  party  approached  the  discassion  rather  indirecUj,  and 
at  no  time  did  tliey  make  categorical  demands,  or  tender  formal  stipala- 
tions  or  absolute  refusals.  Nevertheless,  during  the  conference,  which 
lasted  four  hours,  the  several  points  at  issue  between  the  Government  and 
the  insurgents  were  distinctly  raised,  and  discussed  fully,  intelligently,  and 
in  an  amicable  spirit.  What  the  insurgent  party  seemed  chiefly  to  favor 
was  a  postponement  of  the  question  of  separation  upon  which  the  war  is 
waged,  and  a  mutual  direction  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  as  well 
OS  those  of  the  insurgents,  to  some  extrinsic  policy  or  scheme  for  a  sea- 
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SOD,  during  which  passions  might  be  expected  to  subside,  and  the  armies 
be  reduced,  and  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  two  sec- 
tions be  resumed.  It  was  suggested  by  them  that  through  such  postpone- 
ment we  might  now  have  immediate  peace,  with  some  not  very  certain 
prospect  of  an  ultimate  satisfactory  ac^ustment  of  political  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  States,  section,  or  people  now  engaged  in 
conflict  with  it. 

The  suggestion,  though  deliberately  considered,  was  nevertheless  re- 
garded by  the  President  as  one  of  armistice  or  truce,  and  he  announced 
that  we  can  agree  to  no  cessation  or  suspension  of  hostilities,  except  on 
the  basis  of  the  disbandment  of  the  insurgent  forces  and  the  recognition 
of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Collat- 
erally, and  in  subordination  to  the  proposition  which  was  thus  announced, 
the  anti-slavery  policy  of  the  United  States  was  reviewed  in  all  its  bearinga, 
and  the  President  announced  th^t  he  must  not  be  expected  to  recede  from 
the  positions  he  had  heretofore  aasumed  in  hb  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion, and  other  documents,  as  these  positions  were  reiterated  in  his  annual 
message.  It  was  further  declared  by  the  President  that  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  national  authority  everywhere  was  an  indispensable 
condition  of  any  assent  on  our  part  to  whatever  form  of  peace  might  be 
proposed.  The  President  assured  the  other  party  that  while  he  must 
adhere  to  these  positions,  he  would  be  prepared,  so  far  as  power  is  lodged 
with  the  Executive,  to  exercise  liberality.  Its  power,  however,  is  limited 
by  the  Oonstitution ;  and,  when  peace  should  be  made.  Congress  must 
necessarily  act  in  regard  to  appropriations  of  money,  and  to  the  admission 
of  representatives  from  the  insurrectionary  States. 

The  Richmond  party  were  then  informed  that  Congress  had,  on  the 
81st  ult,  adopted  by  a  constitutional  majority  a  joint  resolution  submit- 
ting to  the  several  States  the  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  throughout 
the  Union,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  accept- 
ed by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  national 
organic  law. 

The  report  of  the  conference  and  its  results,  made  by 
the  rebel  authorities,  is  embodied  in  the  following  mes- 
sage from  Jefferson  Davis,  which  was  sent  in  to  the  rebel 
Legislature  on  the  5th  of  February : — 

To  the  Senate  and  Eouee  of  Bepresentativci  of  the  Confederate  Statee  of 
America : 
Having  recently  received  a  written  notification  which  satisfied  me  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  disposed  to  confer  informally  with 
uno!)icial  agents  that  might  be  sent  by  me  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
ot  pence,  I  requested  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hun- 
ter, and  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell  to  proceed  through  our  lines  to  hold  a 
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conference  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  such  persons  as  he  might  depnto  to  rep- 
resent him. 

I  herewith  suhmit,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  the  report  of  the 
eminent  citizens  above  named,  showing  that  the  enemy  refuse  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Confederate  States,  or  any  one  of  them  separatelj, 
or  to  give  oar  people  any  other  terms  or  guarantees  than  those  which  a 
conqueror  may  grant,  or  pennit  us  to  have  peace  on  any  other  basis  than 
our  unconditional  submission  to  their  rule,  coupled  with  the  acceptance 
of  their  recent  legislation,  including  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  tlie  emancipation  of  negro  slaves,  and  witli  the  right  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  tlie  relations  between 
the  white  and  black  population  of  each  State. 

Such  is,  as  I  understand,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(Signed)  '  Jbffbbson  Datim. 

ExEouTiTB  Office,  Richmond,  February  5,  1865. 

REPORT  OF  THE  REBEL  COMMISSIONERS. 

RiosMOifn,  YnMnriA,  F^lfruarp  6^  ISiSw 
To  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States: 

SiH : — Under  your  letter  of  appointment  of  28th  ult.,  we  proceeded  to 
seek  an  informal  conference  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

The  conference  was  granted,  and  took  place  on  the  3d  inst.,  on  board  a 
steamer  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads,  whore  we  met  President  Lincoln 
and  Hon.  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tinued for  several  hours,  and  was  both  full  and  explicit. 

We  learned  from  them  that  the  message  of  President  Lincoln  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  December  last  explains  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly his  sentiments  as  to  terms,  conditions,  and  method  of  proceeding  by 
which  peace  can  be  secured  to  the  people,  and  we  were  not  informed  that 
they  would  be  modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.  We  understood 
from  him  that  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  looking 
to  an  ultimate  settlement  would  be  entertained  or  made  by  him  w^ith  the 
authorities  of  the  Confederate  States,  because  that  would  be  a  recognition 
of  their  existence  as  a  separate  power,  which  under  no  circumstances 
would  be  done ;  and  for  like  reasons,  that  no  such  terms  would  be  enter- 
tained by  him  from  States  separately ;  that  no  extended  truce  or  armistice, 
as  at  present  advised,  would  be  granted  or  allowed  without  satisfactory 
assurances  in  advance  of  complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  over  all  places  within  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy ;  that  whatever  consequences  may  follow  from  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  that  authority  must  be  accepted,  but  the  individuals  subject 
to  pains  and  penalties  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  might  rely 
upon  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  poy^rer  confided  to  him  to  remit  those  pains 
and  penalties,  if  peace  be  restored. 
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Duriog  the  conference  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitation  of 
the  United  States,  adopted  hy  Congress  on  the  Slst  ult.,  were  bronght  to 
our  notice.  These  amendments  provide  that  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  for  crime,  should  exist  within  the  United  States*  ot* 
any  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  Congress  should  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Of  all  the  correspondence  that  preceded  the  conference  herein  mention- 
ed, and  leading  to  the  same,  you  have  heretofore  been  informed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Alex.  H.  Stephbks, 
R.  M.  T.  HuxTEB, 
J.  A.  Campbell. 

The  public  rumors  which  were  current  upon  this  sub- 
ject led  to  the  adoption  on  the  8th,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  information  concerning  the  conference.  To  this 
request  President  Lincoln  responded  on  the  10th,  by 
transmitting  the  following  message  :— 

WAtHnroTOK,  F$bruafy  IQl 
To  the  HonordbU  the  ffotue  of  Representatives : 

In  response  to  your  resolution  of  the  8th  inst,  requesting  information 
in  relation  to  a  conference  recently  held  in  Hampton  -Roads,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  that  on  the  day  of  the  date,  I  gave  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  a 
card  written  on  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Allow  the  bearer,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  pass  our  lines,  go  South,  and 
return.  A.  Lincoln. 

December  26, 1864w 

That  at  the  time,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Blair  sought  the  card  as  a 
means  of  getting  to  Richmond,  Va.,  but  he  was  given  no  authority  to 
speak  or  act  for  the  Government,  nor  was  I  informed  of  any  thing  he 
would  say  or  do,  on  his  own  account  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Bluir  told  me 
that  he  had  been  to  Richmond,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  he 
(Mr.  Blair)  at  the  same  time  left  with  me  a  manuscript  letter  as  follows, 
to  wit : — 

BicHMOiTD,  Ya.,  January  12, 1S6& 

F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. :  Sir : — I  have  deemed  it  proper,  and  probably  desirable 
to  you,  to  give  you  in  this  form  the  substance  of  the  remarks  made  by 
me  to  be  repeated  by  you  to  President  Lincoln,  &c.,  &c. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  find  obstacles  in  forms,  und  am  willing  now  as 
heretofore  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

I  am  ready  to  send  a  commission,  whenever  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
it  will  be  received,  or  to  receive  a  commission,  if  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  choose  to  send  one. 
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Notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  our  former  offers,  I  would,  if  Ton 
oould  promise  that  a  commissioner,  minister,  or  other  agent  would  be 
received,  appoint  one  immediately,  and  renew  the  effort  to  enter  into 
a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  the  two  countries. 

Yours,  dec,  Jeffbbson  Datxb. 

Afterwards,  with  the  view  that  it  should  be  shown  to  Mr.  Davis,  I 
wrote,  and  delivered  to  Hr.  Blair,  a  letter  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Wabuingtom,  January  18, 186& 
F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. :  Sir : — You  having  shown  me  Mr.  Davis's  letter  to  you 
of  tlie  12th  inst.,  you  may  say  to  him  that  I  have  constantly  been,  am 
now,  and  shall  continue  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any 
other  influential  person,  now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may 
informally  send  me,  with  a  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our 
common  country.     Yours,  &c.,  A.  I^colbt. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Blair  dictated  for  and  authorized  me  to  make  an  entry, 
on  the  back  of  my  retained  copy  of  the  letter  last  above  recited,  which 
is  as  follows: — 

January  fS,  186& 

To-day  Mr.  Blair  tells  me  that  on  the  21st  inst.  he  delivered  to  Mr. 
Davis  the  original,  of  which  the  within  is  a  copy,  and  left  it  with  him; 
that  at  the  time  of  delivering,  Mr.  Davis  read  it  over  twice,  in  Mr.  Blair^s 
presence ;  at  the  close  of  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  remarked,  that  the  part 
about  our  one  common  country  referred  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Davis's  letter 
about  the  two  countries ;  to  which  Mr.  D.  replied  that  he  so  under- 
stood it.  A.  LlN00L5. 

Afterwards  the  Secretary  of  War  placed  in  my  hands  the  following 
telegram,  indorsed  by  him,  as  appears : — 

(Cipher.) 
OrricB  U.  S.  Military  TsLxosApn,  War  DapAKTmstr. 
The    following  telegram  was  received   at   Washington,  January   29, 
1865  :— 

Hrad-Quakter8  Army  or  thr  Jamrs,  6.80  p.  n.,  January  89, 166& 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

The  following  dispatch  is  just  received  from  Mi^jor-General  Parke,  who 
refers  to  me  for  my  action.  I  refer  it  to  you,  in  lieu  of  General  Grant's 
absence.  E.  O.  0.  Ord,  Major- General  Commanding. 

Urad-Qitartrrs  Army  op  tur  Potomac,  4  p.  m.,  January  89,  1S6&. 
Ma^jor-General  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  James: 

The  following  dispatch  is  forwarded  to  you  for  your  action,  since  1 
have  no  knowledge  of  General  Grant's  having  had  any  understanding  of, 
this  kind.  I  refer  the  matter  to  you  as  the  ranking  officer  present  in  the 
two  armies.  John  G.  Parke,  Major-General  Commanding, 

From  IlKAD-QtrARTRRis  NiKTn  Army  Corps,  January  89,  1S66l 

M^'or-General  John  C.  Paeke,  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac : 
Alexander  11.  Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  J.  A.  Campbell  desire  to 
cross  my  lines,  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  claimed  to  exist  with 
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lieutenant-Greneral  Grant,  on  their  way  to  Wasliingtoii  as  Peace  Com- 
minsioners.  Shall  they  be  admitted  ?  They  desire  an  early  answer,  so  as 
to  come  through  immediately.  They  would  like  to  reach  City  Point  to- 
night if  they  can.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  would  like  to  come  throngh 
at  10  A.  M.  to-morrow. 

O.  B.  Wilcox,  Major-General  Commanding  Kinth  Corp$, 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  President,  for  such  instructions  as  he  may 
be  pleased  to  gire.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Jan.  29th,  18G5— 8.30  p.  m. 

It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  placing  the  foregoing  telegram  in 
my  hands,  the  Secretary  of  War  dispatched  General  Ord  as  follows,  to 
wit:— 

Wab  DxpASTMurr,  Wasbdvotoit  Citt,  January  29,  1865—10  p.  m. 
Miyor-General  Ord  :— This  department  has  no  knowledge  of  any  under- 
standing by  General  Grant  to  allow  any  person  to  come  within  his  lines 
as  commissioners  of  any  sort.  You  will  therefore  allow  no  one  to  come 
into  your  lines  under  such  character  or  profession  until  you  receive  the 
President's  instructions,  to  whom  your  telegrams  will  be  submitted  for 
his  directions. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
(Sent  in  cipher  at  2  a.  m.) 

Afterwards,  by  my  directions,  the  Secretary  of  War  telegraphed  Gen- 
eral Ord  as  follows,  to  wit: — 

War  Dbfartmkxt,  WAflRiNCTOM  Cmr,  D.  C,  \ 
January  80,  186fr— 10  a.  m.  f 

Major-General  E.  0.  C.  Ord,  Head-Quarters  Army  of  the  James : 

By  directions  of  the  President,  yon  are  instructed  to  inf(»rm  the  three 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  that  a  messenger  will 
be  dispatched  to  them,  at  or  near  where  they  now  are,  without  unneces- 
sary delay.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Afterwards  I  prepared  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Mcyor  Thomas  T. 
Eckert  the  following  instructions  and  message: — 

EzKCUTTTx  Makbiok,  Wasuinotoiv,  January  80, 1S65. 
M^orT.  T.  Eckert: 

Sir: — You  will  proceed  with  the  documents  placed  in  your  hands,  and 
on  reaching  General  Ord,  will  deliver  him  the  letter  addressed  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Then,  by  General  Ord's  assistance,  procure  an 
interview  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  or  any  of  them. 
Deliver  to  him  or  them  the  paper  on  which  your  own  letter  is  written- 
Note  on  tlie  copy  which  you  retain  the  time  of  delivery,  and  to  whom 
delivered.  Receive  their  answer  in  writing,  waiting  a  reasonable  time 
for  it,  and  whirh,  if  it  contains  their  decision  to  come  through  without 
further  conditions,  will  be  your  warrant  to  ask  General  Ord  to  pass  them 
through  as  directed  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  If,  by  their 
answer,  they  decline  to  come  or  propose  other  terms,  do  not  have  them 
passed  through.  And  this  being  your  whole  duty,  return  and  report  to 
me.  Yours  truly, 

A.   LlNOOLK. 
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Messrs.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  J.  A.  Campbell,  and  R.  M.  T.  Hvntbb: 
GftNTLBHEN .' — I  am  instraoted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
place  this  paper  in  your  hands,  witli  the  information  that  if  jron  pass 
tlirough  the  United  States  military  lines,  it  will  be  understood  that  you  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  an  informal  conference  on  the  basis  of  that  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  sheet ;  and  if  you  choose  to  pass 
on  such  understanding,  and  so  notify  me  in  writing,  I  will  prooore  the 
Commanding  General  to  pass  you  through  the  lines  and  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, under  such  military  precautions  as  he  may  deem  prudent,  and  at  which 
place  you  will  be  met  in  due  time  by  some  person  or  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  informal  conference.  And  further,  that  you  shall  have  pro- 
tection, safe-conduct,  and  safe  return  in  all  events. 

Tnos.  T.  EoKEKT,  Major  and  Aide-de-  Camp. 
City  Point,  Virginia,  February  1,  1865. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  Mi\jor  Eckert: — 
F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. : 

Sir  : — Yuu  having  shown  me  Mr.  Davis^s  letter  to  you  of  the  12th  inst, 
you  may  say  to  him  tliat  1  have  constantly  been,  am  now,  and  shall  con- 
tinue ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any  other  induential  per- 
son now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may  informally  send  to  me  with 
the  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  country. 

Yours,  &c.,  A.  Lincoln. 

Afterwards,  but  before  Miy or  Eckert  had  departed,  the  following  dispatch 
was  received  from  General  Grant: — 

OmcB  U.  8.  MiLiTABT  Tklmbapb,  Wab  DxrASTHKyT. 

[Cipher.] 

The  following  telegram  was  received  at  Washington,  January  31,  1865, 
fi-om  City  Point,  Virginia,  10.30  a.  m.,  January  31,  18G5: — 

His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States : 
The  following  communication  was  received  here  last  evening: — 

Prtkrsbubo,  Vibginia,  January  801,  I66&. 

Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant,  Commanding  Armies  U.  S. : 

Sir: — We  desire  t<>  pass  your  lines  under  safe-conduct,  and  to  proceed 
to  Washington  to  hold  a  conference  with  President  Lincoln  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  existing  war,  and  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms 
it  may  be  torniimited,  in  pursuance  of  the  course  indicated  by  him  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Blair  of  January  18,  1805,  of  which  we  presume  you  have  a 
copy ;  and  if  not,  we  wish  to  see  you  in  person,  if  convenient,  and  to  confer 
with  you  on  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Albxander  II.  Stephens. 
J.  A.  Camimikli., 
li.  M.  T.  Hunter. 

I  have  sent  directions  to  receive  these  gentlemen,  and  expect  to  have 
them  at  my  quarters  this  evening  awaiting  your  instructions. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieu tethant- General  Comviaiiding  ArmieM  U,  £, 
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This,  it  will  be  perceived,  transferred  General  Ord's  agency  in  the  matter 
to  General  Grant  I  resolved,  however,  to  send  Mtyor  Eckert  forwaid 
with  his  message,  and  accordingly  telegraphed  General  Grant  as  follows, 
to  wit  :— 

ExBcimvB  MA.if8ioK,  Wasiiutotom,  January  81, 18G5.    { 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  City  Point,  Virginia : 

A  messenger  is  coming  to  you  on  the  business  contained  in  your  dis 
patch.  Detain  the  gentlemen  in  comfortable  quarters  until  he  arrives, 
and  then  act  upon  the  message  he  brings  as  far  as  applicable,  it  having  been 
made  up  to  pass  through  General  Ord's  hands,  and  when  the  gentlemen 
were  supposed  to  be  beyond  our  lines. 

[Sept  in  cipher  at  1.30  p.  m.]  A.  Lincoln. 

When  Major  Eckert  departed  he  bore  with  him  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  General  Grant,  as  follows,  to  wit: — 

War  Dkpaktmbnt,  Wasiunqton,  D.  C,  January  80, 18€5. 

Lieutenant-General  Grant,  Commanding,  &c. : 

General: — The  President  desires  that  you  will  please  procure  for  the 
bearer,  Major  Thos.  T.  Eckert,  an  interview  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter, 
and  Campbell ;  and  if  on  his  return  to  you  he  requests  it,  pass  them  thrpugh 
our  lines  to  Fortress  Monroe,  by  such  route  and  under  such  military  pre- 
cautions as  you  may  deem  prudent,  giving  them  protection  and  comfort- 
able quarters  while  there ;  and  that  you  let  none  of  this  have  any  effect 
upon  your  movements  or  plans. 
By  order  of  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

Supposing  the  proper  point  to  be  then  reached,  I  dispatched  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  tiie  following  instructions — Mtyor  Eckert,  however, 
going  ahead  of  him : — 

ExKciJTTVX  Mansion,  Washihotom,  January  81,  1865. 

Honorable  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State : 

You  will  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  there  to  meet  and  for- 
mally confer  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  on  the  basis  of 
my  letter  to  F.  P.  Blair.  Esq.,  of  January  18,  1865,  a  cojiy  of  which  you 
have.  You  will  make  known  to  them  that  three  things  are  indispensable,  to 
wit:  First,  the  restoration  of  thenatiimal  authority  throughout  all  the  States. 
Second,  no  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  on  the  slavery 
question  from  the  position  assumed  thereon  in  the  late  annual  message  to 
Congress  and  in  the  i)receding  documents.  Third,  no  cessation  of  hostilities 
shoi-t  of  an  end  of  the  war,  aud  the  disbanding  of  all  the  forces  hostile  to 
the  Government.  You  will  inform  them  that  all  the  propositions  of  theirs 
not  inconsistent  with  the  above  will  be  considered  and  passed  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  liberality.  You  will  hear  all  they  may  choose  to  say,  and 
report  it  to  me.  You  will  not  assume  to  definitely  consummate  any  thing. 
Yours,  &c.,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  day  of  its  date,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  General 
Grant:— 

i2 
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Was  DKPABTMBirr,  WAUinroTOK,  Felnniary  1,  186Bl 
Lieutenant-General  Gbant,  City  Point,  Va. : 

Let  nothing  which  is  transpiring  change,  hinder,  or  delay  your  military 
movomeuts  or  plans. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9.80  a.  m.]  A.  Livooui. 

Afterwards  the  following  dispatch  was  received  from  General  Grant  :— 

[In  cipher.] 
OmcB  IT.  S.  MiuTABT  TsuBQKAPn,  Wak  DxPABnmr. 
The  following  telegram  was  received  at  Washington,  at  2.80  p.m., 
February  1,  1865,  from  City  Point  Va.,  February  1, 12.30  p.  m.,  1865  :— 

His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States : 
Yonr  dispatch  received.    There  will  be  no  armistice  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Stephen^  and  others  within  our  lines.     The  troops  are 
kept  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice,  if  occasion  should  justify 
it.  U.  8.  Grant,  Lieut.- General 

To  notify  Major  Eckert  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  at  Fortress 

Monroe,  and  to  put  them  in  communication,  the  following  dispatch  was 

sent: — 

Wab  Dxpastmsht,  WASBuraToir,  Jftbrnaty  ],  IMtk 
M^jor  T.  T.  Eckkrt, 

Care  General  Gbant,  City  Point,  Va. : 
Call  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  put  yourself  nnder  direction  of  Mr.  8., 
whom  you  will  find  there.  A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  instant,  the  following  telegrams  were  received 
by  me  respectively  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Major  Eckert : — 

Fort  Moxhok,  Va.,  February  1, 1^65—11^  f.  m. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Arrived  at  ten  this  evening.  Richmond  friends  not  here.  I  remain 
here.  W.  II.  Sewabd. 

CiTT  Ponrr,  Va,  February  1,  18C5— 10  r.  m. 

To  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  delivery  of  your  communication  and  mj 
letter,  at  4.15  this  afternoon,  to  which  I  received  a  reply  at  six  p.  m., 
but  not  satisfactory.  At  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  the  following  note,  addressed 
to  General  Grant,  was  received : — 

Cttt  Po!!rr,  Va,,  February  1, 186SL 
To  Lieutenant-General  Gbant: 

Sir  :— We  desire  to  go  to  Waahlngton  Cltj  to  confer  informally  with  tlu»  Preaident  personally 
In  reference  to  the  matters  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blair  of  the  18th  of  Jannarj  ultima 
Without  nuy  personal  compromise  on  any  question  in  the  letter:  We  have  the  permlMlon  to  da 
bO  from  the  authorities  at  Richmond. 

Very  respectfully  youra,  Alkx.  H.  STxmzHii^ 

R.  M.  T.  HrxTsi. 
J.  A.  Caiu>uu. 
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At  9.30  p.  M.  I  notified  them  that  th*ey  could  not  proceed  further 
nnless  they  complied  with  the  terras  expressed  in  ray  letter.  The  point 
of  meeting  designated  in  the  above  note  would  not,  in  ray  opinion, 
be  insisted  upon.  Fort  Monroe  would  be  acceptable.  Having  complied 
with  my  instructions,  I  will  return  to  Washington  to-morrow,  unless 
otherwise  ordered.  Thomas  T.  Eckkrt,  Major ^  &c. 

On  reading  this  dispatch  of  M^or  Eckert,  I  was  about  to  recall  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  when  the  following  telegram  of  General  Grant  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  shown  me : — 

[In  cipher.] 

OfTiOK  or  THE  U.  8.  MrLiTART  Telbobapb,     I 
Was  Department.  f 

The  following  telegram  received  at  Washington  at  4.35  p.  m.,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1865,  from  City  Point,  Va.,  February  1,  10.30   p.  m.,  1865  :— 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

Now  that  the  interview  between  Major  Eckert,  under  his  written  in- 
structions, and  Mr.  Stephens  and  party,  has  ended,  I  will  state  confiden- 
tially, but  not  officially  t(»  become  a  matter  of  record,  that  I  am  convinced, 
upon  conversation  with  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Hunter,  that  their  intentions 
are  good,  and  their  desire  sincere  to  restore  peace  and  union.  I  have  not 
felt  myself  at  liberty  to  express  even  views  of  my  own,  or  to  account  for 
ray  reticence.  This  has  placed  me  in  an  awkward  position,  which  I  could 
have  avoided  by  not  seeing  them  in  the  first  instance.  I  fear  now  their 
going  back  without  any  expression  to  any  one  in  authority  will  have  a 
bad  influence.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  receiving  these  informal  comraissioners  at  this  tirae,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  to  recommend.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  have 
an  interview  with  the  two  named  in  this  dispatch,  if  not  all  three  now 
within  our  lines.  Their  letter  to  me  was  all  that  the  President's  instruc- 
tions contemplated  to  secure  their  safe-conduct,  if  they  had  used  the 
same  language  to  Major  Eckert.  U.  S.  Gkant,  Lieut.- General. 

This  dispatch  of  General  Grant  changed  my  purpose,  and  accordingly  I 
telegraphed  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows : — 

Wae  Department.  Wasuinoton,  D.  C,  February  8, 1S«1 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  City  Point,  Va. : 

Say  to  the  gentlemen  that  I  will  meet  them  personally  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  there. 

[Sent  in  ciplier  at  9  a.  m.]  A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department,  WAsnmcTOK,  D.  C^  February  %  1865. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. : 

Induced  by  a  dispatch  from  General  Grant,  I  join  you  at  Fortresi* 
Monroe  as  soon  as  I  can  come. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9  a.  m.]  A.  Lincoln. 

Before  starting,  the  following  dispatch  was  shown  me.  I  proceeded, 
nevertheless : — 

[Cipher.] 
OrriOE  U.  8.  Mjlitary  Tei-egraph,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram,   received   at  Washington,  February  2,  1866, 
from  City  Point,  Va.,  9  a.  m.,  February  2,1865:— 
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Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

To  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington : 
The  gentlemen  liere  have  accepted  the  proposed  terms,  and  will  leare 
for  Fortress  Monroe  at  9.80  a.  m. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut.- OeneraL 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  I  reached  Hampton  Roads ;  found  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Mi^jor  Eckert  on  a  steamer  anchored  off  the  shore,  and  learned 
of  them  that  the  Richmond  gentlemen  were  on  another  steamer,  also  an- 
chored off  shore  in  the  Roads,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  not  yet 
seen  orxommnnicated  with  them.  I  ascertained  that  Mtgor  Eckert  had 
literally  complied  with  his  instractions,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
answer  of  the  Richmond  gentlemen  to  him,  which,  in  his  dispatch  to  me 
of  the  1st,  he  characterized  as  not  satisfactory.  That  answer  is  as  follows, 
to  wit : — 

Cmr  Ponrx,  Va.,  Fttbruary  1,  ISOi 
Thomas  T.  Eokbrt,  M^jor  and  A.  D.  0. : 

Major: — Your  note  delivered  by  yourself  this  day  has  been  considered. 
In  reply,  we  have  to  say  that  we  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  President  Lincoln  to  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  the  18th  of  January  ult, 
another  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  your  note.  Our  instractions  are 
contained  in  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

BiCHMONDf  January  8S,  186&. 
In  conforroitj  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  LiDC(>ln,  of  which  tho  foregoing  is  a  copy,  yoa  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  City  for  informal  conference  with  him  upon  the  issues  involved  in  tho  ex- 
isting war,  nnd  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace  to  the  two  countries. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

jEFrBBBON  Data 

Tlio  substantial  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  informal  conference,  is  to 
asrertain  upon  what  terms  the  existing-  war  can  bo  terminated  honorably. 
Our  instructions  contemplate  a  personal  interview  between  President 
Lincoln  and  ourselves  at  Washington;  but,  witfi  this  explanation,  we  are 
ready  to  meet  any  person  or  persons  that  President  Lincoln  may  appoint, 
at  such  place  as  he  may  designate.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  a  just  and 
lionorable  peace  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  we  are  ])repar»Ml  to  receive  or 
to  submit  propositions  which  may  possibly  lead  to  the  attainment  of  that 
end. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  IT.  Stspheks, 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
John  A.  Campbell. 

A  note  of  these  gentlemen,  subsequently  addressed  to  General  Grant, 
has  already  been  given  in  M^or  Eckert's  dispatch  of  the  1st  inst.  I  also 
saw  here  for  the  first  time  tho  following  note,  addressed  by  the  Richmond 
gentlemen  to  M^or  Eckert : — 
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Cmr  PoiKT,  Va.,  February  2,  18«Dl 
Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Major  and  A.  D.  0. : 

Major: — In  reply  to  your  verbal  statement  that  your  instructions  did  not 
allow  you  to  alter  the  conditions  upon  which  a  passport  could  be  given 
to  us,  we  say  that  we  are  willing  to  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  there 
to  have  an  informal  conference  with  any  person  or  persons  that  President 
Lincoln  may  appoint  on  the  basis  of  his  letter  to  Francis  P.  Blair  of  the 
18th  of  January  ult.,  or  upon  any  other  terras  or  conditions  that  he  may 
hereafter  propose,  not  inconsistent  with  the 'essential  principles  of  self- 
government  and  popular  rights  upon  which  our  institutions  are  founded. 
It  is  our  earnest  wish  to  ascertain,  after  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information,  upon  what  principles  and  terras,  if  any,  a  just  and  honorable 
peace  can  be  established  without  the  etfusion  of  blood,  and  to  contribute 
our  utmost  elForts  to  accomplish  such  a  result.  We  think  it  better  to  add 
that,  in  accepting  your  passport,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  any  thing,  but  to  carry  into  this  informal  conference  the 
views  and  feelings  above  expressed. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
J.  A.  Campbell, 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 

Note, — The  above  communication  was  delivered  to  me  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  February  2,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Babcock,  of 
General  Grant's  staff. 

Thomas  T.  Eokebt,  Adft  and  A,  D.  C. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hun- 
ter, and  Campbell,  came  aboard  of  our  steamer,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  of  several  hours*  duration.  No 
question  or  preliminaries  to  the  meeting  was  then  and  there  made  or 
mentioned.  No  other  person  was  present.  No  papers  were  exchanged 
or  produced ;  and  it  was  in  advance  agreed  that  the  conversation  was  to 
be  informal  and  verbal  merely.  On  our  part,  the  whole  substance  of  the 
instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  hereinbefore  recited,  was  stated 
and  insisted  upon,  and  nothing  was  said  inconsistent  therewith.  While 
by  the  other  i)arty  it  was  not  said  that  in  any  event,  or  on  any  condition, 
they  ever  would  consent  to  reunion;  and  yet  they  equally  omitted  to 
declare  that  they  would  not  so  consent.  They  seemed  to  desire  a 
postponement  of  that  question,  and  the  adoption  of  some  other  course 
first,  wliich,  as  some  of  them  seemed  to  argue,  might  or  might  not  lead 
to  reunion,  but  which  course  we  thought  would  amount  to  an  indefinite 
postponement.     The  conference  ended  without  result. 

The  foregoing,  containing,  as  is  believed,  all  the  information  sought,  is 
respectfully  submitted.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  Mr.  Greeley 
the  President  had  found  himself  constrained  by  the  intru- 
sive interference  of  an  individual  citizen,  to  open  negotia- 
tions for  which,  in  his  judgment,  neither  the  rebels  nor 
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the  nation  at  large  were  at  all  prepared.  No  man  in  the 
country  was  more  vigilant  than  he  in  watching  for  the 
moment  when  hopes  of  peace  might  wisely  be  entertained ; 
but,  as  he  had  resolved  under  no  circumstances  to  accept 
any  thing  short  of  an  unconditional  acknowledgment  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  the  basis  of  peace,  he  deemed  it  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  rebel  authorities  should 
not  be  led  to  suppose  that  we  were  discouraged  by  the 
slow  progress  of  the  war,  or  that  we  were  in  the  least 
inclined  to  treat  for  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
he  had  laid  down.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had 
declined  to  publish  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Greeley, 
unless  expressions  in  the  latter' s  letters,  calculated  to 
create  this  impression  in  the  rebel  States,  could  be  omitted. 
Acting  from  the  same  motives,  he  had  given  Mr.  Blair  no 
authority  to  approach  the  rebel  authorities  on  his  behalf 
upon  the  subject  of  peace  in  any  way  wliatever.  He 
gave  him,  to  use  his  own  words  uttered  in  a  subsequent 
conversation,  "no  mission,  but  only  jper-mission."  He 
was  probably  not  unwilling  to  learn,  from  so  acute  and 
experienced  a  political  observer  as  Mr.  Blair,  something 
of  the  temper  and  pui*pose  of  .the  leading  men  in  the 
Rebel  Government,  for  their  public  declarations  upon  this 
subject  were  not  felt  to  be  altogether  reliable ;  and  the 
knowledge  we  had  of  their  straitened  means,  and  of  the 
difficulty  they  experienced  in  renewing  the  heavy  losses 
in  the  ranks  of  their  aiTny,  strengthened  the  belief  that 
they  might  not  be  indisposed  for  submission  to  the  national 
authority. 

Subsequent  disclosures  have  proved  the  correctness  of 
these  suspicions.  It  is  now  known  that  some  of  the  more 
sagacious  and  candid  of  the  rebel  leaders  had  even  then 
abandoned  all  hope  of  success,  and  were  only  solicitous 
for  some  way  of  closing  the  war,  which  should  not  wound 
too  keenly  the  pride  and  self-respect  of  the  peoi)le  of  the 
rebel  States.  It  was  due  to  their  efforts  that,  in  spite  of 
the  obstinacy  with  which  Jefferson  Davis  insisted  upon 
the  recognition  of  his  official  characU^r,  involving  the  rec- 
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ognition  of  the  South  as  an  independent  nation,  an  inter- 
view with  the  President  and  Secretary  Seward  was  ob- 
tained. But  they  did  not  secure  the  consent  of  their  Ex- 
ecutive to  negotiate  upon  the  only  basis  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  for  a  moment  admit — the  absolute  and 
acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  National  Government ; 
and  the  whole  scheme,  therefore,  fell  to  the  ground.* 

The  attempt  at  negotiation,  however,  served  a  useful 
purpose.  It  renewed  the  confidence  of  the  people 
throughout  the  loyal  States  in  the  President's  unaltei-able 
determination  to  maintain  the  Union,  while  it  proved  his 
willingness  to  end  the  war  whenever  that  great  and  para- 
mount object  could  be  secured  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
dispelled  the  delusive  hopes,  with  which  the  rebel  lead- 
ers had  so  long  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Southern  people,  that  peace  was  possible  with  the  in- 
dependence of  tlie  Southern  States.  The  attempt  of  Mr. 
Davis,  in  the  message  we  have  already  cited, f  to  "fire 
the  Southern  heart"  afresh,  by  his  vivid  picture  of  the 
tyrannical  and  insulting  exactions  of  President  Lincoln, 
was  utterly  fruitless.  His  appeals  fell  upon  wearied  ears 
and  despondent  hearts. 

Other  important  affairs  had  also  arisen  to  occupy  the 

♦  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  an  account  of  this  conference  has 
been  published  in  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  said  to  have  been  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens.  It  adds  nothing  material  to  the  facts 
already  known,  but  the  following  paragraphs  are  not  without  interest : — 

**  Davis  had  on  this  occasion,  as  on  that  of  Mr.  St«phcn8*s  visit  to  Washington,  made  it  a 
condition  that  no  conference  sboulH  be  had  unless  his  rank  as  commandiT  or  President  should 
first  be  recognized.  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that  the  only  ground  upon  which  he  could  rest  the 
Justice  uf  the  war — either  with  his  own  [MMiple  or  with  foreign  powers— was,  that  it  was  not 
a  war  for  conquest,  but  that  the  States  never  had  been  separated  from  the  Union.  Conse- 
quently, he  OQuId  not  rec<>gnlze  another  government  inside  of  the  one  of  wh!ch  he  alone  wae 
President,  nor  admit  the  separate  indepcmlence  of  States  thnt  were  yet  a  part  of  the  Union. 
.  ^That,'  said  hi^  *  would  be  doing  what  you  so  long  asked  Europe  to  do  in  vain,  and  bo  resigning 
the  only  thlnsr  the  nrniies  of  the  Union  are  fighting  for.^ 

*^  Mr.  Hunter  made  a  long  reply,  insisting  that  the  recognition  of  Dav1s*8  power  to  make  a 
treaty  was  the  first  and  indispensable  step  to  peace,  and  referring  to  the  corresiwndence  between 
King  CharU'S  the  First  and  his  Parliament  as  a  reliable  precedent  of  a  constitutional  ruler  treat- 
ing with  rebels. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  then  wore  that  indescribable  expression  which  generally  preceded  his  hard- 
est hits,  and  he  remarked  :  *  Upon  questions  of  history  I  roust  refer  you  to  Mr.  Soward,  for  he 
is  posted  in  such  things,  and  I  don't  profess  to  be.  But  my  only  distinct  recollection  of  tho 
matter  is,  that  Charles  lost  his  bead.^    That  settled  Mr.  Hunter  for  a  while." 

t  Page  573.  ^  ^ 
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thoughts  of  the  people  during  the  pendency  of  the  -peace 
negotiations.  The  resolution  which  had  passed  the  House 
,  on  January  31st,  directing  that  the  electoral  votes  of  cer- 
tain States  which  had  joined  the  rebellion  should  not 
be  counted,  came  up  before  the  Senate.  An  effort  was 
made,  but  failed,  to  strike  out  Louisiana  from  the  list  of 
the  rejected  States.  Other  amendments  were  offered,  but 
rejected,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  as  it  passed  the 
House.  It  was  also  signed  by  the  President,  but  he  sent 
to  Congress  the  following  message  concerning  it : — 

To  the  noTiordble  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

The  joint  resolution,  entitled  "  A  joint  resolution  declaring  certain  States 
not  entitled  t(»  representation  in  the  Electoral  College/^  lias  been  signed 
by  the  Executive  in  deference  to  the  view  of  Congress  implied  in  its  pas- 
sage and  presentation  to  me.  In  his  own  view,  however,  the  two  Honses 
of  Congress  convened  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitntion  Lave 
complete  power  to  exclude  from  counting  all  electoral  votes  deemed  hy 
them  to  be  illegal,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Executive  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  the  power  by  a  veto,  as  would  be  the  case  if  his  action  were  at 
all  essential  in  the  matter.  He  disclaims  all  right  of  tlie  Executive  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  in  the  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting  the  electoral 
votes,  and  he  also  disclaims  that  by  signing  siiid  resolution  he  has  expressed 
any  opinion  on  the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any  judgment  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject  of  the  res<»lution.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  8,  1865. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  February,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  met  in  jomt  convention  for  the  purpose  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  votes.  The  two  bodies  having  convened, 
the  certificates  of  election  were  opened  by  Vic<'-President 
Hamlin.  Electoral  votes  from  Louisiana  and  Tennessee 
were  presented,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  just 
mentioned,  they  were  not  counted.  The  total  number  of 
votes  counted  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-thrt^e,  of  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  received  two  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  to  have 
been  elected  President  and  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing 
four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  new 
State  of  Nevada  had  cast  but  two  votes,  her  third  elector 
having  been  absent  on  the  day  of  the  meeting. 
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Prominent  among  the  measures  passed  by  Congress  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  session  was  the  bill  establishing 
a  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  passed,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  England.  It  declared  that  the 
rebel  debt  or  loan  was  ''  simply  an  agency  of  the  rebel- 
lion, which  the  United  States  can  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances recognize  in  any  part,  or  in  any  way."  To 
the  parties  who  had  taken  the  rebel  loan  thinking  that 
the  South  was  sure  to  succeed,  or  at  least  to  secure  some 
terms  of  peace  which  would  provide  for  the  assumption 
of  the  rebel  debt,  this  resolution,  coming  as  it  did  after 
such  great  military  successes  on  our  part,  was  the  re 
verse  of  cheering. 

Two  messages  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President 
in  reference  to  approaching  International  Exhibitions  in 
Norway  and  in  Portugal,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  re- 
questing the  President  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  join  in 
them. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  repealing  so  much  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  passed  July  17,  1862,  244,  as  prohibited  the 
forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  rebels  beyond  their  natural 
lives.  But  the  Senate  failed  to  take  similar  action,  and 
the  law,  therefore,  remained  unchanged. 

Resolutions  were  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  that  soldiers  discharged  for 
sickness  or  wounds  should  be  preferred  for  appointment 
to  civil  offices,  and  recommending  citizens  generally  to 
give  them  a  similar  preference  in  their  private  business. 
The  President  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  feeling  which 
led  to  this  action,  as  appears  by  the  following  order, 
which  he  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Mrs.  Bushnell 
as  postmistress  at  Sterling,  Illinois  : — 

Mr.  Wasliburne  has  presented  to  me  all  the  papers  in  this  case,  and 
finding  Mrs.  Bushnell  as  well  recommended  as  any  other,  and  she  being 
the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  fell  in  battle  for  the  Union,  let  her  be  ap- 
pointed. A.  Lincoln. 

The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments in,  and  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
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lives  from,  Lo  aisiana  and  Arkansas  was  brought  up  in  both 
Houses,  but  was  not  pressed  to  a  vote,  though  repoits 
were  made  in  favor  of  such  recognition  and  admission. 

The  Tariff  Bill  was  modified,  a  bill  for  a  loan  of  $600,- 
000,000  was  passed,  with  many  other  bills  of  less. impor- 
tance, and  on  the  3d  of  March  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  Senate,  however,  was  at  once  convened  in  extra 
session,  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  on 
February  17th,  as  follows : —  ' 

DzPAxmHT  or  Staib. 
PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Whereas^  objects  of  interest  to  the  United  States  require  that  the  Senate 
should  be  convened  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  4th  of* March  next,  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  such  communications  as  may  be  made  to  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Statea^ 
have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  issue  my  proclamation,  declaring  that 
an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Senate  of  t}ie  United  States  to  con- 
vene for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  at  noon  on  that  day,  of  which  all 
who  shall  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members  of  that  body,  are 
hereby  required  to  take  notice. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
ton, this  seventeenth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
[L.  s.]     one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 

Wm.  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

The  military  operations  during  February  continued  to 
furnish  cheering  successes.  The  peace  conference  had 
not  been  suffered  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  military 
movements.  The  rebel  commissioners  were  hardly  witliin 
tlieir  lines  before  General  Grant  made  another  movement, 
taking  and  holding,  though  not  without  severe  loss, 
anotlier  of  the  roads  leading  southwardly  out  of  Peters- 
burg, called  the  Vaughan  Road,  and  giving  our  troops 
command  of  yet  another  called  the  Boydton  Plankroad. 
A  very  encouraging  symptom  of  the  situation  was  the 
increasing  number  of  desertions  from  the  rebel  ranks, 
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by  which  General  Lee's  army  was  steadily  and  seriously 
diminishing. 

Our  own  forces  meanwhile  were  being  continually  aug- 
mented by  new  recruits,  wliich  were  rapidly  obtained,  by 
the  strong  exertions  made  in  every  district  to  avoid  a 
draft.  Many  questions  arose  and  had  to  be  decided  by 
the  President  in  reference  to  the  draft.  The  following 
letter  from  him  to  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont,  was  called 
forth  by  complaints  that  its  burdens  were  not  equally 
distributed : — 

Exscumrs  Makuom,  Wasdington,  Ftbruary  8,  ISOOL 
His  Excellency  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont : 

Complaint  is  made  to  me,  by  Vermont,  that  the  assignment  of  her 
quota  for  the  draft  on  the  pending  call  is  intrinsically  unjust,  and  also  in 
bad  faith  of  the  Government's  promise  to  fairly  allow  credits  for  men 
previously  furnished.  To  illustrate,  a  supposed  case  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Vermont  and  Xew  Hampshire  must  between  them  furuish  six  thousand 
men  on  the  pending  call ;  and  being  equal,  each  must  furnish  as  many  as 
the  other  in  the  long  run.  But  the  Government  finds  that  on  former  calls 
Vermont  furnished  a  surplus  of  five  hundred,  and  New  Hampshire  a  sur- 
plus of  fifteen  hundred.  These  two  surpluses  making  two  thousand,  and 
added  to  the  six  thousand,  making  eight  thousand  to  be  furnished  by  the 
two  States,  or  four  thousand  each,  less  by  fair  credits.  Then  subtract 
Vermont's  surplus  of  five  hundred  from  her  four  thousand,  leaves  three 
thousand  five  hundred  as  her  quota  on  the  pending  call;  and  likewise 
subtract  New  Hampshire's  surplus  of  fifteen  hundred  from  her  four  thou- 
sand, leaves  two  thousand  five  hundred  as  her  quota  on  the  pending  call. 
These  three  thousand  five  bundled  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  make 
precisely  six  thousand,  which  the  supposed  case  requires  from  the  two 
States,  and  it  is  just  equal  for  Vermont  to  furnish  one  thousand  more 
now  than  New  Hampshire,  because  New  Hampshire  has  heretofore  fur- 
nished one  thousand  more  than  Vermont,  which  equalizes  the  burdens 
of  the  two  in  the  long  run.  And  this  result,  so  far  from  being  bad  faith 
to  Vermont,  is  indispensable  to  keeping  good  faith  with  New  Hampshire. 
By  no  other  result  can  the  six  thouttand  men  be  obtained  from  the  two 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  deal  justly  and  keep  faith  with  both,  and  we 
do  but  confuse  ourselves  in  questioning  the  process  by  which  the  right 
result  is  reached.     The  supposed  case  is  perfect  as  an  illustration. 

The  pending  call  is  not  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  subject  to  fair 
credits,  but  is  for  three  hundred  thousand  remaining  after  all  fair  credits 
have  been  deducted,  and  it  is  impossible  to  concede  what  Vermont  asks 
without  coming  out  short  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  or  making 
other  localities  pay  for  the  partiality  shown  her. 
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This  upon  the  case  stated.  If  there  be  different  reasons  for  making  an 
allowance  to  Vermont,  let  them  be  presented  and  considered. 

Yours  truly,  Abbaham  Likcou. 

The  success  at  Fort  Fisher  was  ably  followed  up  by 
General  Terry.  One  by  one  the  rebel  forts  on  the  Cape 
Fear  Kiver  fell  into  our  hands,  and  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary Wilmington  was  evacuated,  and  was  occupied  by  our 
troops  without  a  struggle. 

Heavy  cavalry  expeditions  were  prepared  and  sent  out 
through  the  Southwest,  in  different  directions,  and  made 
good  progress.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  month 
was  the  success  of  Sherman's  march  through  South  Caro- 
lina. Starting  from  Savannah,  he  moved  northwest 
through  swamps  which  were  thought  impassable  for  an 
army,  forced  the  line  of  the  Salkehatchie  River,  pressed 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  State,  and  on  the  17th  entered 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  without  a  battle.  His 
presence  there  made  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  a  neces- 
sity, and  on  the  next  day  our  forces  entered  its  grass- 
grown  streets,  and  the  old  flag  floated  again  from  Fort  Sum- 
ter, from  which,  four  years  before,  it  had  been  traitorously 
torn  down.  Sherman's  progress  northward  continued  to 
be  rapid,  but  hardly  any  thing  that  he  could  do  could 
give  so  much  joy  as  the  fall  of  that  nest  of  treason  had 
given.  Coming,  as  it  did,  just  before  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, it  made  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday 
one  of  great  rejoicing.  Tlie  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington wore  illuminated,  and  all  over  the  countiy  it  was 
a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  of  heart. 

It  was  not  the  military  successes  alone  which  made  the 
people  glad:  a  general  system  of  exchanging  prisoners 
liad  been  at  last  agreed  upon,  and  our  poor  fellows  were 
rapidly  coming  forward  out  of  those  hells  on  earth,  in 
which  the  rebel  authorities  had  kept  them. 

In  fact,  all  things  seemed  auspicious  for  the  future. 
The  close  of  President's  Lincoln's  first  Administration 
was  bi'illiant  in  itself,  and  gave  full  promise  of  yet 
brighter  things  to  come. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

Tub  Ixauofbal  Address. — Proclamation  to  Deserters. — Speeches  bi 
THE  President. — Destruction  op  Lee^s  Armt. — Tub  President's 
Visit  to  Richmond. — Return  to  Washington. — Close  of  the  Wab. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  four  years  should  em- 
brace within  their  narrow  limit  so  immense  a  change 
as  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  Administration  had 
brought  to  the  country  and  to  himself.  When,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1861,  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered 
to  him  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  the  horizon  was  dark 
with  storms,  whose  duration  and  violence  were  as  yet 
happily  unknown.  He  himself,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  was  an  untried  man,  sneered  at  by  those 
who  had  held  the  reins  of  power  in  the  country,  an 
object  for  the  rising  hate  of  the  aspiring  aristocracy  of 
the  South,  which  had  already  sought  his  life,  and  would 
have  sought  it  with  still  greater  vindictiveness,  if  a  tithe 
of  the  sagacity,  firmness,  honesty,  and  patriotism  which 
animated  his  breast  had  been  understood ;  even  then  an 
object  of  interest  and  growing  affection,  comparatively 
unknown  as  he  was  even  to  his  own  friends,  to  those 
who  saw  the  danger  which  was  overhanging  the  country, 
and  were  nerving  themselves  to  meet  it. 

But  now  the.  fierceness  of  the  storm  seemed  to  be  pass- 
ing away,  and  clearer  skies  to  be  seen  through  the  rolling 
clouds.  The  citizen,  who,  four  years  before,  was  utterly  un- 
tried and  unknown,  was  now  the  chosen  leader  of  a  nation  of 
thirty  million  people,  who  trusted  in  his  honesty  as  they 
trusted  in  the  eternal  principles  of  Nature,  who  believed 
him  to  be  wise,  and  knew  him  to  be  abundant  in  patience 
and  kindness  of  heart,  with  an  army  of  half  a  million 
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men  and  a  navy  of  liundreds  of  vessels  at  his  command, 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  certainly  the  most  loved  of  all 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  could  be 
but  one  higher  step  for  him  to  attain,  and  to  that,  also,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  he  was  soon  to  be  called. 

The  scene  of  his  re-inauguration  was  a  striking  one. 
The  morning  had  been  inclement,  storming  so  violently 
that  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Inaugural  Address  would  have  to  be 
delivered  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  But  the  people  had 
gathered  in  immense  numbers  before  the  Capitol,  in  spite 
of  the  storm,  and  just  before  noon  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
clouds  broke  away,  the  President  took  the  oath  of  office, 
the  blue  sky  appeared  above,  a  small  white  cloud,  like  a 
hovering  bird,  seemed  to  hang  above  his  head,  and  the 
sunliglit  broke  through  the  clouds  and  fell  upon  him 
with  a  glory,  afterwards  felt  to  have  been  an  emblem  of 
the  martyr's  crown,  which  was  so  soon  to  rest  upon  his 
head. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  and  the  President  delivered  his  second  Inaugural 
Address  as  follows : — 

FELLOw-Co^NTRY^rEN: — At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of 
the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than 
there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  statement  somewhat  in  detail  of  a  course 
to  he  pursued  seemed  very  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration 
of  four  years,  during  wliich  puhlic  declarations  have  heen  constantly 
called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  ab- 
sorhs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is 
new  could  be  presented. 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as 
well  known  to  the  i)ublic  as  to  myself,  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  pre- 
diction in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occiision  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all  thoughts 
were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it,  all 
sought  to  avgftJ(Tt.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered 
from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war, 
insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city,  seeking  to  destroy  it  with^rar — 
seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  divide  Uui  effects  by  nego'Tiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather 
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than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other  would  accept  war  r^ither  than 
let  it  perish^ 4^id  the  war  came.  One-eighth  of  the  whole  population 
were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized 
in  the  Southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  power- 
ful interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the 
war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object 
for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union  by  war,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  en- 
largement of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which 
it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
flict might  cease,  or  even  before  the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each 
looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each  invokes  His 
aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to 
ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other 
men^s  faces^  Dut  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayer  of 
both  could^  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 
The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  oflfences, 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  ort^ence  cometh.  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of 
these  offences  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which 
having  continued  through  His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  lie  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  there  any 
departure  from  those  Divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living 
God  always  ascribe  to  him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God 
wills,  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  Mood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so,  still  it  must  be  said 
^btt^the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  chgrity  fo^ljl,  S^^^  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  i^finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  h»- orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

The  only  change  which  was  made  in  the  Cabinet  was 
one  made  necessary  by  the  resignation,  in  consequence  of 
Ms  election  to  the  Senate,  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whose  post  was  filled  on  the  6th  of  March, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCullough,  of 
Indiana.     With  this  exception,  affairs  went  on  as  before, 
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without  any  perceptible  change  in  their  working  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  Administration. 

The  Senate  met  in  extra  session,  and  at  once  had  a 
sharp  debate  on  the  admission  of  the  Senators  from  Ar- 
kansas, whose  credentials  were  finally  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary.  The  other  business 
before  the  Senate  was  Executive  merely. 

One  of  the  acts  passed  by  Congress  near  the  close  of 
the  session  was  an  amendment  of  the  laws  for  calling 
out  the  National  forces,  one  provision  of  which  directed 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  de- 
serters to  return  to  their  duty  within  sixty  days.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  11th  of  March,  the  proclamation  was 
issued  as  follows  : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the 
Sd  instant,  entitled  ^*  An  Act  to  amend  the  several  acta  heretofore  passed 
to  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  calling  oat  the  national  forces  and  for 
other  purposes,^'  requires  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  lawful  penalties  of 
the  crime  of  desertion  from  the  military  or  naval  service,  all  persons  who 
have  deserted  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  not  return  to  said  service  or  report  themselves  to  a  provost-marshal 
within  sixty  days  after  the  proclamation  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  voluntarily  relinquished  and  forfeited  their  cit- 
izenship and  their  right  to  become  citizens,  and  such  deserters  shall  be 
forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  or  of  exercising  any  rights  of  citizens  thereof;  and  all  persons  who 
•  shall  hereafter  desert  the  military  or  naval  service,  and  all  persons  who,  being 
duly  enrolled,  shall  depart  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  or  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  avoid 
any  draft  into  the  military  or  naval  service  duly  ordered,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  ])enalties  of  this  section  ;  and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  forthwith,  on  the  i)assage  of  this  act,  to  issue -his  proclamation 
setting  forth  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in  which  proclamation  the  Pres- 
ident is  requested  to  notify  all  deserters  returning  within  sixty  days  as 
aforesaid  that  they  shall  be  pardoned  on  condition  of  returning  to  their 
regiments  and  companies,  or  to  such  other  organizations  as  they  may  be 
assigned  to,  until  they  shall  have  served  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to 
their  original  term  of  enlistment : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation  as  required  by  aaid  act,  or- 
dering and  requiring  all  deserters  to  return  to  their  proper  posts ;  and  I  do 
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hereby  notify  them  that  all  deserters  who  shall  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  this  proclamation,  viz.,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  May,  1865, 
retnrn  to  service  or  report  themselves  to  a  provost-marshal,  shall  be 
pardoned  on  condition  that  they  return  to  their  regiments  or  companies  or 
to  sach  other  organization  as  they  may  be  assigned  to,  and  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  their  original  terms  of  enlistment,  and  in  addition  thereto  a 
period  eqaal  to  the  time  lost  by  desertion. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  eleventh  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
r     1       of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  our  armies  which  this  proc- 
lamation gave — for  great  numbers  of  deserters  availed 
themselves  of  its  provisions — the  draft,  which  had  been 
often  postponed,  was  fairly  put  in  operation  on  the  15th 
of  March  ; — not  that  there  was  so  pressing  and  im- 
mediate a  need  of  men,  for  the  tide  of  militaiy  successes 
continued  to  roll  in  full  and  strong  in  our  favor  ;  but  the 
authorities  felt  called  upon  to  provide  for  future  contin- 
gencies, which  happily  never  arose. 

On  every  hand  the  prospects  of  the  rebellion  were 
growing  darker.  The  stream  of  deserters  from  Lee's  lines 
was  growing  larger  and  larger,  most  of  the  men  bringing 
their  arms  with  them,  and  all  uniting  in  tlie  same  story  of 
the  demoralization  of  those  they  had  left  behind.  In  their 
extremity,  the  i-ebel  leaders  even  began  to  turn  to  the 
negro  for  help,  and  various  propositions  were  introduced 
into  the  rebel  Congress  looking  towards  the  employment 
of  slaves  as  soldiers.  The  measure,  however,  was  not  a 
popular  one,  for  it  was  felt  to  be  a  practical  abandonment 
of  those  ideas  of  slavery  for  whose  supremacy  the  rebel- 
lion had  been  set  on  foot.  At  one  time  the  proposition 
before  the  rebel  Senate  for  arming  the  slaves  was  defeated 
by  one  vote.  The  President  referred  to  this  extremity  of 
theirs,  and  this  means  of  relief  which  they  had  sought,  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  when  a  rebel  flag,  captured  at 
Anderson  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Indiana  Vol- 
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unteers,  was  presented  to  Governor  Morton  in  front  of  the 
National  Hotel  on  the  17th  of  March.  A  large  crowd  was 
in  attendance.  Governor  Morton  made  a  brief  speech,  in 
which  he  congratulated  his  auditors  on  the  speedily  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  rebellion,  and  concluded  by  introdu- 
cing President  Lincoln,  whose  purity  and  patriotism  were 
confessed,  he  said,  by  all,  even  among  the  most  violent 
of  his  opponents.  His  Administration  would  be  recog- 
nized as  the  most  important  epoch  of  history.  It  had 
struck  the  dearth-blow  to  slavery,  and  clothed  the  Re- 
public with  a  power  it  never  before  possessed.  If  he 
had  done  nothing  more  than  put  his  name  to  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  that  act  alone  would  have  made  his 
name  immortal. 

The  President  addressed  the  assembly  substantially  as 
follows : — 

Fxllow-Oitizbt^b: — It  will  be  bat  a  verj  few  words  that  I  sball  nnder- 
take  to  say.  I  was  born  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  lived 
in  Illinois ;  and  now  I  am  here,  where  it  is  my  business  to  care  equally 
for  the  good  people  of  all  the  States.  I  am  glad  to  see  an  Indiana 
regiment  on  this  day  able  to  present  the  captured  flag  to  the  Governor 
of  Indiana.  I  am  not  disposed,  in  saying  this,  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  States,  for  all  have  done  equally  well. 

There  are  but  few  views  or  aspects  of  this  great  war  upon  which  I 
have  not  said  or  written  something  whereby  my  own  opinions  might  be 
known.  But  there  is  one — the  recent  attempt  of  our  erring  brethren,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  to  employ  the  negro  to  fight  for  them.  I  have 
neither  written  nor  made  a  speech  on  that  subject,  because  that  was 
their  business,  not  mine,  and  if  I  had  a  wish  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
not  the  power  to  introduce  it,  or  make  it  effective.  The  great  question 
with  them  was  whether  the  negro,  being  put  into  the  army,  will  fight  for 
them.  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  decide.  They  ought  to 
know  better  than  me.  I  have  in  my  lifetime  heard  many  arguments 
why  the  negroes  ought  to  be  slaves;  but  if  they  fight  for  those  who 
would  keep  them  in  slavery,  it  will  be  a  better  argument  than  any  I 
have  yet  heard.  He  who  will  fight  for  that,  ought  to  be  a  slave.  They 
have  concluded,  at  last,  to  take  one  out  of  four  of  the  slaves  and  put 
.them  in  the  army,  and  that  one  out  of  the  four  who  will  fight  to  keep 
the  others  in  slavery,  ought  to  be  a  slave  himself,  unless  he  is  killed  in  a 
fight.  While  I  have  often  said  that  all  men  ought  to  be  free,  yet  would 
I  allow  those  colored  persons  to  be  slaves  who  want  to  be,  and  next  to 
theni  those  white  people  who  argue  in  favor  of  making  other  people 
slaves.     I  am  in  favor  of  giving  an  appointment  to  such  white  men  to 
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try  it  on  for  tliese  slaves.  I  will  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  negroes 
being  employed  to  tight  for  them.  I  do  know  he  cannot  tight  and  stay  at 
home  and  make  bread  too.  And  as  one  is  about  as  important  as  the 
other  to  them,  I  don't  care  which  they  do.  I  am  rather  in  favor  of 
having  them  try  them  as  soldiers.  They  lack  one  vote  of  doing  that,  and 
I  wish  I  could  send  my  vote  over  the  river  so  that  I  might  cast  it  in  favor 
of  allowing  the  negro  to  fight.  But  they  cannot  fight  and  work  both. 
We  must  now  see  the  bottom  of  the  enemy's  resources.  They  will 
stand  out  as  long  as  they  can,  and  if  the  negro  will  fight  for  them  thoy 
must  allow  him  to  fight.  They  have  drawn  upon  their  last  branch  of 
resources,  and  we  can  now  see  the  bottom.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  end  so 
near  at  hand.  I  have  said  now  more  than  I  intended,  and  will  therefore 
bid  you  good -by. 

But  even  the  culminating  interest  of  affairs  before  Rich- 
mond did  not  absorb  exclusively  the  President's  attention. 
On  the  17th  he  issued  the  following  proclamation  against 
persons  furnishing  arras  to  the  hostile  Indians  in  the 
West,  who,  stirred  up  by  emissaries  from  the  rebels,  or 
coming  to  the  conclusion  from  their  own  judgment,  that 
while  the  white  men  were  thus  fighting  each  other,  it  was 
surely  a  good  time  for  the  red  man  to  strike,  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  since  the  rebellion  broke  out,  spread 
terror  and  destruction  over  the  Northwest. 

TFhcreaSy  Reliable  information  has  been  received  that  hostile  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  furnished  with  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  by  persons  dwelling  in  foreign  territory,  and 
are  thereby  enabled  to  prosecute  their  savage  warfare  upon  the  exposed 
and  sparse  settlements  of  the  frontier :  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that 
I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  and  direct  that  all  persons  engaged  in  that  nefarious 
traffic  shall  be  arrested  and  tried  by  court-martial,  at  the  nearest  mili- 
tary post,  and  if  convicted,  shall  receive  the  punishment  due  to  their 
deserts. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  aflSxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  March,  in  the 
[l.  8.]     year  of  our  Lord  1865,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty-ninth. 

By  the  President ;  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Two  days  afterw«ards  the  following  orders  were  issued  by 
the  State  Department,  directed  against  blockade-runners, 
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a  class  who  had  been  treated  too  long  with  leniency  and 
allowed  too  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  traffic, 
which  had  greatly  prolonged  the  war  and  increased  its 
burdens  and  difficulties : — 

DcPABTimcT  or  Sr^n,  Washikotox,  JToreA  19,  IMS. 

The  President  directs  that  all  persons  who  now  are  or  hereafter  shall 
be  found  within  the  United  States,  and  who  have  been  engaged  in  hold- 
ing intercourse  or  trade  with  the  insurgents  by  sea,  if  they  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  domiciled  aliens,  be  arrested  and  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  till  the  war  shall  close  ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  prosecution, 
trial,  and  conviction  for  any  offence  committed  by  them,  as  spies  or  other- 
wise, against  the  laws  of  war. 

The  President  further  directs  that  all  non-resident  foreigners  who  now 
are  or  hereafter  shall  be  found  in  the  United  States,  and  who  have  been 
or  shall  have  been  engaged  in  violating  the  blockade  of  the  insurgent 
ports,  shall  leave  the  United  States  within  twelve  days  from  the  publica- 
tion of  tliis  order,  or  from  their  subsequent  arrival  in  the  United  States 
if  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  forty  days  if  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  coun- 
try. And  such  persons  shall  not  return  to  the  United  States  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Provost-Marshals  and  Marshals  of  the  United  States  will  arrest  and 
commit  to  military  custody  all  such  offenders  as  shall  disregard  this 
onler,  whether  they  have  passports  or  not,  and  they  will  bo  detained  in 
such  custody  until  the  end  of  the  war,  or  until  discharged  by  subsequent 
order  of  the  President.  Wm.  11.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  StaU. 

Thore  was  some  little  talk  during  the  first  part  of  the 
month  about  negotiations  for  i>(uice.  The  rebels  seem  to 
have  thought  tluit,  having  failed  so  utterly  in  their  ron- 
ftTeiKM^  with  tli(*  President  and  Mr.  Steward,  they  might 
do  bett<»r  if  they  couhl  succeed  in  o])ening  m^gotiations 
dinH'tly  with  General  Grant.  Tlie  President,  howi^ver, 
had  anticipated  th(»m  by  sending  tlie  following  order : — 

WAaniNGTON,  March  3, 1S6&— 12  p.  m. 

Lieutenant-General  Guant: 

The  President  directs  nio  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no 
conference  with  (ieneral  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General 
Lee's  army,  or  on  some  minor  and  purely  military  matter.  He  instrncts 
me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political 
quc>tion.  Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will 
submit  them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions.  Meantime  yoa 
are  to  press  to  tlie  utmost  your  military  advantages. 

Edwin  M.  Staxtox,  Secretary  of  War, 
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The  oflSicial  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  President 
were  very  heavy  after  his  inauguration.     The  coming 
in    of   a    new    Administration,    though    there    was    so 
little  change,    called  forth   a   swarm   of   office-seekers, 
and  the  President's  time  and    strength  were  severely 
taxed.     He  was  for  a  time  quite  ill,  and  about  the  24th  of 
March  took   refuge  in  a  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac.    On  the  25th,  General  Lee  had  made  a  sudden  and 
desperate  attack  upon  Fort  Stedman,  an  important  posi- 
tion on  the  right  of  our  lines  before  Petersburg,  com- 
manding our  communications  with  City  Point.     By  a 
surprise,  the  rebels  carried  the  fort  and  took  some  pris- 
oners.    But  the  neighboring  fortifications  turned  a  terri- 
ble fire  upon  it,  and  our  troops,  by  a  gallant  assault,  drove 
the  rebels  out  with  great  loss,  so  that  the  day,  which  began 
with  their  success,  was  turned  into  a  disastrous  defeat  for 
them.     An  attack  was  also  made  by  our  forces  on  our 
left,    and   important    advantages    were  gained    in   that 
quarter.     The  President  was  visiting  the  army  at  the 
time,  and  arrived  on  the  field  in  time  to  witness  the  re- 
treat of  the  rebels,  and  to  learn  the  story  of  their  attack 
and  repulse  from  General  Parke,  whose  brave  fellows  of 
the  Ninth  Corps  had  retaken  Fort  Stedman.     The  Pres- 
idential party  continued  on  their  route  to  the  extreme  right, 
going  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.     On  their  ride  they 
witnessed  the  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  of 
General  Sheridan's   cavalry,  with   which,  after  having 
raided  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  to  the  west  of  Rich- 
mond, defeated  General  Early  utterly  at  Waynesboro', 
and  destroyed  the  James  River  Canal,  and  the  Lynch- 
burg Railroad,  and  done  inestimable  damage  to  the  rebels, 
he  had  come  back  by  way  of  the  White  House,  on  the 
Pamunkey,  and  was  now  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the 
James  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  approaching  de- 
cisive assault  upon  the  army  of  General  Lee. 

General  Sherman  effected  a  junction  with  the  forces 
under  General  Terry's  command,  at  Goldsboro',  N.  C, 
on  the  19th  of  March. 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  thpught  that  his 
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mwcli  into  North  Carolina  was  a  march  into  danger. 
Said  one  of  these  persons  to  the  President  one  day : — 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  Sherman's  army  advances,  the  rebel  forces  necessarily 
concentrate  and  increase  in  naraber.  Before  long  Sherman  will  drive  the 
columns  of  Johnston,  Brag;;,  Hoke,  and  others,  within  a  few  days'  marcu 
of  Lee's  main  anny.  May  not  Lee  snddenly  march  south  with  the  bulk 
of  his  army,  form  a  junction  with  Johnston's  troops,  and  before  Grant 
can  follow  any  considerable  distance,  strike  Sherman's  column  with  supe- 
rior force,  break  his  lines,  defeat  his  army,  and  drive  his  broken  frag- 
ments back  to  the  coast,  and  with  his  whole  army  give  battle  to  Grant, 
and  perhaps  defeat  him? 

**  And  perliaps  not,"  replied  the  President.  "Napoleon  tried  the  same 
game  on  the  British  and  Prussians,  in  1815.  He  concentrated  his  forces 
and  fell  suddenly  on  Blucher,  and  won  an  indecisive  victory.  He  then 
whirled  round  and  attacked  the  British,  and  met  his  Waterloo.  Bona- 
parte was  hardly  inferior  to  Lee  in  military  talents  or  experience. 

"But  are  you  sure  that  Lee's  forces,  united  with  Johnston's,  could 
beat  Sherman's  army  ?  Could  he  gain  his  Ligny,  before  meeting  with  bis 
Waterloo  when  he  attacks  Grant?  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  heap 
of  fight  in  one  hundred  thousand  Western  veterans.  They  are  a  good 
deal  like  old  Zach.  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista — they  don't  know  when  they 
are  whipped." 

The  President's  judgipent  was  better,  his  hopefulness 
better  founded,  than  the  misgivings  of  his  questioner. 

Upon  General  Sherman's  arrival  at  Goldsboro',  he  made 
a  journey  to  City  Point,  where  he  and  General  Grant  held 
consultation  together,  and  with  the  President,  as  to  the 
campaign  now  about  to  commence.  General  Sherman 
immediately  returned  to  his  command,  and  on  the  30th 
the  decisive  final  movement  of  the  war  was  begun  by 
General  Sheridan,  who  moved  his  cavalry  towards  the 
south  and  the  left  of  our  army.  It  had  been  the  plan 
that  he  should  make  a  raid  upon  the  Southside  Railroad, 
but  when  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Dinwiddle  Court-House, 
he  was  ordered  by  General  Grant  to  abandon  the  raid, 
and,  in  concert  with  the  infantry  under  his  own  immediate 
command,  endeavor  to  turn  Lee's  right  flank. 

There  was  heavy  fighting  in  that  part  of  the  lines  on 
the  30th  and  the  31st  of  March,  for  Lee  knew  that  where 
Sheridan  was  he  must  have  a  strong  front  to  meet  him, 
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and  the  rebel  troops  were  thrown  out  in  that  part  of  the 
lines  in  heavy  force.  The  President  remained  at  City- 
Point,  and  at  3  p.  m.  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  : — 

At  12.30  p.  M.  to-day,  General  Grant  telegraphed  me  as  follows: 

There  has  been  mnch  hard  tijj:hting  this  morning.  The  enemy  drove 
our  left  from  near  Dabney's  house  back  well  towards  the  Boydton  Plank- 
road.  We  are  now  about  to  take  the  offensive  at  that  point,  and  I  hope 
will  more  than  recover  the  h)St  ground. 

Later  he  telegraphed  again  as  follows : 

Our  troops,  after  being  driven  back  to  the  Boydton  Plankroad,  turned 
and  drove  the  enemy  in  turn,  and  took  the  White  Oak  road,  which  we 
now  have.  This  gives  us  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy  this  morning. 
I  will  send  you  a  rebel  flag  captured  by  our  troops  in  driving  the  enemy 
back.     There  have  been  four  flags  captured  to-day. 

Judging  by  the  two  points  from  which  General  Grant  telegraphs,  I  in- 
fer that  he  moved  his  head-quarters  about  one  mile  since  he  sent  the  first 
of  the  two  dispatches. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  General  Sheridan's  plans  and  the 
valor  of  the  troops  proved  successful.  The  rebels  being 
flanked  by  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  under 
his  command,  and  vigorously  attacked  in  front  by  the 
cavalry,  were  thoroughly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  five  or 
six  thousand  prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded. 

The  only  dispatch  received  from  the  President  on  this 
day  was  one  sent  before  the  final  success  was  achieved, 
which  \yas  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  rebel  right  wing  having  been  thus  crushed.  General 
Grant  not  only  threw  his  indomitable  left  forward,  but 
ordered  a  general  attack  all  along  the  lines  at  daylight 
next  morning,  which  proved  everywhere  successful. 

The  following  dispatches  were  sent  by  the  President 
during  the  day,  and  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  battle 
and  its  results : — 

CiTT  Ponrr,  ViBonriA,  April  2, 18«6— 8  80  a.  m. 

Honorable  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

Last  night  General  Grant  telegraphed  that  General  Sheridan,  with  his 
cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  had  captured  three  brigades  of  infantry,  a 
train  of  wagons,  and  several  batteries;  the  prisoners  amounting  to  several 
thousand. 
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This  morning  General  Grant,  having  ordered  an  attack  along  the  whole 
line,  telegraphs  as  follows: — 

Both  Wright  and  Parke  got  through  the  enemy's  lines.  The  battle  now 
rages  furiously.  General  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  the  Fifth  Corps,  and 
Miles's  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  which  was  sent  to  him  this  morning, 
is  now  sweeping  down  from  the  west. 

All  now  looks  highly  favorable.  General  Ord  is  engaged,  but  I  have 
not  yet  heard  the  result  in  his  front. 

A.  Lincoln. 

CiTT  Ponrt,  11  A.  M.,  April  f. 
Dispatches  are  frequently  coming  in.     All  is  going  on  finely.     Generals 
Parke,  Wright,  and  Ord's  lines  are  extending  from  the  Appomattox  to 
Hatcher's  Run.     They  have  all  broken  through  the  enemy's  intrenched 
lines,  taking  some  forts,  guns,  and  prisoners. 

Sheridan,  with  his  own  cavalry,  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  part  of  the  Second, 
is  coming  in  from  tlie  west  on  the  enemy's  flank.  Wright  is  already 
tearing  up  the  Soutliside  Railroad. 

A.  Lincoln. 

CiTT  Point,  YiBQiifiA,  April  8,  8  p.  m. 

At  10.45  A.  M.  General  Grant  telegraphs  as  follows: — 
Every  thing  has  been  carried  from  the  left  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  The 
Sixth  Corps  alone  captured  more  than  three  thousand  prisoners.  The 
Second  and  Twenty-fourth  Corps  captured  forts,  guns,  and  prisoners  from 
the  enemy,  but  1  cannot  tell  the  numbers.  We  are  now  closing  around 
the  works  of  the  line  immediately  enveloping  Petersburg.  All  looks  re- 
markably well.  I  have  not  yot  heard  from  Sheridan.  His  head-quarters 
have  been  moved  np  to  Banks's  House,  near  theBoydton  road,  about  three 
miles  southwest  ol*  Petersburg. 

A.    Ll.VCOLN. 

City  Point,  Vieginia,  April  2,  S.80  p.  x. 
At  4.30  P.  M.  to-day  General  Grant  telegraphs  as  follows : — 
We  are  now  up  and  have  a  continuous  lino  of  trooj)s,  and  in  a  few  hour^ 
will  bo  intrenched  from  the  Appomattox  below  Petersburi::  to  the  river 
above.  Tlie  whole  (•ai)turcs  since  the  anny  started  out  will  not  amount 
to  less  than  twelve  thousand  men,  atid  ])robably  tifty  jiieoes  of  artillery. 
I  do  not  know  the  number  of  men  and  guns  accurately,  however.  A  por- 
tion of  Foster's  Division,  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  made  a  most  gallant  charge 
tiiis  afternoon,  and  captured  a  very  important  fort  from  the  enemy,  with 
its  entire  garrison. 

All  seems  well  with  us,  and  every  thing  is  quiet  just  now. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  results  of  the  fighting  of  this  2d  of  April  were 
so  disastrous  to  tlie  rebels,  that  General  Lee  saw  at  once 
that  he  must  evacuate  Petersburg,  and  Richmond  also. 
His  dispatch  announcing  the  necessity  w^as  handed  to 
Mr.  Davis  while  at  church.      He  immediately  left  the 
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church,  and,  making  a  hasty  preparation  for  departure, 
left  that  night  by  the  Danville  Railroad.  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  were  both  abandoned  during  the  night.  At 
half-past  eight  the  President  sent  the  following  dispatch 
to  Secretary  Stanton : — 

This  morning  Lieutenant-Goneral  Grant  reports  Petersburg  evacuated, 
and  he  is  confident  that  Richmond  also  is. 

He  is  pusliing  forward  to  cut  off,  if  possible,  the  retreating  rebel  army. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  this  dispatch  was  sent,  Richmond 
had  been  occupied  by  our  troops.  The  second  brigade 
of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps, 
under  Major-General  Weitzel,  were  the  first  to  enter  the 
city.  They  found  that  the  rebel  authorities  had  not  only 
carried  off  whatever  they  could,  but  had  set  fire  to 
tobacco  warehouses.  Government  workshops,  and  other 
buildings,  till  there  was  great  danger  that  the  whole  city 
would  be  consumed.  General  Weitzel  at  once  set  the 
men  to  work  to  put  out  the  fires,  and  re-established  as 
much  order  as  was  possible. 

The  President,  immediately  after  sending  the  above 
dispatch,  went  to  the  front,  where  all  things  had  changed 
at  once  from  the  terrors  of  the  fierce  assault  to  the  exul- 
tation of  eager  pursuit.  General  Grant's  objective  in 
the  whole  campaign  had  been,  not  Richmond,  but  Lee's 
army ;  and  for  that  he  pushed  forward,  regardless  of  the 
captured  cities  which  lay  behind  him,  showing  himself  as 
relentless  in  pursuit  as  he  had  been  undaunted  in  at- 
tack. 

The  President  did  not,  indeed,  follow  the  army  in  its 
forced  march  to  cut  off*  Lee's  retreat,  but  he  did  what 
would  be  almost  as  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  how 
difl5cult  he  found  it  to  attribute  to  others  hatred  of 
which  he  felt  no  impulse  himself— he  went  to  Richmond 
on  the  day  after  it  was  taken. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  or  more  striking 
than  his  entrance  into  the  rebel  capital.  He  came  up  in 
a  man-of-war,  about  two  p.  m.,  to  the  landing  called  the 
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Rocketts,  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  and  thence,  ac- 
companied by  his  young  son  and  Admiral  Porter,  came 
to  the  city  in  a  boat.  His  coming  was  unannounced. 
No  roll  of  drums  or  presented  arms  greeted  his  approacL 
He  had  not  even  a  military  guard.  The  sailors  who  had 
rowed  him  up  accompanied  him,  armed  with  carbines. 
He  came  in  no  triumphal  car,  not  even  on  horseback,  to 
be  ^'the  observed  of  all  observers  ;"  but,  like  any  other 
citizen,  walked  up  the  streets  towards  General  Weitzel'a 
head-quarti^s,  in  the  house  occupied  two  days  before  by 
Jefferson  Davis.  But  the  news  of  his  arrival  spread  as 
he  walked,  and  from  all  sides  the  colored  people  came 
running  together,  with  cries  of  intense  exultation,  to 
greet  their  deliverer.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthlyj 
thus,  from  personal  observation,  describes  the  scene : — 

They  gathered  round  the  President,  ran  ahead,  hovered  npon  the  flanks 
of  the  little  company,  and  hnng  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  rear.  Men, 
women,  and  children  joined  the  constantly-increasing  throng.  They 
came  from  all  the  by-streets,  running  in  breathless  baste,  shonting  and 
hallooing,  and  dancing  with  delight.  The  men  threw  up  their  hat^s  the 
women  waved  their  bonnets  and  handkerchiefs,  clapped  their  hands,  and 
sang,  "Glory  to  God!  glory,  glory  1"  rendering  all  the  praise  to  God, 
wlio  had  heard  their  wailings  in  the  past,  their  moanings  for  wives,  hus- 
bands, children,  and  friends  sold  out  of  their  sight;  had  given  ihem  free- 
dom, and  after  long  years  of  waiting,  had  permitted  them  thns  unexpect- 
edly to  behold  the  face  of  their  great  benefactor. 

"I  thank  you,  dear  Jesus,  that  I  behold  President  LinkumI'"  was  the 
exclamation  of  a  woman  who  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  her  huiuble 
home,  and  with  streaming  eyes  and  clasped  hands  gave  thanks  aloud  to 
the  Saviour  of  men. 

Another,  more  demonstrative  in  her  joy,  was  jumping  and  striking  her 
hands  with  all  her  might,  crying,  "Bless  de  Lord  I  Bless  de  Lord  I 
Bless  de  Lord  I"  as  if  there  could  be  no  end  to  her  thanksgiving. 

The  air  rang  with  a  tumultuous  chorus  of  voices.  The  street  became 
almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  increasing  multitude,- till  soldiers 
were  summoned  to  clear  the  way.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

The  walk  was  long,  and  the  President  halted  a  moment  to  rest.  "  May 
de  good  Lord  bless  you,  President  LinkumI"  said  an  old  negro,  removing 
his  hat  and  bowing,  with  tears  of  joy  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  The  Pres- 
ident removed  his  own  hat,  and  bowed  in  silence;  but  it  was  a  bow 
which  upset  the  forms,  laws,  customs,  and  ceremonies  of  centuries.  It 
was  a  death-shock  to  chivalry  and  a  mortal  wound  to  caste.    Eecognize  a 
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nigger!     Faugh!     A  woman  in  an  adjoining  house  beheld  it,  and  turned 
from  the  scene  in  unspeakable  disgust. 

Arrived  at  General  Weitzel's  head-quarters,  after  a 
brief  interval  the  President  held  a  short  levee,  then  took 
a  rapid  drive  about  the  city,  and  left  on  his  return  at 
half-past  six  p.  m. 

On  Thursday  he  again  visited  Richmond,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Vice-President  Johnson,  and  several 
Senators  and  others.  He  held  interviews  while  here  with 
some  of  the  leading  men,  who  sought  to  obtain  from  him 
something  which  should  make  the  submission  of  the 
South  more  easy,  and  should  save  to  the  rebel  leaders  as 
•much  as  possible  of  their  wealth  and  power.  By  them 
he  was  urged  to  issue  a  conciliatory  proclamation.  He 
did,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  send  to  General  Weitzel  the 
following  order,  allowing  the  reassembling  of  the  Virginia 
liCgislature  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  order : — 

HXAD-QCARTKXS   AkMIES  OP  THK  UnITXD  STATES,  ) 

CiTT  Point,  April  6,  1866.  f 

Major-General  Weitzkl,  Richmond^  Va, : 

It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  support  of  the  rebellion,  may  now  desire  to 
assemble  at  Richmond  and  take  measures  to  withdraw  the  Virginia  troops 
and  other  support  from  resistance  to  the  General  Government.  If  they 
attempt  it,  give  them  permission  and  protection,  until,  if  at  all,  they 
attempt  some  action  hostile  to  the  United  States,  in  which  case  you  will 
notify  them,  give  them  reasonable  time  to  leave,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
time  arrest  any  who  remain.  Allow  Judge  Campbell  to  see  this,  but  do 
not  make  it  public. 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  Lincoln. 

As  Lee  surrendered  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  on  Sunday,  April  9,  that  reason  no  longer  ex- 
isted ;  and,  on  the  12th,  General  Weitzel  received  a  tele- 
gram from  tlie  President  in  Washington  to  annul  the 
call^  as  the  necessity  for  it  had  passed. 

The  President  returned  to  Washington  on  April  9th, 
his  return  having  been  hastened  somewhat  by  an  acci- 
dent to  Mr.  Seward,  who  had  been  thrown  from  his 
carriage  some  days  previous,  and  had  broken  his  right  arm 
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and  his  jaw.  The  news  of  Lee's  surrender  reached  Wash- 
ington shortly  after  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived,  and  c>aused  the 
greatest  rejoicing,  not  only  in  Washington,  but  over  the 
whole  country.  In  fact,  the  people  had  been  borne  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  wave  of  joy  ever  since  Sheridan's 
victory  at  the  Five  Forks,  and  this  but  intensified  the 
universal  exultation.  A  large  company  waited  on  the 
President  on  Monday  afternoon  to  congratulate  him.  In 
answer  to  their  call,  he  appeared,  merely  to  say : — 

If  the  company  had  assembled  by  appointment,  some  mistake  hsj\  crept 
in  their  understanding.  lie  had  appeared  before  a  larger  audience  than 
this  one  to-day,  and  he  would  repeat  what  he  then  said,  namely,  he  sup- 
posed owing  to  the  great,  good  news,  there  would  be  some  demoustration. 
He  would  prefer  to-morrow  evening,  when  he  should  be  quite  willing; 
and  he  hoped  ready,  to  say  something.  He  desired  to  be  particular,  be- 
cause every  thing  ho  said  got  into  print.  Occupying  the  position  he 
did,  a  mistake  would  produce  harm,  and  therefore  he  wanted  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  a  mistake.     [A  voice,  ^*  You  have  not  made  any  yet.^'J 

The  President  was  greeted  with  clieere,  and,  after  bid- 
ding the  crowd  good -evening,  retired. 

On  the  next  evening,  an  immense  crowd  assembled  at 
the  Executive  Mansion,  which,  as  well  as  the  various 
departments,  was  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  city,  too,  was  ablaze  with  bonfires  and  waving  with 
flags. 

It  was  under  such  oircumstancos  of  joy,  too  soon  to  be 
changt'd  into  grief  as  deep  as  this  exultation  was  high, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  this,  his  last  public  address, 
on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  April,  as  follows: — 

Fellow-Citizens: — AVo  meet  tliis  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness 
of  heart.  The  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  principal  insurgent  anny,  give  hope  of  a  righteous  and 
Rpeedy  peace,  whoso  joyous  expression  cannot  be  restrained.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  however,  lie  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

A  call  for  a  national  thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  duly 
promulgated.  Nor  must  those  whose  harder  i)art  gives  us  the  cause  of 
rejoicing  be  overlooked.  Their  honors  must  not  bo  parcelled  out  with 
others.  I  myself  was  near  the  front,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  transmit- 
ting much  of  the  good  news  to  you.     But  no  part  of  the  honor  for  plan 
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or  execution  is  mine.  To  General  Grant,  his  skilfal  officers,  and  brave 
men,  all  belongs.  The  gallant  ilavy  stood  ready,  but  was  not  in  reach  to 
take  active  part.  By  these  recent  successes,  the  reinauguration  of  the 
national  authority — reconstruction — which  has  had  a  large  share  of 
thought  from  the  first,  is  pressed  much  more  closely  upon  our  attention. 
It  is  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  Unlike  a  case  of  war  between  inde- 
pendent nations,  there  U  no  authorized  organ  for  us  to  treat  with — no  one 
man  has  authority  to  give  up  the  rebellion  for  any  other  man.  We 
simply  must  begin  with  and  mould  from  disorganized  and  discordant  ele- 
ments. Nor  is  it  a  small  additional  embarrassment  that  we,  the  loyal 
people,  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  mode,  manner,  and  measure  of  re- 
construction. As  a  general  rule,  I  abstain  from  reading  the  reports  of  at- 
tacks upon  myself,  wishing  not  to  be  provoked  by  that  to  which  I  cannot 
properly  offer  an  answer.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  however,  it  comes  to 
my  knowledge  that  I  am  much  censured  for  some  supposed  agency  in  setting 
up  and  seeking  to  sustain  the  new  State  Government  of  I^uisiana.  In  this  I 
have  done  just  so  much  and  no  more  than  the  public  knows.  In  the  Annual 
Message  of  December,  1863,  and  the  accompanying  proclamation,  I  pre- 
sented a  plan  of  reconstruction,  as  the  phrase  goes,  which  I  promised,  if 
adopted  by  any  State,  would  be  acceptable  to  and  sustained  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  of  the  nation.  I  distinctly  stated  that  this  was 
not  the  only  plan  which  might  possibly  be  acceptable,  and  I  also  dis- 
tinctly protested  that  the  Executive  claimed  no  right  to  say  when  or 
whether  members  should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  from  such 
States.  Tliis  plan  was  in  advance  submitted  to  the  then  Cabinet,  and 
approved  by  every  member  of  it.  One  of  them  suggested  that  I  should 
then  and  in  that  connection  apply  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the 
tlieretofore  excepted  parts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana ;  that  I  should  drop 
the  suggestion  about  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  and  that  I  should 
omit  the  protest  against  my  own  power  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
members  of  Congress.  But  even  he  approved  every  part  and  parcel  of 
the  plan  which  has  since  been  employed  or  touched  by  the  action  of 
Louisiana.  The  new  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  declaring  emancipation 
for  the  whole  State,  practically  applies  the  proclamation  to  the  part  pre- 
viously excepted.  It  docs  not  adopt  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  and 
is  silent,  as  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  about  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers to  Congress.  So  that,  as  it  applied  to  Louisiana,  every  member  of 
the  Cabinet  fully  approved  the  plan.  The  message  went  to  Congress, 
and  I  received  many  commendations  of  the  plan,  written  and  verbal,  and 
not  a  single  objection  to  it  from  any  professed  emancipationist  came  to 
my  knowledge  until  after  the  news  reached  Washington  that  the  people 
of  Louisiana  had  begun  to  move  in  accordance  with  it.  From  about 
July,  1862,  I  had  corresponded  with  different  persons  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in  seeking  a  reconstruction  of  a  State  Government  for  Louisiana. 
When  the  message  of  1863, with  the  plan  before  mentioned,  reached  New 
Orleans,  General  Banks  wrote  n>e  that  he  was  confident  that  tlio  people, 
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with  bis  military  co-operation,  would  reconBtract  substantially  on  tbat 
plan.  I  wrote  to  bim  and  some  of  tbera  to  try  it.  They  tried  it,  and 
the  result  is  known.  Snch  has  been  my  only  agency  in  getting  up  the 
Louisiana  Government.  As  to  sustaining  it,  my  promise  is  out,  as  before 
stated.  But  as  bad  promises  are  better  broken  than  kept,  I  shall  treat 
this  as  a  bad  promise  and  break  it,  whenever  I  shall  be  convinced  that 
keeping  it  is  adverse  to  the  public  interest ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  so 
convinced.  I  have  been  shown  a  letter  on  this  subject,  supposed  to  be  an 
able  one,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  regret  that  my  mind  has  not 
seemed  to  be  definitely  fixed  upon  the  question  whether  the  seceded 
States,  so  called,  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it.  It  would  perhaps  add 
astonishment  to  his  regret  were  he  to  learn  that  since  I  have  found  pro- 
fessed Union  men  endeavoring  to  answer  that  question,  I  have  purposely 
forborne  any  public  expression  upon  it.  As  appears  to  me,  that  question 
*has  not  been  nor  yet  is  a  practically  material  one,  and  that  any  discnssion 
of  it,  while  it  thus  remains  practically  immaterial,  could  have  no  effect 
other  than  the  mischievous  one  of  dividing  our  friends.  As  yet,  what- 
ever it  may  become,  that  question  is  bad  as  the  basis  of  a  controversy,  and 
good  for  nothing  at  all — a  merely  pernicious  abstraction.  We  all  agree 
that  the  seceded  States,  so  called,  are  out  of  their  proper  practical  relation 
with  the  Union,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Government,  civil 
and  military,  in  regard  to  those  States,  is  to  again  get  them  into  their  prop- 
er practical  relation.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact 
easier,  to  do  this,  without  deciding  or  even  considering  whether  those 
States  have  ever  been  out  of  the  Union,  than  with  it.  Finding  themselves 
safely  at  home,  it  would  be  utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  been 
abroad.  Lot  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  necessary  to  restore  the  proper 
practical  relations  between  these  States  and  the  Union,  and  each  forever 
after  innocently  indulge  his  own  opinion  whether,  in  doing  the  acts,  he 
brought  the  States  from  without  into  the  Union,  or  only  gave  them  ]»roper 
assistance,  they  never  having  been  out  of  it.  The  amount  of  constituency, 
so  to  si)eak,  on  which  the  Louisiana  Government  rests,  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  all  if  it  contained  fifty  thousand,  or  thirty  thousand,  or  even 
twenty  thousand,  instead  of  twelve  thousand,  as  it  does.  It  is  also  unsatis- 
.**actory  to  sotne  that  the  elective  franchise  is  not  given  to  the  colored  man. 
I  would  myself  prefer  that  it  were  now  conferred  on  the  very  intelligent,  and 
on  those  who  serve  our  cause  as  soldiers.  Still,  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  Louisiana  Government,  as  it  stands,  is  quite  all  that  is  desirable. 
Tlie  question  is,  AVill  it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is  and  help  to  improve  it, 
or  to  reject  and  disperse?  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into  proper  practical 
relation  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new  StAte 
Governuient  ?  Some  twelve  thousand  voters  in  the  heretofore  Slave  State 
of  Louisiana  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,  assumed  to  be  the  right- 
ful political  power  of  the  State,  held  elections,  organized  a  State  Govern- 
ment, adopted  a  Free  State  Constitution,  giving  the  benefit  of  public 
schools  equally  to  black  and  white,  and  empowering  the  Legislature  to 
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confer  the  elective  franchise  upon  the  colored  man.  This  Legislature 
has  alrea<ly  voted  to  ratify  the  Constitutional  Amendment  recently  passed 
by  Congress,  abolishing  slavery  throughout  tlie  nation.  These  twelve 
thousand  persons  are  thus  fully  committed  to  the  Union  and  to  perpetu- 
ate freedom  in  the  State — committed  to  the  very  things,  and  nearly  all 
things,  the  nation  wants — and  they  ask  the  nation's  recognition  and  its 
assistance  to  make  good  this  committal.  Now,  if  we  reject  and  spurn 
them,  we  do  our  utmost  to  disorganize  and  disperse  them.  We,  in  fact, 
say  to  the  white  man :  You  are  worthless  or  worse ;  we  will  neither  help 
you  nor  be  helped  by  you.  To  the  blacks  we  say :  This  cup  of  liberty 
which  these,  your  old  masters,  held  to  your  lips,  we  will  dash  from  you, 
and  leave  you  to  the  chances  of  gathering  the  spilled  and  scattered  con- 
tents in  some  vague  and  undefined  when,  where,  and  how.  If  this  course, 
discouraging  and  paralyzing  both  white  and  black,  has  any  tendency  to 
bring  Louisiana  into  proper  practical  relations  with  the  Union,  I  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  perceive  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize  and 
sustain  the  new  Government  of  Louisiana,  the  converse  of  all  this 
is  made  true.  We  encourage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  twelve 
thousand  to  adhere  to  their  work,  and  argue  for  it,  and  proselyte  for  it, 
and  fight  tor  it,  and  feed  it,  and  grow  it,  and  ripen  it  to  a  complete  suc- 
cess. The  colored  man,  too,  in  seeing  all  united  for  him,  is  inspired  with 
vigilance,  and  energy,  and  daring  to  the  same  end.  Grant  that  he  desires 
the  elective  franchise,  will  he  not  attain  it  sooner  by  saving  the  already 
advanced  steps  towards  it,  than  by  running  backward  over  them?  Con- 
cede that  the  new  Government  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  should  be 
as  the  tgg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have  tlie  fowl  by  hatching  the 
egg  than  by  smashing  it.  [Laughter.]  Again,  if  we  reject  Louisiana,  we 
also  reject  one  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution.  To  meet  tliis  proposition,  it  has  been  argued  that  no  more 
than  tliree-fourths  of  those  States  which  have  not  attempted  secession  are 
necessary  to  validly  ratify  the  amendment.  I  do  not  commit  myself 
against  this,  further  than  to  say  that  such  a  ratification  would  be  ques- 
tionable, and  sure  to  be  persistently  questioned,  while  a  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  all  the  States  would  be  unquestioned  and  unquestionable. 
I  repeat  the  question,  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into  proper  practical 
relation  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new 
State  Government?  What  has  been  said  of  Louisiana  will  apply  to  other 
States.  And  yet  so  great  peculiarities  pertain  to  each  State,  and  such  im- 
portant and  sadden  changes  occur  in  the  same  State,  and  withal  so  new 
and  unprecedented  is  the  whole  case,  that  no  exclusive  and  inflexible 
plan  can  safely  be  prescribed  as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such  exclu- 
sive and  inflexible  pli*n  would  surely  become  a  new  entanglement.  Im- 
portant principles  may  and  must  be  inflexible.  In  the  present  situation, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new  announcement 
to  the  people  of  the  South.  I  am  considering,  and  shall  not  fail  to  act, 
when  satisfied  that  action  will  be  proper. 
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Tlie  surrender  of  Lee  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
war,  and  enabled  the  President  to  place  matters  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing,  both  at  home  and  with  foreign  nations. 

The  following  proclamations  were  issued  on  April  11 — 
the  first  substituting  a  closing  of  certain  ports  for  the 
blockade,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  act  of  Congress 
of  July  18,  1861;  the  second  correcting  an  error  in  the  first ; 
and  the  third,  to  announce  to  foreign  nations  that  the  re- 
strictions which  they  had  placed  upon  our  national  vessels 
must  be  witlidrawn,  or  the  same  treatment  would  be  ex- 
tended to  them : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas^  by  my  proclamation  of  the  19th  and  27th  days  of  April,  1861, 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  were  declared  to  be  subject  to  blockade;  but  whereas  the  said 
blockade  has,  in  consequence  of  actual  military  occupation  by  this  Govern- 
ment, since  been  conditionally  set  aside  or  relaxed  in  respect  to  the  ports 
of  Norfolk  and  Alexandria  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  Beaufort  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  Port  Royal  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Pensacola 
and  Fernandina  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the 
13th  of  July  18G1,  entitled  "  An  Act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imports  and  other  purposes,"  the  President,  for  the  reasons 
therein  set  forth,  is  authorized  to  close  certain  ports  of  entry  : 

Now,  tlierefore,  be  it  known,  that  T,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  tlie  ports  of  Richmond,  Tapj)ahan- 
nock,  Cherrytown,  Yorktown,  and  Petersburg,  in  Virginia;  of  Camden, 
Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  Plymonth,  Washington,  Newbern,  Ocracoke.  and 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina;  of  Charleston,  Georgetown,  ahd  Beaufort, 
in  South  Carolina;  of  Savannah,  St.  Mary's,  Brunswick,  and  Dnrien,  in 
Georgia;  of  Mobile,  in  Alabama;  of  Pearl  River,  Shieldsboro',  Natchez,  and 
Vicksburg,  in  Mississippi;  of  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  St.  Mark's,  Port 
Leon,  St.  John's,  Jacksonville,  and  Apalachicola,  in  Florida  ;  of  Techc, 
Franklin,  in  Louisiana;  of  Galveston,  La  Salle,  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Point 
Isabel,  and  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  are  hereby  closed,  and  all  right  of  im- 
portation, warehousing,  and  other  privileges  shall,  in  respect  to  the  ports 
aforesaid,  cease  until  they  shall  have  again  been  o])ened  by  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  if,  while  the  said  ports  are  so  closed,  any  ship  or  vessel  from 
beyond  the  United  States,  or  having  on  board  any  articles  subject  to  duties, 
shall  attempt  to  enter  any  such  port,  the  same,  together  with  its  tackle, 
apparel,  furniture,  and  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
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111  witness  whereof  I  have  hereanto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seftl 

of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City   of  Washington  this    eleventh  day  of  April,    in 

the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  liundred  and  sixty-five, 

[l.  b.]    and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 

eighty-ninth. 

Abbaram  Lincoln. 
William  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State, 

Whereas^  by  my  proclamation  of  this  date,  the  port  of  Key  West,  in  the 

State  of  Florida,  was  inadvertently  included  among  those  which  are  not 

open  to  commerce, — Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 

the  United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  the  said  port 

of  Key  West  is  and  shall  remain  open  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 

upon  the  same  conditions  by  which  that  commerce  has  heretofore  been 

governed.     In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  liand  and  caused 

the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  aflixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of 

[l.  8.]    the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 

ninth. 

Abbailam  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

Whereas,  for  some  time  past,  vessels  of  war  of  the  United  States  have 
been  refused  in  certain  ports  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  treaty,  public  law,  or  the  comity  of  nations,  at  the  same 
time  that  vessels  of  war  of  the  country  wherein  the  said  privileges  and  im- 
munities have  been  withheld  have  enjoyed  them  fully  and  uninterruptedly 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  condition  of  thingjf  has  not  always 
been  forcibly  resisted  by  the  United  States,  although  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  not  failed  to  protest  against  and  declare  flieir  dissatisfaction 
with  the  same.  In  the  view  of  the  United  States  no  condition  any  longer 
exists  which  can  be  claimed  to  justify  the  denial  to  them  by  any  one  of 
said  nations  of  the  customary  naval  rights  such  as  has  heretofore  been  so 
unnecessarily  persisted  in.  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  make  known  that,  if  after  a  reasonable 
time  shall  have  elapsed  for  the  intelligence  of  this  proclamation  to  have 
reached  any  foreign  country  in  whose  ports  the  said  ])rivileges  and  im- 
munities shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  continue  to  be  so 
refused  as  aforesaid,  then  and  thenceforth  the  same  privileges  and  im- 
munities shall  be  refused  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  the  country  in  the  porta 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  refusal  shall  continue  until  the  war  vessels  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  been  placed  upon  an  entire  equality  in  the  for- 
eign ports  aforesaid  with  similar  vessels  of  other  Countries.  The  United 
States,  whatever  claim  or  pretence  may  have  existed  heretofore,  are  now 
44 
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at  least  entitled  to  claim  and  concede  an  entire  and  friendly  equality  of 
rights  and  hospitalities  with  all  maritime  nations. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  he  affixed. 
Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington  this  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and 
[l.  b.]       of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
ninth. 

A.  Lincoln. 
By  the  President ; 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  measures  adopted  which  indi- 
cated that  the  war  was  over,  the  rebellion  crushed,  and 
the  era  of  peace  and  good  feeling  about  to  be  ushered  in. 

On  the  18th,  the  Secretary  of  War  announced  that, 
'^  after  mature  consideration  and  consultation  with  the 
lieutenant-General  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign," the  Department  determined  upon  the  following 
measures,  to  be  carried  into  immediate  effect,  viz. : — 

First. — To  stop  all  drafting  and  recruiting  in  the  loyal  States. 

Second. — To  curtail  purchases  of  arms,  ammunition,  quartermaster's  and 
commissary's  supplies,  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  military  establish- 
ment in  its  several  branches. 

ThirtU — To  reduco  the  number  of  general  and  staflf  officers  to  the  ac- 
tual necessities  of  the  service. 

Fourth. — To  remove  all  military  restrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce, 
so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  public  safety. 

This  determination  of  the  Government,  announced  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  14th  of  April,  afforded  the  country 
a  substantial  and  most  welcome  assurance  that  the  war 
was  over.  The  heart  of  the  nation  beat  high  with  grati- 
tude to  the  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate,  whose  wisdom 
and  patience  had  saved  his  country ;  but  whose  glory, 
not  yet  complete,  was,  before  another  sun  should  rise, 
destined  to  receive  the  seal  of  immortality. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

THE  PRESIDENTS  ASSASSINATION. 

The  Condition  of  the  Country. — Assassination  of  the  Pbesident. — 
MrKDERors  Assault  upon  Secretary  Seward. — The  Funeral  Pro- 
cession FROM  Washington  to  Springfield,  Illinois. — Fate  of  the 
Assassins. — Estimate  of  Mr.  Linooln^s  Character. — Conclusion. 

The  war  was  over.  The  great  rebellion  which,  for 
four  long  years,  had  been  assailing  the  nation's  life,  was 
quelled.  Richmond,  the  rebel  capital,  was  taken,  Lee's 
army  had  surrendered,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union  was 
floating,  in  reassured  supremacy,  over  the  whole  of  the 
National  domain.  Friday,  tlie  14th  of  April,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  surrender  of  Port  Sumter  in  1861,  by 
Major  Anderson  to  the  rebel  forces,  had  been  designated 
by  the  Government  as  the  day  on  which  the  same  officer 
should  again  raise  the  American  flag  upon  the  fort,  in 
presence  of  an  assembled  multitude,  and  with  ceremonies 
befitting  so  auspicious  an  occasion.  The  whole  land  re- 
joiced at  the  return  of  i)eace  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
newed prosperity  to  the  whole  country.  President  Lin- 
coln shared  this  common  joy,  but  with  a  deep  intensity 
of  feeling  which  no  other  man  in  the  whole  land  could 
ever  know.  He  saw  the  full  fruition  of  the  great  work 
which  had  rested  so  heavily  on  his  hands  and  heart  for 
four  years  past.  He  saw  the  great  task — as  momentous 
as  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man — which  he  had  ap- 
proached with  such  unfeigned  diffidence,  nearly  at  an 
end.  The  agonies  of  war  had  passed  away — he  had  won 
the  imperishable  renown  which  is  the  high  reward  of  tliose 
who  save  their  country,  and  he  could  devote  himself 
now  to  the  welcome  task  of  healing  the  wounds  which 
war  had  made,  and  consolidating,  by  a  wise  and  mag- 
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nanimous  policy,  the  severed  sections  of  our  common 
Union.  Mr.  Lincoln's  heart  was  full  of  the  generous 
sentiments  which  these  circumstances  were  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  a  Cabinet 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  he  was  even  more  than 
usually  cheerful  and  hopeful,  as  he  laid  before  the  Secre- 
taries his  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  the 
conquered  people  of  the  Southern  States.  And  after  the 
meeting  was  over  he  talked  with  his  wife,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  his  loving  nature,  of  the  four  years  of  storm 
through  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  pass,  and  of 
the  peaceful  sky  on  which  the  opening  of  his  second 
term  had  dawned.  His  mind  was  free  from  forebodings, 
and  filled  only  with  thoughts  of  kindness  and  of  future 
I)eace. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  had  failed  to  estimate  aright  one  of  the 
elements  inseparable  from  civil  war — the  deep  and  malig- 
nant passion  which  it  never  fails  to  excite.  Free  from 
the  faintest  impulse  of  reyenge  himself,  he  could  not  ap- 
preciate its  desperate  intensity  in  the  hearts  of  others. 
Mr.  Seward,  with  his  larger  experience  and  more  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  human  nature,  had  repeatedly  told  him 
that  so  great  a  contest  could  never  close  without  passing 
through  an  era  of  assassination — that  if  it  did  not  come  as 
a  means  of  aiding  the  rebel  cause,  it  would  follow,  and 
seek  to  avenge  its  downfall,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
who  were  responsibly  and  conspicuously  connected  with 
the  Government,  to  bo  prepared  for  this  supreme  test  of 
their  courage  and  patriotic  devotion.  Mr.  Seward  himself, 
had  acted  upon  tliis  conviction,  and  had  stood  at  his  post 
alwaj'^s  prepared  for  sudden  death.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  un- 
willing to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  a  crime. 
To  all  remonstrances  against  personal  exposure,  he  replied 
that  his  death  could  not  possibly  benefit  the  rel>el  cause, 
but  would  only  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  land  to  fresh  in- 
dignation, and  that  no  precautions  he  could  take  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  his  murder,  if  it  were  really  enter- 
tained. He  continued,  therefore,  his  habit  of  walking 
alone  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the  War  Department 
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late  at  night,  and  of  riding  unattended  to  his  summer 
residence,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
Capital,  until  the  Secretary  of  War  finally  forced  his 
reluctant  assent  to  the  presence  of  a  guard.  Prom  time 
to  time  during  his  Administration,  he  had  received  letters 
threatening  him  with  assassination,  but  as  they  were  anon- 
ymous, and  couched  in  language  of  bravado,  he  put  them 
aside  without  remark. 

As  the  war  drew  towards  its  close^  and  the  rebel  cause 
seemed  tottering  to  its  fall,  warnings  of  more  significance 
reached  the  Government,  and  arrested  the  attention  of  its 
leading  members.  Hints  of  plots  against  the  President's 
life,  among  the  rebel  agents  abroad  and  in  Canada,  began 
to  multiply,  and  towards  the  last  of  March,  Secretary 
Seward  received  from  our  consuls  in  London  and  liver- 
pool  detailed  reports  of  revelations,  made  to  their  secret 
agents  in  France,  of  a  comprehensive  conspiracy  against 
the  lives  of  the  President  and  Generals  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, assumed  to  be  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  National 
cause.*  These  warnings  were  so  distinct  and  direct,  that 
Mr.  Seward  consulted  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard  to 
them,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  lay  the  subject 
before  the  President  the  next  day,  and  earnestly  represent 
to  him  tlie  expediency  of  avoiding,  for  a  time,  all  public 
gatherings,  and  all  needless  exposure  to  possible  assault. 
But  the  next  day  Mr.  Seward  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage and,  his  foot  catching  in  the  steps,  he  was  dragged 
for  some  distance,  and  so  seriously  injured,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  all  thought  of  public  matters  from 
his  mind.  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond  had  led  to 
remonstrances  from  friends,  who  feared  that  some  rebel 
fanatic,  frenzied  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  cause, 
might  seek  revenge  in  the  murder  of  the  President,  and 
he  had,  in  reply,  given  assurances  that  he  would  take 
all  due  precautions.  But  the  matter  evidently  made  but 
a  momentary  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  his  personal 
demeanor  in  all  respects  remained  unchanged. 

On  Friday,  the  14th,  he  breakfasted  with  his  son,  Cap- 

*  See  Appendix. 
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tain  Robert  Lincoln,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
Grant,  and  from  whom  he  heard  full  details  of  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee,  of  which  Captain  Lincoln  had 
been  an  eye-witness.  He  received  various  public  men 
after  breakfast,  among  whom  were  Speaker  Colfax  and 
ex-Senator  J.  P.  Hale,  and  conversed  freely,  in  a  tone 
of  high  and  hopeful  courage,  of  the  immediate  political 
futun?.  Nothing  can  indicate  more  clearly  the  elation  of 
mind  with  which  the  President  regarded  the  future  of  the 
country,  now  tliat  its  safety  had  been  assured,  than  the 
language  he  addressed,  in  conversation  at  this  interview, 
to  Mr.  Colfax,  who  was  at  tliis  time  preparing  for  a  jour- 
ney overland  to  the  Pacific  coast.     Said  he : — 

"  Mr.  Colfax,  I  want  you  to  take  a  message  from  ine  to  the  miners 
whom  you  visit.  I  have  very  large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our 
nation.  I  believe  it  practically  inexhaustible.  It  abounds  all  over  the 
Western  country,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  its  devel- 
opment has  scarcely  commenced.  During  the  war,  when  we  were  add- 
ing a  couple  of  millions  of  dollars  every  day  to  our  national  debt,  I  did 
not  care  about  encouraging  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  precious 
metals.  We  had  the  country  to  save  first.  But  now  that  the  rebellion 
is  overthrown,  and  we  know  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of  our  national 
debt,  the  more  gold  and  silver  we  mine,  we  make  the  payment  of  that 
debt  80  much  the  easier.  Xow,"  said  he,  speaking  with  more  emphasis, 
"  I  am  going  to  encourage  that  in  every  possible  way.  We  shall  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers,  any  many  have  feared  that 
their  return  home  in  such  great  numbers  might  paralyze  industry,  by 
furnishing,  suddenly,  a  greater  supply  of  labor  than  there  will  be  demand 
for.  I  am  going  to  try  to  attract  tliem  to  the  hidden  wealth  of  our  moun- 
tain ranges,  where  there  is  room  enough  for  all.  Immigration,  which 
even  the  war  has  not  stopped,  will  laud  upon  our  shores  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  per  year  from  overcrowded  Europe.  I  intend  to  ])oint 
them  to  the  gold  and  silver  that  wait  for  them  in  the  West.  Tell  the 
miners  for  me,  that  I  shall  promote  their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability ;  because  their  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and," 
said  he,  his  eye  kindling  with  enthusiasm,  "  we  shall  prove,  in  a  very  few 
years,  that  we  are  indeed  the  treasury  of  the  world." 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
already  referred  to,  which  was  rendered  more  than  usu- 
ally interesting  by  the  presence  and  n^port  of  General 
Grant,  who  had  come  dinrt  to  Washington  from  the  field, 
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without  even  entering  the  rebel  Capital  he  had  conquered, 
forgetful  of  himself,  and  eager  only  to  secure  to  the  country 
the  best  fruits  of  the  victory  he  had  achieved.  At  this 
meeting  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  rebel  States 
was  freely  canvassed — all  the  leading  points,  submitted  by 
the  President,  commanded  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  of  General  Grant,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
interview.  Secretary  Stanton  says  he  felt  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  stronger  than  at  any  previous  period  since  the 
rebellion  began.  After  the  meeting  was  over.  President 
Lincoln  arranged  to  attend  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  ex- 
pecting to  be  accompanied  by  General  Grant,  and  sent 
his  messenger  to  Ford's  Theatre  to  engage  a  box.  In  the 
afternoon  he  received  and  conversed  for  a  long  time  with 
several  public  men  from  his  own  State,  and  in  the  early 
evening  had  an  interview  with  Speaker  Colfax  and  Hon. 
George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  for  whom,  as  an  old 
friend,  he  had  a  warm  regard.  The  conversation  feU 
upon  the  apprehension  widely  felt  for  his  life  during  his 
visit  to  Richmond,  and  he  said  that  he  should  have  felt , 
the  same  fears  concerning  any  one  else  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  he  could  not  feel  that  he  himself  was 
in  any  danger  whatever.  He  afterwards  gave  Mr.  Ash- 
mun a  card,  directing  his  immediate  admission  the  next 
morning,  when  Mr.  Ashmun  wished  to  see  him  upon 
business  —  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Colfax,  said,  *'You  are 
going  to  the  theatre  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  me,  are  you 
not?"  Mr.  Colfax,  however,  had  other  engagements  for 
the  evening,  and  could  not  go.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  he 
would  be  glad  to  stay  at  home,  but  the  people  expected 
both  General  Grant  and  himself,  and  as  General  Grant 
had  left  town,  he  did  not  like  to  disappoint  them  alto- 
gether. He  then  again  urged  both  Mr.  Ashmun  and  Mr. 
Colfax  to  accompany  him,  but  they  both  excused  them- 
selves on  the  score  of  previous  engagements.  At  a  little  af- 
ter eight  o'clock  the  President,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  entered 
their  carriage,  and  halting  at  the  residence  of  Senator 
Harris,  where  they  were  joined  by  Major  H.  R.  Rathbone, 
the  step-son,  and  by  Miss  Clara  W.  Harris,  the  daughter, 
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of  the  Senator,  they  proceeded  to  Ford's  Theatre,  in 
Tenth  Street,  and  immediately  entered  the  box  prepared 
for  theu'  reception. 

Tliis  box  was  on  the  second  floor  of  the  theatre,  looking 
down  upon  the  stage,  and  on  its  right  as  the  spectator  enters 
iho  building.  A  narrow  passage-way  from  the  front  behind 
the  dress-circle  leads  to  a  door,  which  opens  inwardly  into 
an  entry  about  eigiit  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide ;  from 
whidi,  at  its  farther  end,  another  door  opens  directly  into 
the  box.  The  President,  passing  through  these  doors,  seat- 
ed himself  in  a  high-backed  rocking-chair,  placed  for  him 
at  the  corner  of  the  box  nearest  the  audience,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln sitting  next  to  him  on  his  right.  Miss  Harris  sitting 
next,  in  tiie  corner  of  the  box  farthest  from  the  audience, 
and  Major  Rathbone  sitting  on  a  sofa  just  behind  Miss 
Harris.  The  box  was  a  double  one,  with  airont  of  about 
ten  feet  looking  upon  tlte  stage,  a  small  pillar  rising  from 
the  centre  of  the  railing  to  the  ceiling  above.  An  Amer- 
ican flag  had  been  hung  in  front,  in  honor  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent's  attendance.  The  door  which  entered  the  box  was 
directly  behind  the  President,  and  about  five  feet  from 
his  chair  ;  it  was  left  standing  open  during  the  evening. 

The  play  for  that  evening  was  the  ''American  Cousin.'" 
During  the  performance  the  attendant  of  the  Pi-esident 
came  out  fioni  the  box  and  sat  a  few  feet  from  the  outer 
door  leading  to  it.  At  about  nine  o'clock  a  man  came  to 
the  vicinity,  with  a  large  oiBcial  envelope  in  his  hand,  ad- 
dressed, as  is  believed,  to  General  Grant,  and  inquired 
for  the  President's  messenger,  to  whom  he  exhibited  the 
envelope,  and  of  whom  he  made  some  inquiry,  and  then 
went  away.  At  lifteen  minutes  after  ten,  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  an  actor  by  profession,  passed  along  the  passage 
behind  the  spectators  in  the  dress-circle,  siiowed  a  card 
to  tht'  President's  messenger,  and  stood  lor  two  or  three 
mi.iuU's  looiving  down  upon  the  stage  and  the  orchestra 
iK4u\v.  He  th(?n  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  President's 
box,  closeil  the  door  behind  him,  and  fastened  it  by  bra- 
cing a  short  plank  against  it  from  the  wall,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  opened  from  the  outside.     He  then  drew  a  small 
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him,  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  among  the  rebel  sym- 
pathizers of  Lower  Maryland. 

The  discharge  of  the  pistol  had  not  apprised  the  au- 
dience of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction.  By  many 
it  was  supposed  to  be  an  incident  of  the  play,  and  it  was 
not  until  Booth  had  leaped  from  the  box  and  crossed  the 
stage,  that  there  was  any  general  suspicion  of  what  had 
taken  place.  Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart,  who  was  seated  in  the 
orchestra  stalls,  leaped  upon  the  stage  and  pursued  the 
flying  assassin,  but  he  reached  the  stage- door  only  in 
time  to  see  him  riding  off  on  the  horse  he  had  mounted. 
Major  Rath  bone,  seeing  that  the  President  was  uncon- 
scious, started  for  assistance  through  the  door  which 
Booth  had  barred.  Miss  Laura  Keane,  the  leading  ac- 
tress in  the  play,  came  upon  the  stage,  entered  the 
box,  and  calling  on  all  in  the  house  to  keep  quiet, 
bathed  the  head  of  the  unconscious  victim,  and  required 
the  crowd  to  fall  back  and  give  liim  air.  The  house  was 
si)eedily  in  confusion — the  lights  were  turned  off,  and 
the  multitude  dispersed.  Several  surgeons  soon  came 
forward  and  made  an  examination  of  the  President's  per- 
son, and  as  soon  as  the  wound  was  discovered,  he  was 
removed  from  the  theatre  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Tenth  Street,  where,  in  a  small 
room  on  the  first  floor,  he  was  laid  diagonally  across  a 
large  bed.  He  was  at  once  divested  of  his  clothing  ;  the 
surgeons  in  attendance,  Surgeon-General  Barnes  presi- 
ding, examined  the  wound,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that 
he  could  not  possibly  survive  many  hours.  The  ball 
had  entered  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  left 
ear,  and  three  inches  from  it.  Its  course  was  obliquely 
forward,  traversing  the  brain,  and  lodging  just  behind 
the  right  eye.  Tlie  President  was  at  once  surrounded  by 
the  prominent  ofBcers  of  the  Government.  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
overcome  with  emotion,  was  led  from  the  theatre  to  the 
house  where  her  husband  lay.  Secretary  McCuUough, 
Attorney-General  Speed,  Secretaiy  Welles,  Senator  Sum- 
ner, and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  remained  in  the 
room  through  the  night.  When  first  brought  into  the  house 
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the  President's  breathing  was  regular,  but  difficult.  This 
continued  throughout  the  night,  he  giving,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions,  no  indications  of  suflTering,  and  remain- 
ing, with  closed  eyes,  perfectly  unconscious.  At  about 
seven  in  the  morning  his  breathing  became  more  difficult, 
and  was  interrupted  at  intervals  sometimes  for  so  long  a 
time  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  At  twenty-two 
minutes  past  seven  he  ceased  breathing,  and  thus  expired. 
There  was  no  convulsive  action,  no  rattling  in  the  throat, 
no  appearance  of  suffijring  of  any  kind — none  of  the 
symptoms  wliich  ordinarily  attend  dissolution  and  add 
to  its  terrors.  From  the  instant  he  was  struck  by  the 
ball  of  the  assassin,  he  had  not  given  the  slightest  indica- 
tion that  he  was  conscious  of  any  thing  that  occurred 
around  him. 

The  news  that  the  President  had  been  shot  spread  at 
once  through  the  town,  and  was  instantly  followed  by 
tidings  of  a  murderous  assault,  still  more  terrible  in  its 
details,  upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  accident  by  which  Mr.  Seward  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage,  and  seriously  injured.  His  right  arm 
was  broken  above  the  elbow,  his  jaw  was  fractured,  and 
his  whole  system  seriously  shattered.  For  nearly  a  fort- 
night he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  unable  to  swallow 
any  thing  but  liquids,  and  reduced,  by  pain  and  this 
enforced  abstinence,  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  His 
room  was  on  the  third  floor  of  his  residence  in  Madison 
Place,  fronting  on  President  Square,  and  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay  stood  opposite  the  door  by  which  the  room  was 
entered,  and  about  ten  feet  from  it.  At  a  few  minutes 
past  ten — within  five  minutes  of  the  time  when  the  Pres- 
ident was  shot — a  man,  proved  afterwards  to  be  Lewis 
Payne  Powell,  generally  known  as  Payne,  rang  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Seward's  residence,  and  said  to  the  colored 
lad  who  opened  it  tliat  he  had  some  medicines  prescribed 
for  Mr.  Seward  by  Dr.  Verdi,  his  femily  physician, 
which  he  must  deliver  in  person.  The  lad  said  that 
no  one  could  go  up  to  Mr.  Seward's  room;  but  Payne 
pushed   Mm   aside   and   rushed   up   stairs.      He   had 
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reached  the  third  floor,   and  was  about  to  enter  Mr. 
Seward's  room,  when  he  was  confronted  by  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Seward,  the  Secretary's  son,  to  whom  he  made  the 
same  statement  of  his  errand.     He  was  refused  admis- 
sion, when  he  drew  a  pistol  and  snapped  it  at  Frederick 
without  effect ;  he  then  struck  him  with  it  npon  the  head 
twice,  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  pistol  and  prostrate 
his  victim,  fracturing  his  skull.     Hearing  the  noise.  Miss 
Fannie  Seward,  who  was  in  her  father^ s  room,  opened  the 
door,  into  which  Payne  instantly  rushed,  and,  drawing  a 
bowie-knife,  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  made  three 
powerful  stabs  at  the  throat  of  Mr.  Seward,  w^ho  had 
raised  liimself  up  at  the  first  alarm,  and  who  instantly 
divined  the  real  nature  and  intention  of  the  assault. 
Each  blow  inflicted  a  terrible  wound,  but,  before  the 
assassin  could  deal  another,  he  was  seized  around  the 
body  by  an  invalid  soldier  named  Robinson,  who  was  in 
attendance  as  nurse,  and  who  strove  to  drag  the  murderer 
ft-om  his  victim.      Payne  at  once  struck  at  Robinson 
and  inflicted  upon    him    several    serious  wounds,   but 
did  not  succeed    in    freeing    himself   from    his   grasp. 
Mr.    Seward,    the  instant  his  murderer's  attention  was 
withdrawn  from  him,  tlirew  himself  off  the  bed  at  the 
fartlKT  tside ;   and  Payne,    finding   that  his  victim  was 
thus  beyond   his    reach,    broke  away  from   Robinson, 
and  ruslied  to  the  door.     The  colored  lad  in  the  lower 
hall  had  run  into  the  street  for  help,  and  Miss  Fannie 
Seward  shouted  ''  MurdtT !"  from  the  upper  window.     The 
assassin,  on  reaching  the  upper  hall,  met  Major  Augustus 
Seward,  another  son  of  the  Secretary,  whom  he  struck 
with    his    dagger,    and   on  the   stairs  encountered  Mr. 
Hansell,    one  of   the   Secretiiry's  attendants,    whom   he 
stabbed  in  the  back.     Forcing  his  way  through  all  these 
obstacles,  he  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  finding,  to  his 
surprise,  no  one  there  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  passed 
out  at  the  front  door,  mounted  a  horse  he  had  left  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  house,  and  rode  leisurely  away. 

When  the  news  of  this  appalling  tragedy  spread  through 
the  city,  it  carried  consternation  to  every  heart     Tread- 
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ing  close  on  the  heels  of  the  President's  murder — perpe- 
trated, indeed,  at  the  same  instant — it  was  instinctively 
felt  to  be  the  work  of  a  conspiracy,  secret,  remorseless, 
and  terrible.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  had 
left  Mr.  Seward's  bedside  not  twenty  minutes  before 
the  assault,  and  was  in  his  private  chamber,  prepar- 
ing to  retire,  when  a  messenger  brought  tidings  of  the 
tragedy,  and  summoned  his  instant  attendance.  On  his 
way  to  Mr.  Seward's  house,  Mr.  Stanton  heard  of  the 
simultaneous  murder  of  the  President,  and  instantly  felt 
that  the  Government  was  enveloped  in  the  meshes  of  a 
conspiracy,  whose  agents  were  unknown,  and  which  was 
all  the  more  terrible  for  the  darkness  and  mystery  in 
which  it  moved.  Orders  were  instantly  given  to  close  all 
drinking-shops  and  all  places  of  public  resort  in  the  city, 
guards  were  stationed  at  every  point,  and  all  possible 
precautions  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  other  prominent  Government  officials.  A  vague 
terror  brooded  over  the  population  of  the  town.  Men 
whispered  to  each  other  as  they  met,  in  the  gloom  of 
midnight,  and  the  deeper  gloom  of  the  shadowy  crime 
which  surrounded  them.  Presently,  passionate  indigna- 
tion replaced  this  paralysis  of  the  public  heart,  and,  but 
for  the  precautions  adopted  on  the  instant  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  public  vengeance  would  have  been  wreaked 
upon  the  rebels  confined  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  All 
these  feelings,  however,  gradually  subsided,  and  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety  for  the  life  of  the 
President.  Crowds  of  people  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  house  where  the  dying  martyr  lay,  eager  for 
tidings  of  his  condition,  throughout  the  night ;  and  when, 
early  in  the  morning,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  dead, 
a  feeling  of  solemn -awe  filled  every  heart,  and  sat,  a 
brooding  grief,  upon  every  face. 

And  so  it  was  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  In  every  State,  in  every  town,  in  every 
household,  there  was  a  dull  and  bitter  agony,  as  the 
telegraph  bore  tidings  of  the  awful  deed.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  Union,  the  public  heart,  bounding  with 
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e:s:ultation  at  the  triumphant  close  of  the  great  war,  and 
ready  to  celebrate  with  a  mighty  joy  the  return  of  peace, 
stood  still  with  a  sacred  terror,  as  it  was  smitten  by  the 
terrible  tidings  from  the  capital  of  the  Nation.  In  the 
great  cities  of  the  land  all  business  instantly  stopped — no 
man  had  the  heart  to  think  of  gain — flags  drooped  half- 
mast  from  every  winged  messenger  of  the  sea,  from  every 
church  spire,  from  every  tree  of  liberty,  and  from  every 
public  building.  Masses  of  the  people  came  together  by 
a  spontaneous  impulse,  to  look  in  each  other's  faces,  as 
if  they  could  read  there  some  hint  of  the  meaning  of  these 
dreadful  deeds — some  omen  of  the  country's  fate.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  drawn  by  a  common  feeling, 
crowded  around  every  place  of  public  resort,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  whatever  any  public  speaker  chose  to  say. 
Wall  Street,  in  New  York,  was  thronged  by  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  men,  to  whom  eminent  public  officials  addressed 
words  of  sympathy  and  of  hope.  Grradually  as  the  day 
wore  on,  emblems  of  mourning  were  hung  from  the  win- 
dows of  every  house  throughout  the  town,  and  before  the 
sun  had  set  every  city,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  to  which  tidings  of  the  great  calamity  h^d 
been  borne  by  the  telegraph,  was  enshrouded  in  the 
shadow  of  the  national  grief.  On  the  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday,  every  pulpit  resounded  with  eloquent  eulogies 
of  the  murdered  President,  and  with  such  comments  on 
his  death  as  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence  alone  could 
prompt.  The  whole  country  was  plunged  into  profound 
grief— and  none  deplored  the  crime  which  had  deprived 
the  Nation  of  its  head  with  more  sincerity  than  those  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  rebellion,  and  who 
had  just  begun  to  appreciate  those  merciful  and  forgiving 
elements  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  ch«aracter,  whose  exercise  they 
themselves  would  need  so  soon. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  the  body  of  the  President 
was  removed  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  embalmed,  and 
placed  in  the  Green  Room,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
8uita,ble  emblems  of  mourning  for  its  reception.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  room  stood  the  grand  catafalque,  four 
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feet  high,  upon  which  rested  the  mahogany  coffin,  cov- 
ered with  flowers — the  last  sad  oflTerings  of  affection — in 
which  the  body  was  placed  for  its  final  rest.  The  funeral 
services  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  19th,  and  were 
held  in  the  East  Room.  They  were  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  department  of  the  Government,  and 
were  exceedingly  impressive  and  touching.  The  guard 
of  honor,  which  had  watched  over  the  remains  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  still  maintained  its  place,  with  Major- 
General  Hunter  at  its  head.  Nearest  the  coffin  sat  the 
relatives  of  the  President — ^his  children  and  his  wife's 
connections — his  widow  being  too  utterly  prostrated  by 
her  grief  to  leave  her  room.  Deputations  from  different 
sections  of  the  country, — Governors  of  States,  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, — the  Heads 
of  the  several  Executive  Departments,  with  their  assist- 
ants and  clerks,  the  diplomatic  corps  and  their  attacTies^ 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  the  local  Courts,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions — 
these  and  many  others,  whom  respect  for  the  departed 
President  had  brought  to  his  funeral,  entered  the  room 
and  took  tlie  places  assigned  them.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  become,  in  consequence  of 
this  murder.  President  of  the  United  States,  came  for- 
ward, followed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except 
Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  who  lay  unconscious  of 
the  fate  of  his  beloved  and  revered  chief,  himself  the 
prostrate  victim  of  the  same  daring  and  remorseless  crime. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington, 
read  the  Episcopal  Service  for  the  Dead  ;  a  fervent 
prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  a  funeral  discourse  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  pastor  of  th^  new  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  Avenue,  which  the  President  and 
his  family  were  in  the  habit  of  attending.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sermon,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Rev. 
Dr.  Gray,  made  a  prayer,  and  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  closed.  The  body  of  the  President  was  then  re- 
moved and  placed  upon  the  lofty  hearse,  surmounted  by 
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a  canopy,  and  covered  with  black  velvet,  whicli  stood  in 
front  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 

At  two  o'clock  the  grand  procession  started.  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  was  completely  cleared,  from  the  Executive 
Mansion  to  the  Capitol.  Every  window  along  its  whole 
length — ^all  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses — the  sidewalks,  and 
every  accessible  spot  along  the  route,  were  crowded  with 
a  living  throng,  awaiting  in  sad  and  oppressive  silence 
the  approach  of  the  funeral-car.  The  soft,  sad  strains  of 
funereal  music  soon  broke  the  stillness  of  the  summer  air, 
and  marshalled  the  grand  military  cortege  which  led  the 
way.  Then  came  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six  gray  horses, 
draped  in  black,  and  preceded  by  twenty  pall-bearers, 
seh^cted  from  both  Houses  of  Congress,  from  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  from  civil  life,  and  followed  by  a  great 
throng  of  the  most  eminent  officers  of  the  Government^ 
and  of  deputations  from  ^very  State  and  section  of  the 
country,  and  from  benevolent,  industrial,  and  political 
societies  throughout  the  land.  Filling  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  through  its  whole  extent,  this  great  procession — 
marshalled  with  military  precision,  and  marching  to  the 
cadence  of  slow  music  from  many  bands — escorted,  with 
becoming  pomp,  the  remains  of  the  martyred  President 
to  the  National  Capitol,  which  rose  in  white  grandeur, 
clad,  from  ])asenient  to  the  summit  of  its  lordly  dome,  with 
garments  of  woe,  to  receive  the  precious  gift.  The  whole 
vast  building  was  draped  in  black.  All  the  pillars  were 
entwined  with  crape, — from  all  the  windows  hung  em- 
blems of  mourning,  and  a  black  canopy  surmounted  the 
Eiistern  door,  by  which  the  great  concourse  was  to  enter. 
Minute-guns  from  all  the  forts  around  the  city  thundered 
forth  th(Mr  sad  salutations, — the  bells  from  every  tower 
and  spin*  rang  out  in  muffled  tones  their  chronicle  of  the 
stately  march.  At  a  little  after  three  o'clock  the  military 
cortege,  which  led  the  procession,  entered  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  Eastern  entrance.  Filing  past  in  proper 
order,  the  infantry,  wheeling,  fticed  the  Capitol, — ^the  artil- 
lery took  position  on  the  hill  opposite  the  entrance, — the 
cavaby  remained  in  the  street,  and  a  great  throng  of 
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spectators  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  grand  display.  As 
the  funeral-car  approached,  all  the  military  bands  burst 
into  a  solemn  requiem, — ^the  artillery  thundered  out  their 
stormy  greeting, — the  vast  crowd,  as  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, uncovered, — ^and  as  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  in  deep  and 
'^impressive  tones,  recited  the  grand  sentences  in  which  the 
Church  signalizes  the  departure  of  her  dead,  the  body  of 
President  Lincoln  was  borne  into  the  rotunda  and  placed 
upon  the  lofty  catafalque  prepared  for  its  reception.  As 
the  recitation  closed.  President  Johnson  entered  the  hall, 
followed  by  several  Senators.  Captain  Robert  Lincoln 
and  the  family  relatives  came  forward.  The  President's 
body-guard  formed  in  double  column  near  the  body. 
Dr.  Gurley  made  a  closing  prayer  and  pronounced  the 
benediction.  All  then  left  the  Rotunda :  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  all  the  doors.  General  Augur  and  his  staff  took 
charge  of  the  remains,  and  with  drawn  swords  the  officers 
detailed  for  the  service  mounted  guard  over  them.  As 
night  came  on,  the  jets  of  gas  concealed  in  the  height  of 
the  dome  were  lighted  up,  and  cast  their  softened  glare 
upon  the  vigil  that  was  kept  below. 

The  body  of  the  President  remained  in  the  Rotunda, 
exposed  to  public  view,  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  and 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night  of  the  succeeding  day.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  visited  the  Capital  to  take  a  last 
look  at  his  features,  and  among  them  were  many  wound- 
ed soldiers,  hobbling  from  the  hospitals,  to  gaze  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  face  of  the  late  Commaiider-in-Chief. 
A  guard  of  honor  remained  during  the  night,  and  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  and  many 
members  of  Congress,  paid  their  final  visit  to  the  remains. 
The  coffin  was  then  prepared  for  removal,  and  closed. 

It  had  been  decided  to  transfer  the  President's  remains 
to  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  place  of  his  residence,  for 
final  interment ;  and  the  original  purpose  had  been  to 
make  the  transit  as  rapidly  as  was  convenient,  and  with- 
out exposure  of  the  body  to  public  view.  But  this  de- 
sign could  not  be  carried  out.    From  every  city  and  town 
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along  the  extended  route  came  up  a  cry  of  the  people  to 
be  allowed  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  great  martyr  to 
their  principles  and  their  national  life.  This  demand 
was  conceded,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  special 
funeral  train  over  all  the  roads.  A  car  was  fitted  up  with 
great  taste  and  elegance,  for  the  reception  of  the  remains. 
The  whole  car  was  draped  in  black,  the  mourning  on  the 
outside  being  festooned  in  double  rows  above  and  below 
the  windows.  At  seven  o'clock,  after  a  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  the  coffin  containing  the  remains 'was 
removed  from  the  Rotunda,  and  escorted  to  the  railroad 
d6p6t,  without  music,  by  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps,  and  followed  by  Lieutenant-Greneral 
Grant,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  distinguished 
personages.  At  the  d6p6t  it  was  received  by  President 
Johnson  and  others,  and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  car  de- 
signed for  its  reception.  A  guard  of  twenty-one  first  ser- 
geants of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  had  been  detailed  to 
accompany  the  train  ;  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend,  entered  the  cars,  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  after  another  prayer  by  Dr.  Gurley,  the  train, 
embracing  seven  carriages,  all  in  mourning,  and  drawn 
by  a  locomotive  also  draped  with  black,  slowly  moved, 
amid  a  vast  crowd  of  silent  and  sad  spectators,  out  of  the 
depot  towards  Baltimore.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Department,  a  schedule  of  times  of  arrival  at  and 
departure  from  every  place  along  the  route,  for  the 
whole  distance,  had  been  marked  out  with  great  preci- 
sion, and  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  rate  of  speed  was 
restricted,  a  pilot  engine  was  sent  in  advance  to  observe 
the  road,  and  every  possible  precaution  was  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents.  As  the  train  moved  out  of 
the  d6p6t,  the  great  multitude  reverently  uncovered  their 
heads,  and  stood  fixed  in  their  grief  some  moments  after 
it  had  passed  away. 

The  passage  of  this  great  funeral  procession,  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  through  the  largest  and 
most  populous  States  and  towns  of  the  Union,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  spectacles  ever  seen  on  the  fac<^ 
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of  the  earth.  At  every  point,  for  all  that  great  dis- 
tance, vast  gatherings  of  the  people  assembled  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  passing  train ;  and  at  every  place  where 
it  stopped,  and  the  remains  were  exposed  to  view,  great 
crowds,  such  as  no  other  occasion  had  ever  brought  to- 
gether before,  came  to  look  upon  the  features  of  their 
murdered  chief.  The  great  cities  poured  forth  their 
population  in  uncounted  masses.  In  town  and  country 
every  house  was  hung  with  mourning — ^flags  drooped  at 
half-mast,  and  inscriptions,  filled  with  touching  expres- 
sions of  the  nation's  sorrow,  or  glowing  with  eulogy  of 
the  departed  leader,  greeted  the  eye,  and  renewed  the  sor- 
row, of  the  spectator  everywhere. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  train  entered  the  d6p6t  at  Baltimore, 
where,  in  spite  of  inclement  weather,  it  was  met  by  an 
immense  procession  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  people  : — 
the  coffin  was  borne  through  the  vast  crowd,  who  stood 
with  uncovered  heads,  to  the  funeral-car,  elegantly 
draped,  and  its  sides  composed  of  plate-glass,  which 
awaited  its  reception  in  Camden  Street.  A  large  and  im- 
posing military  display,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  H.  H.  Lockwood,  escorted  the  remains  to  the 
Exchange,  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them,  and 
where  they  were  placed  upon  a  raised  dais,  covered  by 
a  canopy  of  black  and  strewn  with  rare  and  choice 
flowers,  as  a  fit  resting-place  for  the  illustrious  dead.  An 
immense  crowd  surrounded  the  building,  only  a  small 
portion  of  whom  could  possibly  gain  admittance  to  look 
upon  the  corpse.  At  half-past  two  the  coffin  was  closed, 
and  removed,  a  large  procession  following  it  to  the  d6p6t 
of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company,  from  which 
the  funeral  train  departed  at  three  for  Harrisburg,  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Governor  of  that  State  being 
one  of  the  attendant  mourners. 

Arriving  at  Harrisburg  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  streets  were  thronged,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  rain,  with 
great  crowds  of  people,  who  followed  the  remains  to 
the  Capitol,  where  the  body  lay  in  state,  upon  a  catafalque 
surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  flowering  almonds.     It  was 
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exposed  to  public  view  from  nine  o'clock  to  midnight, 
when  the  coffin  was  closed  until  seven  in  the  morning. 
It  was  then  again  opened,  and  thousands  of  citizens 
passed  in  to  view  the  body.  At  nine  o'clock,  amid  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  a  long  column  of  soldiers  entered  the 
hall  for  the  same  purpose.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  coffin 
was  replaced  upon  the  funeral-car,  and  the  train  de- 
parted. 

All  along  the  route,  in  the  villages,  and  along  the  road- 
side in  the  country  districts,  the  people  gathered  in  large 
numbers,  merely  to  view  the  passing  train.  At  Lan- 
caster, not  less  than  twenty  thousand  were  thus  assem- 
bled. On  either  side  of  the  road  stood  benevolent,  reli- 
gious, and  working  associations,  dressed  in  mourning, 
standing  in  long  lines,  and  reverently  uncovering  their 
heads  as  the  funeral-car  passed  by.  As  the  train  ap- 
proached Philadelphia,  these  demonstrations  of  respect 
increased.  Private  residences  were  draped  in  mourning, 
and  flags  drooped  from  every  eminence.  At  half-past 
four  the  train  reached  the  d6p6t  in  Broad  Street,  and  at 
six  the  majestic  procession,  formed  to  escort  the  remains 
to  Independence  Hall,  commenced  its  march  through 
streets  densely  filled  with  people  who  had  gathered  from 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  at  half-past 
nine,  before  the  rear  of  the  procession  had  left  the  d6p6t, 
the  body  of  the  President  was  deposited  in  the  hall, 
which  first  echoed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
which  was  now  prepared,  with  exquisite  tast^,  to  receive 
to  its  sanctuary  the  great  martyr  of  the  Liberty  which  was 
then  proclaimed.  In  the  morning  the  doors  were  opened 
for  the  public,  and  before  daylight  lines  were  formed, 
extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  at  least 
three  miles,  of  persons  awaiting  their  chance  to  see  the 
corpse.  This  continued  all  through  the  day,  and  deep 
into  the  succeeding  night.  Scenes  the  most  touching  and 
impressive  marked  this  farewell  visit.  The  wounded 
soldiers  limping  in  to  look  at  their  late  commander — 
negroes,  old  and  young,  flocking  in  to  see  hiiri  whom 
they  deemed  the  great  deliverer  of  their  race — citizens  of 
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every  class,  of  every  political  party,  of  every  variety  of 
opinion  on  every  subject,  gathered  by  a  common  impulse 
of  love  and  pity,  to  look  upon  him  whom  God  had  made 
the  great  leader  of  the  nation  in  the  most  perilous  crisis 
of  its  fate. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April, 
the  funeral  train  took  its  departure  for  New  York.  March- 
ing in  solemn  state  through  the  crowds  of  people,  which 
seemed  to  line  the  track  all  along  the  route,  it  reached 
Jersey  City,  opposite  New  York,  and  passed  into  the 
spacious  depdt,  which  had  been  clad  in  mourning,  to  the 
music  of  a  funeral  dirge,  executed  by  a  choir  of  seventy 
singers,  and  under  the  roar  of  heavy  and  loud  artillery. 
The  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  car  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  ten  stalwart  veterans,  followed  by  a  proces- 
sion of  conspicuous  officials,  marching  to  the  music  of 
"  Hest  in  the  Chrave^^^  sung  by  the  choral  societies,  to  the 
hearse  prepared  for  its  reception.  Passing  then  to  the 
ferry-boat,  which  at  once  crossed  the  river,  the  hearse, 
drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  heavily  draped  in  black,  took 
its  place  in  the  procession,  headed  by  General  Dix  and 
other  officers,  escorted  by  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  the 
whole  cortege  moved,  through  densely-crowded  streets 
and  amidst  the  most  impressive  display  of  public  and  pri- 
vate griefi  to  the  City  Hall.  At  half-past  eleven  the  head 
of  the  procession  entered  the  Park,  and  while  cannon 
thundered  from  every  fort  in  and  around  the  harbor,  while 
church-bells  from  every  spire  pealed  out  the  nation's 
sorrow,  and  while  eight  hundred  choristers  chanted  the 
"  Chorus  of  the  Spirits^ '^  and  filled  the  charmed  air  with 
its  sadly  enchanting  melody,  the  coffin  was  borne  up  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall,  and  placed  under  the  dome,  draped, 
decorated,  and  dimly  lighted,  upon  the  plane  pre;)ared  for 
its  reception.  The  troops  then  retired ;  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  head  of  every  stairway  and  sentries  at  every 
door.  From  this  time  five  officers,  relieved  every  two 
hours,  keptimmediate  watch  over  the  body,  day  and  night. 
Soon  the  doors  were  opened,  and  entering,  one  by  one,  in 
proper  order,  the  citizens  of  the  great  metropolis  came  to 
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look  upon  the  illustrious  dead.  All  through  that  day  and 
the  succeeding  night  the  endless  stream  poured  in,  while 
outside  the  Park,  Broadway,  and  the  entire  area  of  Print- 
ing-House  Square,  reaching  up  Chatham  Street  and  East 
Broadway  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  a  vast  throng  of 
people  stood  silent  and  hopeless,  but  still  expectant^  of  a 
chance  to  enter  and  see  the  body  of  the  murdered  Presi- 
dent. Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons obtained  admission,  and  not  less  than  twice  that  num- 
ber had  waited  for  it  in  vain.  At  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve  on  the  25th,  the  doors  were  closed.  The  ap- 
pointed pall-bearers  took  their  place  beside  the  cofBn, 
wliich  at  one  o'clock  was  lifted  and  carried,  to  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  and  the  tap  of  the  drum,  out  through 
the  double  line  of  the  Seventh  Regiment^  and  placed 
upon  the  funeral-car.  Escorted  by  the  finest  mdlitaiy 
display  ever  seen  in  New  York,  and  followed  in  pro- 
cession by  great  numbers  of  her  citizens,  the  car  moved 
through  the  principal  streets,  in  view  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  to  the  d6p6t  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  at  the  corner  of  Tliirtieth  Street  and  Tenth 
Avenue.  When  the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the 
depot  the  column  halted  and  faced  to  the  west ;  and  as  the 
car  bearing  the  body  came  up,  the  solemn  strains  of  the 
military  bands  broke  forth,  the  troops  presented  arms, 
tlie  vast  crowd  kept  the  most  profound  and  impressive 
silence,  the  coffin,  with  due  ceremonies,  was  placed  upon 
the  railway-car,  and  at  four  o'clock,  to  the  sound  of  a 
funeral  dirge,  the  train  took  its  departure. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  note  in  detail  the  demon- 
strations and  observances  which  followed  the  President's 
remains  to  their  final  resting-place.  At  every  point  there 
was  substantially  the  same  spectacle.  Everywhere  the 
people  gathered  in  vast  numbers  to  greet  the  sad  procession. 
Everywhere  the  same  sorrow,  seeming  to  be  almost  the 
expression  of  a  personal  and  household  grief,  was  shown 
l)y  drooping  flags,  by  houses  draped  in  mourning,  by 
touching  inscriptions  and  memorials  of  the  nobleness,  the 
integrity,  the  i)urity  of  the  departed  chief 
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At  Albany  not  less  tlian  fifty  thousand  people  visited 
the  capitol  to  view  the  remains,  which  were  escorted  by 
an  imposing  procession  of  soldiers  and  civilians  to  the 
depot  of  the  Central  Railroad.  At  four  o'clock  on  th^ 
evening  of  the  26th  the  train  left  for  the  West.  At  Utica, 
at  Syracuse,  at  Rochester,  at  Buffalo,  and  at  every  vil- 
lage along  the  route,  crowds  of  people  were  assembled. 
At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the, 27th  the  train 
reached  Cleveland,  where  a  procession  was  formed,  reli- 
gious services  were  held,  and  the  remains  were  exposed  to 
public  view.  Similar  ceremonies  attended  the  arrival  at 
Columbus,  and  at  every  point  of  the  route,  through  Indi- 
ana, the  same  great  demonstrations  of  popular  interest  and 
sorrow  were  observed.  At  Chicago  the  most  extensive 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  re- 
mains. On  the  1st  of  May,  as  the  train  approached, 
minute-guns  and  the  tolling  of  bells  signalized  the  event 
The  great  multitude  stood  with  uncovered  heads  as  the 
coffin  was  borne,  between  the  open  ranks  of  the  military, 
under  the  magnificent  Gothic  arch,  which  had  been  erect- 
ed across  Park  Place,  and  placed  upon  the  funeral-car. 
Thence  it  was  escorted,  by  thousands  of  those  who  in  life 
had  known  Mr.  Lincoln  best,  marching  in  procession,  to 
the  Court-House,  where  the  remains  lay  in  state,  and  were 
exposed,  to  public  view.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
fiocked  from  the  surrounding  country  to  look  upon  them. 
Fresh  flowers,  the  sweet  offerings  of  woman's  love,  from 
time  to  time  were  strewn  upon  the  coffin.  Sad  strains  of 
music  gave  voice  to  the  public  woe.  Addresses  were 
made,  eulogies  pronounced,  and  in  every  way  and  by 
every  form  the  great  city  of  his  own  State  sought  to  tell 
the  world  how  much  she  loved  and  revered  the  memory 
of  her  illustrious  son. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  President's  remains  reached 
Springfield,  which,  for  so  many  of  his  active  years  and 
before  the  nation  claimed  him,  had  been  his  home.  They 
were  escorted  to  the  State  HoUse,  borne  into  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  had  been  appropri- 
ately decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  placed  upon  a  cata- 
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falque  prepared  for  its  reception.  All  day  and  all  night 
long  the  streets  of  that  quiet  town  resounded  with  the 
footsteps  of  the  thousands  who  came  to  look  upon  the 
porpse  of  him  they  loved  as  a  neighbor  and  friend,  and 
whom  they  now  revered  as  foremost  among  the  mighty 
martyrs  of  the  eartli.  In  the  morning  minute-guns  were 
fired — and,  as  a  choir  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices 
sang  '^  Peace^  Jtroubled  sovl^^^  at  ten  o'clock  the  coffin 
was  closed  forever.  The  remains  were  then  placed  in  the 
hearse,  the  procession  moved,  under  command  of  Migor- 
Gteneral  Hooker,  to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  and  there, 
while  the  choir  sang  "  Unveil  thy  hosorn^  faithful  tomb^^ 
the  sepulchre  received  to  its  final  rest  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Religious  exercises  were  then 
held.  Bishop  Simpson  pronouncing  an  eloquent  and 
appropriate  funeral  oration,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Qurley,  of 
Washington,  making  a  closing  prayer. 


Thus  closed  the  life  and  public  services  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  the  condition  of  the  country  daring  his 
Administration  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
American  history,  so  did  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
give  him  a  sad  and  terrible  isolation.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  assassination  had  sought  to  aid,  or  avenge,  a 
political  cause  in  the  United  States,  and  nothing  but  the 
terrible  fever  of  civil  war  could  have  engendered  a  crime 
so  abhorrent  to  the  American  character  and  the  genius  of 
republican  institutions.  The  investigation  which  the 
Government  at  once  set  on  foot,  and  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  proved  that  the  abduction  and  assassination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  the  topic  of  speculative  conver- 
sation, in  various  portions  of  the  rebel  States,  for  some 
months  previous  to  its  execution.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  deed  was  done  by  direct  procurement 
of  the  rebel  authorities,  though  it  was  made  more  than 
probable  that  the  agents  whom  they  kept  in  Canada,  and 
supplied  with  large  sums  of  money,  for  what  they  styled 
"detached  service" — meaning  by  that  phrase  enterprises 
of  robbery,  murder,  and  arson,  over  which  they  vainly 
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menacing  his  captors  with  fire-arms,  was  shot  by  a  ser- 
geant of  the  troop,  named  Corbett.  Several  persons, 
implicated  more  or  less  directly  in  the  plot,  were  after- 
wards apprehended,  and  tried  before  a  military  commis- 
sion in  the  City  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Surratt,  Harold,  a 
man  named  Atzerott,  .who  was  to  have  killed  Vice-Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  Payne,  the  assailant  of  Secretary 
Seward,  were  executed  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  several 
others  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  or  a  term 
of  years,  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy.  As  these 
events  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scoi)e  of  this  work  to 
narrate  them  in  greater  detail. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  horrid  crime 
aroused  the  most  intense  indignation  throughout  the 
country.  No  man,  in  either  section,  ventured  to  become 
its  apologist;  and  public  sentiment,  overlooking  every 
thing  that  was  irregular  and  inconclusive  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  military  commission  by  whose  sentence  the 
parties  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder  were  con- 
victed and  hung,  applauded  the  execution,  and  gave  it 
the  sanction  of  a  general  and  emphatic  approval. 

The  murder  of  the  President  gave  still  another  evidence 
of  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  capacity  of  our 
people  to  meet  any  possible  emergency  in  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs.  It  occasioned  not  the  slightest  pause  in  the 
stately  march  of  the  Government.  The  Constitution  had 
provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  President's  death,  the 
functions  of  his  office  should  devolve  upon  the  Vice- 
President.  Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  President  Lincoln's  decease,  Andrew  Johnson  took 
the  oath  of  office,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered,  nor  a  hand  lifted,  against  his  accession ;  and 
thus,  with  the  silent  and  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  a  crisis  was  passed  which,  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  times,  would  have  shaken  govern- 
ments to  their  foundation ;  and  the  world  saw  with  as- 
tonishment and  admiration,  that,  in  wax-  as  in  peace,  in 
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the  most  trying  crises  of  a  nation's  fate  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  public  affairs,  a  Government  "of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  was  the  strongest  and  the 
safest  the  world  had  ever  known. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to  deal  in 
eulogy  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  Administration.  Its 
purpose  will  have  been  attained  if  it  places  his  acts  and 
words  in  such  a  form,  that  those  who  read  them  may 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  policy 
he  pursued.  It  was  his  destiny  to  guide  the  nation 
through  the  stormiest  period  of  its  existence.  No  one  of 
his  predecessors,  not  even  Washington,  encountered  diflS- 
culties  of  equal  magnitude,  or  was  called  to  perform 
duties  of  equal  responsibility.  He  was  first  elected  by  a 
minority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  his  election  was  re- 
garded by  a  majority  of  the  people  as  the  immediate  occa- 
sion, if  not  the  cause,  of  civil  war ;  yet  upon  him  de- 
volved the  necessity  of  carrying  on  that  war,  and  of  com- 
bining and  wielding  the  energies  of  the  nation  for  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  The  task,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  head  of  any  nation  ; — the  success  by 
which  it  was  crowned  vindicates  triumphantly  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed. 

From  the  outset,  Mr.  Lincoln's  reliance  was  upon  the 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  Bte  had  no  overween- 
ing estimate  of  his  own  sagacity  ;  he  was  quite  sensible 
of  his  lack  of  that  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
which  experience  of  both  alone  can  give ;  but  he  had 
faith  in  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  principles  of 
Republican  government,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  and  in  that  intuitive  sagacity  of 
a  great  community  which  always  transcends  the  most 
cunning  devices  of  individual  men,  and,  in  a  great  and 
perilous  crisis,  more  nearly  resembles  inspiration  than  the 
mere  deductions  of  the  human  intellect.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  his  Administration,  President  Lincoln  cast  himself, 
without  reserve  and  without  fear,  upon  this  reliance.  It 
has  been  urged  against  him  as  a  reproach  that  he  did  not 
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assume  to  lead  and  control  public  sentiment^  but  was 
cibntent  to  be  the  exponent  and  the  executor  of-  its 
will.  Possibly  an  opposite  course  might  have  succeeded, 
but  possibly,  also,  it  might  have  ended  in  disastrous  and 
fatal  failure.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  policy  which  he 
did  pursue  did  not  fail.  The  rebellion  did  not  succeed  ; 
the  authority  of  the  Government  was  not  overthrown ;  no 
new  government,  resting  on  slavery  as  its  comer-stone, 
has  been  established  upon  this  continent,  nor  has  any  for- 
eign nation  been  provoked  or  permitted  to  throw  its 
sword  into  the  scale  against  us.  On  the  contrary,  the 
policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  completely  and 
permanently  successful — and  that  £act  is  conclusive  as  to 
its  substantial  wisdom. 

In  one  respect  President  Lincoln  achieved  a  wonderful 
success.  He  maintained,  through  the  terrible  trials  of  his 
Administration,  a  reputation,  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  for  unsullied  int^rity  of  purpose  and  of  conduct, 
which  even  Washington  did  not  surpass,  and  which  no 
President  since  Washington  has  equalled.  He  had  com- 
mand of  an  army  greater  than  that  of  any  living  monarch ; 
he  wielded  authority  less  restricted  than  that  conferred 
by  any  other  constitutional  government;  he  disbursed 
sums  of  money  equal  to  the  exchequer  of  any  nation  in 
the  world  ;  yet  no  man,  of  any  party,  believes  him  in  any 
instance  to  have  aimed  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  to 
have  been  actuated  by  personal  ambition,  or  to  have  con- 
sulted any  other  interest  than  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  its  Republican  form  of  government. 
This  of  itself  is  a  success  which  may  well  challenge  uni- 
versal admiration,  for  it  is  one  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  all  other  forms  of  success.  No  man  whose 
public  integrity  was  open  to  suspicion,  no  matter  what 
might  have  been  his  abilities  or  his  experience,  could 
possibly  have  retained  enough  of  public  confidence  to 
carry  the  country  through  such  a  contest  as  that  from 
which  we  have  just  emerged.  No  President,  suspected 
of  seeking  his  own  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  his 
country's  liberties,  could  ever  have  received  such  enor- 
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mous  grants  of  power  as  were  essential  to  a  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  rebellion.  They  were 
lavishly  and  eagerly  conferred  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  because 
it  was  known  and  felt  everywhere  that  he  would  not 
abuse  them.  Faction  has  had  in  him  no  mark  for  its  as- 
saults. The  weapons  of  party  spirit  have  recoiled  harm- 
lessly from  the  shield  of  his  unspotted  character. 

It  was  this  unanimous  confidence  in  the  disinterested 
purity  of  his  character,  and  in  the  perfect  integrity  of  his 
public  purposes,  far  more  than  any  commanding  intellect- 
ual ability,  that  enabled  Washington  to  hold  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people  steadfast  for  seven 
years,  while  they  waged  the  unequal  war  required  to 
achieve  their  independence.  And  it  certainly  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  casual  coincidence  that  this  same  ele- 
ment, as  rare  in  experience  as  it  is  transcendent  in  impor- 
tance, should  have  characterized  the  President  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  the  country  through  our 
second  and  far  more  important  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Lincoln's  State  papers  without 
perceiving  in  them  a  most  remarkable  faculty  of  ''  putting 
things"  so  as  to  command  the  attention  and  assent  of  the 
common  people.  His  style  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
pression^ was  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  their  habitual 
modes  of  thinking  and  of  speaking.  His  intellect  was 
keen,  emphatically  logical  in  its  action,  and  capable  of 
the  closest  and  most  subtle  analysis ;  and  he  used  lan- 
guage for  the  sole  purpose  of  stating,  in  the  clearest  and 
simplest  possible  form,  the  precise  idea  he  wished  to 
convey.  He  had  no  pride  of  intellect — not  the  slightest 
desire  for  display — no  thought  or  purpose  but  that  of 
making  everybody  understand  precisely  what  he  be- 
lieved and  meant  to  utter.  And  while  this  habit  may 
sacrifice  the  graces  of  style,  it  gains  immeasurably  in 
practical  force  and  eftect.  It  gives  to  his  public  papers 
a  weight  and  influence  with  the  mass  of  the  people  which 
no  public  man  of  this  country  had  ever  before  attained. 
And  this  was  heightened  by  the  atmosphere  of  humor 
which  seemed  to  pervade  his  mind,  and  which  was  just  as 
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natural  to  it,  and  as  attractive  and  softening  a  portion  of 
it,  as  the  smoky  hues  of  Indian  summer  are  of  the  charm- 
ing season  to  which  they  belong.  His  nature  was  emi- 
nently genial,  and  he  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  cherish- 
ing an  envenomed  resentment  And  although  he  was 
easily  touched  by  whatever  was  painful,  the  elasticity  of 
his  temper  and  his  ready  sense  of  the  humorous  broke 
the  force  of  anxieties  and  responsibilities  under  which  a 
man  of  harder,  though  perhaps  a  higher,  nature,  would 
have  sunk  and  failed. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  to  deal,  in  carrying  on  the  war,  was  that  of 
slavery.  There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  could 
not  see  that  there  was  any  thing  pei-plexing  about  it^  or 
that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  moment's  hesitation  how  to 
treat  it.  One  was  made  up  of  those  who  regarded  the 
law  of  slavery  as  paramount  to  the  Constitution,  and  the 
rights  of  slavery  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  rights 
which  are  guaranteed  by  that  instrument ;  the  other,  of 
those  who  regarded  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  one 
thing  to  be  secured,  whatever  else  might  be  lost.  The 
former  denounced  Mr.  Lincoln  for  having  interfered  with 
slavery  in  any  way,  for  any  purpose,  or  at  any  time  ;  the 
latter  denounced  him,  with  equal  bitterness,  for  not  hav- 
ing swept  it  out  of  existence  the  moment  Fort  Sumter  was 
attacked.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  Mr.  Lincoln 
acted  upon  a  fixed  principle  of  his  own,  Avhich  he  applied 
to  the  practical  conduct  of  affairs  just  as  fast  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  required,  and  as  the  public  sentiment 
would  sustain  his  action.  His  policy  from  the  outset  was 
a  tentative  one — as,  indeed,  all  policies  of  government, 
to  be  successful,  must  always  be.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  the  first  endeavor  of  the  rebels  was  to 
secure  the  active  co-operation  of  all  the  slaveholding 
States.  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  action,  therefore,  was  to  with- 
hold as  many  of  those  States  from  joining  the  rebel  Con- 
federacy as  possible.  Every  one  can  see  now  that  this 
policy,  denounced  at  the  time  by  his  more  zealous  anti- 
slavery  supporters  as  temporizing  and  inadequate,  pre 
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vented  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
part  of  Virginia  from  throwing  their  weight  into  the  rebel 
scale ;  and,  although  it  is  very  easy  and  very  common  to 
undervalue  services  to  a  cause  after  its  triumph  seems 
secure,  there  are  few  who  will  tiot  concede  that  if  these 
States  had  been  driven  or  permitted  to  drift  into  the  rebel 
Confederacy,  a  successful  termination  of  the  war  would 
have  been  much  more  remote  and  much  more  doubtful 
than  it  proved  to  be.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  every  thing  in 
his  power,  consistent  with  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  to 
retain  the  Border  Slave  States  within  the  Union  ;  and  the 
degree  of  success  which  attended  his  eflforts  is  the  best 
proof  of  their  substantial  wisdom. 

His  treatment  of  the  slavery  question  itself  was  marked 
by  the  same  characteristic  features.  There  was  not  a  man 
living  in  whose  heart  the  conviction  that  slavery  was 
vyrong  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  his.  "  If  slavery 
is  not  wrong,"  said  he,  "then  nothing  is  wrong."  Nor 
was  there  one  more  anxious  to  use  every  just  and  lawful 
means,  consistent  with  the  national  welfare,  to  secure  its 
extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic.  But  in  every 
thing  he  did  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  every  other,  he 
aimed  at  practical  results,  not  the  indulgence  of  any 
theory.  He  used  no  power  over  slavery  until  the  emer- 
gency had  arisen  by  which  alone  its  exercise  under  the 
Constitution  could  be  vindicated ;  and  he  went  no  further 
and  no  faster  in  the  steps  which  he  took  for  its  destruc- 
tion, than  public  sentiment  would  warrant  and  sustain 
him  in  going.  He  wished  to  take  no  step  backward,  and 
therefore  was  doubly  cautious  in  his  advance.  His  pol- 
icy secured  the  final  abolition  of  slavery.  It  not  only 
decreed  that  result,  but  it  secured  it  in  such  a  way,  and 
by  such  successive  steps,  each  demanded  by  the  special 
exigency  of  its  own  occasion,  as  commanded  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  great  body  of  the  slaveholders  themselves. 
The  views  by  which  his  action  was  governed  are  stated 
with  characteristic  clearness  and  force  in  his  letter  of 
April  4,  1864,  to  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Kentucky,*  and  they 

*  See  Appendix. 
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must  commend  themselves  to  the  approval  of  all  candid 
minds. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  habit  of  telling 
stories,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  He  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  humorous  and  the  ludicrous,  and  rel- 
ished jokes  and  anecdotes  for  the  amusement  they  afford- 
ed him.  But  story-telling  was  with  him  rather  a  mode 
of  stating  and  illustrating  facts  and  opinions,  than  any 
thing  else.  There  is  a  great  difference  among  men  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  their  thoughts.  Some  are  rigidly 
exact,  and  give  every  thing  they  say  a  logical  form. 
Others  express  themselves  in  figures,  and  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  nature  or  history.  Mr.  Lincoln  often  gave 
clearness  and  force  to  his  ideas  by  pertinent  anecdotes 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  daily  Ufe.  Within  a  month 
after  his  first  accession  to  ofllce,  when  the  South  was 
threatening  civil  war,  and  armies  of  office-seekers  were 
besieging  him  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  he  said  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages  that  he  wished  he  could  get  time  to 
attend  to  the  Southern  question ;  he  thought  be  knew 
what  was  wanted,  and  believed  he  could  do  something 
towards  quieting  the  rising  discontent ;  but  the  office- 
seekers  demanded  all  his  time.  "lam,"  said  he,  ''like 
a  man  so  busy  in  letting  rooms  in  one  end  of  his  house, 
that  he  can' t  stop  to  put  out  the  fire  tliat  is  burning  the 
other."  Two  or  three  years  later,  when  the  people  had 
made  him  a  candidate  for  re-election,  the  same  friend 
spoke  to  him  of  a  member  of  his  cabinet  who  was  a  can- 
didate also.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  did  not  much  concern 
himself  about  that.  It  was  very  important  to  him  and 
the  country  that  the  department  over  which  his  rival 
presided  should  be  administered  with  vigor  and  energy, 
and  whatever  would  stimulate  the   Secretary   to   such 

action  would  do  good.     ''R ,"  said  he,   "you  were 

brought  up  on  a  farm,  were  you  not  ?  Then  you  know 
what  a  chin-Jly  is.  My  brother  and  I,"  he  added,  "were 
once  ploughing  corn  on  a  Kentucky  farm,  I  driving  the 
horse  and  he  holding  plough.  The  horse  was  lazy,  but 
on  one  occasion  rushed  across  the  field  so  that  I,  with  my 
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•  long  legs,  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  him.  On  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  furrow,  I  found  an  enormous  chin-jly 
fastened  upon  him,  and  knocked  him  off.  My  brother 
asked  me  what  I  did  that  for.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want 
the  old  horse  bitten  in  that  way.  'Why,'  said  my 
brother,  *  thdCs  all  that  made  him  go.^    Now,"  said  Mr. 

Lincoln,  "if  Mr. has  a  presidential  chin-fly  biting 

him,  Tm  not  going  to  knock  him  off,  if  it  will  only  make 
his  department  go^  These,  which  are  given  as  illustra- 
tions of  very  much  of  his  conversation,  were  certainly  per- 
tinent and  frank.  Oftentimes  he  would  resort  to  anec- 
dotes to  turn  the  current  of  conversation  from  some  topic 
which  he  did  not  wish  discussed,  greatly  to  the  disgust, 
not  unfrequently,  of  the  person  who  had  come  to  extract 
information  which  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  choose  to  impart. 
He  had  a  habit,  moreover,  in  canvassing  public  topics, 
of  eliciting,  by  questions  or  remarks  of  his  own,  the  views 
and  objections  of  opponents ;  and,  in  debate,  he  never 
failed  to  state  the  positions  of  his  antagonist  as  fairly,  and 
at  least  as  strongly,  as  his  opponent  could  state  them 
himself. 

An  impression  is  quite  common  that  great  men,  who 
make  their  mark  upon  the  progress  of  events  and  the 
world's  history,  do  it  by  impressing  their  own  opinions 
upon  nations  and  communities,  in  disregard  and  contempt 
of  their  i^ntiments  and  prejudices.  History  does  not  sus- 
tain this  view  of  the  case.  No  man  ever  moulded  the 
destiny  of  a  nation  except  by  making  the  sentiment  of 
that  nation  his  ally — by  working  with  it,  by  shaping  his 
measures  and  his  policy  to  its  successive  developments. 
But  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  issued,  Washington  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
England  that  the  idea  of  separation  from  Great  Britain 
was  not  entertained  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies.*  If  independence  had  then 
been  proclaimed,  it  would  not  have  been  supported  by 
public  sentiment ;  and  its  proclamation  would  have  ex- 
cited hostilities  and  promoted  divisions  which  might  have 

*  Letter  to  Captain  Mackensie,  October  9,  1774. 
46 
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proved  fatal  to  the  cause.  Time, — ^the  development  of 
events, — ^the  ripening  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  measure,  were  indispensable  as  preliminary  conditions 
of  its  success.  And  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  Wash- 
ington's  strength  was  the  patient  sagacity  with  which  he 
could  watch  and  wait  until  these  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
The  position  and  duty  of  President  Lincoln  in  regard  to 
slavery  were  very  similar.  If  he  had  taken  counsel  only 
of  his  own  abstract  opinions  and  sympathies,  and  had 
proclaimed  emancipation  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  or  had 
sanctioned  the  action  of  those  department  commanders 
who  assumed  to  do  it  themselves,  the  first  effect  would 
have  been  to  throw  all  the  Border  Slave  States  into  the 
bosom  of  the  slaveholding  Confederacy,  and  add  their 
formidable  force  to  the  armies  of  the  rebellion  ;  the  next 
result  would  have  been  to  arouse  the  political  opposition 
in  the  loyal  States  to  fresh  activity  by  giving  it  a  rally- 
i^g-cry ;  and  the  third  would  have  been  to  divide  the 
great  body  of  those  who  agreed  in  defending  the  Union, 
but  who  did  not  then  agree  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Candid  men,  who  pay  more  regard  to  facts  than 
to  theory,  and  who  can  estimate  with  fairness  the  results 
of  public  action,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the 
probable  result  of  these  combined  influences  would  have 
been  such  a  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  such  a  weakening  of  our  own,  as  might  h*ve  over- 
whelmed tlie  Administration,  and  given  the  rebellion  a 
final  and  a  fatal  victory.  By  awaiting  the  development 
of  public  sentiment,  President  Lincoln  secured  a  support 
absolutely  essential  to  success  ;  and  there  are  few  per- 
sons now,  whatever  may  be  their  private  opinions  on 
slavery,  who  will  not  concede  that  liis  measures  in  regard 
to  that  subject  were  adopted  with  sagacity,  and  prose- 
cuted with  a  patient  wisdom  which  crowned  them  with 
final  triumph. 

In  his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  in  the  tone 
and  tendency  of  his  mind  and  in  the  fibre  of  his  general 
character,  President  Lincoln  presented  more  elements  of 
originality  than  any  other  man  ever  connected  with  the 
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government  of  this  country.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  angu- 
lar and  ungraceful  in  his  motions,  careless  in  dress,  un- 
studied in  manner,  and  too  thoroughly  earnest  and  hearty, 
in  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  to  be  polished  and  polite. 
[But  there  was  a  native  grace,  the  out-growth  of  kindness 
of  heart,  which  never  failed  to  shine  through  all  his 
words  and  acts.  His  heart  was  as  tender  as  a  woman' s, — 
as  accessible  to  grief  and  gladness  as  a  child's, — yet 
strong  as  Hercules  to  bear  the  anxieties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  awful  burden  that  rested  on  it.  Little  inci- 
dents of  the  war, — instances  of  patient  suffering  in  devo- 
tion to  duty, — tales  of  distress  from  the  lips  of  women, 
never  failed  to  touch  the  innermost  chords  of  his  nature, 
and  to  awaken  that  sweet  sympathy  which  carries  with 
it,  to  those  who  suffer,  all  the  comfort  the  human  heart  can 
crave.  Those  who  have  heard  him,  as  many  have,  relate 
such  touching  episodes  of  the  war,  cannot  recall  without 
emotion  the  quivering  lip,  the  face  gnarled  and  writhing 
to  stifle  the  rising  sob,  and  the  patient,  loving  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  which  mirrored  the  tender  pity  of  his 
gentle  and  loving  nature.  He  seemed  a  stranger  to  the 
harsher  and  stormier  passions  of  man.  Easily  grieved,  he 
seemed  incapable  of  hate.  Nothing  could  be  truer  than 
his  declaration,  after  the  heated  political  contest  which 
secured  his  re-election,  that  he  had  "never  willingly 
planted  a  thorn  in  any  human  breast," — and  that  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  exult  over  any  human  being.  It  is 
first  among  the  marvels  of  a  marvellous  time,  that  to  such 
a  character,  so  womanly  in  all  its  traits,  should  have 
been  committed,  absolutely  and  with  almost  despotic 
power,  the  guidance  of  a  great  nation  through  a  bloody 
and  terrible  civil  war ;  and  the  success  which  crowned 
his  labors  proves  that,  in  dealing  with  great  communities, 
as  with  individuals,  it  is  not  the  stormiest  natures  that 
are  most  prevailing,  and  that  strength  of  principle  and  of 
purpose  often  accompanies  the  softest  emotions  of  the 
human  heart. 

Nothing  was  more  marked  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal 
demeanor  than  its  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  position. 
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.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  another  man 
who  would  not,  upon  a  sudden  transfer  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  private  life  in  a  country  town  to  the  dignities  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
assume  something  of  the  manner  and  tone  befitting  that 
position.  Mr.  Lincoln  never  seemed  to  be  aware  that  his 
place  or  his  business  were  essentially  diflTerent  from  those 
in  which  he  had  always  been  engaged.  He  brought  to 
every  question, — the  loftiest  and  most  imposing, — the 
same  patient  inquiry  into  detaUs,  the  same  eager  longing 
to  know  and  to  do  exactly  what  was  just  and  right,  and  the 
same  working-day,  plodding,  laborious  devotion,  which 
characterized  his  management  of  a  client's  case  at  his  law 
office  in  Springfield.  He  had  duties  to  perform  in  both 
places — ^in  the  one  case  to  his  country,  as  to  his  client 
in  the  other.  But  all  duties  were  alike  to  him.  All 
called  equally  upon  him  for  the  best  service  of  his  mind 
and  heart,  and  all  were  alike  performed  with  a  conscien- 
tious, single-hearted  devotion  that  knew  no  distinction, 
but  was  absolute  and  perfect  in  every  case. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  place  in  the  history  of  this  country  will 
be  fixed  quite  as  much  by  the  importance  of  the  events 
amidst  which  he  moved,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  results 
which  he  achieved,  as  by  liis  personal  characteristics. 
The  Chief  Magistrate  whose  administration  quelled  a  re- 
bellion of  eight  millions  of  people,  set  free  four  millions 
of  slaves,  and  vindicated  the  ability  of  the  people,  under 
all  contingencies,  to  maintain  the  Government  which  rests 
upon  their  will;  whose  wisdom  and  unspotted  integrity 
of  character  secured  his  re-election;  and  who,  finally, 
when  his  work  was  done,  found  his  reward  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom which  came  to  round  his  life  and  set  the  final 
seal  upon  his  renown,  will  fill  a  place  hitherto  unoccu- 
pied in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
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ANECDOTES  AND  REBONISCENCBS 


or 


PRESIDENT    LINCOLN. 


BT  FBANS  B.  OABPENTBR 


I  WBNT  to  Washington  the  last  week  in  February,  1 864,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  my  cherished  project  of  painting  the  scene 
commemorative  of  the  first  reading  in  cabinet  council  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  To  my  friends,  Samuel  Sinclair  and  F.  A.  Lane, 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  Honorable  Owen 
Lovejoy,  shall  I  ever  be  indebted  for  the  opening  up  of  the  way  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking.  Through  the 
latter  gentleman  arrangements  were  made  with  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  by  which  the  spacious  ^ State  dining-room"  of  the  Executiva 
Mansion  was  placed  at  my  disposal  for  a  studio,  in  order  that  I  might 
enjoy  every  facility  for  studying  my  subjects  from  the  life. 

The  painting  of  the  picture  occupied  about  six  months.  It  em- 
braced full-length  life-size  portraits  of  the  President  and  entire  cabinet^ 
and  portrays,  as  faithfully  as  I  was  capable  of  rendering  it,  the  scene  as 
it  transpired  in  the  old  cabinet  chamber  of  the  White  House,  when  the 
Act  of  Emancipation  first  saw  the  light 

My  relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln  of  course  became  of  an  intimate 
character.  Permitted  the  freedom  of  his  private  office  at  almost  all 
hours,  I  was  privileged  to  see  and  know  more  of  his  daily  life  than 
has  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  not  sustaining  to  him  domestic 
or  official  relations. 

In  compiling  a  chapter  of  anecdotes,  I  have  endeavored  to  embrace 
only  those  which  bear  the  marks  of  authenticity.  Many  in  this  col- 
lection I  myself  heard  the  President  relate ;  others  were  communi- 
cat<^d  to  me  by  persons  who  either  heard  or  took  part  in  them.     Sev 
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oral  have  had  a  wide  circulation^  in  connection  with  subjects  of  interot 
at  differeut  times  which  called  them  out  The  reminiscences  are  mainlj 
my  own,  and  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  articles  contributed  on 
various  occasions,  since  the  assassination,  to  the  public  press. 

MR.  LINCOLN'S  SADNESa 

Many  persons  formed  their  impressions  of  the  late  President  from 
the  stories  in  circulation  attributed  to  him,  and  consequently  supposed 
him  to  have  been  habitually  of  a  jocund,  humorous  disposition.  There 
was  this  clement  in  his  nature  in  a  large  degree,  but  it  was  the  sparkle 
and  ripple  of  the  surface.  Underneath  was  a  deep  undercurrent  of 
sadness,  if  not  melancholy.  When  most  depressed,  it  was  bis  way 
frequently  to  seek  relief  in  some  harmless  pleasantry.  I  recollect  an 
instance  related  to  me,  by  a  radical  member  of  the  last  Congress.  It 
was  during  the  dark  days  of  1 862.  He  called  upon  the  President  early 
one  morning,  just  after  news  of  a  disaster.  Mr.  Lincoln  commenced 
telling  some  trifling  incident,  which  the  Congressman  was  in  no  mood 
to  hear.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said,  "  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
come  here  this  morning  to  hear  stories ;  it  is  too  serious  a  time."  In- 
stantly the  smile  disappeared  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  face,  who^szclaimed, 

"  A ,  sit  down  1     I  respect  you  as  an  earnest,  sincere  man.     Yon 

cannot  be  more  anxious  than  I  am  constantly,  and  I  say  to  you  now, 
that  were  it  not  for  this  occasional  ventj  I  should  die !" 

It  has  been  the  business  of  ray  life  to  study  the  human  face,  and  I 
have  said  repeatedly  to  friends  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  saddest  face  I 
ever  attempted  to  paint.  During  some  of  the  dark  days  of  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1864,  I  saw  him  at  times  when  his  care-worn,  troubled 
appearance  was  enough  to  bring  tears  of  sympathy  into  the  eyes  of 
his  most  bitter  opponents.  I  recall  particularly  one  day,  when,  having 
occasion  to  pass  through  the  main  hall  of  the  domestic  apartments,  I 
met  him  alone,  pacing  up  and  down  a  narrow  passage,  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  his  head  bent  forward  upon  his  breast,  heavy  black  rings 
under  his  eyes,  showing  sleepless  nights — altogether  such  a  picture  of 
the  effects  of  sorrow  and  care  as  I  have  never  seen ! 

"  No  man,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  "  has  suffered  more  and  deeper,  albeit 
with  a  dry,  weary,  patient  pain,  that  seemed  to  some  like  insensibility, 
than  President  Lincoln."  "  Whichever  way  it  ends,"  he  said  to  her, 
"  I  have  the  impression  that  /  shan't  last  long  after  it  is  over." 

After  the  dreadful  repulse  of  Fredericksburg,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  :  "  If  there  is  a  man  out  of  perdition  that  suffers  more  than  I  do, 
I  pity  him." 
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The  Honorable  Schuyler  Colfax,  in  his  funeral  oration  at  Chicago, 
said  of  him : — 

**He  bore  the  nation's  perils,  and  trials,  and  sorrows,  ever  on  his 
mind.  You  know  him,  in  a  large  degree,  by  the  illustrative  stories 
of  which  his  memory  and  his  tongue  were  so  prolific,  using  them  to 
point  a  moral,  or  to  soften  discontent  at  his  decisions.  But  this  waa 
the  mere  badinage  which  relieved  him  for  the  moment  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  public  duties  and  responsibilities  under  which  he  often 
wearied.  Those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  with  whom 
he  conversed  of  his  feelings,  knew  that  his  inner  life  was  checkered 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  most  discomforting  solicitude.  Elated 
by  victories  for  the  cause  which  was  ever  in  his  thoughts,  reverses  to 
our  arms  cast  a  pall  of  depression  over  him.  One  morning,  over  two 
years  ago,  calling  upon  him  on  business,  I  found  him  looking  more 
than  usually  pale  and  careworn,  and  inquired  the  reason.  He  replied, 
with  the  bad  news  he  had  received  at  a  late  hour  the  previous 
night,  which  had  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  press — he  had 
not  closed  his  eyes  or  breakfasted;  and,  with  an  expression  I  shall 
never  forget,  he  exclaimed,  '  How  willingly  would  I  exchange  places 
to-day  with  the  soldier  who  sleeps  on  the  ground  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  r" 

He  may  not  have  looked  for  it  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  but  he 
felt  sure  that  his  life  would  end  with  the  war  long  ago.  *'  He  told 
me,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal^  ''that  he  was 
certain  he  should  not  outlast  the  rebellion."  It  was  in  last  July.  As 
will  be  remembered,  there  was  dissension  then  among  the  Republican 
leaders.  Many  of  his  best  friends  had  deserted  him,  and  were  talking 
of  an  opposition  convention  to  nominate  another  candidate ;  and  uni- 
versal gloom  was  among  the  people. 

The  North  was  tired  of  the  war,  and  supposed  an  honorable  peace 
attainable.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  it  was  not — that  any  peace  at  that  time 
would  be  only  disunion.  Speaking  of  it,  he  said :  ''  I  have  faith  in  the 
people.  They  will  not  consent  to  disunion.  The  danger  is,  they  are 
misled.  Let  them  know  the  truth,  and  the  country  is  safe."  He 
looked  haggard  and  careworn ;  and  further  on  in  the  interview  I  re- 
marked on  his  appearance,  "  You  are  wearing  yourself  out  with  work." 
"  I  can't  work  less,"  he  answered ;  "  but  it  isn't  that — work  never 
troubled  me.  Things  look  badly,  and  I  can't  avoid  anxiety.  Person- 
ally I  care  nothing  about  a  re-election,  but  if  our  divisions  defeat  us,  I 
fear  for  the  country."  When  I  suggested  that  right  must  eventually 
triumph ;  that  I  had  never  despaired  of  the  result,  he  said,  *'  Neither 
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have  I,  bat  I  may  never  live  to  see  it  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  I 
shall  not  outlast  the  rebellion.  When  it  is  over,  my  work  will  be 
done." 

HIS  FAVORITE  POEM. 

The  evening  of  March  2 2d,  1864,  was  a  most  interesting  one  to  m& 
I  was  with  the  President  alone  in  his  office  for  several  hours.  Bosj 
with  pen  and  papers  when  I  went  in,  he  presently  threw  them  aside 
and  commenced  talking  to  me  of  Shakspeare,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond.  Little  '*  Tad,"  his  son,  coming  in,  he  sent  him  to  the  library 
for  a  copy  of  the  plays,  and  then  read  to  me  several  of  his  favorite 
passages.  Relapsing  into  a  sadder  strain,  he  laid  the  book  aside,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  said : — 

"  There  is  a  poem  which  has  been  a  great  favorite  with  me  for  years, 
which  was  first  shown  to  me  when  a  young  man  by  a  friend,  and  which 
I  afterwards  saw  and  cut  from  a  newspaper  and  learned  by  heart  I 
would,"  he  continued,  "  give  a  great  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain." 

Then,  half  closing  his  eyes,  he  repeated  the  verses  to  me.  Greatly 
pleased  and  interested,  I  told  him  I  would  like  some  time  to  write 
them  down.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
to  the  temporary  studio  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  Mr.  Swayne, 
the  sculptor,  who  was  making  a  bust  of  him.  While  "  sitting,"  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  then  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  secure  the 
lines.  He  very  willingly  complied  with  my  request  to  repeat  them, 
and,  sitting  upon  some  books  at  his  feet,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  I 
wrote  the  verses  down,  one  by  one,  as  he  uttered  them  :* — 

Oh  I  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? — 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  tlio  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 

Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 

And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high. 

Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved; 
The  mother,  that  infant's  affection  who  proved 

•  The  authorship  of  this  poem  has  been  made  known  since  111  publication  In  th«  Evening 
PoH.  It  wa*  written  by  William  Knox,  a  young  Sootchraan,  a  contttinporary  of  Sir  Walter 
Boott — who  thoujrht  highly  of  his  promise.     He  died  quite  young. 

The  two  verses  in  brackets  were  not  repeated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  belong  to  tho  ori^tnal 
poem. 
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The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, — 
Each,  all,  are  awaj  to  their  dwelling^  of  rest. 

[The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  eje, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  tliose  who  loved  her  and  praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  livmg  erased.] 

The  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap. 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep^ 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

[The  saint,  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner,  who  dared  to  remain  unforgivcn. 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dusL] 

So  the  multitude  goes — ^like  the  flower  or  the  weod. 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes — even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told : 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  view  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking,  our  fathers  would  think ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers  would  shrink: 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  cling — 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — ^but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 
They  scorned — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
They  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  will  come ; 
They  joyed — ^but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died — ay,  they  died — we  things  that  are  now. 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
l£eet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea  I  hope  and  desimndency,  pleasure  and  pain. 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
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And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye, — 'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath ; 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud : — 
Oh  I  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

Discussing  briefly  the  merits  of  this  poem,  and  its  probable  author- 
ship, Mr.  Lincoln  continued : — 

*'  There  are  some  quaint,  queer  y  erses,  written,  I  think,  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  entitled  *  The  Last  Leaf,*  one  of  which  is  to  me  inex- 
pressibly touching.''  He  then  repeated  these  also  from  memory.  The 
verse  he  referred  to  occurs  in  about  the  middle  of  the  poem,  and 
is  this: — 

**The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb.** 

As  he  finished  this  verse  he  siud,  in  his  emphatic  way:  '^For  pure 
pathos,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing  finer  than  those  six  lines  in 
the  English  language !" 

Mr.  R.  McCormick,  in  some  *'  Reminiscences,'*  published  in  the 
Evening  Post,  says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Burns ;  and  although  I  myself  never  heard  him  allude  to  the  great 
Scottish  poet,  I  can  readily  conceive  that  it  may  have  been  true. 
"There  was  something,"  says  Mr.  McCormick,  "in  the  humble  origin 
of  Burns,  and  in  his  checkered  life,  no  less  than  in  his  tender,  homely 
songs,  that  appealed  to  the  great  heart  of  the  plain  man  who,  trans- 
ferred from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Wash- 
ington at  a  time  of  immense  responsibility,  gave  a  fresh  and  memora- 
ble illustration  of  the  truth  that 

'  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea*8  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that*** 

HIS   RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE. 

There  is  a  very  natural  and  proper  desire,  at  this  time,  to  know 
something  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  late  President.  Two  or 
three  storie*  have  been  published  in  this  connection,  which  I  have 
never  yet  boon  able  to  trace  to  a  reliable  source,  and  I  feel  impelled  to 
say  here,  that  I  believe  the  facta  in  the  case — ^if  there  were  such — ^have 
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been  added  unto,  or  nnwarrantablj  embellished.  Of  all  men  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most  unaffected  and  truthful.  He  rarely 
or  never  used  language  loosely  or  carelessly,  or  for  the  sake  of  compli- 
ment lie  was  the  most  utterly  indifferent  to,  and  unconscious  of^ 
the  effect  he  was  producing,  either  upon  official  representatives,  or  the 
common  people,  of  any  man  ever  in  public  position. 

Mr.  Lincoln  could  scarcely  be  called  a  religious  man,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  yet  a  sincerer  Christian  I  believe  never 
lived.  A  constitutional  tendency  to  dwell  upon  sacred  things;  an 
emotional  nature  which  finds  ready  expression  in  religious  conver- 
sation and  revival  meetings ;  the  culture  and  development  of  the  de- 
votional element  till  the  expression  of  religious  thought  and  experi- 
ence becomes  almost  habitual,  were  not  among  his  characteristics. 
Doubtless  he  felt  as  deeply  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  soul  and 
eternity  as  any  other  thoughtful  man,  but  the  very  tenderness  and  hu- 
mility of  his  nature  would  not  permit  the  exposure  of  his  inmost  con- 
victions, except  upon  the  rarest  occasions,  and  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.  And  yet,  aside  from  emotional  expression,  I  believe  no  man 
had  a  more  abiding  sense  of  his  dependence  upon  God,  or  faith  in  the 
Divine  government,  and  in  the  power  and  ultimate  triumph  of  Truth 
and  Right  in  the  world.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
this  city,  who  lately  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  the  departed  President,  **  It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to 
apocryphal  stories,  in  circulation  in  the  newspapers — which  illustrate 
as  much  the  assurance  of  his  visitors  as  the  simplicity  of  his  faith— r 
for  proof  of  Mr.  Lincohrs  Christian  character.'*  If  his  daily  life  and 
various  public  addresses  and  writings  do  not  show  this,  surely  nothing 
can  demonstrate  it 

But  while  inclined,  as  I  have  siud,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  statements  published  on  this  subject,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  relate  an 
incident,  which  bears  upon  its  face  unmistakable  evidence  of  truthful- 
ness. A  lady  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Commission  had 
occasion,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  duties,  to  have  several  interviews 
with  the  President  of  a  business  nature.  Ue  was  much  impressed 
with  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  purpose  she  manifested,  and 
on  one  occasion,  after  she  had  discharged  the  object  of  her  visit, 

he  sidd  to  her :  "  Mrs.  ,  I  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion 

of  your  Christian  character,  and  now,  as  we  are  alone,  I  have  a 
mind  to  ask  you  to  give  nie,  in  brief,  your  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  true  religious  experience."  The  lady  replied  at  some  length, 
stating  that,  in  her  judgment,  it  consisted  of  a  conviction  of  one's  own 
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sinfulness  and  weakness,  and  personal  need  of  the  Saviour  for  strength 
and  support ;  that  views  of  mere  doctrine  might  and  would  differ,  but 
when  one  was  really  brought  to  feel  his  need  of  Divine  help,  and  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  strength  and  guidance,  it  was  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  his  having  been  born  again.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  her  reply.  When  she  had  concluded,  Mr.  Lincohi  was  verj 
thoughtful  for  a  few  monaents.  He  at  length  said,  very  earnestly,  "  If 
what  you  have  told  me  is  really  a  correct  view  of  this  great  subject,  I 
think  I  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  I  hope  I  am  a  Christian.  I  had 
lived,"  he  continued,  "  until  my  boy  Willie  died,  without  realizing  fully 
these  things.  That  blow  overwhelmed  me.  It  showed  me  my  weak- 
ness as  I  had  never  felt  it  before,  and  if  I  can  take  what  you  have 
btated  afi  a  test,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  know  something  of  that 
change  of  which  you  speak ;  and  I  will  further  add,  that  it  has  been  my 
intention  for  some  time,  at  a  suitable  opportunity,  to  make  a  public 
religious  profession  I" 

A  clergyman,  writing  to  the  Friends*  Review  of  Philadelphia,  gives 
the  following  interesting  incident : — 

"After  visiting  schools,  and  holding  meetings  with  the  freed- 
people,  and  attending  to  other  religious  service  south  of  Wash- 
ington and  in  that  city,  I  felt  that  I  must  attend  to  manifest 
duty,  and  offer  a  visit  in  Gospel  love  to  our  noble  President;  it 
was  immediately  granted,  and  a  quarter  past  six  that  evening  was 
fixed  as  the  time.  Under  deep  feeling  I  went;  ray  Heavenly 
Father  went  before  and  prepared  the  way.  The  President  gave  us  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  after  pleasant,  instructive  conversation,  during 
which  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  freed  men,  *  If  I  have  been  one  of  the 
instruments  in  liberating  this  long-suffering,  down-trodden  people,  I 
thank  God  for  it* — a  precious  covering  spread  over  us.  The  good 
man  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and,  under  a  precious,  gathering 
influence,  I  knelt  in  solemn  prayer.  He  knelt  close  beside  me,  and  I 
felt  that  his  heart  went  with  every  word  as  utterance  was  given.  I 
afterwards  addressed  him,  and  when  we  rose  to  go,  he  shook  my  hand 
heartily,  and  thanked  me  for  the  visit" 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  intimate  personal 
friends,  in  an  admirable  article  in  Harper's  Magazine^  gives  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscence  of  his  conversation  : — 

"  Just  after  the  last  Presidential  election  he  said,  *  Being  only  mor- 
tal, after  all  I  should  have  been  a  little  mortified  if  I  had  been  beaten 
in  this  canvass  before  the  people  ;  but  that  sting  would  have  been  more 
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than  compensated  by  the  thought  that  the  people  had  notified  me  that 
all  my  ofiScial  reBponsibilities  were  soon  to  be  lifted  off  my  back.*  In 
reply  to  the  remark  that  he  might  remember  that  in  all  these  cares  he 
was  daily  remembered  by  those  who  prayed,  not  to  be  heard  of  men, 
as  no  man  had  ever  before  been  remembered,  he  caught  at  the  homely 
phrase,  and  said,  *  Tes,  I  like  that  phrase  *'  not  to  be  heard  of  men," 
and  guess  it  is  generally  true  as  you  say ;  at  least,  I  have  been  told  so, 
and  I  have  been  a  good  deal  helped  by  just  that  thought'  Then  he 
solemnly  and  slowly  added,  *  I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  block- 
head upon  this  footstool,  if  I  for  one  day  thought  that  I  could  discharge 
the  duties  which  have  come  upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place, 
without  the  aid  and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser 
than  all  others.* '' 

By  the  Act  of  Emancipation  Mr.  Lincoln  built  for  himself  forever 
the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  the  African  race  in  this  country.  The 
love  and  reverence  manifested  for  him  by  many  of  these  poor,  ignorant 
people  has,  on  some  occasions,  almost  reached  adoration.  One  day 
Colonel  McKaye,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  one  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  freedmen,  upon  his  return  from  Hilton 
Head  and  Beaufort,  called  upon  the  President,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  interview  mentioned  the  following  incident : — 

He  had  been  speaking  of  the  ideas  of  power  entertained  by  these 
people.  They  had  an  idea  of  God,  as  the  Almighty,  and  they  had 
realized  in  their  former  condition  the  power  of  their  masters.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  arrival  among  them  of  the  Union  forces,  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  other  power.  Their  masters  fled  upon  the  approach 
of  our  soldiers,  and  this  gave  the  slaves  the  conception  of  a  power 
greater  than  their  masters  exercised.  This  power  they  called  "Massa 
Linkum."  Colonel  McKaye  said  that  their  place  of  worship  was  a 
large  building  which  they  called  "the  praise  house,"  and  the  leader 
of  the  "  meeting,"  a  venerable  black  man,  was  known  as  "  the  praise 
man."  On  a  certain  day,  when  there  was  quite  a  large  gathering  of 
the  people,  considerable  confusion  was  created  by  different  persons 
attempting  to  tell  who  and  what "  Massa  Linkum  "  was.  In  the  midst 
of  the  excitement  the  white-headed  leader  commanded  silence. 
**Brederin,"  said  he,  "you  don't  know  nosen'  what  you'se  talkin' 
'bout.  Now,  you  just  listen  to  me.  Massa  Linkum,  he  ebery  whar. 
He  know  ebery  ting.'*  Then,  solemnly  looking  up,  he  added :  "  He 
walk  de  earf  like  de  Lord  !  " 

Colonel  McKaye  told  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  much  affected 
by  this  account.     He  did  not  smile,  as  another  might  have  done,  but 
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got  ap  from  his  chair  aud  walked  in  silence  two  or  three  times  across 
the  floor.  As  he  resumed  his  seat,  he  said,  very  impressively,  **  It  is 
a  momentous  thing  to  be  the  iastrament,  under  Providence,  of  the 
liberation  of  a  race  T' 

**  At  another  time,  he  said  cheerfully,  '  I  am  very  sure  that  if  I  do 
not  go  away  from  here  a  wiser  man,  I  shall  go  away  a  better  man,  for 
having  learned  here  what  a  very  poor  sort  of  a  man  I  am.'  Afterwards, 
referring  to  what  he  called  a  change  of  heart,  he  said  he  did  not  re- 
member any  precise  time  when  he  passed  through  any  special  change 
of  purpose,  or  of  heart ;  but,  he  would  say,  that  his  own  election  to 
office,  and  the  crisis  immediatly  following,  influentially  determined  him 
in  what  he  called  *  a  process  of  crystallization,'  then  going  on  in  his 
mind.  Reticent  as  he  was,  and  shy  of  discoursing  much  of  his  own 
mental  exercises,  these  few  utterances  now  have  a  value  with  those  who 
knew  him,  which  his  dying  words  would  scarcely  have  possessed." 

Says  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  New  York : — "  A  calm  trust  in  God  was 
the  loftiest,  worthiest  characteristic  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  had  learned  this  long  ago.  *  I  would  rather  my  son  would  be  able 
to  read  the  Bible  than  to  own  a  farm,  if  he  can't  have  but  one,'  said  his 
godly  mother.     That  Bible  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  guide." 

"  Mr.  Jay  states  that,  being  on  the  steamer  which  conveyed  the  gov- 
ernmental party  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Norfolk,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Mcrrimac,  while  all  on  board  were  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  excur- 
sion and  by  the  incidents  that  it  recalled,  he  missed  the  President  from 
the  company,  and,  on  looking  about,  found  him  in  a  quiet  nook,  read- 
ing a  well-worn  Testament  Such  an  incidental  revelation  of  his  relig- 
ious habits  is  worth  more  than  pages  of  formal  testimony." 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  New  York  in  1860,  he  felt  a  great  interest 
in  many  of  the  institutions  for  reforming  criminals  and  saving  the 
young  from  a  life  of  crime.  Among  others,  he  visited,  unattended,  the 
Five  Points'  House  of  Industry,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school 
there  gives  the  following  account  of  the  event : — 

"  One  Sunday  morning  I  saw  a  tall,  remarkable-looking  man  enter 
the  room  and  take  a  seat  among  us.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention 
to  our  exercises,  and  his  countenance  expressed  such  genuine  interest 
that  1  approached  him  and  supfgested  that  he  might  be  willing  to  say 
something  to  the  children.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident 
pleasure ;  and,  coming  forward,  began  a  simple  address,  which  at  onco 
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fascinated  every  little  hearer  and  hushed  the  room  into  silence.  His 
language  was  strikingly  beantifiil,  and  his  tones  musical  with  intense 
feeUng.  The  little  faces  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he  uttered 
sentences  of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke 
cheerful  words  of  promise.  Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  his 
remarks,  but  the  imperative  shout  of  '  €ro  on !  O,  do  go  on  1'  would 
compel  him  to  resume.  As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame 
of  the  stranger,  and  marked  his  powerful  head  and  determined  features, 
now  touched  into  softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an 
irrepressible  curiosity  to  learn  something  more  about  him,  and  while 
he  was  quietly  leaving  the  room  I  begged  to  know  his  name.  He 
courteously  replied,  *  It  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Illinois.* " 

In  the  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  aheady  quoted  from  above,  Mr. 
Brooks  says : — 

"On  Thursday  of  a  certain  week,  two  ladies,  from  Tennessee, 
came  before  the  President,  asking  the  release  of  their  husbands, 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Johnson's  Island.  They  were  put  off  until 
Friday,  when  they  came  again,  and  were  again  put  off  until  Saturday. 
At  each  of  the  interviews  one  of  the  ladies  urged  that  her  husband  was 
a  religious  man.  On  Saturday,  when  the  President  ordered  the  release  of 
the  prisoner,  he  said  to  this  lady,  '  You  say  your  husband  is  a  religious 
man ;  tell  him,  when  you  meet  him,  that  I  say  I  am  not  much  of  a 
judge  of  religion,  but  that  in  my  opinion  the  religion  which  sets  men 
to  rebel  and  fight  against  their  Government,  because,  as  they  think, 
that  Government  does  not  sufficiently  help  some  men  to  eat  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  other  men^s  faces,  is  not  the  sort  of  religion  upon  which 
people  can  get  to  heaven.' " 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  says : — "  On  the  day  of  the  receipt 
of  the  capitulation  of  Lee,  as  we  learu  from  a  friend  intimate  with 
the  late  President  Lincoln,  the  cabinet  meeting  was  held  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual  Neither  the  President  nor  any  member  was  able,  for  a 
time,  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln all  dropped  on  their  knees,  and  offered,  in  silence  and  in  tears, 
their  humble  and  heartfelt  acknowledgments  to  the  Alnodghty  for  the 
triumph  He  had  granted  to  the  National  cause." 

HIS  SYMPATHY. 

A  large  number  of  those  whom  he  saw  ever}'  day  came  with  appeals 
to  his  feelings  in  reference  to  relatives  and  friends  in  confinement  and 
under  sentence  of  death.     It  was  a  constant  marvel  to  me  that,  with 
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all  his  other  cares  and  daties,  be  could  give  so  much  time  and  be  so 
patient  with  this  multitude.  I  have  known  bim  to  sit  for  boars  \ia- 
tening  to  details  of  domestic  troubles  from  poor  people — ^much  of  which, 
of  coarse^  irrelevant — carefully  sifting  the  facts,  and  manifesting  as 
much  anxiety  to  do  exactly  right  as  in  matters  of  the  gravest  interest 
Poorly^clad  people  were  more  likely  to  get  a  good  hearing  than  those 
who  came  in  silks  and  velvets.  No  one  was  ever  tamed  away  from  hi* 
door  because  of  poverty.  If  he  erred,  it  was  sure  to  be  on  the  side 
of  mercy.  It  was  one  of  his  most  painful  tasks  to  confirm  a  sentence 
of  death.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  somewhat  noted  rebel  prisoner, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  I  believe,  as  a  spy.  A  strong  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  have  his  sentence  commuted.  While  this 
was  pending,  he  attempted  to  escape  from  confinement,  and  was  shot 
by  the  sentinel  on  guard.  Although  he  richly  deserved  death,  Mr. 
Lincoln  remarked  in  my  presence,  that  ^*  it  was  a  great  relief  to  bim 
that  the  man  took  his  fate  into  his  own  hands." 

"No  man  in  our  era,"  says  Mr.  Colfax,  "clothed  with  such  vast  power, 
has  ever  used  it  so  mercifully.  No  ruler  holding  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,  ever  pardoned  so  many  and  so  easily.  When  friends  said  to 
him  they  wished  he  had  more  of  Jackson^s  sternness,  he  would  say, 
'  I  am  just  as  God  made  me,  and  cannot  change.*  It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally  known  that  his  door-keepers  had  standing  orders  from  him  that 
no  matter  how  great  might  be  the  throng,  if  either  senators  or  repre- 
sentatives had  to  wait,  or  to  be  turned  away  without  an  audience,  he 
must  see,  before  the  day  closed,  every  messenger  who  came  to  him  with 
a  petition  for  the  saving  of  life." 

A  toucliing  instanno  of  his  kindness  of  heart  was  told  me  incident- 
ally by  one  of  the  servants.  A  poor  woman  from  Philadelphia  had 
been  waiting,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  for  three  days  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent, Her  husband  had  furnished  a  substitute  for  the  army,  but  some 
time  afterwards  became  intoxicated  while  with  some  companions,  and 
in  this  state  induced  to  enlist  Soon  after  he  reached  the  army  ho 
deserted,  thinking  that,  as  he  had  provided  a  substitute,  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  entitled  to  his  services.  Returning  home,  he  was,  of 
course,  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  The  sen- 
tence was  to  be  executed  on  Saturday.  On  Monday  his  wife  left  her 
home  with  her  baby,  to  endeavor  to  see  the  President.  Said  old 
Daniel,  "  She  had  been  waiting  here  three  days,  and  there  was  no  chance 
for  her  to  get  in.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  President 
was  going  thron2:h  the  back  passage  to  his  private  rooms,  to  get  a  cup 
of  tea  or  take  some  rest"     (This  passage-way  has  lately  been  con- 
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strucfed,  and  shuts  the  person  passing  dlitirfel^  out  of  vie^  of  the 
occupants  of  the  ahte-^otn.)  **  On  his  w^  through  ho  heard  the 
baby  cry.  He  instantly  weni  back  to  his  office  and  rang  the  bell. 
'  Daniel/  said  he,  *  is  there  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  the  ante-room  f  I 
siaid  there  was,  and  if  he  would  allow  me  to  say  it,  I  thought  it  was  a 
case  he  ought  to  see  ;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Said  he, 
'SeAd  her  io  me  at  once.*  She  went  in,  told  her  story,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pardoned  her  husband.  As  the  woman  came  out  from  his  pres- 
ide, her  eyes  were  lifted  audi  her  lipi  moving  in  prayer,  the  tear^ 
strefiniing  down  her  cheeks."  S^ffd  Daniel,  "  I  went  up  to  her,  and 
pulling  her  shawl,  said,  '  Madain,  it  ^sA  the  baby  that  did  it  I'  ^ 

Another  tonching  incident  occurred,  I  believe,  the  same  week.  A 
woman  in  a  fadc/1  shawl  and  hood,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  at  length 
was  admitted,  in  her  turn,  to  the  President.  Her  husband  and  three  sons, 
tdl  she  had  in  the  world,  enlisted.  Her  husband  had  been  killed,  and 
she  had  come  to  ask  the  President  to  release  to  her  the  oldest  son. 
Beiog  satisfied  of  the  truthfulness  of  her  story,  he  said,  "  Certainly,  if 
her  prop  was  taken  away  she  was  justly  entitled  to  one  of  her. boys." 
He  immediately  wrote  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  young  man. 
The  poor  woman  thanked  him  very  gratefully,  and  went  away.  On 
reaching  the  army  she  found  that  this  son  had  been  in  a  recent  engage- 
ment, was  wounded,  and  taken  to  a  hospital  She  found  the  hospital, 
but  the  boy  was  dead,  or  died  while  she  was  there.  The  surgeon  in 
charge  made  a  memorandum  of  the  facts  upon  the  back  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  and,  almost  broken-hearted,  the  poor  woman  found  her 
way  again  into  his  presence.  He  was  much  affected  by  her  appearance 
and  story,  and  said,  '*  I  know  what  you  wish  me  to  do  now,  and  I  shall 
do  it  without  your  asking :  I  shall  release  to  you  your  second  son." 
Upon  this  he  took  up  his  pen  and  commenced  writing  the  order. 
While  he  was  writing  the  poor  woman  stood  by  his  side,  the  tears 
running  down  her  face,  and  passed  her  hands  softly  over  his  head, 
stroking  his  rough  hair,  as  I  have  seen  a  fond  mother  caress  a  son. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  writing  his  own  heart  and  eyes  were  full. 
He  handed  her  the  paper.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  have  one  and  /  one 
of  the  other  two  left ;  that  is  no  more  than  right"  She  took  the  paper, 
and  reverently  placing  her  hand  again  upon  his  head,  the  tears  still 
upon  her  checks,  said,  "  The  Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  President !  May  you 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  always  be  the  head  of  this  great  nation !" 

One  day  the  Hon.  ftaddeus  Stevens  called  with  an  elderly  lady,  in 
great  trouble,  whose  son  had  been  in  the  army,  but  for  some  offenco 
47 
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had  been  court-martialled,  and  sentenced  either  to  death  or  imprison- 
nient  at  hard  labor  for  a  long  term,  I  do  not  recollect  which.  There 
were  some  extenuating  circumstances,  and  after  a  full  hearing  the  Pres- 
ident turned  to  the  representative  and  said :  **  Mr.  Stevens,  do  you 
think  this  is  a  case  which  will  warrant  my  interference  ?"  "  With  my 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  parties,'^  was  the  reply,  "  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  granting  a  pardon."  **  Then,"  returned  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, **  I  will  pardon  him,"  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  execute  the 
paper.  The  gratitude  of  the  mother  was  too  deep  for  expression,  save 
by  her  tears,  and  not  a  word  was  said  between  her  and  Mr.  Stevens  untU 
they  were  half  way  down  the  stairs  on  their  passage  out,  when  she  sud- 
denly broke  forth  in  an  excited  manner  with  the  words,  '*  I  knew  it  was 
a  copperhead  lie  1"  **  What  do  you  refer  to,  madam  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. "  Why,  they  told  me  he  was  an  ugly-looking  man,"  she  re- 
plied, with  vehemence.  ^*  He  is  the  handsomest  roan  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  1"  And  surely  for  that  mother,  and  for  many  another  through- 
out the  land,  no  carved  statue  of  ancient  or  modem  art,  in  all  its 
symmetry,  can  have  the  charm  which  will  forevermore  encircle  that 
care-worn  but  gentle  face,  expressing  as  was  never  expressed  before, 
"  Malice  towards  none — Charity  for  all." 

M.  Laiigel,  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mandes,  relates  from  personal 
observation  one  or  two  interesting  incidents : — 

"  A  soldier's  wife  reduced  almost  to  destitution  by  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  sought  to  obtain  his  discbarge  from  the  array — 
tills,  Mr.  Lincoln  told  her  was  beyond  his  power;  but  he  listened 
patiently  to  the  poor  creature's  tale  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  clieered 
her  and  comforted  her,  reminded  her  how  not  herself  alone,  but 
the  nation  generally,  were  passing  through  a  season  of  trial,  and 
dismissed  her  not  only  with  many  kind  and  thoughtful  words,  but 
with  substantial  proofs  of  sympathy."  A  beautiful  and  touching 
picture  M.  Laugel  places  before  us  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  fatal 
theatre  —  months  before  the  real  tragedy  which  ended  his  life — 
listening  to  that  representation  of  manly  sorrow  in  "  King  Lear" — with 
his  little  son  pressed  close  to  his  ample  breast,  at  times  answering 
patiently  the  little  prattling  fellow — then  showing  in  every  feature  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  great  dramatist's  representation  of  the  sorrows  of 
paternity.  To  him  Shakspeare  was,  as  to  all  tnie  men,  a  great  teacher, 
whose  words  cannot  be  heard  too  often,  and  cannot  be  rendered  more 
powei-ful  by  any  extrinsic  circumstances.  ^*  It  matters  not  to  me,"  Le 
said  one  day,  "  whether  Shakspeare  be  well  or  ii  acted  ;  with  him,  the 
tJiought  suffices.'- 
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Here  is  a  characteristic  tonch  of  hnmor  as  well  as  pathos ; — the  inci- 
dent is  strictly  tnie : — 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio  had  an  appointment  with  the  Presi* 
dent  one  evening  at  six  o'clock.  As  he  entered  the  yestibnle  of  the 
White  Uouse,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  poorly-clad  young  woman 
who  was  violently  sobbing.  He  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  distress. 
She  said  she  had  been  ordered  away  by  the  servants,  after  vainly  wait- 
ing many  hours  to  see  the  President  about  her  only  brother,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death.  Her  story  was  this : — She  and  her  brother 
were  foreigners,  and  orphans.  They  had  been  in  this  country  several 
years.  Her  brother  enlisted  in  the  army,  but,  through  bad  influences, 
was  induced  to  desert  He  was  captured,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  a 
shot — ^the  old  story.  The  poor  girl  had  obtidned  the  signatures  of 
some  persons  who  had  formerly  known  him,  to  a  petition  for  a  pardon, 
and  alone  had  come  to  Washington  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Presi- 
dent Thronged  as  the  waiting-rooms  always  were,  she  had  passed 
the  long  hours  of  two  days  trying  in  vain  to  get  an  audience,  and  had 
at  length  been  ordered  away. 

The  gentleman's  feelings  were  touched.  He  said  to  her  that  he  had 
come  to  see  the  President,  but  did  not  know  as  he  should  succeed.  He 
told  her,  however,  to  follow  him  up-stairs,  and  he  would  see  what  could 
be  done  for  her.  Just  before  reaching  the  door,  Mr.  Lincoln  capie  oat| 
and  meeting  his  friend  said  good-humoredly,  **  Are  you  not  ahead  of 
time  f"  The  gentleman  showed  him  his  watch,  with  the  hand  upon  the 
hour  of  six.  '*  Well,"  returned  Mr,  Lincoln,  **  I  have  been  so  busy 
to-day  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  a  lunch.  Go  in,  and  sit  down  ; 
1  will  be  back  directly." 

The  gentleman  made  the  young  woman  accompany  him  into  the 
office,  and  when  they  were  seated,  said  to  her,  **  Now,  my  good  girl,  I 
want  you  to  muster  all  the  courage  you  have  in  the  world.  When  the 
President  comes  back,  he  will  sit  down  in  that  arm-chair.  I  shall  get  up 
to  speak  to  him,  and  as  I  do  so  you  must  force  yourself  between  os^ 
and  insist  upon  his  examination  of  your  papers,  telling  him  it  is  a  case 
of  life  and  death,  and.  admits  of  no  delay."  These  instructions  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  first  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  apparent  forwardness  of  the  young  woman,  but  observing  her 
distressed  appearance,  he  ceased  conversation  with  his  friend,  and  com* 
menced  an  examination  of  the  document  she  had  placed  in  his  handflb  ^ 
Glancing  from  it  to  the  fiice  of  the  petitioner,  whose  tears  had  broken 
forth  afresh,  he  studied  its  expression  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  eye 
fell  upon  her  scanty  but  neat  dress.     Instantly  his  fiuse  lighted  up 
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''My  poor  girl,^  iaM  he,  ''yon  hmte  colii^ here  inih  no  goinftrHor^  or 
senator,  or  member  of  Congress,  to  plead  your  eflne^  Yoa  seem 
honest  and  tmtliftil;  «mf  {few  dtm'i  vmmr  ko^fi-^^'^mi  I  i^itt  b«  Irhipped 
bat  I  will  pardon  yoor  brother." 

Though  kind-hearted  almost  to  a  fa«lt,  neverthelesa  he  always  en- 
deavored to  hejtisL  A  member  of  Cilongress  called  upon  him  one  day 
with  the  brother  of  a  deserter  who  had  been,  arrested.  The  excuse 
was  that  the  soldier  had  been  home  on  a  siek-fiirloagh,  and  that  he 
afterwards  became  partially  insane,  and  had  conseqaently  failed  to 
return  and  report  in  proper  time.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his  regiment 
at  the  front  to  be  tried.  The  President  bI  once  ordered  him  to  be 
stopped  at  Alexandria  and  sent  before  a  board  of  surgeons  for  exami- 
nation as  to  the  question  of  insanity.  ^^This  seemed  to  me  so  proper," 
said  the  representative,  **  that  I  expressed  myself  satisfied.  But  on 
going  out,  the  brother,  who  was  anxious  for  an  immediate  discharge, 
said  to  me,  '  The  trouble  with  your  President  is,  that  he  is  so  afraid 
of  doing  something  wrong.' " 

A  correspondent  of  the  iVm  T&Ht  Thtiet^  writing  ftotA  Eentocky, 
pves  the  following : — 

''Among  the  hirge  numbet  of  persons  wsiting  m  the  rck>m  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  a  certain  di^  in  November  last,  was  a 
small,  pale,  delicate-looking  boy  about  thirteen  years  old.  The 
President  saw  him  standing,  looking  feeble  and  firint,  and  said :— ' 
'  Come  here,  my  boy,  and  tell  me  what  yon  want.'  The  boy  advanced, 
placed  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  President's  chair,  and  with  bowed 
head  and  tiraid  accents  said:  *Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  drummer 
in  a  renriment  for  two  year^,  and  my  colonel  got  angry  with  me  and 
turned  me  off;  I  was  taken  sick,  and  ha^e  been  a  long  titne  in  hospi- 
tal. This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  out,  and  I  came  to  see  if  you 
could  not  do  something  for  me.'  The  President  looked  at  him  kindly 
and  tenderly,  and  asked  him  where  he  lived.  *  I  have  no  home,'  answered 
the  boy.  *  Where  is  your  father  f  '  He  died  m  the  army,'  was  the 
reply.  *  Where  is  your  mother?'  continued  tlie  President  *My 
itfothcr  is  dead  also.  I  have  no  mother,  no  father,  tto  brothers^  no 
sisters,  and,'  bursting  into  tears,  'no  friends — nobody  cares  for  me.' 
Mr.  Lincoln's  ^yes  filled  with  tears,  and  be  said  to  him^  'Can't  yon  sell 
newspapers  V  *  No,'  said  the  boy,  '  I  am  too  weak,  and  the  surgeon 
of  the  hospital  told  me  I  must  leave,  and  I  have  no  money,  and  no 
place  to  go  to.'  The  scene  was  wonderfully  afTecthlg.  The  President 
drew  forth  a  card,  and  addressing  on  it  certain  offietals  to  whom  his 
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reqnest  was  law,  gare  special  directions  *  to  care  for  tliis  poor  boj/ 
The  wan  &ce  of  the  little  drummer  lit  up  with  a  happy  smile  as  he 
received  the  paper,  and  he  went  away  convinced  that  he  had  one  good 
and  tme  friend,  at  least,  in  the  person  of  the  President" 

Mn  Van  Alen,  of  New  York,  writing  to  the  JSvenimff  Post,  relates 
the  following :— ^ 

^  I  well  remember  one  day  when  a  poor  woman  sought,  with  the 
persistent  aflection  of  a  mother,  for  the  pardon  of  her  son  con- 
demned to  death.  She  was  successful  in  her  petition*  When  she 
had  loft  the  room,  he  turned  to  me  and  said :  '  Perhaps  I  have  done 
wrong,  but  at  all  events  I  have  made  that  poor  woman  happy.' " 

One  night  Schuyler  Colfu  left  all  other  business  to  ask  him  to 
respite  the  son  of  a  constituent,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  at 
Davenport,  for  desertion.  He  heard  the  story  with  his  usual  patience, 
though  he  was  wearied  out  with  incessant  calls,  and  anxious  for  rest, 
^nd  then  replied : — *'  Some  of  our  generals  complain  that  I  impair  dis- 
cipline and  subordination  in  the  army  by  my  pardons  and  respites,  but 
it  makes  me  rested,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  if  I  can  find  some  good 
excuse  for  saving  a  man's  life,  and  I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think  how 
joyous  the  signing  of  my  name  will  make  him  and  his  family  and  his 
friends."  And  with  a  happy  smile  beaming  over  that  care-furrowed 
fJMse,  he  signed  that  name  that  saved  that  lifk 

Said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  eulogy  upon  Mr.  lincola,  pronounced 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music : — 

^Of  eourae  his  sensibilities  came  gradually  to  be  under  the  co»> 
trol  of  his  judgment,  and  the  councils  of  others  eonstrained  hmi 
sometimes  to  a  severity  which  he  hated;  so  that  at  length  the 
order  for  the  merited  restraint  or  pqnishmeat  of  public  offenders 
was  frequently,  though  fdways  reluctantly,  ratified  \xy  hipo.  But 
bis  sympathy  with  men,  in  whatever  conditiont  of  whatever  opinioQs» 
iu  whatever  wrongs  involved,  was  so  native  and  constant,  and  so  cpu* 
trolling,  that  be  wa§  always  not  so  much  inclined  as  predetermined 
to  the  mildest  and  most  generous  theory  possible.  And  some- 
thing of  peril  aa  well  as  promise  was  involved  to  the  public  in  this 
dement  of  his  nature.  He  would  not  admit  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
th^  very  assassination  by  which  at  last  his  life  was  taken,  and  only 
yielded  with  a  protest  to  the  precautions  which  others  felt  bound  to 
take  for  him ;  because  his  own  sympathy  with  men  was  so  strong  that 
be  could  not  believe  that  auy  would  meditate  nerious  harm  to  him. 
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per  if/ranniif  r  elitsuted  iiis  wild  theatric  assassin,  as  h«  iuaped  cpon  the 
stage,  making  the  ancient  motto  of  Virginia  a  legend  of  shame  forever- 
more.  But  no  magistrate  ever  lived  who  had  leas  of  the  tjmnt  in  bit 
natural  ur  his  habitual  temper*  In  all  the  veins  of  at)  his  frame  no 
drop  of  unsympathetic  blood  found  a  eHaunel,  When  retaliation 
seemed  the  only  just  policy  for  the  Government  to  adopt  to  save  its 
soldiers  from  being  shot  in  cold  blood  or  being  starred  into  idiocy,  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  adopt  it  And  if  he  had  met  the 
arch-coti»piratora  faee  to  face^  those  who  b&d  ranked  and  really  enlarged 
the  English  vooabulary  to  get  terms  to  express  their  hatred  and  dii^ 
gust  toward  him  individually — those  who  were  striking  with  desperate 
blow*  at  the  national  existence — ^it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  not 
to  greet  them  with  open  hand  and  a  kindly  welcome.  The  very  de- 
ment of  sadness^  which  was  so  inwrought  with  his  mirth^lnesa  and 
hnmor,  and  which  will  look  out  on  coming  generations  through  the 
pensive  lines  upon  his  face  and  the  light  of  his  pathetic  eyes,  came  • 
into  his  apirit  or  was  constantly  nursed  there  through  his  sympathy 
with  men,  especially  with  the  oppre;ssed  and  the  poor.  He  took  upon 
hiinself  the  iorrows  of  others.  He  bent  in  extremest  personal  suffering 
under  the  IjIdws  that  fi/II  upon  his  countrymen.  And  when  the  bloody 
rain  of  battle  was  sprinkling  the  trees  and  the  sod  of  Vitgioia  daring 
successive  dreary  campaigns,  his  inmost  soul  felt  the  baptism  of  it,  and 
was  sickened  with  griet  '  I  canoot  bear  it,'  ho  said  more  than  once, 
as  the  story  was  told  him  of  the  sacrifice  made  to  secure  some  result 
No  glow  even  of  triumph  could  expel  from  his  eyes  the  tears  occasioQed 
by  the  suffering  that  had  bought  it  I*'  • 

Too  much  has  not  been  said  of  his  uniform  meekness  and  kindness 
of  heart,  but  there  would  sometimes  be  afforded  evidence  that  one 
grain  of  sand  too  much  would  break  even  this  camel's  back.  Among 
the  callers  at  the  White  House  one  day,  was*  an  officer  who  bad 
been  cashiered  from  the  service.  He  had  prepared  an  ekborate  de- 
fence of  himself,  which  he  consumed  much  time  in  reading  to  the 
President  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  that  even  upon 
his  own  statement  of  the  case  the  facts  would  not  warrant  executive 
interference.  Disappointed,  and  considerably  cresl-fanen,  the  roan 
withdrew.  A  few  days  afterward  he  made  a  seeond  attempt  to  after 
the  President's  convictions,  going  over  sabstantiallj  the  same  gromidt 
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and  occQpjing  aboat  the  same  space  of  time,  bat  without  accomplish- 
ing bis  end.  The  third  time  he  succeeded  in  forcing  himself  into  Mr. 
Lincoln's  presence,  who  with  great  forbearance  listened  to  another  repe- 
tition of  the  case  to  its  conclusion,  but  made  no  reply.  Waiting  for  a 
moment,  the  man  gathered  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance  that 
his  mind  was  unconvinced.  Taming  very  abruptly,  he  said :  **  Well, 
Mr.  President,  I  see  that  you  are  fully  determined  not  to  do  me  jus* 
tice !"  This  was  too  aggravating  even  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Manifesting, 
however,  no  more  feeling  than  that  indicated  by  a  slight  compression 
of  the  lips,  he  very  quietly  arose,  laid  down  a  package  of  papers  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  then  suddenly  seizing  the  defunct  officer  by  the 
coat-collar,  he  marched  him  forcibly  to  the  door,  saying,  as  he  ejected 
him  into  the  passage :  ^  Sir,  I  give  you  fair  warning  never  to  show 
yoorself  in  this  room  again.  I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  insult !''  In 
a  whining  tone  the  man  begged  for  his  papers  which  he  had  dropped. 
"Begone,  sir,"  said  the  President;  "your  papers  will  be  sent  to  you. 
I  never  wish  to  see  your  face  again !" 

Late  one  afternoon  a  lady  with  two  gentlemen  were  admitted.  She 
had  come  to  ask  that  her  husband,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  might 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  and  be  released  from  confinement  To 
secure  a  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  President,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  claimed  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Lincoln ;  this,  how- 
ever, received  but  little  attention,  and  the  President  proceeded  to  ask 
what  position  the  lady's  husband  held  in  the  rebel  service.  "Oh," 
said  she,  "he  was  a  captain.  "^  captain^''  rejoined  Mr.  Lincoln; 
"  indeed,  rather  too  big  a  fish  to  set  free  simply  upon  his  taking  the 
oath  I  If  he  was  an  officer,  it  is  proof  positive  that  he  has  been  a 
sealous  rebel ;  I  cannot  release  him."  Here  the  lady's  friend  reiterated 
the  assertion  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Instantly  the 
President's  hand  was  upon  the  bell-rope.  The  usher  in  attendance 
answered  the  summons.  "Cornelius,  take  this  man's  name  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  ask  her  what  she  knows  of  him."  The  boy  presently 
returned,  with  the  reply  that  "  the  Madam  "  (as  she  was  called  by  the 
servants)  knew  nothing  of  him  whatever.  "  It  is  just  as  I  suspected,** 
said  the  President  The  party  made  one  more  attempt  to  enlist  his 
sympathy,  but  without  effect  "  It  is  of  no  use,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
cannot  release  him  I"  and  the  trio  withdrew  in  high  displeasure. 

mS  HUMOR,   SHREWDNESS,   AITO  SENTIMENT. 
It  has  been  well  said  by  a  profound  critic  of  Shakspeare,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  as  very  appropriate  in  this  connection,  that  "  the  spirit 


v]4pb  lieJ«l  tlie  woe  of  Lear  and  tbe  tragedy  of  Hauilct  wouhi  hav^B 
tmi^en,  had  it  not  also  had  tlie  humor  of  the  Merry  Wive?*  of  Wbdaor 
1^44^^  earrirnent  of  tho  MidsDramer  Night-a  Dream.'*  This  b  m 
kfBm  of  Mr.  Lin  CO  Id  u^  it  wm  of  Shak^peare*  Thu  capacity  to  tell 
ipd  fiJ^i^y  ^  good  anecdote  uo  doubt  prolonged  hi^  Hfc  I  have  oflen 
|i|MU^  thin  assert CM i  by  one  of  his  mo^t  intimate  friends  Ai^d  the 
P|Uic  impresgjion  of  hb  fecundity  in  this  respect  was  not  cxagjjcraied, 
])|j^B6£aher  once  observed  to  m^  of  h}^  own  wealth  of  lllu^iratiott,  thai 
1|#*^  thought  in  figures^"  or*  in  other  wordi,  that  an  argumf^nt  babitU' 
l|li|r  took  on  that  form  in  Wa  mind.  This  waa  pre-eminentJy  true  of 
1^  lilieohi*  The  "  points  "  of  his  argument  were  driven  home  in  thtg 
i^U  %B  th<y  1 1  Mild  be  in   {n>  otlier.     lii  I  he  Jucial  cm^i:  dm  olmracter- 

i#i^bii4 ^11  play*  infumimw  Wit  tofji^oif  iF^b 4#^ %  | 
%ij|i  f^9t  pQ##^|(  «Mifi  If^  li  i^  pfflff  pfi|ie  mmmd^n 

and  it  wa»  frequently  hu  hAH,  ^Im  W^^  ^^^     1»PPW4i  PI 
depressedt  to  tiJ^e  this  up  and  read  a  ehi^Bter,  with  great  relief. 
^  iRie  fiatonlqr  ereiiii^  belbieiwtldl  1^^  fi^  to  tike  franli 

JBflU  previom  to  the  capiure  of  fiidiiBoildi  1  iPis  wMi  Mm  Ikn  wmm 
d'dock  till  nearly  tweWei  ft  liad4>Mll  0iie  of  hn  moit^tr]|4^[^d|kjai 
The  preaMire  of  oAcoHMBeken  wa^  |j^i>eatet  at  lina  jaDctnna  tluai  I  etar 
knew  it  to  be,  and  be  waa  almoiBt  wora  ont  Among  tbe  caUeia  that 
evening  was  a  party  composed  of  two  senators,  a  representative,  as 
ex-lieutenant-governor  of  a  Western  State,  and  several  private  citiieaak 
They  had  business  of  great  importance,  involving  the  necessity  of  tha 
President's  examination  of  yolnminons  documents.  Pushing  every 
thing  aside,  he  said  to  one  of  the  party,  ^*  Have  yon  seen  the  Nasby 
papers r  "No,  I  have  not,"  was  the  answer;  "who  is  Nasby f 
^  There  is  a  chap  ont  in  Ohio,"  returned  the  President,  "  who  has  been 
writing  a  series  of  letters  in  the  newspapers  over  the  signature  of  P^ 
troleum  V.  Nasby.  Some  one  sent  me  a  pamphlet  collection  of  them 
the  other  day.  I  am  going  to  write  to  '  Petroleum '  to  come  down 
here,  and  I  intend  to  tell  him  if  he  will  communicate  his  talent  to  me, 
I  will  swap  places  with  him !"  Thereupon  he  arose,  went  to  a  drawer 
in  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  the  "  Letters,"  sat  down  and  read  one 
to  the  company,  finding  in  their  enjoyment  of  it  the  temporary  ex- 
citement  and  relief  which  another  man  wonld  have  found  in  a  glass 
of  wine.  The  instant  he  hi^d  ce^sed^  t)^e  }K)ok  was  thrown  aside,  his 
couptenance  relapsed  into  its  habitual  serious  expression,  an^  the  bosi- 
nesB  was  entered  upon  with  the  utmost  earnestness. 
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Just  h«re,  I  may  say  with  propriety,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  Mr* 
Lincoln's  memory  to  state,  that,  during  the  entire  period  of  my  stay 
in  Washington,  after  witnessing  his  intercoursjB  with  almost  all  claasfen 
9f  people,  including  governors,  senators,  ipen^bers  of  Congress,  offi? 
ccrs  of  the  army,  and  familiar  {iien48»  I  ci^ppot  r^coUect  to  hs^ye  ^yef 
heard  him  relate  a  circumstance  to  tflij  one  pf  them  ^1  that  woul4 
have  been  out  of  place  uttered  i|i  f^  l^die^'  draw^ng-roon^  1  I  tfm  ^w«^ 
that  a  different  impression  prevail^,  founded  it  may  be  in  some  insUmces 
upon  facts;  but  where  there  is  one  fyat  of  the  kind  I  am  persuaded  th^t 
ther^  are  forty  fidsehoods,  ^t  least  At  any  rate,  what  I  have  stated  is 
Tolunt^  testimony,  from  a  stand-pointy  I  submit,  entitled  to  ^pect- 
ful  consideration. 

Among  his  stories  freshest  in  my  ^iind^  one  which  he  related  to  m^ 
shortly  after  its  occurrence,  belongs  tp  the  history  of  the  fiunous  inter- 
view on  board  the  jRiver  Qtiun^  fX  Hampton  Roads,  between  himsidf 
and  Secretary  Seward,  and  the  rebel  Pei^e  Commissioners.  It  waa 
reported  at  the  time  that  the  President  told  a  *'  little  story  "  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  inquiry  went  around  among  the  newspapers,  **  What 
was  it  ?^'  The  New  York  Herald  published  what  purported  to  be  a 
version  of  it,  but  the  "  point "  was  entirely  lost,  and  it  attracted  no 
attention.  Being  in  Washington  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  inter* 
view  with  the  Commissioners  (my  previous  sojourn  there  having  ter- 
minated about  the  first  of  last  August),  I  asked  Mr.  Lincoln,  one  day, 
^  if  it  was  true  that  he  told  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  a  story." 
^  Why,  yes,"  he  replied,  manifesting  sopoe  sorprise,  "  but  has  it  leaked 
(lat  ?  I  was  in  hopes  nothing  would  be  said  about  it,  lest  some  ove»- 
•ensitive  people  should  imagine  there  was  a  degree  of  levity  in  the 
intercourse  between  us."  He  then  went  on  to  relate  the  circumstanoea 
which  called  it  out  "  You  see,"  said  he,  '*  we  had  reached  and  were 
discussing  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  Hunter  said,  substantially,  that 
the  slaves,  always  accustomed  to  an  overseer,  and  to  worl^  upon  com- 
pulsion, suddenly  freed,  as  they  would  be  if  the  South  should  consent 
to  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  *  Emanoipation  Proclamation,'  would  pre- 
cipitate not  only  themselves  but  the  entire  Southern  society  into 
irremediable  ruin.  No  work  would  be  done,  nothing  would  be  cul? 
tivated,  and  both  blacks  and  whites  would  starve  T  Said  the  Presi* 
dent,  ^  I  waited  for  Seward  to  answer  that  argument,  but  as  he  was 
silent,  I  at  length  said :  '^  Mr.  Hunter,  you  ought  to  know  a  great  dea] 
better  about  this  matter  than  /,  for  you  have  always  lived  under  the 
slave  system.  I  can  only  say,  in  reply  to  your  statement  of  the  case, 
that  it  reminds  me  of  a  man  out  in  Illinois,  by  the  name  of  Case,  who 
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undertook,  a  few  yean  ago,  to  raise  a  very  large  lierd  of  hogs.  It 
was  a  great  trouble  to  fiitd  them,  and  how  to  get  around  this  was  a 
puzzle  to  him.  At  length  he  hit  on  the  plan  of  planting  an  immense 
field  of  potatoes,  and,  when  they  were  sufficiently  grown,  he  tamed 
the  whole  herd  into  the  field,  and  let  them  have  full  swing,  thus  saving 
not  only  the  labor  of  feeding  the  hogs,  but  also  that  of  dig^g  the 
potatoes  I  Charmed  with  his  sagacity,  he  stood  one  day  leaning 
against  the  fence,  counting  his  hogs,  when  a  neighbor  came  along. 
'  Well,  well,'  said  hfe,  *  Mr.  Case,  this  is  all  very  fine.  Your  hogs  are 
doing  very  well  just  now,  but  you  know  out  here  in  Illinois  the  frost 
comes  early,  and  the  ground  freezes  for  a  foot  deep.  Then  what  arc 
they  going  to  do  f  This  was  a  view  of  the  matter  Mr.  Case  had  not 
taken  into  account  Butch ering-time  for  hogs  was  'way  on  in  Decem- 
ber or  January  I  He  scratched  his  head,  and  at  length  stammered, 
*  Well,  it  may  come  pretty  hard  on  their  «naufo,  but  I  don't  see  but 
that  it  will  be  *  root^  hog,  or  die !' " 

The  simplicity  and  absence  of  all  ostentation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  5¥hich  occurred  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  he  made  to  Commodore  Porter,  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
Noticing  that  the  banks  of  the  river  were  dotted  with  flowers,  he  said : 
"Commodore,  Tad"  (the  pet  name  for  his  youngest  son,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  the  excursion)  **  is  very  fond  of  flowers ;  won't  you 
let  a  couple  of  men  take  a  boat  and  go  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  gather  the  flowers  ?"  Look  at 
this  picture,  and  then  endeavor  to  imagine  the  head  of  a  European 
nation  making  a  similar  request,  in  this  humble  way,  of  one  of  his 
subordinates ! 

One  day  I  took  a  couple  of  friends  from  New  York  up-stairs,  who 
wished  to  be  introduced  to  the  President.  It  was  after  the  hour  for 
business  calls,  and  we  found  him  alone,  and,  for  o/icf,  at  leisure.  Soon 
after  the  introduction,  one  of  my  friends  took  occasion  to  indorse, 
very  decidedly,  the  President's  Amnesty  Proclamation,  which  had 
been  severely  censured  by  many  friends  of  the  Administration.     Mr. 

S 's  approval  touched  Mr.  Lincoln.     He  said,  with  a  great  deal  of 

emphasis,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  1  shall  never  forget. 
**  When  a  man  is  sincerely  'penitent  for  his  misdeeds,  and  gives  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  same,  he  can  safely  be  pai-doncd,  and  there 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  !" 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  told  ns  this  story  of  "  Andy  Johnson,"  as  he 
was  familiarly  in  the  habit  of  calling  him.     It  was  a  few  weeks  prior 
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to  the  Baltimore  Conycntion,  before  it  was  known  that  Goyemor  John- 
son would  be  the  nominee  for  the  Vice-Presidencj.  Said  he,  ^  I  had 
a  visit  last  night  from  Colonel  Moody,  ^  the  fighting  Methodist  parson,' 
as  he  is  called  in  Tennessee.  Ho  is  on  his  way  to  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and,  being  in  Washington  over-night,  came  up  to  sec  me. 
He  told  me,"  he  continued,  "  this  story  of  Andy  Johnson  and  General 
Buel,  which  interested  me  intensely.  Colonel  Moody  was  in  Nashville 
the  day  that  it  was  reported  that  Buel  had  decided  to  evacuate  the 
city.  The  rebels,  strongly  re-enforced,  were  said  to  be  within  two 
days'  march  of  the  capital  Of  course,  the  city  was  greatly  excited. 
Said  Moody,  '  I  went  in  search  of  Johnson,  at  the  edge  of  the  evening, 
and  found  him  at  his  ojQBce,  closeted  with  two  gentlemen,  who  were 
walking  the  floor  with  him,  one  on  each  side.  As  I  entered,  they 
retired,  leaving  me  alone  with  Johnson,  who  came  up  to  me,  mani- 
festing intense  feeling,  and  said,  **  Moody,  we  are  sold  out !  Buel  is  a 
traitor  1  He  is  going  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  we 
shall  all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels."  Then  he  commenced  pacing  the 
floor  again,  twisting  his  hands,  and  chafing  like  a  caged  tiger,  utterly 
insensible  to  his  friend's  entreaties  to  become  calm.  Suddenly  he 
turned  and  said,  "  Moody,  can  you  pray?"  "That  is  my  business,  sir, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,"  returned  the  Colonel  "  Well,  Moody,  I 
wish  you  would  pray,"  said  Johnson ;  and  instantly  both  went  down 
upon  their  knees,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  As  the  prayer  be- 
came fervent,  Johnson  began  to  respond  in  true  Methodist  style. 
Presently  he  crawled  over  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  Moody's  side, 
and  put  his  arm  over  him,  manifesting  the  deepest  emotion.  Closing 
the  prayer  with  a  hearty  *  Amen !'  from  each,  they  arose.  Johnson 
took  a  long  breath,  and  said,  with  emphasis,  ^*  Moody,  I  feel  better !" 
Shortly  afterwards  he  asked,  "  Will  you  stand  by  me  ?"  **  Certainly, 
I  will,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,  Moody,  I  can  depend  upon  you ;  you 
are  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  !"  He  then  commenced  pacing  the 
floor  again.  Suddenly  he  wheeled,  the  current  of  his  thought  having 
changed,  and  said,  *'  Oh  I  Moody,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  have 
become  a  religious  man  because  I  asked  you  to  pray.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  but  I  am  not,  and  have  never  pretended  to  be,  religious.  No 
one  knows  this  better  ^lian  you ;  but,  Moody,  there  is  one  thing  about 
it — I  DO  believe  in  Almigbtt  God  I  And  I  believe  also  in  the  Bible, 
and  I  say,  damn  me,  if  Nashville  shall  be  surrendered  I" ' " 
And  NaahvilU  was  not  surrendered  / 

Judge  Baldwin,  of  California,  being  in  Washington,  called  one  day 
on  General  Halleck,  and,  presuming  upon  a  familiar  acquaintance  in 


C|Ji£[)rnia  a  few  yo^rs  siince,  apUcite4  #  paaa  WUide  gf  our  Uoqb  Iq  sc^ 
A  brother  in  Vii^;yu%  iu)t  (binkJug  that  hi^  would  loeet  with  a  re- 
fiiMd,  as  both  hU  bfotti^r  aQ4  himself  wioire  good  Umon  men.  *'  We 
h$¥e  been  deceived  too  of^n,"  aaid  Qeneral  fib^lei^k,  '*  fmd  I  regret  I 
C9A*t  grant  it"  Judgp  6.  thei^  went  to  Staoton,  and  was  ver^  briefly 
disposed  of  with  tl»e  san^e  r^p)t  f  ioaUy,  he  obtained  an  interview 
Kith  Mr.  lincob,  ^d  stated  his  cas^  ^*  Bave  you  applied  to  Genr 
ipral  Hallepk  ?''  inquired  the  P^deat  "  Yes,  and  met  with  a  fiat 
refusal,*'  said  fTudge  B.  ''  Then  you  mu^t  a^  Staiitoq,"  continued  the 
President.  "I  have,  and  with  the  same  leault^"  was  the  reply. 
^  Well,  then,'*  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  imil^  "  I  can  do  nothing;  f<^ 
J0^  n)i|s( know  tfwt /have  venf  lUtff  w^u^nc^mth  ihii^dnUniitratum,^^ 

One  bright  morning,  last  May,  the  Sunday-school  children  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  marching  in  procession  on  "  anniversary "  day, 
passed  in  review  through  the  portico  on  the  north  side  of  the  White 
House.  The  President  stood  at  the  open  window  above  the  door, 
responding  with  a  smile  and  a  bow  to  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  little 
folks  as  they  passed.  Hon.  Mr.  Odell,  always  wide  awake  when  Sun- 
day-school children  are  around,  with  one  or  two  other  gentlemen, 
stood  by  his  side  as  I  joined  the  group.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight ;  the 
rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls,  in  their  *'  Sunday's  best,'*  with  banners 
and  flowers,  all  intent  upon  seeing  the  President,  and,  as  they  eaught 
sight  of  his  tall  figure,  cheering  as  if  their  very  lives  depended  upon 
it !  After  enjoying  the  scene  for  some  time,  making  pleasant  remarks 
about  a  face  that  now  and  then  struck  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  ^*  I  heard 
a  story  last  night  about  Daniel  Webster  when  a  lad,  which  was  new 
\o  me,  and  it  has  been  running  in  my  head  all  the  morning.  When 
quite  young,  at  school,  Daniel  was  one  day  guilty  of  a  gross  violation 
of  the  rules.  Ue  was  detected  in  the  act,  and  called  up  by  the  teacher 
for  punishment  This  was  to  be  the  old-fashioned  *  feruling '  of  the 
hand.  His  hands  happened  to  be  very  dirty.  Knowing  this,  on  hii 
way  to  the  teacher's  desk  he  spit  upon  the  palm  of  his  right  hand, 
wiping  it  off  upon  the  side  of  his  pantaloons.  *  Give  me  your  hand, 
sir,'  said  the  teacher,  very  sternly.  Out  went  the  right  hand,  partly 
cleansed.  The  teacher  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  said,  *  Daniel,  if 
you  will  find  another  hand  in  this  school-room  as  filthy  as  that,  I  will 
let  you  off  this  time !'  Instantly  from  behind  his  back  came  the  lefl 
hand.  *  Here  it  is,  sir,'  was  the  ready  reply.  *  That  will  do,'  said  the 
teacher,  *  for  this  time ;  you  can  take  your  seat,  sir  I'  ** 

A  new  levy  pf  troops  required,  on  a  certain  occlusion,  the  appoint- 


raetit  of  a  large  additional  iramber  of  brigadier  and  majot'  genertlltr. 
Among^  the  immense  nttmber  of  dpplicattons,  Mh  Lincoln  came  Mpoti 
one  wliefein  tbe  claims  of  a  certain  worthy  (not  in  the  service!  at  aO) 
^fot  a  generalship "  were  glowingiy  set  forth.  Bnt  the  a^f^canf 
didn^t  specify  whethet  he  Wanted  to  be  brigadier  or  major  general 
The  President  observed  this  difficulty,  and  solved  it  by  a  lucid  iiH 
doTsement  The  clerk,  on  receiving  the  paper  ilgairty  foatid  #iitteii 
across  its  back,  '^Major-Chneral,  I  i^kon.     A.  Lincoln.*^ 

It  is  said  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  serenade,  the  PreskkfUt  wHa 
called  for  by  the  crowd  assembled.  He  appeared  at  a  window  with 
his  wife  (who  is  somewhat  below  the  ttiediiim  height),  and  made  the 
following  "brief  remarks:*^  **Here  I  Ain,  and  here  is  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
That* 8  the  long  and  the  shoiit  of  it** 

Soon  after  the!  openitfg  cut  Congir«s«  la^  wintM*,  nrf  friend,  th^  Hon. 
Iff.  Shannon,  from  Califofhia,  made  the  costomary  call  at  the  Whit^ 
fibnse.  In  the  conversation  that  eristted,  Mr.  Shannon  said:** Mr: 
President,  I  tnet  an  old  fKend  of  yovrs  in  California  last  sumiiiei^,  h 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of  yonr  Springfield  life.^*^ 
"Ah!**  returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  am  glad  to  h€iar  of  him.  Caiiipbell 
used  to  be  a  dry  fellow  in  those  days,"  he  contbli^d.  **  Fof  a  time  he 
was  Secretary  of  State.  One  day  during  the  legislative  vacation,  ti 
meek,  cadaverons^ooldng  xtM,  with  a  white  neckcloth,  rntroduc^cd 
himself  to  him  at  his  office,  and^  stating  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  Mr.  C.  had  the  letting  of  the  hall  of  representatives,  he  wished  td 
secure  it,  if  possible,  for  a  course  of  lectures  he  desired  to  deliver  in 
Springfield.  *  May  I  ask,'  said  the  Secretary,  *  what  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  your  lectures  V  '  Certainly,'  was  the  reply,  with  a  very  solemn 
expression  of  countenance.  *  The  course  I  wish  to  deliver  is  on  the 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord.'  *  It  19  of  no  use,'  said  C. ;  *  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  not  waste  your  time  in  this  city.  It  is  my 
private  opinion  that,  if  the  Lord  has  l>een  in  Springfield  once,  He  will 
never  come  the  second  time  V  " 

Some  gentlemen  were  onoe  finding  &ult  with  the  President  because 
certain  Generals  were  not  given  commands.  *  The  fiict  is,"  replied 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  have  got  more  peps  than  I  have  holes  to  put  them  in." 

A  clergyman  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  being  in  Washington  early  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  called  upon  him,  and  in  the  course  of 
coiiTersation  asked  him  what  was  to  be  his  policy  on  the  shivery  qaes- 
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tion.  **  Well/'  said  the  President,  "  I  will  answer,  by  telling  you  a 
story.  You  know  Father  B.,  the  old  Methodist  preacher  f  and  yon 
know  Fox  River  and  its  freshets!  Well,  once  in  the  presence  of 
Father  B.,  a  young  Mothinlist  was  worrying  about  Fox  River,  and  ex- 
pressing fears  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  fulfilling  some  of  his 
appointments  by  a  freshet  in  the  river.  Father  B.  checked  him  in  his 
gravest  manner.  Said  he :  '  Young  man,  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
in  my  life  not  to  cross  Fox  River  till  I  get  to  it  I'  And,^'  added  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "  I  am  not  going  to  worry  myself  over  the  slavery  question 
till  I  get  to  it** 

"  I  shall  ever  cherish  among  the  brightest  memories  of  my  life," 
says  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  "  the  recollection  of  an  hour  in  his 
working-room  last  September,  which  was  one  broad  sheet  of  sunshine. 
He  had  spent  the  morning  poring  over  the  returns  of  a  court-marUal 
upon  capital  cases,  and  studying  to  decide  them  according  to  truth ; 
and  upon  the  entrance  of  a  friend,  he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude 
of  relaxation,  and  sparkled  with  good-humor.  I  spoke  of  the  ivjpid 
rise  of  Union  feeling  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Chicago  platform, 
and  the  victory  at 'Atlanta;  and  the  question  was  started,  which  had 
contributed  the  most  to  the  reviving  of  Union  sentiment — ^the  victory 
or  the  platform.  *^  I  guess,"  said  the  President,  ^'  it  was  the  victory ; 
at  any  rate,  I'd  rather  have  that  repeated." 

Being  informed  of  the  death  of  John  Morgan,  he  said,  "  Well,  I 
wouldn't  crow  over  anybody's  death ;  but  I  can  take  this  as  remgnedly 
as  any  dispensation  of  Providence." 

My  attention  has  been  two  or  three  times  called  to  a  paragraph 
now  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  concerning  a  singular  appa- 
rition of  himself  in  a  looking-glass,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  is  stated  to 
have  seen  on  the  day  he  was  first  nominated  at  Chicago.  The  ston- 
as  told  is  made  to  appear  very  mysterious,  and  believing  that  the  taste 
for  the  supernatural  is  sufficiently  ministered  unto  without  penerting 
the  facts,  I  will  tell  the  story  as  the  President  told  it  to  John  Hay,  the 
assistant  private  secretary,  and  myself.  We  were  in  his  room  together 
about  dark,  the  evening  of  the  Baltimore  Convention.  The  gas  had 
just  been  lipjhtcd,  and  he  had  been  telling  us  how  he  had  that  after- 
noon received  the  news  of  the  nomination  of  Andrew  Johnson  for 
Vice-President  before  he  heard  of  his  own. 

It  seemed  that  the  dispatch  announcing  his  renomination  had  been 
sent  to  his  office  from  the  War  Department  while  he  was  at  lunch. 
Directly  afterward,  without  going  back  to  the  official  chamber,  he  pro- 
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ceedcd  to  the  War  Department  While  there,  the  telegram  came 
aonoaDcing  the  nomination  of  Johnson.  ^  What,"  said  he  to  the  oper- 
ator, "do  they  nominate  a  Vice-President  before  they  do  a  President f 
"  W^hy,"  replied  the  astonished  official,  "  have  you  not  heard  of  your 
own  nomination  ?  It  was  sent  to  the  White  House  two  hours  ago.'* 
"  It  is  all  right,''  replied  the  President ;  "  I  shall  probably  find  it  on 
my  return." 

Laughing  pleasantly  over  this  incident,  he  said,  soon  afterward :  "  A 
very  singular  occurrence  took  place  the  day  I  was  nominated  at  Chi- 
cago, four  years  ago,  which  I  am  reminded  of  to-night  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  day,  returning  home  from  down  town,  I  went  up-stairs  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  sitting-room.  Feeling  somewhat  tired,  I  lay  down 
upon  a  couch  in  the  room,  directly  opposite  a  bureau  upon  which  was 
a  looking-glass.  As  I  reclined,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  glass,  and  I  saw 
distinctly  two  images  of  myself^  exactly  alike,  except  that  one  was  a 
little  paler  than  the  other.  I  arose,  and  lay  down  again,  with  the 
same  result.  It  made  me  quite  uncomfortable  for  a  few  moments;  but 
some  friends  coming  in,  the  matter  passed  out  of  my  mind.  The  next 
day,  while  walking  in  the  street,  I  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  disagreeable  sensation  produced  by  it  returned.  I 
had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  I  determined  to  go  home  and  place  myself  in  the  same 
position,  and  if  the  same  effect  was  produced,  I  would  make  up  my 
mind  that  it  was  the  natural  result  of  some  principle  of  refraction  or 
optics  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  dismiss  it  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment, with  the  same  result,  and  as  I  had  said  to  myself,  accounting  for 
it  on  some  principle  unknown  to  me,  it  ceased  to  trouble  me.  But," 
said  he,  "  some  time  ago  I  tried  to  produce  the  same  effect  here,  by 
arranging  a  glass  and  couch  in  the  same  position,  without  success." 
He  did  not  say,  as  is  asserted  in  the  story  as  printed,  that  either  he  or 
Mrs.  Lincoln  attached  any  omen  to  it  whatever.  Neither  did  he  say 
the  double  reflection  was  seen  while  he  was  walking  about  the  room. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  visible  in  a  certain  position,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain angle,  and  therefore,  he  thought,  could  be  accounted  for  upon  scien- 
tific principles. 

A  distinguished  public  officer  being  in  Washington,  in  an  interview 
with  the  President,  introduced  the  question  of  emancipation.  "  Well, 
you  see,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  we've  got  to  be  very  cautious  how  we 
manage  the  negro  question.  If  we're  not,  we  shall  be  like  the  barber 
out  in  Illinois,  who  was  shaving  a  fellow  with  a  hatchet  face  and  lan- 
tern jaws  like  mine.     The  barber  stuck  his  finger  in  his  customer's 


ttdttth  to  liiftke  his  cheek  Mdk  ooi,  MC  #1ule  slurnDgf  An^  he  eoi 
thtotigb  the  Monr'i  cheek  and  cat  off  hiK  o#n  finger  I  If  tre  are  tiot 
very  ctrefbl,  we  fthail  do  li*  the  binber  did  f* 

At  the  Whiter  MorM  oM  iaf  rionle  fentletticM  w^m  preiMMt  from 
the  West,  excitefd  end  troilbled  ftboat  the  eomitflieioiie  or  oteiflnoiia 
of  the  AdministratioiL  The  President  heard  them  patiently,  mtA  then 
replied  :-^**Gentlenfeiiy  eappotfe  dH  the  pN>perty  jron  were  worth  #a8 
ft  gbld,  and  you  had  pot  it  ia  the  hnds  of  Blondin  to  cany  anoae 
the  Niiffara  River  on  arope^wosM  ye«  shake  the  ed>te,  or  ke^  should 
hi^  oat  to  binh^*  Bk>ndin^  stand  ap  a  little  straighter'— BlondinF,  stoof 
if  little  more— ^  a  IMe  totei  ^  leaa  a  litde  more  to  the  noiilH-leaB 
a  Httk  more  to  tlw  eonthf  Nd^  yOtt  would  hold  your  breath  as  well 
at  yotir  tongae,  and  keep  yoAr  hinds  off  nntil  he  was  safe  over.  Hie 
fibremment  are  oatfj^ing  ^  iihiMns^  weight  Untold  treasures  are 
hithebhaads.  They  are  doing  the  ftty  best  they  can.  Don't  badger 
fIfCRii.    Keep  silence,  aAd  #e'tt  |fet  yoo  safe  across." 

Beingf  arfked  at  another  tiflEie  by  an  ^  aazions"  tiaitor  as  to  what  he 
ironhl  do  in  certain  contbgenoiea^-provided  the  rebellion  was  not 
sabdfitod  aftet  three  or  four  yeaA-  of  effwt  on  the  part  of  the  QoTem 
ment — ^  Oh,**  said  the  Preiident»:  ''there  is  no  alternative  hut  lo  kmp 

After  the  issue  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Governor 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  was  at  the  White  House  one  day,  wlien  the 
.  President  said : — "  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  slavery  ia 
dead.  We  are  like  whalers  who  have  been  long  on  a  chase — we  have 
at  last  got  the  harpoon  into  the  monster,  but  we  must  now  look  how 
we  steer,  or,  with  one  *  flop '  of  his  tail^  he  will  yet  send  us  all  into 
eternity  I" 

During  a  public  "reception,**  a  farmer,  from  one  of  the  border 
counties  of  Virginia,  told  the  President  that  the  Union  soldiers,  in 
passing  his  farm,  had  helped  themselves  not  only  to  hay,  but  his 
horse,  and  he  hoped  the  President  would  urge  the  proper  oflSoer  to 
consider  his  claim  immediately. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  this  reminded  him  of  an  old  acquamtance  of 
his,  **  Jack  Chase,"  who  used  to  be  a  Inmberman  on  the  Illinois,  a  steady, 
sober  man,  and  the  best  raftsman  on  the  river.  It  was  quite  a  trick, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  to  take  the  logs  over  the  rapids ;  but  he  was 
skilful  with  a  raft,  and  always  kept  her  straight  in  the  channel 
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Finally  a  steamer  was  put  on,  and  Jack  was  made  captain  of  her. 
He  always  used  to  take  the  wheel,  going  through  the  rapids.  One 
day  when  the  boat  was  plunging  and  wallowing  along  the  boiling  cur- 
rent, and  Jack's  utmost  vigilance  was  being  exercised  to  keep  her  in 
the  narrow  channel,  a  boy  pulled  his  coat-tail,  and  hailed  him  with — 
**  Say,  Mister  Captain !  I  wish  you  would  just  stop  your  boat  a  min- 
ute— Pve  lost  my  apple  overboard  I" 

The  President  was  once  speaking  about  an  attack  made  on  him  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  for  a  certain  alleged  blun- 
der, or  something  worse,  in  the  Southwest — ^the  matter  involved  being 
one  which  had  fallen  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  officer  to 
whom  .he  was  talking,  who  possessed  official  evidence  completely  up- 
setting all  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

"  Might  it  not  be  well  for  me,"  queried  the  officer,  "  to  set  this 
matter  right  in  a  letter  to  some  paper,  stating  the  facts  as  they  actually 
transpired  ?" 

**  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  President,  "  at  least,  not  now.  If  I  were  to 
try  to  read,  much  less  answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop 
might  as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do  the  very  best  I 
know  how — the  very  best  I  can  ;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until 
the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is  said  against  me 
won't  amount  to  any  thing.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten 
angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no  difference." 

A  gentleman  was  relating  to  the  President  how  a  friend  of  his  had 
been  driven  away  from  New  Orleans  as  a  Unionist,  and  how,  on  his 
expulsion,  when  he  asked  to  see  the  writ  by  which  he  was  expelled, 
the  deputation  which  called  on  him  told  him  that  the  Government  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  nothing  illegal,  and  so  they  had  issued  no 
illegal  writs,  and  simply  meant  to  make  him  go  of  his  own  free  will. 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that  reminds  me  of  a  hotel-keeper  down 
at  St  Louis,  who  boasted  that  he  never  had  a  death  in  his  hotel,  for 
whenever  a  guest  was  dying  in  his  house  he  carried  him  out  to  die  in 
the  gutter."  5 

One  evening  the  President  brought  a  couple  of  friends  into  the 
"  State  dining-room  "  to  see  my  picture.  Something  was  said,  in  the 
eonversation  that  ensued,  that  *'•  reminded"  him  of  the  following  circum- 
stance: "Judge  ^,"  said  he,  "held  the  strongest  ideas  of  rigid 

government  and  close  construction  that  I  ever  met     It  was  said  of 
bim,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  would  hang  a  man  for  blowing  his  nose 
•18 
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in  the  street,  but  he  would  quash  the  indictment  if  it  failed  to  specify 
which  hand  he  blew  it  with  1" 


On  one  occasion,  in  the  Executive  chamber,  Uiere  were  present  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  Seward. 

A  point  in  the  conversation  suggesting  the  thought,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said :  "  Seward,  you  never  heard,  did  you,  how  I  earned  my  first  dol- 
lar?" "No,"  said  Mr.  Seward.  "Well,"  replied  he,  "I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  belonged,  you  know,  to  what  they  call 
down  South,  the  *  scrubs;^  people  who  do  not  own  slaves  are  nobody 
there.  But  we  had  succeeded  in  raising,  chiefly  by  my  labor,  snfli- 
cient  produce,  as  I  thought,  to  justify  me  in  taking  it  down  the  river 
to  sell. 

"  After  much  persuasion,  I  got  the  consent  of  mother  to  go,  and 
constructed  a  little  flatboat,  large  enough  to  take  a  barrel  or  two  of 
things,  that  we  had  gathered,  with  myself  and  little  bundle,  down  to 
New  Orleans.  A  steamer  was  coming  down  the  river.  We  have,  you 
know,  no  wharves  on  the  Western  streams;  and  the  custom  was,  if  pas- 
sengers were  at  any  of  the  landings,  for  them  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  the 
steamer  stopping  and  taking  them  on  board. 

"  I  was  contemplating  ray  new  flatboat,  and  wondering  whether  I 
could  make  it  stronger  or  improve  it  in  any  particular,  when  two  men 
came  down  to  the  shore  in  carriages  with  trunks,  and  looking  at  the 
different  boats  singled  out  mine,  and  asked,  *Who  owns  thisf  I 
answered,  somewhat  modestly,  *  I  do.'  *  Will  you,'  said  one  of  them, 
*  take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the  steamer  ?'  *  Certainly,'  said  I.  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  earning  something.  I  supposed 
that  each  of  thcra  would  give  me  two  or  three  bits.  The  trunks  were 
put  on  ray  flatboat,  the  passengers  seated  themselves  on  the  trunks, 
and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the  steamboat. 

"  They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  up  their  heavy  trunks,  and  put 
them  on  deck.  The  steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when  I 
called  out  that  they  had  forgotten  to  pay  me.  Each  of  them  took 
from  his  pocket  a  silver  half-dollar,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  of  my 
boat.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  r picked  up  the  money. 
Gentlemen,  you  may  think  it  was  a  very  little  thing,  and  in  these  days 
it  seems  to  me  a  trifle ;  but  it  was  a  most  important  incident  in  my 
life.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  iu 
less  than  a  day — that  by  honest  work  I  had  earned  a  dollar.  The 
world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.  I  was  a  more  hopeful  raid 
confident  bcintj  from  that  time." 
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In  Angosty  1864,  the  President  called  for  five  hnndred  thousand 
more  men.  The  country  was  much  depressed.  The  rebels  had,  in 
comparatively  small  force,  only  a  short  time  before,  been  to  the  very 
gates  of  Washington,  and  returned  almost  unharmed. 

The  Presidential  election  was  impending.  Many  thought  another 
call  for  men  at  such  a  time  would  injure,  if  not  destroy,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
chances  for  re-election.  A  friend  said  as  much  to  him  one  day,  after 
the  President  had  told  him  of  his  purpose  to  make  such  a  call.  **  As  to 
my  re-election,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  '*  it  matters  not.  We  must  have 
the  men.  If  I  go  down,  I  intend  to  go,  like  the  Cumberland^  with  my 
colors  flying  I" 

A  gentleman  was  one  day  finding  fault  with  the  constant  agitation 
in  Ck>ngress  of  the  slavery  question.  He  remarked  that,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Emancipation  policy,  he  had  hoped  for  something  new. 

**  There  was  a  man  down  in  Maine,"  said  the  President,  in  reply, 
**  who  kept  a  grocery-store,  and  a  lot  of  fellows  used  to  loaf  around 
that  for  their  toddy.  He  only  gave  'em  New  England  rum,  and  they 
drank  pretty  considerable  of  it.  But  after  a  while  they  began  to  get 
tired  of  that,  and  kept  asking  for  something  new — something  new — ^all 
the  time.  Well,  one  night,  when  the  whole  crowd  were  around,  the 
grocer  brought  out  his  glasses,  and  says  he,  *  I've  got  something  Hew 
for  you  to  drink,  boys,  now.'  *  Honor  bright  ?'  said  they.  *  Honor 
bright,'  says  he,  and  with  that  he  sets  out  a  jug.  'Thar,'  says  he, 
'  that's  something  new ;  it's  New  England  rum  I'  says  he.  Now,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Lincoln,  '*  I  guess  we're  a  good  deal  like  that  crowd,  and 
Congress  is  a  good  deal  like  that  store-keeper !" 

About  two  weeks  after  the  Chicago  Convention,  a  gentleman  from 
New  York  called  upon  the  President,  in  company  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dana.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  gentle- 
man said :  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  President,  is  the  reason  General 
McClellan  does  not  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Chicago  Convention  f ' 

"Oh !"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  characteristic  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
"A«  «  intrenching  f^  ^ 

On  the  occasion  when  the  telegram  from  Cumberland  dap  reached 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  **  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,"  he 
remarked  that  he  was  '*  glad  of  it"  Some  person  present,  who  had 
the  perils  of  Burnside's  position  uppermost  in  his  mind,  could  not  see 
why  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  gkui  of  it,  and  so  expressed  himself. 
**  Why,  you  see,"  responded  the  President,  **it  reminds  me  of  Mistress 
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Sallie  Ward,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  a  very  large  family.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  her  numerous  progeny  would  be  heard  crying  in  some 
outrof-the-way  place,  upon  which  Mrs.  Ward  would  exclaim,  *  There's 
one  of  ray  chifdren  that  isn't  dead  yet  T  " 

*'0n  Mr.  Lincoln's  reception-day,  after  the  nomination,"  wrote 
Theodore  Tilton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Independent^  "  his  face  wore  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  rather  than  elation.  His  reception  of  Mr. 
Ghirrison  was  an  equal  honor  to  host  and  guest.  In  alluding  to  onr 
failure  to  find  the  old  jail,  he  said,  *  Well,  Mr.  Garrison,  when  you  first 
went  to  Baltimore,  you  couldn't  get  out ;  but  the  second  time,  you 
couldn't  get  in.'  When  one  of  us  mentioned  the  great  enthusiasm  at 
the  convention  after  Senator  Morgan's  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, abolishing  slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  said,  *  It  was  I  who 
suggested  to  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  should  put  that  idea  into  his  opening 
speech.'  This  was  the  very  best  word  he  has  said  since  the  procla- 
mation of  freedom." 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  President  spent  several  days  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  awaiting  military  operations  upon  the  Peninsula.  As  a  por- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  were  with  him,  that  was  temporarily  the  seat  of 
government,  and  he  bore  with  him  constantly  the  burden  of  public 
affairs.  His  favorite  diversion  was  reading  Shakspeare,  whom  he 
rendered  with  fine  discrimination  of  emphasis  and  feeling.  One  day 
(it  chanced  to  be  the  day  before  the  taking  of  Norfolk),  as  he  sat  read- 
ing alone,  he  called  to  his  aide  *  in  the  adjoining  room — "  You  have 
been  writing  long  enough,  Colonel,  come  in  here ;  I  want  to  read  you 
a  passage  in  Haralct."  He  read  the  discussion  on  ambition  between 
Hamlet  and  his  courtiers,  and  the  soliloquy,  in  which  conscience  de- 
bates of  a  future  state.  This  was  followed  by  passages  from  Macbeth. 
Then  opening  to  King  John,  he  read  from  the  third  act  the  passage  in 
which  Constance  bewails  her  imprisoned,  lost  boy. 

Then  closing  the  book,  and  recalling  the  words — 

"  And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  la  heaven  : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  " — 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  :  **  Colonel,  did  you  ever  dream  of  a  lost  friend,  and 
feel  that  you  were  holding  sweet  communion  with  that  friend,  and  yet 
have  a  sad  consciousness  that  it  was  not  a  reality  ? — just  so  I  dream  of 
my  boy  Willie."  Overcome  with  emotion,  he  dropped  his  head  on 
the  table,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

*  Colonel  Le  Qrand  B.  Cannon,  of  General  Woors  staff. 
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A  few  days  before  the  President's  death,  Secretary  Stanton  tendered 
his  resignation  of  the  War  Department  He  accompanied  the  act  with 
a  most  heart-felt  tribute  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  constant  friendship  and  faith- 
ful devotion  to  the  country,  saying,  also,  that  he,  as  Secretary,  had 
accepted  the  position  to  hold  it  only  until  the  war  should  end,  and  that 
now  he  felt  his  work  was  done,  and  his  duty  was  to  resign. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  moved  by  the  Secretary's  words,  and  tear- 
ing in  pieces  the  paper  containing  the  resignation,  and  throwing  his 
arms  about  the  Secretary,  he  said  :  "  Stanton,  you  have  been  a  good 
friend  and  a  faithful  public  servant,  and  it  is  not  for  you  to  say  when 
you  will  no  longer  be  needed  here."  Several  friends  of  both  parties 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  that  wit- 
nessed the  scene. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last  story  told  by  President  Lin- 
coln, was  to  one  of  his  Cabinet  who  came  to  see  him,  to  ask  if  it  would 
be  proper  to  permit  Jake  Thompson  to  slip  through  Maine  in  disguise 
and  embark  for  Portland.  The  President,  as  usual,  was  disposed  to 
be  merciful,  and  to  permit  the  arch-rebel  to  pass  unmolested,  but  the 
Secretary  urged  that  he  should  h^  arrested  as  a  traitor.  '*  By  permit- 
ting him  to  escape  the  penalties  of  treason,"  persistently  remarked  the 
Secretary,  "  you  sanction  it."  "  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  let  me 
tell  you  a  story.  There  was  an  Irish  soldier  here  last  summer,  who 
wanted  something  to  drink  stronger  than  water,  and  stopped  at  a  drug- 
shop,  where  he  espied  a  soda-fountain.  '  Mr.  Doctor,'  said  he,  *  give 
me,  plase,  a  glass  of  soda-wather,  an'  if  yes  can  put  in  a  few  drops  of 
whiskey  unbeknown  to  any  one,  Fll  be  obleeged.'  Now,"  continued 
Mr.  Lincoln,  '*  if  Jake  Thompson  is  permitted  to  go  through  Maine 
unbeknown  to  any  one,  what's  the  harm  ?    So  don't  have  him  arrested." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called 
in  July  following  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  In  the  message  then 
sent  in,  speaking  of  secession,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  South- 
em  leaders  to  bring  it  about,  there  occurs  the  following  remark : — 
'*  With  rebellion  thus  iugar-coatedj  they  liave  been  drugging  the  public 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years,  until  at  length  they 
have  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government,"  <fec.  Mr.  Defrees,  the  Government  printer,  told 
me  that,  when  the  message  was  being  printed,  he  was  a  good  deal 
disturbed  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  sugar-coated,"  and  finally  went  to 
the  President  about  it.  Their  relations  to  each  other  being  of  the 
most  intimate  character,  he  told  Mr.  Lincoln  frankly,  that  he  ought  to 
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remember  that  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different  affair  from  a 
speech  at  a  mass-meeting  in  Illinois — ^that  the  messages  became  a  part 
of  history,  and  should  be  written  accordingly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  inquired  the  President. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Defrees,  "  you  have  used  an  undignified  expres- 
sion in  the  message ;"  and  then,  reading  the  paragraph  aloud,  he 
added,  "  I  would  alter  the  structure  of  that,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Defrees,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that  word  expresses  precisely  my 
idea,  and  I  am  not  going  to  change  it.  The  time  will  never  come  in 
this  country  when  the  people  won't  know  exactly  what  sugar-coated 
means  I" 

On  a  subsequent  occasi^h,  Mr.  Defrees  told  me,  a  certain  sentence 
of  another  message  was  very  awkwardly  constructed.  Calling  the 
President's  attention  to  it  in  the  proof-copy,  the  latter  acknowledged 
the  force  of  the  objection  raised,  and  said,  "Go  home,  Defrees,  and 
see  if  you  can  better  it."  The  next  day  Mr.  Defrees  took  in  to  him 
his  amendment  Mr.  Lincoln  met  him  by  saying:  "  Seward  found  the 
same  fault  that  you  did,  and  he  has  been  rewriting  the  paragraph 
also."  Then  reading  Mr.  Defrees's  version,  he  said :  "  I  believe  yon 
have  beat  Seward ;  but,  '  I  jings' "  (»  common  expression  with  him), 
"  I  think  I  can  beat  you  both."  Then  taking  up  his  pen,  he  wrote  the 
sentence  as  it  was  finally  printed. 

A  Congressman  elect,  from  New  York  State,  was  once  pressing  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  urging  his  official 
action.  "  You  must  see  Raymond  about  this,"  said  the  President  (re- 
ferring to  the  editor  of  the  N^ew  York  Times);  "  he  is  my  Lieutenant- 
General  in  politics.  Whatever  he  says  is  right  in  the  premises,  shall 
be  done." 

The  evening  before  I  left  Washington,  an  incident  occurred,  illus- 
trating very  perfectly  the  character  of  the  man.  For  two  days  mv 
large  painting  had  been  on  exhibition,  upon  its  completion,  in  the 
East  Room,  which  had  been  thronged  with  visitors.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day,  the  "black-horse  cavalry"  escort  drew  up  as 
usual  in  front  of  the  portico,  preparatory  to  the  President's  le^iving  for 
the  "  Soldiers'  Ilome,"  where  he  spent  the  midsummer  nights.  While 
the  carriage  was  waiting,  I  looked  around  for  him,  wishing  to  say  a 
farewell  word,  knowing  that  I  should  have  no  other  opportunity. 
Presently  I  saw  him  standing  half-way  between  the  portico  and  the 
gateway  leading  to  the  War  Department,  leaning  against  the  iron 
fence — one  arm  thrown  over  the  railing,  and  one  foot  on  the  stone 
coping  which  supports  it,  evidently  having  been  intercepted,  on  his 
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way  in,  from  the  War  Department,  bj  a  plain-looking  man,  who  was 
giving  him,  very  diffidently,  an  account  of  a  difficulty  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  have  rectified.  While  waiting,  I  walked  out  leisurely 
to  the  President's  side.  He  said  very  little  to  the  man,  but  was  intently 
studying  the  expression  of  his  face  while  he  was  narrating  his  trouble. 
When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  him,  '*  Have  you  a  blank 
card?''  The  man  searched  his  pockets,  but  finding  none,  a  gentleman 
standing  near,  who  had  overheard  the  question,  came  forward,  and 
said,  **  Here  is  one,  Mr.  President."  Several  persons  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  gathered  around.  Taking  the  card  and  a  pencil,  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
down  upon  the  stone  coping,  which  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches 
above  the  pavement,  presenting  almost  the^pcarance  of  sitting  upon 
the  pavement  itself^  and  wrote  an  order  upon  the  card  to  the  proper 
official  to  '*  examine  this  man's  case."  While  writing  this,  I  observed 
several  persons  passing  down  the  promenade,  smiling  at  each  other,  at 
what  I  presume  they  thought  the  undignified  appearance  of  the  Head 
of  the  Nation,  who,  however  seemed  utterly  unconscious,  either  of  any 
impropriety  in  the  action,  or  of  attracting  any  attention.  To  me  it 
was  not  only  a  touching  picture  of  the  native  goodness  of  the  man, 
but  of  innate  nobility  of  character,  exemplified  not  so  much  by  a  dis- 
regard of  conventionalities,  as  in  unconsciousnass  that  there  could  be 
any  breach  of  etiquette,  or  dignity,  in  the  manner  of  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  serve,  or  secure  justice  to  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  however 
humble  he  may  be. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  February  5,  1864, 1  rang  the  bell  of 
Mr.  Lovejoy's  boarding-house,  on  Fifteenth  street,  Washington.  He 
was  then  very  ill,  though  his  friends  did  not  apprehend  that  be  was  so 
near  the  close  of  his  noble  and  faithful  career.  It  is  a  sad  satisfaction 
to  me  now  to  remember  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  this  good  man's 
life  was  the  writing,  while  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  of  the  note  introdu- 
cing roe  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  My  first  interview  with  the  President  took 
place  the  next  day,  at  the  customary  Saturday  afternoon  public  recep- 
tion. Never  shall  I  forget  the  thrill  which  went  through  my  whole 
being  as  I  first  caught  sight  of  that  tall,  gaunt  form  through  a  distant 
door,  bowed  down,  it  seemed  to  me,  even  then,  with  the  weight  of  the 
nation  he  carried  upon  his  heart,  as  a  mother  carries  her  suffering 
child,  and  thought  of  the  place  he  held  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  prayers  ascending  constantly,  day  after  day,  in  his  behalf  1 
The  crowd  was  passing  through  the  rooms,  and  presently  it  was  my 
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turn  and  name  to  be  announced.  Greeting  me  very  pleasantly,  bo 
soon  afterward  made  an  appointment  to  see  me  in  bis  official  cham- 
ber, directly  after  the  close  of  the  "  reception."  The  hour  named 
found  me  at  the  well-remembered  door  of  the  apartment — that  door 
watched  daily,  with  so  many  conflicting  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  by 
the  miscellaneous  throng  gathered  there.  The  President  was  alone, 
and  already  deep  in  official  business,  which  was  always  pressing.  He 
received  me  with  the  frank  kindness  and  simplicity  so  characteristic 
of  his  nature ;  and,  after  reading  Mr.  Lovejoy's  note,  said :  "  Well, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  we  will  turn  you  in  loose  here,  and  try  to  give  you  a 
good  chance  to  work  out  your  idea.''  Then  giving  me  a  place  close 
beside  his  own  arm-chair,  ^e  entered  upon  the  account  which  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  write  out,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  adoption  of  the  Emancipation  policy. 
First,  however,  let  me  glance  very  briefly  at  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  juncture. 

The  summer  of  1862  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  After 
the  most  stupendous  preparations  known  in  modern  warfare,  McClel- 
Ian,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  had  re- 
treated from  the  Peninsula,  after  the  "  seven  days' "  severe  fighting 
before  Richmond,  and  great  depression  followed  the  disappointment 
of  the  brilliant  hopes  of  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  "On 
to  Richmond  "  had  been  succeeded  by  "  Back  to  Washington  ;"  and 
the  Rebellion,  flushed  with  success,  was  more  defiant  than  ever ! 

Thus  far,  the  war  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Aduiinistration  with- 
out touchino:  slavery  in  any  manner.  The  reasons  for  this  are  admi- 
rably set  forth  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Colonel  Hodges. 

Going  over  substantially  the  same  ground  on  an  occasion  I  well 
remember,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : — "  The  paramount  idea  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  may  not  be  specified  in 
so  many  words,  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  question  ;  for  without  the 
Union  the  Constitution  would  be  worthless.  The  Union  made  the 
Constitution,  not  the  Constitution  the  Union  !  It  seems  clear  that, 
if  the  emerrrency  should  arist^  that  slavery,  or  any  otlier  institution, 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  the  alterna- 
tive was  presented  to  the  Executive,  of  the  d<istruction  of  one  or  the 
other,  he  could  not  hesitate  between  the  two.  I  can  now,"  he 
continued,  '*  most  solemnly  assert  that  I  did  all  in  my  judgment  that 
could  be  done  to  restore  the  Union  without  interfering  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.     We  failed,  and  the  blow  at  slavery  was  struck  !" 

I  now  take  up  the  history  of  the   Proclamation   itself,  as  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin  gave  it  to  me,  on  the  occasion  of  onr  first  interview,  and  written 
down  by  myself  soon  afterward  : — 

"It  had  got  to  be,*'  said  he,  "midsummer,  1862.  Things  had 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  I  felt  that  we  had  '  reached  the  end 
of  our  rope  on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing ;  that  we 
had  about  played  our  last  card,  and  must  change  our  tactics  or  lose 
the  game !  I  now  determined  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Emancipation 
policy ;  and,  without  consultation  with,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
Cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft  of  the  Proclamation  ;  and,  after 
much  anxious  thought,  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  upon  the  subject. 
This  was  the  last  of  July,  or  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  August, 
1862."  (The  exact  date  he  did  not  remember.)  "  This  Cabinet  meet- 
ing took  place,  I  think,  upon  a  Saturday.  All  were  present,  except- 
ing Mr,  Blair,  the  Postmaster-General,  who  was  absent  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  discussion,  but  came  in  subsequently.  I  said  to  the  Cabinet 
that  I  bad  resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had  not  called  them  together 
to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the  subject-matter  of  a  proclamation 
before  them ;  suggestions  as  to  which  would  be  in  order,  after  they 
had  heard  it  road.  Mr.  Lovejoy,"  said  he,  "  was  in  error  when  he 
informed  you  that  it  excited  no  comment,  excepting  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Seward.  Various  suggestions  were  offered.  JSecretary 
Chase  wished  the  language  stronger  in  reference  to  the  arming  of  the 
blacks.  Mr.  Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated  the  policy,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  cost  the  Administration  the  fall  elections. 
Nothing,  however,  was  offered  that  I  had  not  already  fully  anticipated 
and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.    Said  he : — 

*  Mr.  President,  I  approve  of  the  Proclamation,  but  I  question  the  expedi- 
ency of  its  issue  at  this  juncture.  The  depression  of  the  public  mind, 
consequent  upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is  so  great,  that  I  fear  the 
effect  of  so  important  a  step,  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  measure 
of  an  exhausted  Government — a  cry  for  hvlp;  the  Grovernment 
stretching  forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching 
forth  her  hands  to  the  Government'  His  idea,"  said  the  President, 
**  was,  that  it  would  be  considered  our  last  shriek  on  the  retreat" 
(This  was  his  ;>recM«  expression.)     *''Now,'  continued  Mr.  Seward, 

*  while  I  approve  the  measure,  I  suggest,  sir,  that  you  postpone  its 
issue  until  yon  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  suc- 
cess, instead  of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon  the  greatest 
disasters  of  the  war  1' "  Said  Mr.  Lincoln  : — "  The  wisdom  of  the  view 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  me  with  very  great  force.  It  waa  an 
aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  nil  my  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
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entirety  overlooked.  The  resalt  was,  that  I  put  the  draft  of  iho  Proo- 
lamation  aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  waiting  for  a  vic- 
tory. From  time  to  time  I  added  or  changed  a  line,  touching  it  up 
here  and  there,  waiting  the  progress  of  events.  Well,  the  next  news 
we  had  was  of  Pope*s  disaster,  at  Bull  Run.  Things  looked  darker 
than  ever.  Finally,  came  the  week  of  the  battle  of  Antietam.  I  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer.  The  news  came,  I  think,  on  Wednesday, 
that  the  advantage  was  on  our  side.  I  was  then  staying  at  the  '  Sol- 
diers' Home*"  (three  miles  out  of  Washington).  ''  Here  I  finished 
writing  the  second  draft  of  the  preliminary  Proclamation  ;  came  up  on 
Saturday,  called  the  Cabinet  together  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  published 
the  following  Monday. 

**  It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,"  he  continued,  '*  that  there 
were  just  one  hundred  days  between  the  dates  of  the  two  proclamar 
tions,  issued  upon  the  22d  of  September  and  the  1st  of  January.  I 
had  not  made  the  calculation  at  the  time." 

At  the  final  meeting  on  Saturday,  another  interesting  incident  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  Secretary  Seward.  The  President  had  writ- 
ten the  important  part  of  the  Proclamation  in  these  words : — 

'*  That  on  the  first  day  of  Jannary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever,  free  ;  and  the  Executive  Grovernment  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereoii 
will  recognize  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  oracu 
to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make 
for  their  actual  freedom." — "  When  I  finished  reading  this  paragraph," 
resumed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  Mr.  Seward  stopped  me,  and  said  :  *  I  think, 
Mr.  President,  that  you  should  insert  after  the  word  "r^co^ize,"  in 
that  sentence,  the  words  "  arid  maintain^  '  I  replied  that  I  had  already 
fully  considered  the  import  of  that  expression  in  this  connection,  but 
I  had  not  introduced  it,  because  it  was  not  ray  way  to  promise  what 
I  was  not  entirely  sure  that  I  could  perform,  and  I  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  I  thought  we  were  exactly  able  to  *  maintain*  this." 

"But,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Seward  insisted  that  we  ought  to  take  this 
ground ;  and  the  words  finally  went  in." 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  show  me  the  various  positions  oc- 
cupied by  himself  and  the  different  members  of  the  cabinet  on  the 
oecasion  of  the  first  meeting.     "  As  nearly  as  I  remember,"  said  he, 
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**  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  War  were  here, 
at  my  right  hand — the  others  were  grouped  at  the  left." 

From  the  first,  the  President  seemed  much  interested  in  my  work , 
but  as  it  progressed,  his  interest  increased.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  many  friends  in  to  see  what  advance  I  was  making  from  day 
to  day,  and  I  have  known  him  to  come  by  himself  as  many  as  three  or 
four  times  in  a  single  day.  It  seemed  a  pleasant  diversion  to  him 
to  watch  the  gradual  progress  of  the  work,  and  his  suggestions,  though 
sometimes  quaint  and  homely,  were  almost  invariably  excellent  Sel- 
dom was  he  heard  to  allude  to  any  thing  that  might  be  construed  into 
a  personality  in  connection  with  any  member  of  his  Cabinet.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  I  remember,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye,  he 
turned  to  a  senatorial  friend  whom  he  had  brought  in  to  see  the  pic- 
ture, and  said :  **  Mrs.  Lincoln  calls  Mr.  Carpenter's  group  **  The 
J3dj)py  Family^ 

At  the  end  of  about  six  months'  incessant  labor,  the  picture  drew 
near  completion.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  to  see  it  was  so  great 
that,  by  special  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  it  was  placed  in 
the  **  East  Room,"  and,  for  two  days,  thrown  open  for  free  exhibition. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  jnst  previous  to  the  canvas  being  taken 
down  and  rolled  up,  the  President  came  in  to  take,  as  he  said,  a  **  fare- 
well look  at  the  picture."  He  sat  in  front  of  it  for  some  time,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  aught  of  criticism  to  make.  He  said  he  could 
suggest  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  portraiture — **  the  likenesses  seemed 
to  him  absolutely  perfect."  I  then  called  his  attention  to  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  picture,  stating  that  these  had  been  selected  from  the  ob- 
jects in  the  Cabinet  chamber  with  reference  solely  to  their  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  **  Yes,'^  said  he,  *'  I  see  the  war-maps,  the  portfolios,  the 
t^oi^map,  and  all ;  but  the  book  in  the  comer,  leaning  against  the 
chair-leg,  you  have  changed  the  title  of  that,  I  see."  "  Yes,"  I  replied, 
'*  at  the  last  moment  I  learned  that  you  frequently  consulted,  during 
the  period  you  were  preparing  the  Proclamation,  Solicitor  Whiting*s 
work  on  the  '  War  Powers  of  the  President,'  so  I  simply  changed  the 
title  of  the  book,  leaving  the  old  sheepskin  binding  as  it  was." 
'*  Now,"  said  he,  *'  Whiting's  book  is  not  a  regular  la^-book.  It  is  all 
very  well  that  it  should  be  there;  but  I  would  suggest  that  you  change 
the  character  of  the  binding.  It  now  looks  like  an  old  volume  of 
United  States  Statutes."  I  thanked  him  for  this  criticism,  and  then 
said,  ''  Is  there  any  thing  else  that  yon  would  like  changed  ?"  **  I  see 
nothing,"  said  he ;  '*•  all  else  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  as  good  a  piece  of  work  as  the  subject  will  admit  of." 
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And  then,  in  his  simple-hearted,  earnest  way,  ho  said  to  me,  "  And  I 
am  right  glad  you  have  done  it !" 

In  Febraary  last,  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  "  Constitutional 
Amendment,"  I  was  in  Washington,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  the  kindness  and  familiarity  which  had  characterized  our  previ* 
0U8  intercourse.  I  said  to  him  one  day  that  I  was  very  proud  to  have 
been  the  artist  to  have  first  conceived  of  the  design  of  painting  a  pic- 
ture commemorative  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation  ;  that  subsequent 
occurrences  had  only  confirmed  my  ovm  first  judgment  of  that  act  as 
the  most  sublime  moral  event  in  our  history.  "  Yes,"  said — he  and 
never  do  I  remember  to  have  noticed  in  him  more  earnestness  of  ex- 
pression or  manner — "  as  affairs  have  turned,  it  is  the  central  act  of  my 
Administration,  and  the  great  event  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

I  remember  to  have  asked  him,  on  one  occasion,  if  there  was  not 
some  opposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  the  Emancipation  policy.  He  said,  in  reply:  "Nothing 
more  than  I  have  stated  to  you.  Mr.  Blair  thought  we  should  lose  the 
fall  elections,  and  opposed  it  on  that  ground  only."  Said  I,  "  I  have 
understood  that  Secretary  Smith  was  not  in  favor  of  your  action.  Mr. 
Blair  told  me  that,  when  the  meeting  closed,  he  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  went  away  together,  and  that  the  latter  told  him,  if  the 
President  carried  out  that  policy,  he  might  count  on  losing  Indiana, 
sure !"  "  He  never  said  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  me,"  returned  the 
President.  "  And  how,"  said  I,  "  does  Mr.  Blair  feel  about  it  now  ?" 
"Oh,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "Lo  proved  riijht  in  regard  to  the  fall 
elections,  but  he  is  satisfied  that  we  have  since  gained  more  than  we 
lost."  "  I  have  been  told,"  said  I,  "  that  Judge  Bates  doubted  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Proclamation.  "**He  never  expressed  such  an 
opinion  in  ray  hearing,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  "No  member  of  the 
Cabinet  ever  dissented  from  the  policy,  in  any  conversation  with  me." 

There  was  one  marked  clement  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  admirably 
expressed  by  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  in  his  oration  at  Chie^o  upon 
his  death :  "  When  his  judgment,  which  acted  slowly,  but  which  was 
almost  as  immovable  as  the  eternal  hills  when  settled,  was  gra^^ping 
some  subject  of  importance,  the  arguments  against  his  own  desires 
seemed  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and,  in  conversing  upon  it,  he  would 
present  those  arguments,  to  see  if  they  could  be  rebutted."  "* 

The  oflSccr  who  commanded  Mr.  Lincoln's  body-guard  says,  in  a 
communication  to  the  New  York  Tribune :  "  I  often  had  the  pleasure 
of  broakfasting  with  the  President  at  the  *  Soldiers'  Home,'  while 
commandinj^  hi'>  escort.     Many  times  have  I  listened  to  our  most  elo- 
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qnent  proAchers,  bat  never  i^ith  the  same  feoliDga  of  awe  and  rever- 
ence, as  when  oar  Christian  President,  his  arm  around  his  son,  with  his 
deep  and  earnest  tone,  each  morning  road  a  chapter  from  the  Bible." 

In  illastration  of  this,  I  need  only  here  recall  the  fact  that  the  in- 
tjerview  between  himself  and  the  Chicago  delegation  of  clergymen, 
appointed  to  urge  upon  him  the  issue  of  a  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation, took  place  September  13,  1862,  just  about  a  month  after  the 
President  had  declared  his  established  purpose  to  take  this  step  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  which  I  have  described.  He  said  to  this  commit- 
tee:  *4  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world  will 
see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
comet  r'  After  drawing  out  their  views  upon  the  subject,  he  con- 
cluded the  interview  with  these  memorable  words : — 

'*  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objec- 
tions. They  indicate  the  difficulties  which  have  thus  far  prevented 
my  action  in  some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I  have  not  decided  against 
a  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  ad- 
visement. And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by 
day  and  night,  more  than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be 
Crod's  will,  I  will  do !  I  trust  that,  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have 
canvassed  your  views,  I  have  not  in  any  respect  injured  your  feelings." 

In  further  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  I  will  say 
here,  to  silence  forever  the  cavils  of  those  who  have  asserted  that  he 
was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  nominate  Mr.  Chase 
as  Judge  Taney's  successor,  that,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  hesitap 
tion  upon  this  subject,  and  all  that  was  reported  at  the  time  in  the 
newspapers  as  to  the  chances  of  the  various  candidates,  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  several  of  his  most  intimate  friends  that  *'  there  had  never 
been  a  time  during  his  Presidency,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
Judge  Taney,  he  had  not  fully  intended  and  expected  to  nominate 
Salmon  P.  Chase  for  Chief  Justice."  These  wore  his  very  words,  nt- 
tered  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Chase  told  me  that  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  just  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  September 
Proclamation,  the  President  entered  upon  the  business  before  them,  by 
saying  that  "  the  time  for  the  annunciation  of  the  Emancipation  policy 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  Public  sentiment,"  he  thought,  *'  would 
sustain  it,  many  of  his  warmest  friends  and  supporters  demanded  it — 
and  he  had  promised  his  God  that  he  would  do  itP^  The  last  part  of 
this  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and  appeared  to  bo  heard  by  no  one 
but  Secretary  Chase,  who  was  sitting  near  him.     He  asked  the  Presi. 
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dent  if  he  correctlj  nndentood  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  :  ^'  I  made 
a  solemn  vow  before  God  that,  if  General  Lee  were  driven  back  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom 
to  the  slaves  I" 

In  concluding  this  article,  it  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should 
take  some  notice  of  an  assertion,  made  originally  in  an  editorial  article 
in  The  Independmty  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Chase  from  the  polit- 
ical canvass  of  1864,  and  widely  copied,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Proclamation  was  from  the  pen  of 
Secretary  Chase.  One  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  intimate  friends  (this  incident 
was  related  to  me  by  the  gentleman  himself),  who  felt  that  there  was 
an  impropriety  in  this  publication,  at  that  time,  for  which  Mr.  Chase 
was  in  some  degree  responsible,  went  to  see  the  President  about  it 
^'  Oh,'*  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  characteristic  simplicity  and  6reedom 
from  all  suspicion,  **  Mr.  Chase  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  think  / 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Tilton  myself.*' 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  these :  while  the  measure  was  pending, 
Mr.  Chase  submitted  to  the  President  a  draft  of  a  proclamation,  em- 
bodying his  views  upon  the  subject,  which  closed  with  the  appropriate 
and  solemn  words  referred  to :  ^'  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed 
to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  &vor  of  Almighty 
God !" 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  this  sentf^nce  intact,  excepting  that  he  inserted 
after  the  word  "  Constitution "  the  words  **  upon  military  necessity." 

Thus  is  ended  what  I  have  long  felt  to  be  a  duty  I  owed  to  the 
world — the  record  of  circumstances  attending  the  preparation  and 
issue  of  the  third  great  state  paper  which  has  marked  the  progress  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

First,  is  the  "  Magna  Charta,"  wrested  by  the  barons  of  England 
from  King  John  ;  second,  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence  ;"  and 
third,  worthy  to  be  placed  upon  the  tablets  of  history,  side  by  side 
with  the  two  first,  is  *' Abraham  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation." 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

LETTERS    ON   SUNDRY    OCCASIONS. 


TO   MR.   HODOSSy  OF  KXNTUOXT. 

EsQcouTiTB  Mavuok,  WAJunxoTOir,  April  4, 1864. 
A.  G.  H0DOE8,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Kentucky : 

Mt  Dear  Sib  : — Ton  ask  me  to  pat  in  writing  the  sabstanoe  of  what  I 
verbally  said  the  other  day,  in  your  presence,  to  Governor  Bramlette  and 
Senator  Dixon.    It  was  about  as  follows: — 

I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong.'  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel,  and  yet 
I  have  never  understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an  un- 
restricted right  to  act  officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was 
in  the  oath  I  took  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  could  not  take 
the  office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  I  might 
take  an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power.  I 
understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  civil  administration  this  oath  even  for- 
bade me  to  practically  indulge  my  primary  abstract  judgment  on  the 
moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  declared  this  many  times,  and 
in  many  ways.  And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act 
in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery.  I 
did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every 
indispensable  means,  that  government,  that  nation,  of  which  that  Con- 
stitution was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and 
yet  preserve  the  Constitution  ?  By  general  law,  life  arid  limb  must  bo 
protected ;  yet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  lifs ;  but  a  life 
IS  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise 
unconstitutional,  might  become  lawful,  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution,  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation. 
Bight  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground,  and  now  avow  it  I  could  not 
feel  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution, if,  to  save  slavery,  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the 
wreck  of  government,  country,  and  Constitution,  altogether.  When, 
early  in  the  war,  General  Fremont  attempted  military  emancipation,  I 
forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  indispensable  necessity. 
When,  a  little  lat^r,  General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  suggested 
the  arming  of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an 
indispensable  necessity.  When,  still  later,  General  Ilunter  attempted 
military  emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the 
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indispensable  necessity  had  come.  When,  in  March,  and  May,  and  July, 
1862,  I  made  earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the  Border  States  to 
favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  neces- 
Bity  for  military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would  come,  unless 
averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and  I  was,  in 
my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surrendering  the 
Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  strong  hand  upon  the 
colored  element.  I  chose  the  latter.  In  choosing  it,  I  hoped  for  greater 
gain  than  loss,  but  of  this  I  was  not  entirely  confident.  More  than  a 
year  of  trial  now  shows  no  loss  by  it  in  our  foreign  relations,  none  in 
our  home  popular  sentiment,  none  in  our  white  military  force,  no  loss 
by  it  any  how,  or  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  a  gain  of 
quite  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers. 
These  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts,  there  can  be  no  cavil- 
ling. We  have  the  men ;  and  we  could  not  have  had  them  without  the 
measure. 

And  now  let  any  Union  man  who  complains  of  the  measure,  test  him- 
self by  writing  down  in  one  line,  that  ho  is  for  subduing  the  rebellion 
by  force  of  arms;  and  in  the  next,  that  he  is  for  taking  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Union  side,  and  placing  them  where 
they  would  be  but  for  the  measure  he  condemns.  If  he  cannot  face  his 
case  so  stated,  it  is  only  because  he  cannot  face  the  truth. 

I  add  a  word  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  conversation.  In  telling 
this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment  to  my  own  sagacity.  I  claim  not  to 
have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  controlled 
me.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years'  struggle,  the  nation's  condition  is 
not  what  either  party,  or  any  man,  devised  or  expected.  God  alone  can 
claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending,  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  re- 
moval of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as 
yon  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  im- 
partial history  will  find  therein  new  causes  to  attest  and  revere  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  God.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 

TO    GENERAL    HOOKER. 

The  following  letters  were  written  by  the  President  to  General  Hooker 
soon  after  the  latter  had  succeeded  General  Buruside  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  first  was  written  just  before  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  as  follows  : — 

Washikoton,  2  p.  a.— May  8,  1S68. 

General  Hooker: — The  news  is  here  of  the  captnre  by  our  forces  of 
Grand  Gulf,  a  large  and  very  important  thing.  General  Willich,  an 
exchanged  prisoner  just  from  Riclimond,  has  talked  with  me  this  morn- 
ing, lie  was  there  when  our  cavalry  cut  tlie  roads  in  that  vicinity.  He 
says  there  was  not  a  sound  pair  of  legs  in  Richmond,  and  that  our  men, 
had  they  known  it,  could  have  safely  gone  in  and  burnt  every  thing  and 
brought  Jeff.  Davis,  captured  and  paroled  three  or  four  hun<lred  men 
He  says  as  he  came  to  City  Point  there  was  an  army  three  miles  long— 
Longstreet,  he  thought,  moving  towards  Richmond.  Milroy  has  captured 
a  dispatch  of  General  Lee,  in  which  he  says  his  loss  was  fearful  in  his 
late  battle  with  you.  A.  Lincoln. 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  General  Hooker  withdrew  his 
forces  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  received  the  following 
from  the  President : — 
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EuouTiTS  Mamskw,  Wassinot«h,  May  14,  1868. 
Mt  Dear  Sib  : — When  I  wrote  on  the  7th  I  had  an  impression  that 
possibly,  by  an  early  movement,  yon  could  get  some  advantage,  from  the 
supposed  facts  that  the  enemy^s  communications  were  disturbed,  and  that 
he  was  somewhat  deranged  in  position.  That  idea  has  now  passed  away, 
the  enemy  having  re-established  his  commnnications,  regained  his  posi- 
tions, and  actually  received  re-enforeements.  It  does  not  now  appear  to 
me  probable  that  you  can  gwn  any  thing  by  an  early  renewal  of  the  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  I  therefore  shall  not  complain  if  you 
do  no  more  for  a  time  than  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  out  of  other 
mischief^  by  menaces  and  occasional  cavalry  raids,  if  practicable,  and  to 
put  your  own  army  in  good  condition  again.  Still,  if,  in  your  own  clear 
judgment,  you  can  renew  the  attack  successfully,  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
strain yon.  Bearing  upon  this  last  point  I  must  tell  you  I  have  some  pun- 
M  intimations  that  some  of  your  corps  and  division  commanders  are  not 
giving  you  their  entire  confidence.  This  would  be  ruinous  if  true,  and 
yon  should,  therefore,  first  of  all,  ascertain  the  real  facts  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  till  the  6th  of  June,  when  General 
Hooker  wrote  to  the  President  that  appearances  indicated  an  advance  by 
General  Lee.    The  President  answered  him  as  follows : — 

Juns  0^  ISOL 

Majob-Gknkral  Hookbr: — Yours  of  to-day  was  received  an  hour 
ago.  So  much  of  professional  military  skill  is  requisite  to  answer  it,  that 
I  have  turned  the  task  over  to  General  Halleck.  He  promises  to  perform 
it  with  his  utmost  care.  I  have  but  one  idea  which  I  think  worth  sug- 
gesting to  you,  and  that  is,  in  case  you  find  Lee  coming  to  the  north  of 
the  Rappahannock,  I  would  by  no  means  cross  to  the  south  of  it  If  he 
should  leave  a  rear  force  at  Fredericksburg,  tempting  you  to  fall  upon  it,  it 
would  fight  in  intrencbments  and  have  you  at  advantage,  and  so,  man  for 
man,  worst  yuu  at  that  point,  while  his  main  force  would  in  some  way 
be  getting  an  advantage  of  you  northward.  In  one  word,  I  would  not 
take  any  risk  of  being  entangled  up  on  the  river  like  an  ox  jumped  half 
over  a  fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  doge  front  and  rear  without  a  fair 
chance  to  gore  one  way  or  to  kick  the  other. 

If  Lee  would  come  to  my  side  of  the  river  I  would  keep  on  the  same 
side  and  fight  him,  or  act  on  the  defensive,  according  as  might  be  my  es- 
timate of  his  strength  relatively  to  my  own.  But  these  are  mere  sugges- 
tions, which  I  desire  to  be  controlled  by  the  judgment  of  yourself  and 
General  Halleck.  A.  Likoolh. 

By  the  10th  of  June  Lee^s  forward  movement  was  well  developed. 
The  President's  views  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  our  army 
remained  as  before,  and  he  sent  the  following  letter  expressing  them  :— 

WAiBiiraTOW,  D.  O,  Jwm  10,Jl8eiL 
Ma job-Gknbral  Hooker  : — ^Your  long  dispatch  of  to-day  is  just  re- 
ceived. If  left  to  me,  I  would  not  go  south  of  the  Rappahannock  upon 
Lee's  moving  north  of  \U  If  you  had  Richmond  invested  to-day  yon 
would  not  be  able  to  take  it  in  twenty  days ;  meanwhile  your  communi- 
cations, and  with  them  your  army,  would  be  mined.  I  think  Lee's  army, 
and  not  Richmond,  is  your  tme  objective  point.  If  he  comes  towards  the 
Upper  Potomac,  follow  on  his  flank,  and  on  the  inside  track,  fhortening 
4» 
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yonr  lines  while  he  lengthens  his.    Ught  him,  too,  when  opportunity 
oflbrs.    Ifhe'Sta7whereheiB,,/WtM»«iMl;A^A4BMi 

A^  I^xoour,    . 

Lee^s  advenee  was  to  the  northwest,  thvongh  thO'YaU^  of  the  BheMBj"* 
dosh.  His  advanee  was  heard  6f  tu  down  that  valley  while  yet  Us 
rear  was  near  Frederioksbnrg,  and  on  the  14lh  tiie  Prerident  wrote  W 
General  Hooker  as  follows : — 

WimveKUit  ^  GL,  Jim/t  14, 18ML 

ILbJon-GvHSBAL  Hoossb: — So  ibr  as  we  can  make  ont  here,  the 
enMny  haTO  Milroy  snrroonded  at.  Winohestor,  and  Tyler  at  Hiartina^ 
Imrg.  If  they  eonid  hold  ont  a  l»w  days,  could  yon  hem  them  9  Jf  the 
head  of  Lee*s  army  is  at  Martinsburg  and  the  tail  of .  it  on  i|ie  plank- 
toad  between  fVederioksbnrg  and  Obaneellorsville,  tk$  mmmdl  ammI  t$ 
esry  sliai  iPiiMiiAire;  ooold  yon  not  break  him  t 

.  .  A.  Lnrooui, 

•    HOH.  jomr  MiiroB  Bona. 
The  following  brief  letter,  written  daring  the  first  Presidential  canrasi^ 
shows  what,  were  ICr.  lincoln^s  views  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  South- 
ern States  in  the  event  of  hb  election : — 

ICt  Dbjlb  Bib  :— Years  of  the  9th,  enclosing  the  letter  of  Hon«  John 
Minor  Botts,  was  duly  received.  The  l^jtter  is  herewith  retained  aocordiiig 
toy  oar  request.  It  contains  one  of  the  inany  assaraoces  I  receive  from  the 
South,  that  in  no  probable  event  will  there  be  any  very  formidable  eflbrt 
to  break  up  the  Umon.  The  people  of:  the  South  have  too  mnch  <^good 
aense  and  ffood  temper  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  Qovemment  rather  thaa 
see  it  admmistered  as  it  was  aamlnistered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  At 
least,  so  I  hope  and  believe. 

I  thank  yoa  both  for  your  own  letter  and  a  sight  of  that  of  Mr.  Botts. 

Yonrs  very  truly, 

A.  Lnroour. 

John  B.  Fbt,  Esq. 

TO    OOVBRKOR  IfAOOFFIK. 

In  AngQst,  1861,  Governor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  urged  the  removsl  by 
the  President  of  the  Union  troops  which  had  been  raised  and  were  en- 
camped within  that  State. 

To  this  request  he  received  the  following  reply : — 

Wauiwotoit,  D.  O,  AuffuM  K,  1 W- 

To  Ilis  Excellency  B.  Magoffin,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky: 

Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  in  which  you  *'urge  the  removsl 
from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now  organized  and  in 
camp  within  that  State,  is  received. 

1  may  not  possess  full  and  precisely  accurate  knowledge  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  military  force  in  camp  witbin 
Kentucky,  acting  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  force  is  not 
very  large,  and  is  not  now  being  augmented. 

I  also  believe  that  some  arms  have  been  furnished  to  this  force  by  the 
United  r 
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I  $}bo  believe  that  tkig  force  oonriAts  ezolusivel j  of  Kentnokians,  hayiiig 
their  camp  in  the  immediate  vicioity  of  their  own  homea,  and  not  aasail- 
ing  or  menacing  anj  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky. 

In  all  I  have  done  in  the  premieea,  I  have  acted  upon  the  argent  solici- 
tation of  manj  Kentackiane,  and  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed,  and 
■till  believe,  to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Union-loving  people 
of  Kentucky. 

While  I  have  conversed  on  the  anttject  with  many  eminent  men  of 
Kentucky,  including  a  large  minority  of  her  members  of  Oongresa,  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  one  of  them,  or  any  other  person,  except  your 
Excellency  and  the  bearers  of  your  Excellency^  letter,  has  ui^ed  me  to 
remove*  the  military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband  it.  One  other 
very  worthy  citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to  have  Um  augmenting 
of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  force  shall  be  re- 
moved beyond  her  limits,  and,  with  thb  impression,  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  remove  it. 

I  most  cordially  sympathise  with  your  Excellency  in  the  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  my  own  native  State,  Kentucky,  but  it  is  with  regret 
I  search  for,  and  cannot  find,  in  your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declara- 
tion or  intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Union.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

TO    COUNT   OASPARIN. 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  Count  de 
Gasparin,  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  United  States  in  Europe, 
who  had  written  to  the  President  concerning  the  state  of  the  country, 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

To  Count  A.  db  Gaspabin: 

Dbar  Sir  : — Tour  very  acceptable  letter  dated  Orbe,  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  18th  of  July,  1862,  is  received.  The  moral  effect  was  the 
worst  of  the  affair  before  Richmond,  and  that  has  run  its  course  down- 
ward. We  are  now  at  a  stand,  and  shall  soon  be  rising  again,  as  we 
hope.  I  believe  it  is  true  that,  in  men  and  material,  the  enemy  suffered 
more  than  we  in  that  series  of  conflicts,  while  it  is  certain  he  is  less  able 
to  bear  it 

With  us  every  soldier  is  a  man  of  character,  and  must  be  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  is  customary  in  Europe.  Hence  our  great 
army,  for  slighter  causes  than  could  have  prevailed  there,  has  dwindled 
rapidly,  bringing  the  necessity  for  a  new  call  earlier  than  was  antici- 
pated. We  snalT  easily  obtain  the  new  levy,  however.  Be  not  alarmed 
if  yon  shall  learn  that  we  shall  have  resorted  to  a  draft  for  part  of  this. 
It  seems  strange  even  to  me,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  Government  is  now 
pressed  to  this  course  by  a  popular  demand.  Thousands  who  wish 
not  to  personally  enter  the  servioie,  are  nevertheless  anxious  to  pay  and 
send  substitutes,  provided  they  can  have  assurance  that  unwilling  per- 
sons, similarly  situated,  will  be  oompeUed  to  do  likewise.  Besides  this, 
volunteers  mostly  choose  to  enter  newly  forming  regiments,  while 
drafted  men  can  be  sent  to  fill  up  the  old  ones,  wherein  man  ibr  Bian 
they  are  quite  doubly  as  valuable. 

You  ask,  '^  why  is  it  that  the  North  with  her  great  armies  so  often  is 
found  with  inferiority  of  numbers  face  to  face  with  the  amiM  of  tiba 
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Sonthf"  While  I  painfbBy  kBonr  the  ftetjk  ttfUtaiT  nun,  which  I  am 
not,  would  b^ter  aoswer  tiie  question.  The  fact  I  Jmow  has  aot  been' 
oyerlookod,  and  I  sappose  the  eanse  of  its  oontinnanoe  lies  malnlj  in  the 
other  fact  that  the  enemy  holds  the  interior  and  we  tlie  exterior  lines; 
and  that  we  operate  where  the  people  ooavey  information  to  the  enemy/ 
while  he  operates  where  they  eonTey  none  to  n& 

I  ha?e  reoeived  the  Tdome  and  letter  which  yon  did  me  the  honor  of-* 
addressing  to  me,  and  f6r  which  please  accept  my  sincere  tlianka.  Ye« 
are  mnch  admired  in  America  for  the  aUUty  oi  Toor  writings  and  moch 
loyed  for  your  generosity  to  as  and  your  devoaon  to  fibend  piinclpka' 
generally. 

Ton  are  quite  right  as  to  fhe  importance  to  us  for  its  l>earing  upon 
Europe,  that  we  should  achieve  military  succeasss,  and  the  same  is  true  for 
us  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Yet  it  seems  unreasonable  that  a  seriss^ 
of  successes,  extending  through  half  a  year,  and  clearing  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  country,  should  help  us  so  littfs^' 
while  a  single  half  defoat  should  hurt  us  so  mudb.    But  let  us  be  pstient. 

I  am  Tery  happy  to  know  that  my  course  has  not  conflicted  with  your' 
Judgment  of  propriety  and  poliojr.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  acted  upca 
my  best  conrictions,  without  selilshness  <Mr  malice,  and  that  by  the  help 
of  God  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  hi^est  respect  and  esteem. 

A.  Lbooev. 


THE  FRBSroENT  AKD  OBNERAL  MoOLBLLAK. 

Tm  transfer  of  General  Mc01ellan*s  army  from  the  Potomac^  whMnit 
lay  in  front  of  the  rebels  at  Ifanassas,  wss  a  movement  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  has  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  that  we  append,  for 
its  further  elucidation,  a  memorandum  made  by  Mtgor-General  McDowell 
of  the  private  discussions  which  preceded  it. 

A  copy  of  this  memorandam  was  given  by  General  McDowell,  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  to  Mr.  Raymond,  and  by  him,  some  months  afterwards, 
submitted  to  the  President.  The  manuscript  was  returned  by  the  latter, 
with  the  following  indorsement : — 

I  well  remember  the  meetings  herein  narrated.  See  nothing  for  me  to 
ot^ect  to  in  the  narrative  as  being  made  by  General  McDowell  except 
the  phrase  attributed  to  me  ^*o/  the  Jaeobinigm  of  Congre»$y^^  which 
phrase  I  do  not  remember  asing  liter^y  or  in  substanoe,  and  which  I 
wish  not  to  be  published  in  any  event. 

A.  LurooLK.    . 

Octobtrt.lBU. 

The  following  is  the 

MEMORANDUM  OF  GENERAL  MoDOWELL. 

Januofry  10, 186d. — At  dinner  at  Ariington,  Yirnnia.  Received  a  note 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  saying  the  President  wished  to  see 
me  that  evening  at  eight  o^dock,  if  I  could  safely  leave  my  post.  Soon 
after,  I  received  a  note  from  Quartermaster-Geneial  Meigs^  marked  *'Pri- 
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▼ate  and  confidential,''  saying  the  Preaident  wished  to  see  me.  Note 
herewith. 

Repaired  to  the  President's  honse  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  Found  the 
President  alone.  Was  taken  into  the  small  room  in  the  northeast  corner. 
Soon  after,  we  were  joined  by  Brigadier-General  Franklin,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Goyemor  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  As- 
sbtant  Secretary  of  War.  The  President  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the 
state  of  affairs.  Spoke  of  the  ezhansted  condition  of  the  Treasury ;  of  the 
loss  of  public  credit;  of  the  Jacobinism  in  Oongress;  of  the  delicate  con- 
dition of  onr  foreign  relations;  of  the  bad  news  he  had  received  from  the 
West,  particularly  as  contained  in  a  letter  from  General  Halleck  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Missouri ;  of  the  want  of  co-operation  between  General 
Halleck  and  General  Bnell ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  sickness  of  General 
McOlellan. 

The  President  said  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  he  had  been  to 
General  McOlellan 's  house,  and  the  General  did  not  ask  to  see  him,  and 
as  he  must  talk  to  somebody,  he  had  sent  for  General  Franklin  and  my- 
self, to  obtain  our  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  soon  commencing  active 
operations  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

To  use  his  own  expression,  if  something  was  not  soon  done,  the  bottom 
would  be  out  of  the  whole  affair^  and,  if  Gener^  McClellah  did  not  want 
to  use  the  army,  he  would  like  to  *^  harrow  it,"  provided  he  could  see  how 
it  could  be  made  to  do  something. 

The  Secretary  of  State  stated  the  substance  of  some  information  he 
considered  reliable,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  forces  on  the  other  side, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  an  Englidbman  from  Fortress  Monroe,  Rich- 
mond, Manassas,  and  Gentreville,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy 
had  twenty  thousand  men  under  Huger  at  Norfolk,  thirty  thousand  at 
Gentreville,  and,  in  all,  in  our  front  an  effective  force,  capable  of  beinff 
brought  up  at  short  notice,  of  about  one  hundred  and  Uiree  thousand 
men — ^men  not  suffering,  but  well  shod,  clothed,  and  fed.  In  answer  to 
the  question  from  the  President,  what  could  soon  be  done  with  the  army, 
I  replied  that  the  question  as  to  the  tehen  must  be  preceded  by  the  one  as 
to  the  Aau)  and  the  where.  That,  substantially,  I  would  organize  the  army 
into  four  army  corps,  placing  the  five  divisions  on  the  Washington  side  on 
the  right  bank.  Place  three  of  these  corps  to  the  front,  the  right  at 
Vienna  or  its  vicinity,  the  left  beyond  Fairfax  Slation,  the  centre  beyond 
Fairfax  Gourt-Honse,  and  connect  the  latter  place  with  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad  by  a  railroad  now  partially  thrown  up.  This  would 
enable  us  to  supply  these  corps  without  the  use  of  horses,  except  to  dis- 
tribute what  was  brought  up  by  rail,  and  to  act  upon  the  enemy  without 
reference  to  the  bad  state  of  country  roads. 

The  railroads  all  lead  to  the  enemy's  portion.  By  acting  upon  them  in 
force,  besieging  his  strongholds,  if  necessary,  or  getting  between  them,  if 
possible,  or  making  the  attempt  to  do  so,  and  pressing  his  left,  I  thought 
we  should,  in  the  first  place,  cause  him  to  bring  up  aU  his  forces,  and 
mass  them  on  the  flank  mostly  pressed — the  left — and,  possibly,  I  thought 
probably,  we  should  again  get  them  out  of  their  works,  and  bring  on  a 
ffeneral  engagement  on  favorable  terms  to  us,  at  all  events  keeping  him 
fully  occupied  and  harassed.  The  fourth  corps,  in  connection  with  a 
force  of  heavy  guns  afloat,  would  operate  on  his  right  flank,  beyond  the 
Occoquan,  get  behind  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac,  take  Aquia,  which, 
being  supported  by  the  Third  Oorps  over  the  Occoquan,  it  could  safely 
attempt,  and  then  move  on  the  railroad  from  Manassas  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Having  a  large  cavalry  force  to  destroy  bridges,  I  thought  by  the 
use  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  thus  employed,  and  the 
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grettfaeaitiMirhl«k  tbertUnNias  g«f  n^iaitlieiwnip— fcpcirftioawa 
should  oooapy,  we  must  snooeed  hj  repeated  blows  in  erashing  ovttlM 
ibroe  i&  oar  front,  even  if  it  were  •<I|bm-  in  anmbegt  and  Btrength.  The 
Foed  hj  the  faiifaz  Ooait-Hoaae  to  OentreTille  vonld  give  w  the  meaiit 
to  Mng  ap  riege  mortan  and  siege  materiala,  and  even  if  we  oonld  not 
aobomj^ish  the  otjMt  immediatelyj  "bj  making  the  eampahni  ene  of  posi- 
tions instead  of  one  of  manoenweei  to  do  to  eTentnall^  andwitboatriak. 
That  this  saving  of  wagon  transpoftaitioa  sho«iId  be  e^Mrted  at  onoe^  brf 
oonneoUng  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rallraad  with  tiie  Alexandria  toads 
Iff  Fanning  a  road  over  the  Ixxrur  Bridge.  Thait  when  all  this  eoold  be 
eommenoed,  I  oonld  better  tell  when  I  Inew  something  more  definite- ia 
to  the  general  eonditioii  of  the  army. 

Qeneral  Franldin  being  asked,  sttd  he  was  in  igDonmee  of  manj  tfaiagB 
necessary  to  an  opinion  on  the  sotjeet,  know^  only  as  to  hia  own 
division^  whieh  was  ready  for  the  iidd.  Asto  thenUnof  operatkNia,  ott 
being  asked  by  the  Piasldent  if  he  had  ever  thonght  what  he  wooM  da 
with  this  army  if  he  had  it,  lie  replied  that  he  had^  and  thatitwashis 
Judgment  that  it  should  be  takoH-what  eovld  be  spared  from  the  dnly 
of  protecting  the  capital— Co  FerbiSJssr  C»  &pmU§  ^uIUekmmuL  The 
question  then  came  np  as  to  the  means  at  hand  of  transporting  a  latge 
part  of  the  army  by  water.  The  Assistant  Becretary  of  War  sidd  the 
means  had  iMcn  folly  taxed  to  provide  tranqKUtatioB  for  twelve  thoassnd 
men.  After  some  farther  conversation,  and  in  rsferenee  to  onr  ignoranes 
of  tile  actual  condition  <tf  the  army,  the  President  wished  we  should  oome 
together  the  next  night  at  eight  o^docdc,  and  that  General  Fradkfin  and  I 
diould  meet  in  the  mean  time,  obtsin  such  fiulher  infomution  as  we 
might  need,  and  to  da  so  from  the  staff  of  the  head-quarters  «f  the  Amy 
of  the  Potomae.  Immediate  order*  were  to  be  git«n  to  make  the  rstt- 
road  over  Long  Bridge. 

Jmnufrp  ll.^Hdd  a  meetingwith  Gemnd  Vhmklin  In  the  morning  it 
the  Treasury  building,  and  discmssdd  the  question  of  the  operations  whieh 
in  oar  jndgraent  were  best  under  existing  oircumBtances  of  season,  pres- 
ent position  of  the  forces,  present  condition  of  the  country,  to  be  under- 
taken before  going  into  the  matter  as  to  when  those  operations  could  be 
set  on  foot.  I  urged  that  we  should  now  find  fortifications  in  York  liiver, 
which  would  require  a  movement  in  thiit  direction  to  be  prece<ied  hy  a 
naval  force  of  lieavy  guns  to  clear  them  out,  as  well  as  the  works  at  West 
Point.  That  Richmond  was  now  fortified,  that  we  could  not  hope  to 
carry  it  by  a  simple  march  after  a  successful  engagement,  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  take  a  sie^re  train  with  us.  That  idl  this  would  take  time, 
which  woald  be  improved  by  the  enemy  to  mass  his  forces  in  our  front, 
and  we  should  find  that  we  had  not  escaped  any  of  the  difficulties  ws 
have  now  before  this  position,  but  simply  lost  time  and  money  to  find 
those  difficulties  where  we  should  not  have  so  strong  a  base  to  operate 
from,  nor  so  many  fSscilities,  nor  so  large  a  force  as  we  have  here^  nor,  in 
proportion,  so  small  a  one  to  overcom^.  That  the  war  now  had  got  to 
be  one  of  positions  till  we  should  penetrate  the  line  of  the  enemy.  That 
to  overcome  him  in  front,  or  cut  his  communication  with  the  South, 
would,  by  its  moral  as  well  as  physical  effect,  prostrate  the  enemy,  and 
enable  us  to  undertake  any  future  operations  with  ease  and  certainty  of 
success ;  but  that,  in  order  of  time  as  of  importance,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  overcome  this  army  in  our  front,  which  is  beleaguering  our 
capital,  blockading  the  river,  and  covering  us  day  by  day  with  the  re- 
proach of  impotence,  and  lowering  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  and 
of  our  people,  both  North  and  South,  and  that  nothing  but  what  is  not 
necessary  for  this  purpose  should  go  elsewhere. 
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General  Franklin  anggegted  whether  Governor  Chase,  in  view  of  what 
we  were  charged  to  do,  might  not  be  at  liberty  to  tell  us  where  General 
Bamaide^a  expedition  had  gone.  I  went  and  asked  him.  lie  told  me 
that  under  the  drcnmstancea  he  felt  he  ought  to  do  so,  and  said  he  was 
destined  for  New  hern,  North  Carolina,  by  way  of  Hatteras  Inlet  and 
Pamlioo  Sound,  to  operate  on  Raleigh  and  Beaufort,  or  either  of  them. 
That  General  McClellan  had,  by  direction  of  the  President,  acquainted 
'  him  with  his  plan,  which  was  to  go  with  a  large  part  of  tliis  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  Urbana  or  Toppahannock,  on  the  Rappaliannock,  and  then 
with  his  bridge  train  move  directly  on  Richmond.  On  further  consulta- 
tion with  General  Franklin,  it  was  agreed  that  our  inquiries  were  to  be 
directed  to  both  oases,  of  going  from  our  present  position,  and  of  remov- 
ing the  large  part  of  the  force  to  another  base  further  South. 

A  question  was  raised  by  General  Franklin,  whether,  in  deference  to 
General  McClellan,  we  should  not  inform  him  of  the  duty  we  were  or- 
dered to  perform.  I  said  the  order  I  received  was  marked  *^  private  and 
oonfidentiid,**  and  as  they  came  from  the  President,  our  Commander-in- 
ChieC  I  conceived,  as  a  common  superior  to  General  McClellan  and  both 
of  us,  it  was  for  Uie  President  to  say,  and  not  us,  and  that  I  would  con- 
sult tJie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  at  hand,  and  could  tell  us 
what  was  the  rule  in  the  Cabinet  in  such  matters.  The  Secretary  was  of 
opinion  that  the  matter  lay  entirely  with  the  President  We  went  to 
Colonel  EJngsbury,  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Brigadier-General  Van  Yliet,  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  Mi^or  Shivers, 
Commissary  of  Subsistence,  and  obtained  all  the  information  desired. 

Met  at  the  President's  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  Present  the 
•ame  as  on  the  first  day,  with  the  addition  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
Judge  Blair,  who  came  in  after  the  meeting  had  begun  the  discussion.  I 
read  the  annexed  paper,  marked  (A),  as  containing  both  General  Frank- 
lin's and  my  own  views.  General  Franklin  agreeing  with  me,  in  view  of 
time,  d^.,  required  to  take  this  army  to  another  biwe,  that  the  operation 
could  best  now  be  undertaken  from  the  present  base,  substantially  as  pro- 
posed. The  Postmaster- General  opposed  the  plan,  and  was  fbr  having 
the  army,  or  as  niuch  of  it  as  could  be  spared,  go  to  York  River  or  For- 
tress Monroe,  eitlier  to  operate  against  Richmond,  or  to  Suffolk  and  cut 
off  Norfolk,  that  being  in  his  judgment  the  point  (Fortress  Monroe  or 
York)  from  which  to  make  a  decisive  blow ;  that  tlie  plan  of  going  to  the 
front  from  this  position  was  Bull  Run  over  again,  that  it  was  strategically 
defective  as  was  the  effort  last  July,  as  then  we  would  have  the  operations 
npon  exterior  lines,  and  that  it  involved  too  much  risk;  that  there  was 
not  as  much  difficulty  as  had  been  supposed  in  removing  the  army  down 
the  Chesapeake ;  that  only  from  the  Lower  Chesapeake  could  any  thing 
decisive  result  against  the  army  at  Manassas;  that  to  drive  tliem  from 
their  present  position  by  operating  from  our  present  base  would  only 
force  them  to  another  behind  the  one  they  now  occupy,  and  we  should 
have  all  our  work  to  do  over  again.  Mr.  Seward  thought  if  we  only  had 
a  victory  over  them,  it  would  answer,  whether  obtained  at  Manassas,  or 
fiirther  South.  Governor  Chase  replied,  in  general  terms,  to  Jud^e 
Blair,  to  the  effect  that  the  moral  power  of  a  victory  over  the  enemy  m 
his  present  position  would  be  as  great  as  one  elsewhere,  all  else  equal ; 
and  the  danger  lay  in  the  probability  that  we  should  find,  after  losing 
time  and  millions,  that  we  should  have  as  many  difficulties  to  overcome 
below  as  we  now  have  above. 

The  President  wished  to  have  General  Meigs  in  consultation  on  the 
subject  of  providing  water  transportation,  and  desired  General  Franklin 
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and  mTself  to  tee  hSm  in  the  morning^  tnd  toaet  agiia  at  three  o'clock 

p.  K.  the  next  day. 

JamMMry  12.— Met  Genwal  Franklin  at  General  Meige'M.  Oonvened 
with  him  on  the  solueot  of  oor  minion  at  hie  own  hooae,  I  eiprcated 
my  views  to  General  Meigs,  who  agreed  with  me  in  the  main  as  to  eon- 
eentrating  oor  eflEbrts  against  the  enemy  in  front  by  moTing  againat  him 
from  oor  present  podtion.  As  to  the  tinie  in  which  he  oonld  ssaembie 
watOT  transportation  fbr  thirty  thonsaad  men,  he  thoni^t  in  aboot  from  ' 
Ibnr  to  riLK  weeks. 

Met  at  the  President^a.  General  Meigs  mentioned  the  time  in  whieh 
he  oould  assemUle  transports  as  a  month  to  dz  weeks.  The  general  sab- 
leet  of  qperaUons  from  the  present  base  was  sgain  disonssed,  General 
M^gs  agreeing  that  it  was  best  to  do  so,  and  to  oonoentrate  onr  forces 
for  the  purpose.  The  President  and  Mr.  Seward  said  that  General  Me- 
OleUan  had  been  out  to  see  the  President,  and  was  looking  qnite  well; 
and  that  now,  as  he  was  able  to  assome  the  charge  of  the  army,  the  Pres- 
ident would  drop  any  ftirther  proceedings  witii  ns.  The  general  drift  of 
the  oonyersation  was  as  to  the  propriety  of  moving  the  army  fnrtbtt' 
Sonth,  and  as  to  the  destination  of  Bnrnside's  expedition.  The  Postmss- 
ter-Geoeral  said  that  if  it  was  the  intention  to  fi^t  out  here  (ManassasX 
then  we  oaght  to  0MMiilro<0L  It  was  suggested  and  nrged  somewhat  on 
the  President  to  countermand,  or  to  have  General  Modellan  ponater- 
mand,  General  Bumslde's  expedition,  and  bring  it  np  to  AoqniiL  The 
Pkresldent  was,  however,  exceeding  averse  from  interfering,  saying  he 
disliked  exceedingly  to  stop  a  thing  long  since  planned,  Just  as  it  was 
ready  to  strike.  Nothing  was  done  but  to  appoint  aootber  meeting  the 
next  day  at  11  o^dook,  when  we  were  to  meet  General  McOldlan,  aad 
again  discuss  the  question  of  the  movement  to  be  made,  k/t^  te. 

Jamnuvry  18,  Jf^idc^.— Went  to  the  President's  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Present,  the  President,  Governor  Chase,  Governor  Seward, 
Postmaster-General,  General  MoOlellan,  Gtoeral  Meigs,  General  Frank- 
lin, and  myself,  and  I  think  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  The  Presi- 
dent, pointing  to  a  map,  asked  me  to  go  over  the  plan  I  had  before  spoken 
to  him  of.  He,  at  the  some  time,  made  a  brief  explanation  of  how  be 
came  to  bring  General  Franklin  and  General  McDowell  before  him.  I 
mentioned,  in  as  brief  terms  as  possible,  what  General  Franklin  and  I  had 
done  under  the  President's  order,  what  oar  investigations  had  been 
directed  upon,  and  what  were  our  conclusions,  giving  as  nearly  as  I  could 
the  substance  of  the  paper  hereto  annexed,  marked  (B),  referring  to  going 
to  the  front  from  our  present  base  in  the  way  I  have  hereinbefore  stated, 
referring  also  to  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  army  to  another  base  further 
south ;  that  we  had  been  informed  that  the  latter  movement  could  not  be 
commenced  under  a  month  to  six  weeks,  and  that  a  movement  to  the 
front  could  be  undertaken  in  all  of  the  present  week.  General  Franklin 
dissented -only  as  to  the  time  I  mentioned  for  beginning  operations  in  the 
front,  not  thinking  we  could  get  the  roads  in  order  by  that  time.  I 
added,  commence  operations  in  ^1  of  the  week,  to  which  he  assented. 

I  concladed  my  remarks  by  saying  something  apologetic  in  explanation 
of  the  position  in  which  we  were,  to  which  General  McClellan  replied 
somewhat  coldly,  if  not  curtly :  *^  Ton  are  entitled  to  have  any  opinion 
you  please  1^'  No  discussion  was  entered  into  by  him  whatever,  the  above 
being  the  only  remark  he  made. 

General  Franklin  said,  that,  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to  going  to  York 
River,  he  did  it  knowing  it  was  in  the  direction  of  Gener^  McCleUan^s 
plans. 

I  said  that  I  had  acted  entirely  in  the  dark. 
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Gttieral  Meigs  spoke  of  his  agency  in  haying  as  called  in  hj  the  Preei« 
dent 

The  President  then  asked  what  and  when  any  thing  oonld  be  done, 
again  going  over  somewhat  the  same  ground  he  had  done  with  General 
Franklin  and  mjself. 

General  McOlellan  said  the  case  was  so  dear  a  blind  man  oonld  see  it, 
and  then  spoke  of  the  difficnltx  of  ascertaining  what  force  he  conld  count 
upon ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  let  General  Butler  go  to 
Ship  Island,  or  whether  he  could  re-enforce  General  Bumside.  Much  con- 
versation ensued,  of  rather  a  general  character,  as  to  the  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  men  paid  for  and  the  number  effective. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then  put  a  direct  question  to  General 
McOlellan,  to  the  effect  as  to  what  he  intended  doing  with  his  army,  and 
when  he  intended  doing  it.  After  a  long  silence,  General  McOlellan  an- 
swered that  the  movement  in  Kentucky  was  to  precede  any  one  from  tiiis 
place,  and  that  that  movement  might  now  be  farced.  That  he  had  directed 
General  Buell,  if  he  could  not  hire  wagons  for  his  transportotion,  that  he 
must  take  tbem.  After  another  pause,  he  said  he  must  say  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  develop  his  plans,  always  believing  that  in  military  matters 
the  fewer  persons  who  were  knowing  to  them  the  better ;  that  he  would 
tell  them  if  he  was  ordered  to  do  so.  The  President  then  asked  him  if  he 
had  counted  upon  any  psrticular  time ;  he  did  not  ask  what  that  time 
was,  but  had  he  in  his  own  mind  any  particular  time  fixed,  when  a  move- 
ment could  be  commenced.  He  replied  he  had.  **  Then,''  rejoined  the 
President,  **I  will  adjourn  this  meeting." 

^Exhibit  A. 

Memoranda  on  which  to  hose  an  opinion,  required  hy  the  Preeident^  oi  to 
when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  can  aeerime  offensive  operations. 

The  time  of  moving  depends  on  whether  the  army  is  in  whole,  or  in 
great  part,  to  be  removed  by  water  to  another  base  of  operations  to  the 
south ;  or,  whether  it  is  to  move  against  the  enemy  now  immediately  in 
its  fW>nt.    General  Franklin  favored  the  first,  and  I  inclined  to  the  second. 

Inquiries  were  directed  in  each  case. 

1st. — If  the  base  is  to  be  changed  to  Tofk  River,  as  has  been  suggested^ 
the  advance  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  fleet  with  heavy  guns, 
to  silence  the  batteries  in  York  River  and  the  works  at  its  head,  and  to 
keep  Uie  river  from  being  obstructed  as  is  the  Potomac  at  this  time. 

To  organize  such  a  fleet  I  should  think  would  require  more  time  than 
the  present  state  of  affairs  would  permit. 

To  land  the  force  this  side  of  York  River  with  a  view  to  turn  the  head 
of  it  at  West  Point  would  require  additional  land  transportation,  and  a 
heavy  additional  item  for  the  means  to  pass  the  rivers  (perhaps  in  face  of 
an  enemy)  between  the  point  of  debarkation  and  Richmond,  which  is 
supposed  as  the  objective  point  in  such  a  campaign. 

As  Richmond  is  fortified,  a  siege  train  and  materials  would  be  required. 

In  conridering'the  quantity  of  land  transportation  required  to  move  on 
Richmond  from  any  point  of  debarkation  this  side  of  York  River,  it  shocdd 
be  kept  in  mind  that  at  this  season  in  this  climate  the  roads  are  heavy ; 
and.  when  used  by  large  trains  of  artillery  or  baggage,  impassable,  unless 
corduroyed,  and,  as  the  army  could  not  move  on  only  one  ruad,  to  make 
several  would  take  time,  which  would  be  improved  by  the  enemy  to  mass 
forces  in  the  fhmt.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceal 
from  the  enemy  our  point  of  landing ;  and  he  is  at  this  time  ezpoctingus 
at  York,  where  he  hiu  already  a  oonsiderable  fbroe,  and  to  which,  from 
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BiabmoDdf  be  has  «  Tulraad  wpoa  whidh  to  bi!faigr»H«tooOT(Bnt%.apd  a 
rgUroad  oommanicatioii  to  Aoquia  Creek  and  his  mam  foroe  at  Mnnawaaa 
Itwoold  therofora  ba  neoassary  to  land,  w  the  first  phMMi^  irith.  ik  heavy 
foroa^to  aroid  the  diaaater  af  being  ^renrhehaad  and  dmen  intOi  tba 

\llie  Ohiaf  of  the  Qnartennaatar^aDepavtmeDt  at  the  faaad-qiiaiten  ci 
tha  Army  of  the  Potomac,  BrigadiaruGanfural  Van  Vliet.  astiauitaa  that 
with  every  azertion,  and  taking  oapal^boatii,  brigs,  te^  te«y  to  be  found 
in  jJia  waters  of  the  Oheaapeake  andDeUwarai  ha  oonid  assemble  traaa- 
notation,  for  tfair^  thousand  man,  in  abont  .twenty  days^  from  the  tiana 
he  should  reoeive  the  order,  .  Nothing  is  on  hand  save  what  is  in  aiiv>- 
Tiut  nse  here  on  the  Fdtomaa;  Xhasubore  eatimata  does  not  inolnda.aBy 
lind  transportation  for  the  troopa  after  their  debarkatikm,  nor  any  for  the 
horses  of  the  caTalry,  bat  only  for  tha  troopa  and  their  baggage  and  aob- 

The  Aasistant  Secretary  of  War,  I  andefatand,  iaof  opudon  that  all  tha 
available  aeana  of  water  traMpoftation  would  be  ftally  taxed  to  provide 
for  even  twelve  tiioosand  men. 

-  In.  view  of  the  difiioalties'maitimMd,  and  nnforeae«i  delaya,  alwaya 
sore  to  happen,  I  do  not  tliink  a  move  by  water  of  ao  large  a  foroe  aal 
deem  necessary  oonld  be  counted  upon  nnoer  a  month. 

To  move  against  the  enemy  in  front,  we  have  thirteen  diviaiqns^  of 
abont  ten  thousand  men  each,  and  General  Banks'a  Division  at  Irad- 
ariok. 

There  is  for  this  foroe  four  thousand  four  hundred  wagona  ready  for 
service. 

If  we  use  the  rulroads  out  of  Alexandria,  and  connect  them  over  the 
Long  Bridge  with  the  Baldmore  Railroad,  about  two  thousand  of  these 
wagons  ana  ten  thousand  animals  may  be  dispensed  with,  certainly  for 
the  present 

Of  artillery  there  is  sufficient  (three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces). 

Of  artillery  ammanition  there  is  sufficient  to  begin  with,  good  for  all 
but  New  York  regiments.  Twelve  thoasand  three  hundred  and  forty 
new  Austrian  and  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  rifles  in  New  York ;  ammu- 
nition for  the  latter,  none  for  the  former. 

Small-arms  ammunition  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

Siege  train : — ^ten  ten-inch  mortars,  with  ammunition ;  five  thirty-two* 
pound  howitzers,  with  troops. 

Shelter  tents  and  stretchers,  forty-three  thousand. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  to  me  the  army  should  be  ready  to  moTd 
in  all  of  next  week.  The  main  difficulty,  I  think,  is  in  its  yet  incomplete 
organization,  which  could  soon  he  remedied. 

(Signed)  I.  MoDowbll,  Brigadier- 0€n4raL 

Jamiuaty  10, 1863. 

TO    OBNBRAL   m'cLBLLAK. 

President  Lincoln  addressed  the  following  letter  to  General  MoOlellan 
after  the  latter  had  landed  his  forces  on  the  Peninsula  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  It  relates  to  several  points  in  which  the  General^s  action  had 
already  excited  a  good  deal  of  public  uneasiness,  and  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  public  comment: — 

romn*  Homnii  Jfay  S,  IMa 

Mt  Dsab  Sir:— I  have  Just  assisted  the  Secretary  of  War  in  forming 
the  part  of  a  dispatch  to  you,  relating  to  army  corps,  which  diapatch, 
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of  course,  will  have  reached  yon  long  before  this  will.  I  wish  to  saj  a 
few  words  to  you  privately  on  this  subject  I  ordered  the  armj  corps 
organization  not  onlj  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  generals 
of  division,  but  also  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  military  man 
I  could  get  an  opinion  from,  and  every  modern  military  book,  yourself 
only  excepted.  Of  course,  I  did  not  on  my  own  judgment  pretend  to 
understand  the  subject.  I  now  think  it  indispensable  for  you  to  know 
how  your  struggle  against  it  is  received  in  quarters  which  we  cannot 
entirely  disregard.  It  is  looked  upon  as  merdy  an  effort  to  pamper  one 
or  two  pets,  and  to  persecute  nnd  degrade  their  supposed  rivals.  I  have 
had  no  word  from  Sumner,  Heintzdman,  or  Keyes.  The  commanders 
of  these  corps  are  of  course  the  three  highest  officers  with  yon,  but  I 
am  constantly  told  that  you  have  no  consultation  or  communication 
with  them ;  that  you  consult  and  communicate  with  nobody  bnt  Fits 
John  Porter,  and  perhaps  General  Franklin.  I  do  not  say  these  com- 
plaints are  true  or  just ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  proper  you  should  know 
of  their  existence.  Do  the  commanders  of  corps  disobey  your  orders  in 
anything? 

When  you  relieved  General  Hamilton  of  his  command  the  other  day, 
you  thereby  lost  the  confidence  of  at  least  one  of  your  best  friends  in  the 
Senate.  And  here  let  me  say,  not  asi  applicable  to  you  personally,  that 
Senators  and  Representatives  speak  of  me  in  their  places  as  they  please 
without  question ;  and  that  officers  of  the  army  must  cease  addressing 
insulting  letters  to  them  for  taking  no  greater  liberty  with  them.  But  to 
return,  are  you  strong  enough,  even  with  my  help,  to  set  your  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Keyes,  all  at  once?  This  is  a 
practical  and  very  serious  miestion  for  you. 

Yours  truly,  A,  Lnroour. 


WARNINGS   AGAINST  ASSASSINATION. 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  warnings  which  reached 
the  Government  at  various  times,  of  plots  on  foot  against  the  lives  of 
the  President  and  other  eminent  officials.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  this 
kind  from'  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  then  American  Consul  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  as  follows  :— 

DspABTifSNT  or  Statb,  WASimfOTOif,  Juiy  1(V  1865. 
♦  .  ♦  ♦  There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  a  period  anterior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  plots  and  conspiracies  for  the  purposes 
of  assassination  have  been  frequently  formed  and  organized,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  such  a  one  as  has  been  reported  to  you  is  now  in  agitation 
among  the  insurgents.  If  it  be  so,  it  need  fhmish  no  ground  fbr  anxiety. 
Assascdnation  is  not  an  American  practice  or  habit,  and  one  so  vicious 
and  so  desperate  cannot  be  engrafted  into  our  political  system.  This 
conviction  of  mine  has  steadily  gained  strength  since  the  civil  war  begun. 
Every  day^s  experience  confirms  it.  The  President  during  the  heated 
season  occupies  a  country  house  near  the  Soldiers^  Home,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  city.  He  goes  to  and  from  that  place  on  horseback  night 
and  morning  unguarded.  I  go  there  unattended  at  all  honrs,  by  daylight 
and  moonlight,  by  starlight,  and  without  any  light 
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At  a  later  date»  rerj  aoon,  indeed,  before  the  maw1inti<m  of  the 
Preiident  and  the  horrible  atbempC  upon  Ida  own  Hfo,  Mr.  Seward  re- 
eeiTed  the  following  oommanieatlon  from  our  eonsnl  in  London.  It  waa. 
vpon  the  strength  of  theee  letters  that  tlie  oonsojtation  waa  held  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  preceding  page: — 

Umrid  Oimi  OoMV&Aii^  Lobmm;  Jfarc*  IT,  1S0. 

Mt  Dbab  Sn:---!  herewith  enoloee  for  yonrpenual  twe  priyate  letters 
received  this  week  from  ^^BJ^  my  secret  agent  in  France.  On  reoelTimr 
the  first,  dated  Mar^  12th,  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  for  a  more  foU 
statement  of  all  he  knew  abont  its  contents.  I  stated  to  him  that  the 
story  seemed  very  improbable;  that  if  they  intended  to  resort  to  sodi 
diaboUodl  modes  of  warfore,  Ihey  eonld  find  instruments  enough  near 
at  hand  to  serve  tiiem  in  snoh  a  eapad^,  and  have  their  work  done  or 
sttempted  more  speedily  than  it  could  be  by  sending  assasrins  from 
Surope ;  that  the  assassins  would  be  sure  to  forfeit  their  own  lives,  ftc. 
At  the  same  time  I  could  not  shut  out  from  my  mind  the  idea  that  the 
starving  of  our  prisoners,  shooting  and  tortnrii^  them,  the  hotel  bnm* 
ingSy  the  piracies,  the  hanging  of  Union  men  in  flie  insurgent  States,  the 
murdering  of  prisoners  St  war  in  cold  blood  after  surrendering,  and 
their  manifold  acts  of  cruelty,  rendered  the  purposes,  named  not  only 
probable,  but  in  harmony  with  their  character  and  acts.  My  letter 
brought  the  forther  explanation  contained  in  the  second  lettef  of  Uie  14th 
Instb  Ton  perceive  the  statement  of  B.  rests  on  the  declaration  of  — , 
or  a  man  who  now  goes  by  tiiat  name.  He  is  a  business  agent  of  the  rebelB, 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  lc«deni  to  as  great  an  extent  perhaps  as 
any  one  employed  by  them,  or  any  one  under,  their  direction.  He 
travda  most  of  the  time  from  place  to  place,  caving  directions  and  super- 
intending the  purchase  and  shipment  of  war  material  B.  has  travelled 
much  with  him,  and  seems  to  have  hte  enUre  confidence.    I  do  not  think 

would  make  snob  a  revelation  to  B.  unless  he  believed  it  well 

founded.  If  tbey  are  to  come  ont  openly  as  professional  assassins, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  distingnished  persons  named  are  the 
only  ones  selected  for  their  vengeance,  or  that  oar  Chief  Magistrate,  or 
General  Grant,  are  left  ont  of  their  r61e.  The  dangers  they  see  to  them 
in  the  calm  forbearance,  the  inflexible  Justice  and'  firm  determination  of 
President  Lincoln,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  them. 

According  to  my  request,  a  full  description  of  the  man  calling  himself 
Clark  is  given  in  the  second  letter.  Johnston  is  nnknown  to  **  B."  If 
Clark  has  realTy  set  forth  on  such  a  mission,  he  will  probably  attempt  to 
make  his  way  into  Sherman^s  camp  as  a  private  soldier,  and  attempt  the 
deed  during  an  engagement  when  Sherman  is  under  fire. 

Whether  there  is  any  actual  foundation  for  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
letters  or  not,  I  think  it  not  my  duty  to  withhold  them,  for  fear  it  may  be 
only  another  added  to  the  thousand  false  rumors  which  have  got  into 
circulation.  I  send  you  dl  I  have  been  able  to  learn  on  the  subject, 
that  you  may  act  as  jou  deem  expedient  in  the  case.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  earnest  desire,  whatever  may  be  the  wish  of  the  rebels  in  re- 
gard to  you,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  the  worst  that  fiendish  brains  can 
entertain,  that  your  valuable  life  may  long  be  spared  to  your  friends  and 
the  service  of  the  Republic. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

F.  H.  Monaa. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

P.  S. — ^Please  regard  B.^s  letter  as  strictly  confidential,  I  mean  as  &r  as 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  concerned. 
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Pabxs,  Sunday,  March  1%  I86O1. 
Mt  Deab  StB : — I  wrote  70a  on  Friday  eve  late,  in  hopes  it  would 
reach  you  at  your  hotel  last  evening.  I  have  learned  only  an  hour  since, 
that  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  a  steamer  will  he  in  waiting  at  Belisle, 
or  the  island  of  Oleron  (the  last  named  some  forty  miles  off  the  mouth 
of  Bordeaux  Erie)  with  war  material  and  supplies  for  the  rams;  most 
of  the  stuff  is  from  Hamhurg,  reshipped  on  hoard  of  an  English  steamer, 
which  has  heen  chartered  for  the  purpose.  She  is  a  Newcastle  steamer, 
and  said  to  he  very  swift.  I  must  communicate  at  once  with  Walker 
at  Ferrol.  Two  desperate  characters  have  Just  left  here  (on  Wed- 
nesday, I  helieve,  hut  not  sure),  one  for  the  North,  and  the  other  for 
Uie  South  ;  one  of  them  I  know  ;  he  has  heen  loafing  here  for  some  time, 
hard  up.  His  name  is  Clark,  the  other  Johnston,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowle^lge  I  had  never  seen  him,  he  having  been  here  only  a  few  days. 
Their  object  is  the  assassination  of  Sherman  and  Mr.  Setpord,  Clark  is 
to  join  Sherman's  army  and  accomplish  his  deed.  The  other  goes  direct 
to  Washington,  and  the  first  opportunity  that  offers  kill  Mr.  Seward. 
Their  expenses  are  paid,  and  if  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
murderous  designs,  are  to  receive  ^ve  thousand  dollars  each.     ITere  is  a 

Sretty  state  of  affairs ;  and  I  fear  those  are  not  the  only  ones  that  they 
itend  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon,  and  you  must  take  immediate 
steps  to  convey  this  to  Mr.  Seward  and  General  Sherman,  as  I  feel  posi- 
tive it  is  true,  for  the  party  that  divulged  to  me  has  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  would  not  have  said  such  a  thing  to  me  were  it  not 
true.  They  think  by  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Seward  that  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  to  get  another  as  able  to  fill  his  place,  as  they  say,  so  rabid 
for  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Southern  cause.  And  Sherman  being 
the  only  real  General  that  we  have  got,  if  he  could  be  got  rid  of^  the 
task  is  an  easy  one,  as  there  is  no  Yankee,  to  use  their  expression,  to  be 
found  tliat  can  fill  his  place.  And  only  see  the  ingenuity  of  the  rebels 
here ;  they  have  causcnd  to  be  circulated,  and  it  is  quite  current,  that 
General  Sherman  is  dead.  This  is  done  for  the  sole  cause  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  to  receive  his  death  beforehand,  so  as  that  they  may  not  be 
taken  by  surprise.  It  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  deep  laid  plot,  and  the 
Devil  himself  is  no  match  for  them.  I  have  given  you  all  the  facts  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  at  once,  as  I  considered  it  my  duty  so  to  do  as  soon  aa 
possible,  so  that  you  may  convey  it  to  Washington  with  all  dispatch.  I 
don^t  know  this  Johnston,  or  I  would  describe  him,  so  that  he  might  be 
arrested  at  once,  but  to  my  knowledge  I  have  never  seen  him.  Cooper 
came  last  night,  and  to-day  spent  an  hour  with  me.  On  leaving  he  said 
he  would  return  and  dine  with  me,  but  about  an  hour  since  I  learned 
that  he  went  off  in  haste  to  Cherbourg.  I  don't  know  what's  up 
there,  as  I  have  heard  nothing  from  them ;  but  there  must  be  something 
in  the  wind.  Friday  a  courier  was  sent  off  as  I  stated  to  you,  as  I  waa 
askecT  to  go ;  but  being  ill  I  could  not,  and  to-day.  Cooper  leaving  so  sud- 
denly, looks  suspicious.  I  can  give  von  a  full  description  of  Clark  at 
once  if  you  wish  it  I  am  better,  and  unite  able  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney to  Bordeaux  or  Ferrol,  but  aa  yet  keep  myself  in  doors,  so  that  I 
may  not  be  called  on  to  go  anywhere  for  them  before  I  hear  from  you  : 
then  I  can  excuse  myself  for  a  few  days  in  the  country,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  get  to  Bordeaux.     I  hope  you  have  received  my  note  on  Saturday  eve, 

and  written  me  to-day.    If  I  am  to  go  to  B there  is  no  time  to  be 

lost.  If  you  have  not  written  me  before  you  receive  this,  send  me  twenty 
pounds,  so  that  I  may  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Hoping  that  all 
of  the  first  of  the  note  will  be  received  at  Washington  in  time  to  frustrate 
the  hellish  designs^  I  am  truly  yours,  B. 


/ 
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Paks,  Marek  14,  18A 

Dbab  Sib  : — ^Yonre  of  yesterday  came  duly  to  hand  thia  morning,  and  I 
answer  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  to  its  contents  in  every  particular, 
as  yon  request. 

The  ram,  at  Bordeanz,  leaves  that  port  to  go  to  Germany,  where  re- 
port says  she  is  to  be  sold  to  the  Prnsnan  Government.  So  did  the  other 
— now  the  Stonewall^  in  Confederate  hands,  laying  at  Ferrol,  Spain — 
leave  Bordeaax,  for  the  nse  of  the  Danish  Gowmment,  They  must  nsa 
strategy  to  get  them  out  of  a  French  port — once  out,  they  can  do  as  they 
please  with  her.  I. am  perfectly  satisned,  and  I  believe  it  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt,  that  the  ram  now  at-Bordeaux  belongs  to,  and  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  rebels,  and  will* go  into  their  hands,  if  not  directly,  in« 
directly,  especially  if  there  is  any  pressure  used  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. But  my  opinion  is,  this  Government  will  only  wink  at  her  depart 
ture.  I  have  repeatedly  (being  one  of  the  order  of  the  Sons)  beard  the 
above  things  discussed,  from  time  to  time,  by  MeOulloch^  DeLeon^  Heustifi 
Maofarlan,  and  others  of  the  secret  order.  The  captain  of  the  StonewM^ 
Captain  Page,  is  here,  and  has  been  for  some  days  (I  forgot  to  mention 
this  in  my  last),  as  well  as  several  of  tlie  officers  of  the  late  rebel  steamer 
Jftoridoj  and  I  believe  they  leave  to-day.  The  Stonewall  is  lyiag  at 
Ferrol,  and  the  Niagara  is  at  Corunna — two  different  harbors,  but  not  far 
apart.  I  hear  nothing  as  to  when  they  intend  to  leave  Ferrol,  but  this 
much  I  have  learned — ^that  when  they  are  ready  to  go  to  sea,  they  wiH 
run  one  to  Corunna  where  the  Niagara  is,  and  demand  of  the  Spanish 
Government  twenty -four  hours^  detention  of  the  Niagara^  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  put  to  sea.  But  if  Commodore  Craven  adopts  the  plan  I  sug- 
gested when  I  last  saw  him,  this  plan  of  theirs  will  be  easily  evaded. 
Clark  I  believe  to  be  the  real  name  of  the  party  of  whom  I  wrote  yon  in  my 
last ;  he  has  been  hanging  on  here  for  some  time.  Tliey  could  have  no 
possible  object  in  imposing  on  me  in  this  particular.  That^s  his  business, 
and  both  lie  and  JohnstoD  have  gone,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  as  I  have 
before  stated  to  you,  of  taking  the  lives  of  Mr.  Seward  and  General 
Sherman.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  there  are  others  watch- 
ing for  the  same  opportunity.  The  opinion  is  with  many  of  them  here, 
that  Mr.  Seward  is  de  facto  the  President,  and  does  just  as  he  pleases,  and 
were  it  not  for  him,  they  could  come  to  some  amicable  arrangement.  It 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  repeat  to  you  all  that  I  hear  on  the  subject,  and 
the  arguments  pro  and  con.  This  Clark,  I  believe,  has  some  other  mis- 
sion as  well  as  that  of  seeking  the  life  of  General  Sherman.  He  is  in  height 
about  five  feet  nine  inches,  rather  slender,  thin  in  flesh,  high  cheek-bones, 
low  forehead,  eyes  dark  and  sunken,  very  quiet,  seldom  or  ever  speaks 
in  company  unless  spoken  to,  has  a  large  dark-brown  mustache,  and 
large,  long  goatee ;  hair  much  darker  than  whiskers,  and  complexion 
rather  sallow.  While  here  wore  gray  clothes  and  wide-awake  slouch- 
hat.  He  is  a  Texan  by  birth,  has  a  very  determined  look,  and  from  all 
appearances,  I  should  judge,  would,  if  possible,  accomplish  whatever  he 
undertakes.  The  other  man,  Johnston,  I  know  nothing  of,  as  he  was 
only  here  some  three  or  four  days — he  came  from  Canada,  vid  Liverpool — 
nor  would  it  be  prudent  for  me  to  make  any  inquiries  concerning  him, 
under  the  circumstances,  as,  if  any  thing  ever  transpires,  and  he  was 
taken,  suspicion  from  that  fact  might  point  to  me.  And  I  beg  that  on  no 
occasion  will  you  ever  make  use  of  my  name,  so  that  they  could  get  any 
clue  to  me ;  if  you  did,  from  that  moment  my  fate  would  be  sealed,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  bound  myself  to  their  cause,  under  so  fearful  an  oath.  I 
onoe  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Southerners,  but  from  recent 
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facts  and  events  I  have  changed  those  opinions,  and  now  my  firm  belief 
is,  that  they  would  stop  at  no  act,  if  necessary  to  accomplish  their  dear, 
cherished  Confederation.  The  offer,  five  thousand  dollars,  is  a  good  one, 
and  there  is  to  be  found  plenty  who  wonld  gladly  catch  at  it.  You  can- 
not for  one  moment  have  the  slightest  idea  of  their  feelings  towards  Uie 
North,  and  it  increases  as  their  struggle  becomes  more  desperate.  The 
heads  here  are  in  daily  consultation,  and  what  is  there  discussed  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  was  Coopor  Who  told  me  of  these  two  men 
going  out  on  their  diabolical  mission,  or  I  perhaps  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  matter  at  all,  and  I  considered,  it  my  duty  to  convey  to  you 
the  facts  as  I  got  them,  at  once,  so  that,  if  possible,  their  designs  might 
be  thwart-ed,  and  every  precaution  taken  that  was  necessary ;  for  I  repeat 
again  what  I  have  already  done  to  you. before:  they  are  bent  on  destruc- 
tion, and  will  not  stop  at  any  object  even  to  the  taking  of  life,  so  as  to 
attain  their  ends — and  mark  me,  Mr.  Seward  is  not  the  only  one  they 
will  assassinate.  I  have  heard  some  fearful  oaths,  and  it^s  war  to  the 
teeth  with  them.  I  feel  confident  that  there  is  some  secret  understanding 
between  them  and  the  Emperor  of  this  (Government ;  at  least  I  am  given 
to  understand  so.  The  death  of  the  Duke  de  Morny  has  deprived  them 
of  an  interview  with. the  Emperor^  which  was  to  have  taken  place,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  on  Sunday  last  My  sickness  has  prevented  me  from 
being  fully  posted  to  all  recent  movements,  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  my 
health  will  m  a  short  time  be  fully  re-established,  and  after  my  return 
fW>ni  Bordeaux,  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  all  movements.  I  have  written 
at  some  length,  but  re<^uirea,  as  you  requested  a  fuU  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  facts.  Be  kmd  enough  to  see  that  my  name  is  not  used  at 
Washington,  for  there  are  plenty  on  the  sharp  lookout  there,  and  it 
would  be  heralded  back  here,  and  it  might  prove  fatal  for  me.  l  believe 
I  cannot  add  any  thing  more  at  present.  You  did  not  send  me  all  I  re- 
quested ;  please  send  it  at  once  to  Bordeaux  by  return  of  mail.  I  leave 
for  Bordeaux  to-night,  and  will  do  as  you  request.  ' 

Believe  me  truly  yours,  B. 


D. 

REPORTS,  DISPATCHES,  AND  PROCLAMATIONS  RELATIJNG 
TO  THE  ASSASSINATION. 

Wax  DsPASTMBin;  WASHiirATOir,  April  10^  LM  a.  m. 

M%jor-General  Dix,  New  York : 

This  evening,  at  about  9.80  p.  x.,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  the  President, 
while  sitting  in  his  private  box  with  Mra  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Harris,  and  Miyor 
Rathbum,  was  shot  by  an  assassin,  who  suddenly  entered  the  box  and 
approached  behind  the  President. 

The  assassin  then  lei^ied  upon  the  stage,  brandishing  a  large  dagger  or 
knife,  and  made  his  es^^  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre. 

The  pistol-ball  entered  the  back  of  the  President's  head  and  penetrated 
nearly  through  the  head.    The  wound  is  mortal. 

The  Preddent  has  been  insensible  ever  since  it  was  inflicted,  and  Is.now 
dying. 

About  the  same  boor  an  assassin,  whether  the  same  or  not,  entered  Mr. 
Seward's-  apartments,  and,  under  pretenoe  of  having  a  prescription,  wat; 
shown  to  the  Secretary's  sick  chamber.  The  assassin  immediately  rushed 
to  the  bed  and  inflicted  two  or  threeslaba  on  the  throat  and  two  on  the  ikce. 
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It  IB  hoped  the  wounds  may  not  be  mortaL  Mjr  apprehendon  is  thai 
they  will  prove  fatal. 

The  narse  alarmed  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  who  was  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  ho  hastened  to  the  door  of  his  father's  room,  when  he  met  the 
assassin,  who  ^ilicted  npon  him  one  or  more  dangerous  wounds.  The 
recovery  of  Frederick  Seward  is  doubtful. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  President  will  live  through  the  night. 

Oeneral  Grant  and  wife  were  advertised  to  be  at  the  theatre  this  even- 
ing, but  he  started  to  Burlington  at  six  o'clock  this  evening. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting,  at  wl\ich  General  Grant  was  present,  the  subject 
of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace  were  dis- 
cussed. The  President  was  very  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  spoke  very 
kindly  of  General  Lee  and  others  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  government  in  Virginia. 

All  the  members  of  the  Oftbinet,  except  Mr.  Seward,  are  now  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  President 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Seward,  but  he  and  Frederick  were  both  unconscious. 

Edwih  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Wab  DsPAmowT,  WAUUKOTOir,  April  10^  S  a.  v. 
Mi^or-G^eneral  Dix,  New  York : 

The  President  still  breathes,  but  is  quite  insenable,  as  he  has  been  ever 
since  he  was  shot.  He  evidently  did  not  see  the  person  who  shot  him, 
but  was  looking  on  the  stage,  as  he  was  approached  from  behind. 

Mr.  Seward  has  rallied,  and  it  is  hoped  he  may  live. 

Frederick  Seward's  condition  is  very  critical. 

The  attendant  who  was  present  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  is  not 
expected  to  live. 

The  wounds  of  Mi\)or  Seward  are  not  serious. 

Investigation  strongly  indicates  J.  Wilkes  Booth  as  the  assassin  of  the 
President.  Wliether  it  was  the  same  or  a  different  person  that  attempted 
to  mnrdor  Mr.  Seward  remains  in  doubt. 

Chief-Justice  Carter  is  engaged  in  taking  the  evidence. 

Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  murderer. 
His  horse  has  been  found  on  the  road  near  Washington. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Wa»  DKPABTMXirr,  WAsnuroToir,  April  15,  i.10  a.  x. 
Miyor-General  Dix : 

The  President  continues  insensible,  and  is  sinking. 

Secretary  Seward  remains  without  change. 

Frederick  Seward's  skull  is  fractured  in  two  places,  besides  a  severe 
cut  upon  the  head.  The  attendant  is  still  ^ive,  but  hopeless.  M^jor 
Seward's  wounds  are  not  dangerous. 

It  is  now  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty  that  two  assassins  were 
engaged  in  the  horrible  crime — Wilkes  Booth  being  the  one  that  shot  the 
President,  and  the  other  a  companion  of  his,  whose  name  is  not  known, 
but  whose  description  is  so  clear  that  he  can  hardly  escape. 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  found  in  Booth's  trunk,  that  the  murder  was 
planned  before  the  4th  of  March,  but  fell  through  then  because  the 
accomplice  backed  out  until  "  Richmond  could  be  heard  from." 

Booth  and  his  accomplice  were  at  the  livery-stable  at  six  o'clock  last 
evening,  and  left  there  with  their  horses  about  ten  o'clock,  or  shortly 
before  that  hour. 

It  would  appear  that  they  had  for  several  days  been  seeking  their 
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chance,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  until 
last  night. 

One  of  them  has  eyidentlj  made  his  way  to  Baltimore ;  the  other  has 
not  jet  been  traced. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 


Was  DcPAxmsHT,  WASHnrarov,  April  V^  IMCk 
To  M^jor-Gdneral  Dix,  New  York : 

Abraham  Lincoln  died  this  morning  at  twentj-two  minutes  after 
seven  o^clock. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 


THE    DBATH-BBD. 

Unofficial  Account  of  the  last  Moments  of  the  President, 

At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o^clock  the  President  breathed  his  last, 
closing  his  eyes  as  if  falling  to  sleep,  and  his  countenance  assuming  an 
expression  of  perfect  serenity.  There  were  no  indications  of  pain,  and  it 
was  not  known  that  he  was  dead  until  the  gradually  decreasing  respirii- 
tion  ceased  altogether. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
immediately  on  its  being  ascertained  that  life  was  extinct,  knelt  at  the 
bedside  and  offered  an  impressive  prayer,  which  was  responded  to  by  all 
present. 

Dr.  Gurley  then  proceeded  to  the  front  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Captain  Robert  Lincoln,  Mr.  John  Hay,  the  Private  Secretary,  and  others 
were  waiting,  where  he  again  offered  a  prayer  for  the  consolation  of  the 
family. 

The  following  minutes,  taken  by  Dr.  Abbott,  show  the  condition  of  the 
late  President  throughout  the  night : — 

1 1  o Viock,  pulse  44. 

11.05  oVlock,  pulse  45.  and  growing  weaker. 

11.10  o'clock,  pulse  4o. 

11.15  o'clock,  pulse  42. 

11.20  o'clock,  pulse  45,  respiration  27  to  29. 

11.25  o'clock,  pulse  42. 

11.82  o'clock,  pulse  48  and  full, 

11.40  o'clock,  pulse  45. 

11.45  o'clock,  pulse  45,  respiration  22. 

12  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  22. 
12.15  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  21. 
Eochymosis  both  eyes. 

12.30  o'clock,  pulse  45. 
12.32  o'clock,  pulse  60. 
12.35  o'clock,  pulse  66. 

12.40  o'clock,  pulse  69,  right  eye  much  swollen,  and  ecchymosiff 
12.45  o'clock,  pulse  70. 

12.55  o'clock,  pulse  80,  struggling  motion  of  arms. 
1  o'clock,  pulse  86,  respiration  80. 
1.80  o'clock,  pulse  95,  appearing  easier. 

1.45  o'clock,  pulse  86,  very  quiet,  respiration  irregular,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
present. 
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ough  examination  of  all  persons  attempting  to  cross  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada,  and  will  arrest  suspicious  persons.  The  most  vigilant 
scrutiny  on  your  part  and  the  force  at  your  disposal  is  demanded.  A  de- 
scription of  the  parties  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  murder  will  bo 
telegraphed  you  to-day ;  but  in  the  mean  time  be  active  ia  preventing  the 
crossing  of  any  suspicious  persons. 

By  order  of  the  Secretaky   op  War. 

N.  L.  Jeffers,  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  Acting  Provost-Marshal  Gen- 
eral. 

REWARD    OFFERED    BY    SECRETARY    STANTON. 

Wab  Dxpaktmsxt,  WAftunroTON,  April  20,  186& 
Major-General  John  A.  Dix,  New  York : 

The  murderer  of  our  late  beloved  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  still 
at  large.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  by  this  Department 
for  his  apprehension  in  addition  to  any  reward  offered  by  municipal 
authorities  or  State  Executives. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  apprehension 
of  G.  A.  Atzerot,  sometimes  called  **Port  Tobacco,"  one  of  Booth's  ac- 
complices. Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  for  the 
apprehension  of  David  C.  Harold,  another  of  Booth's  accomplices.  A 
liberal  reward  will  be  paid  for  any  information  that  shall  conduce  to  the 
arrest  of  either  the  above-named  criminals  or  their  accomplices.  All 
persons  harboring  or  secreting  the  said  persons,  or  either  of  them,  or 
aiding  or  assisting  their  concealment  or  escape,  will  be  treated  as  accom- 
plices in  the  murder  of  the  President  and  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  be  subject  to  trial  before  a  military  com- 
mission and  the  punishment  of  death. 

Let  the  stain  (k  innocent  blood  be  removed  from  the  land  by  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  the  murderers. 

All  good  citizens  are  exhorted  to  aid  public  justice  on  this  occasion. 
Every  man  should  consider  his  own  conscience  charged  with  this  solemn 
duty,  and  rest  neither  night  nor  day  until  it  be  accomplished. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

FLIGHT    OF  THE    ASSASSINS. 

Wab  DEPABTMCirr,  Wabhwotok,  April  22. 

M^jor-General  John  A.  Dix,  New  York: 

The  counties  of  Prince  George,  Oharles,  and  St.  Mary's  have,  during 
the  whole  war,  been  noted  for  hostility  to  the  Government,  and  its  pro- 
tection to  rebel  blockade-runners,  rebel  spies,  and  every  species  of  public 
enemy ;  the  murderers  of  the  President  harbored  there  before  the  murder, 
and  Booth  fled  in  that  direction.  If  he  escapes  it  will  be  owing  to  rebel 
accomplices  in  that  direction. 

The  military  commander  of  the  department  will  surely  take  measures 
to  bring  these  rebel  sympathizers  and  accomplices  in  murder  to  a  sense  of 
their  criminal  conduct.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

THE    CONSPIRACY    ORGANIZED    IN    CANADA. 

Was  Dkpaktmkitt,  Washxkoton,  April  24,  186& 
M^or-General  John  A.  Dix,  New  York : 

This  Department  has  information  that  the  President's  murder  was 
organized  in  Canada,  and  approved  at  Richmond. 

One  of  the  assassins,  now  in  prison,  who  attempted  to  kill  Mr.  Seward, 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  St.  Albans  raiders. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
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BOOTH    KILLED HAROLD    CAPTURED. 

Was  DXPAXTMS2IT,  WASHiiroToir,  April  ST,  9.S0  a.  m. 
Mfiyor-General  Dix,  New  York: 

J.  Wilkes  Booth  and  Harold  were  chased  from  the  swamp  in  St  Mary's 
County,  Maryland,  to  Garrett's  farm,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, by  Colonel  Baker's  forces. 
The  barn  in  which  they  took  refuge  was  fired. 

Booth,  in  making  his  escape,  was  shot  through  the  head  and  killed, 
lingering  about  three  hours,  and  Harold  was  captured. 
Booth's  body  and  Harold  are  now  here. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

REWARD    OFFERED    BY    PRESIDENT   JOHNSON. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

A   PROOLABiATION. 

Whereas,  It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  the  bureau  of  military  justice 
that  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  late  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  were  incited,  concerted,  and  procured  by  and  between  Jefferson 
Davis,  late  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Jacob  Thompson,  Clement  C.  Clay, 
Beverly  Tucker,  George  N.  Saunders,  W.  C.  Cleary,  and  other  rebels  and 
traitors  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  harbored  iif  Canada: 
now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done,  I,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  offer  and  promise  for  the  arrest  of  said 
persons,  or  either  of  them,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
they  can  be  brought  to  trial,  the  following  rewards :  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis ;  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
Lirs  for  tlie  arrest  of  Clement  C.  Clay;  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thompson,  late  of  Mississippi ;  twenty-five  thousand 
<lollars  for  the  arrest  of  George  N.  Saunders;  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  arrest  of  Beverly  Tucker,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  William  C.  Cleary,  late  clerk  of  Clement  C.  Clay. 

The  Provost-Marshal  General  of  the  United  States  is  directed  to  cause 
a  description  of  said  persons,  with  notice  of  the  above  rewards,  to  be 
publislied. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  second  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of 

[l.  8.]  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty - 
ninth. 
By  the  President :  Andrew  Johnson. 

W.  IIuNTEK,  Actin^t  Secretary  of  State. 

the  funeral. 

Wab  Dbpaktmbst,  Washixotox,   Wednesday,  April  IT,  1  p.  sl 
Major-General  Dix: 

The  arrangements  for  conveying  the  President's  remains  to  Spring 
field,  Illinois,  have  been  changed  this  morning.  They  will  go  direct  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
thence  to  Springfield.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
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SECOND   DI8PAT0H. 
Wa«  Dxpastmkkt,  WABHiMOTOir,  AprU  19,  18«6, 11  p.  ii. 
Mfi^or-General  John  A.  Dix  New  York : 

It  has  been  finally  conclnded  to  conform  to  the  original  arrangements 
made  yesterday  for  the  conveyance  of  the  remains  of  the  late  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Washington  to  Springfield,  viz. ;  By  way  of  Bal- 
timore, Harrisbnrg,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
CJolumbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Oliicago,  to  Springfield. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

OFFICIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

WASHXiroTOK,  AprU  Id,  1865. 

To  J.  0.  Derby,  United  States  Dispatch  Agent,  New  York : 

Send  a  copy  of  the  following  to  Mr.  Adams  at  London  by  the  steamer 
of  to-day,  if  in  time : — 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  &o.,  &c  : 

The  sad  daty  devolves  upon  me  to  announce  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  last  night,  by  a  pistol-shot  from  a  person 
who  entered  his  box  for  the  purpose.  The  assassin  escaped,  but  it  is 
supposed  has  since  been  arrested. 

The  President  died  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  this  morning. 

Vice-President  Johnson  has  assumed  the  functions  of  President,  having 
been  sworn  in  by  the  Chief-Justice. 

About  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  by,  it  is  believed,  a  differ- 
ent person,  to  assassinate  Mr.  Seward  ;  but  the  murderer  only  succeeded 
in  inflicting  painful  and  severe  wounds,  principally  upon  his  face. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  was  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  attacked  his  fatlier,  and  is  grievously  hurt. 
His  brother  was  also  wounded  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  as  was  Mr. 
Ilansell,  a  messenger  of  the  department,  who  was  with  the  Secretary, 
and  the  male  nurse  in  attendance. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

[The  above  telegraphic  dispatch  was  sent  oft"  by  the  Portland  steamei 
at  three  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  April  15.] 

acting  secretary  hunter  to  his  subordinates. 

DiPAsnaiCT  op  State,  WASHnfOTOif,  April  17,  ISdOi 
It  it  hereby  ordered  that,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our  late  illustrious 
Chief  Magistrate,  all  officers  and   others  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  wear  crape  upon  the  left  arm  for  the  period  of  six 
months.  W.  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary. 

ORDERS    FROM    SECRETARY    STANTON    AND    GENERAL    GRANT. 

Wa»  Dkpabtmskt,  Adjutant-Genkbal^s  OmoK,  * 
Washutotox,  April  1«,  1866.  \ 

General  Orders,  No.  66. — The  following  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  announces  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States  the  untimely  and 
lamentable  death  of  the  illustrious  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  ot 
the  United  States : — 

Wa«  DaPAKTMDfT,  Washikotok,  April  16, 1S66. 

The  distressing  duty  has  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
announce  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  that  at  twenty-two  minutes 
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after  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1805,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  died  of  a  mortal 
wound  inflicted  on  him  by  an  assassin.  The  armies  of  the  United  States 
will  share  with  their  fellow-citizens  the  feelings  of  grief  and  horror 
inspired  by  the  most  atrocious  murder  of  their  great  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent and  Commander-in-Chief  with  profound  sorrow,  will  mourn  his 
death  as  a  national  calamity.  The  head-quarters  of  every  department, 
post,  station,  fort,  and  arsenal  will  be  draped  in  mourning  for  thirty  days, 
and  appropriate  funeral  honors  will  be  paid  by  every  army,  and  in  every 
department,  and  at  every  military  post,  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies.  Lieutonant-General 
Grant  will  give  the  necessary  instructions  for  carrying  this  order  into 
effect.  Edwix  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  at  head- quarters  of  every 
military  division,  department,  army-post,  station,  fort,  and  arsenal,  and 
at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  troops  and  cadets  will  be 
paraded  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the  order  read  to  them.  After  which 
all  labor  and  operations  for  the  day  will  cease,  and  be  suspended,  as  far  as 
practicable  in  a  state  of  war.  The  national  flag  will  be  displayed  at  half- 
stalf.  At  the  dawn  of  day  thirteen  guns  will  be  fired,  and  afterwards  at 
intervals  of  thirty  minutes  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun 
a  single  gun,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  national  salute  of  thirty-six 
guns.  The  oflicers  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  will  wear  the 
badge  of  mourning  on  the  left  arm  and  on  their  swords,  and  the  colors 
of  their  commands  and  regiments  will  be  put  in  mourning  for  the  period 
of  six  months. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant. 

'  (Signed)     W.  A.  Nichols,  As&uitant  Adjutant- General. 

War  DnPARTMRXT,  WASiirsoToy,  April  16, 1S65. 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  V.  S.  Army,  Commanding  Armies  of  the 
United  States,  W' ashington,  D.  C : 
General  : — You  will  please  announce  by  general  order  to  tlie  armies 
of  the  United  States,  that  on  Saturday,  the  loth  day  of  April,  18G5,  by 
reason  of  tlie  death  of  Abraliam  Lincoln,  tlie  oftice  of  President  of  the 
United  States  devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  who,  on 
tlie  same  day,  took  the  official  oath  prescribed  for  the  President,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

War  Department,  Adjctast-General's  Oftick.  i 
Washington,  April  16,  1SG5.  f 

General  Orders,  No.  7. — It  is  liereby  announced  to  the  armies  of  tlie 
United  States,  that  on  Saturday,  tlu-  loth  day  of  April,  1865,  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  oflice  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  who.  on 
the  same  day,  took  the  official  oath  prescribed  for  the  President,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant. 

W.  A.  Nichols,  Assistant  Adjutant-  General. 

ORDERS    from    SECRETARY    WELLES. 

Navy  Department  Washington,  April  17,  1S65. 
Special  Orders. — Vice- Admiral   1).   G.  Farragut  and    Rear- Admiral 
William  B.  Shubrick  have  been  designated  to  make  the  necessary  arrani^e 
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ments  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  attending,  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

Gideon  Wells,  Secretary  of  the  Ifavy, 

NaYT  DXPAKTanEMT,  WABHIlfOTOM,  ApHi  17,  18€6l 

Special  Obdebs. — Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will  assem- 
ble at  the  Navy  Dejiartment,  in  uniform,  at  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Navy  Dkpastmkkt,  WAsniKQTOir,  April  IT,  1665. 

Special  Order. — ^By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Navy  Department  will  be  closed  on  Wednesday  next,  the  day  of  the 
funeral  solemnities  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States.  Labor 
will  also  be  suspended  on  that  day  at  each  of  the  navy-yards  and  navy 
stations,  and  upon  all  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  flags  of  all 
vessels  and  at  all  navy-yards  and  stations  and  marine  barracks  will  be 
kept  at  half-mast  during  the  day,  and  at  12  oVlock,  meridian,  twenty- 
one  minute-guns  will  be  fired  by  the  senior  officer  of  each  squadron  and 
the  commandants  of  each  of  the  navy -yards  and  stations. 

Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

ORDER   FROM    SECRETARY    MCCULLOCH. 

Treabukt  Dkpabtmkkt,  WASHnroTOir,  AprU  18, 186&. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  profound  sorrow,  announces  to 
the  revenue  marine  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  this  city  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst., 
at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o'clock.  The  officers  of  the  revenue 
marine  will,  as  a  manifestation  of  their  respect  for  the  exalted  charac- 
ter and  eminent  public  services  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  of  their 
sense  of  the  calamity  the  country  has  sustained  by  this  afflicting  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  and  upon  the  hUt  of 
the  sword  for  six  months.  It  is  further  directed  that  funeral  honors  be 
paid  on  board  all  revenue  vessels  in  commission,  by  firing  thirty-six  minute- 
guns,  commencing  at  meridian  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order, 
and  by  wearing  their  fiags  at  half-mast. 

HcGH  McCdlloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

ORDER   FROM    P08TMASTER-GENERAL    DBNNI80N. 

Po8T>OrFici  Dkpabtmkkt,  Washinotok,  April  17. 
To  Deputy  Postmasters  : 

Business  in  all  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States  will  be  suspended, 
and  the  offices  closed,  from  11  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  on  Wednesday,  the  19th 
instant,  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

W.  Dennison,  Postmaster' General. 

PROCLAMATION    BY    PRESIDENT   JOHNSON    OF    A    DAY    OF   HUMILIATION 
AND   MOURNING. 

WliereaSy  By  my  direction  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  notice  to 
the  public,  on  the  17th  of  April,  requested  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations to  assemble  on  the  19th  of  April,  on  the  occasion  of  the  obsequies 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  observe 
the  same  with  appropriate  ceremonies ;  and 
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Whereas^  Our  country  has  become  one  great  house  of  moanuDg, 
where  the  head  of  the  family  has  been  taken  away,  and  believing  that  a 
special  period  should  be  assigned  for  again  humbling  ourselves  before 
Almighty  God,  in  order  that  the  bereavement  may  be  sanctified  to  the 
nation : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  mitigate  that  grief  on  earth  which  can 
only  be  assuaged  by  communion  with  the  Father  in  Heaven,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
communicated  to  me  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  national  capital,  I^ 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  appoint 
Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  May  next,  to  be  observed,  wherever  in  the 
United  States  the  flag  of  the  country  may  be  respected,  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  mourning,  and  recommend  my  fellow-citizens  then  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  places  of  worship,  there  to  unite  in  solemn 
service  to  Almighty  God  in  memory  of  the  good  man  who  has  been 
removed,  so  that  all  shall  be  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  contemplation 
of  his  virtues  and  sorrow  for  his  sudden  and  violent  end. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  in 
the  yeat  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
[l.  8.]     and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
eighty-ninth.  Andrew  Johnson. 

By  the  President : 

W.  HuNTKB,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

SECRETARY    3TANT0N   TO    MINISTER    ADAMS. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Legation  in  London : — 

Wasiiwoton,  April  15. 
Stk  : — It  has  bocotno  my  distressing  duty  to  announce  to  you  that  last 
night  his  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  Unite<l  States, 
was  assassinated,  about  the  hour  of  half-past  ten  o'clock,  in  liis  private 
box  at  Ford's  Theatre,  in  this  city.  The  President,  about  eight  o'clock, 
accompanied  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  theatre.  Another  lady  and  gentleman 
were  with  them  in  the  box.  About  half-past  ten,  during  a  pause  in  the 
performance,  the  assjissin  entered  the  box,  the  door  of  which  was  un- 
guarded, hastily  approached  the  President  from  behind,  and  discharj^ed  a 
l)istol  at  his  head.  The  bullet  entered  the  back  of  his  head,  and  pene- 
trated nearly  through.  The  assassin  then  leaped  from  the  box  upon  the 
stage,  brandishing  a  large  knife  or  dagger,  and  exclaiming,  '•  Sic  stmper 
ti/rannisf^'  and  escaped  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre.  Immediately  upon 
the  discharge,  the  President  fell  to  the  floor  insensible,  and  continue<l 
in  that  state  until  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  when 
lie  breathed  his  last.  About  the  same  time  the  murder  was  being  com- 
mitted at  the  theatre,  another  assassin  presented  himself  at  the  door  (>f 
Mr,  Seward's  residence,  gained  admission  by  representing  he  had  a  pre- 
scription from  Mr.  Seward's  physician,  which  he"  was  directed  to  see 
administered,  and  hurried  up  to  the  third-story  chamber,  where  Mr.  Sew- 
ard was  lying.  He  here  discovered  Mr,  Frederick  Seward,  struck  him 
over  the  head,  inflicting  several  wounds,  and  fracturing  his  skull  in  two 
places,  inflicting,  it  is  feared,  mortal  wounds.  lie  then  rushed  into  the 
room  where  Mr.  Seward  was  in  bed,  attended  by  a  young  daughter  and  a 
male  nurse.  The  nuile  attendant  was  stabhed  through  the  lungs,  and  it 
is  believed  will  die.     The  assa>sin  then  struck  Mr.  Seward  with  a  knife  of 
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dagger  twice  in  the  tLroat  and  twice  in  the  face,  inflicting  terrible  wonnds. 
By  this  time  Miy'or  Seward,  eldest  son  of  the  Secretary,  and  another 
attendant  reached  the  room,  and  rushed  to  the  rescne  of  the  Secretary : 
they  were  also  wounded  in  the  conflict,  and  the  assassin  escaped.  No 
artery  or  important  blood-vessel  was  severed  by  any  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  upon  him,  but  he  was  for  a  long  time  insensible  from  the  loss  of 
blood.  Some  hope  of  his  possible  recovery  is  entertained.  Immediate- 
ly npon  the  death  of  the  President,  notice  was  given  to  Vice-President 
Johnson,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city,  and  npon  whom  the  office  of 
President  now  devolves.  He  will  take  the  office  and  assume  the  functions 
of  President  to-day.  The  murderer  of  the  President  has  been  discovered, 
and  evidence  obtained  that  these  horrible  crimes  were  committed  in 
execution  of  a  conspiracy  deliberately  planned  and  set  on  foot  by  rebels, 
under  pretence  of  avenging  the  South  and  aiding  the  rebel  cause ;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  immediate  perpetrators  will  be  caught.  The  feeling 
occasioned  by  these  outrageous  crimes  is  so  great,  sudden,  and  overwhelm- 
ing, that  I  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  communicate  them  to  you. 
At  the  earliest  moment  yesterday  the  President  called  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
at  which  General  Grant  was  present.  He  was  more  cheerful  and  happy 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him,  rejoiced  at  the  near  prospect  of  firm  and  dura- 
ble peace  at  homo  and  abroad,  manifested  in  a  marked  degree  the  kind- 
ness and  humanity  of  his  disposition,  and  the  tender  and  forgiving  spirit 
that  so  eminently  distinguished  him.  Public  notice  had  been  given  that 
he  and  General  Grant  would  be  present  at  the  theatre,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  adding  the  Lieutenant-General  to  the  number  of  victims  to  be 
murdered  was  no  doubt  seized  for  the  fitting  occasion  of  executing  the 
plans  that  appear  to  have  been  in  preparation  for  some  weeks,  but  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  compelled  to  be  absent,  and  thus  escaped  the  designs 
upon  him.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  any  thing  in  regard  of  the  influ- 
ence which  this  atrocious  murder  of  the  President  may  exercise  upon  the 
affairs  of  this  country ;  but  I  will  only  add  that,  horrible  as  are  the  atroci- 
ties that  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  the  country,  they  are 
not  likely  in  any  degree  to  impair  the  public  spirit  or  postpone  the  com- 
plete final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  In  profound  grief  for  the  events 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
To  Charles  Fbancis  Adams,  London. 


IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  J.  WILKES  BOOTH. 

HIS    ORIGINAL   PURPOSE    WAS   TO    TAKE    MR.   LINCOLN    A    PRISONER. HIS 

REASONS   FOR   HIS    ACTION. 
[From  the  Philadelphia  Press,  April  19.] 

We  have  just  received  the  following  letter,  written  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law,  J.  S.  Clarke. 
It  was  written  by  him  in  November  last,  and  left  with  J.  8.  Clarke  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  addressed  to  himself,  in  his  own  handwriting.  In 
the  same  envelope  were  some  United  States  bonds  and  oil  stocks.  This 
letter  was  opened  by  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  last,  and 
immediately  handed  by  him  to  Marshall  Milward,  who  has  kindly  placed 
it  in  our  hands.     Most  unmistakably  it  proves  that  he  must  for  many 
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months  have  contemplated  seizing  the  person  of  the  late  Pre«ideiit.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  he  imagined  the  hlack  deed  which  hai 
plunged  the  nation  into  the  deepest  gloom,  and  at  the  same  time  awa- 
kened it  to  a  just  and  righteous  indignation: — 

, ,  1864, 

My  Dear  Sib  : — You  may  use  this  as  you  chink  best.  But  as  %om€ 
may  wish  to  know  when^  who,  and  why,  and  as  I  do  not  know  how  to 
direct  it,  I  give  it  (in  the  words  of  your  master): — 

"  To  whom  it  may  concern^ 

Right  or  wrong,  God  judge  me,  not  man.  For  be  my  motive  good  or 
bad,  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  lasting  condemnation  of  the  North. 

I  love  peace  more  than  life.  Have  loved  the  Union  beyond  expression. 
For  four  years  have  I  waited,  hoped,  and  prayed  for  the  dark  clouds  to 
break,  and  for  a  restoration  of  our  former  sunshine.  To  wait  longer 
would  be  a  crime  All  hope  for  peace  is  dead.  My  prayers  have  proved 
as  idle  as  my  hopes.  God^s  will  be  done.  I  go  to  see  and  share  the  bit- 
ter end. 

I  have  ever  held  that  the  South  were  right.  The  very  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  four  years  ago,  spoke  plainly  war — war  upon  Southern 
rights  and  institutions.  His  election  proved  it.  "  Await  an  overt  act.'' 
Yes ;  till  you  are  bound  and  plundered.  What  folly !  The  South  were 
wise.  Who  thinks  of  argument  or  patience  when  the  finger  of  his  enemy 
presses  on  the  trigger  ?  In  a  foreign  war,  I,  too,  could  say,  "  Country, 
right  or  wrong."  But  in  a  struggle  sttch  as  ours  (where  the  brother  tries 
to  pierce  the  brother's  heart),  for  God's  sake  choose  the  right.  When  a 
country  like  this  spurns  justice  from  her  side,  she  forfeits  the  allegiance 
of  every  honest  freeman,  and  should  leave  him,  untrammelled  by  any 
fealty  soever,  to  act  as  his  conscience  may  approve. 

People  of  the  North,  to  iiate  tyranny,  to  love  liberty  and  justice,  to 
strike  at  wrong  and  oppression,  was  the  teaching  of  our  fathers.  The 
study  of  onr  early  Iiistory  will  not  let  me  for;^et  it,  and  may  it  never. 

This  country  was  t'oniied  for  tlie  white^  not  for  the  black  man.  And, 
looking  upon  African  slavery  from  the  same  stand-point  held  by  the  noble 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  J,  for  one,  have  ever  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  (both  for  themselves  and  us)  that  (lod  ever  !)estowed 
upon  a  favored  nation.  Witness  heretofore  our  wealth  and  power;  wit- 
ness their  elevation  and  enlightenment  above  their  race  elsewhere.  I 
have  lived  among  it  most  of  my  lite,  and  have  seen  hss  harsli  treatment 
from  master  to  man  than  I  have  beheld  in  the  Xorth  from  father  to  son. 
Yet,  Heaven  knows,  no  one  would  be  more  willing  to  do  more  for  the 
negro  race  than  I,  could  I  but  see  a  way  to  still  better  their  condition. 

But  Lincoln's  j)olicy  is  only  preparing  the  way  for  their  total  annihila- 
tion. The  South  are  not^  nor  hare  they  been^Jifjhtintj  for  the  continuance 
of  slavery.  The  first  battle  of  Hull  Kun  did  away  with  that  idea.  Their 
causes  since  for  war  have  been  as  noble  and  greater  far  than  those  thM 
urged  our  fathers  on.  Been  should  we  allow  they  were  wrong  at  the 
beginning  of  this  contest,  cruelty  and  injiutice  have  made  the  wrong  be- 
come the  rights  and  they  stand  note  (before  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world)  as  a  noble  band  of  patriotic  heroes.  Ilereatler,  reading  of 
their  deeds,  Thermopyh\3  will  be  forgotten. 

When  I  aided  in  the  capture  and  execution  of  John  Brown  (who  was  a 
murderer  on  our  western  border,  and  who  was  fairly  tried  and  concicte<J^ 
before  an  impartial  judge  and  jury,  of  treason,  and  who,  by-the-way.  \vas 
since  been  made  a  god;,  I  was  proud  of  ray  little  share  in  the  transaction, 
for  1  deemed  it  my  duty,  and  that  I  was  helping  our  common  country  to 
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perfonn  an  act  of  justice.  Bnt  what  was  a  crime  in  poor  John  Brown  is 
now  considered  (by  themselves)  as  the  greatest  and  only  virtue  of  the 
whole  Republican  party.  Stran^re  transmigration!  Vice  to  become  a 
Tirttte  simply  because  more  indulge  in  it! 

I  thought  then,  as  now,  that  the  abolitionists  were  the  only  traitors  in 
the  land,  and  that  the  entire  party  deserved  the  same  fate  as  poor  old 
Brown ;  not  because  they  wish  to  abolish  slavery,  hut  on  account  of  the 
means  they  have  ever  endeavored  to  use  to  effect  that  abolition.  If 
Brown  were  living,  I  doubt  whether  he  himself  woxM  set  slavery  against 
the  Union.  Most,  or  many  in  the  North  do,  and  openly,  curse  the  Union 
if  the  South  are  to  return  and  retain  a  single  right  guaranteed  to  them  by 
every  tie  which  we  once  revered  as  sacred.  The  South  can  make  no 
choice.  It  is  either  extermination  or  slavery  for  themselves  (worse  than 
death)  to  draw  from.     I  know  my  choice. 

I  have  also  studied  hard  to  discover  upon  what  grounds  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  has  been  denied,  when  our  very  name,  United  States, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  both  provide  for  secession.  But 
there  is  no  time  for  words.  ^1  write  in  haste.  I  know  how  foolish  I  shall 
be  deemed  for  undertaking  such  a  step  as  this,  where,  on  the  one  side,  I 
have  many  friends  and  every  thing  to  make  me  happy,  where  my  profes- 
sion alone  has  gained  me  an  income  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  where  my  great  personal  ambition  in  my  profession  has  such 
a  great  field  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  never  bestowed 
upon  me  one  kind  word;  a  place  now  where  I  have  no  friends,  except 
beneath  the  sod ;  a  place  where  I  must  either  become  a  private  soldier 
or  a  beggar.  To  give  up  all  of  the  former  for  the  latter^  besides  my 
mother  and  sisters,  whom  I  love  so  dearly  (although  they  so  widely  differ 
with  me  in  opinion),  seems  insane;  bnt  God  is  my  judge.  1  love  justies 
more  than  I  do  a  country  that  disowns  it;  more  than  fame  and  wealth; 
more  (Heaven  pardon  me  if  wrong),  more  than  a  happy  home.  I  have 
never  been  upon  a  battle-field ;  but  oh !  my  countrymen,  could  you  all 
but  see  the  reality  or  effects  of  this  horrid  war  as  I  have  seen  them  (in 
every  State^  save  Virginia),  I  know  you  would  think  like  me,  and  would 
pray  the  Almighty  to  create  in  the  Northern  mind  a  sense  of  right  and 
justice  (even  should  it  possess  no  seasoning  of  mercy),  and  that  he  would 
dry  up  this  sea  of  blood  between  us,  which  is  daily  growing  wider. 
Alas !  poor  country,  is  she  to  meet  her  threatened  doom  ?  Four  years 
ago  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  lives  to  see  her  remain  (as  I  had 
always  known  her)  powerful  and  unbroken.  And  even  now  I  would 
hold  my  life  as  naught  to  see  her  what  she  was.  Oh!  my  friends,  if  the 
fearful  scenes  of  the  past  four  years  had  never  been  enacted,  or  if  what 
has  been  had  been  but  a  frightful  dream,  from  which  wo  could  now 
awake,  with  what  overflowing  hearts  could  we  bless  our  God  and  pray 
for  his  continued  favor  1  How  I  have  loved  the  old  flag  can  never  now  be 
known.  A  few  years  since,  and  the  entire  world  could  boast  of  none  so 
pure  and  spotless.  But  I  have  of  late  been  seeing  and  hearing  of  the 
bloody  d^'eds  of  which  she  has  be.en  mad^  the  emblemy  and  would  shudder 
to  think  how  changed  she  had  grown.  Oh!  how  I  have  longed  to  see 
her  break  from  the  mist  of  blood  and  death  that  circles  round  her  folds, 
spoiling  her  beauty  and  tarnishing  her  honor.  But  no,  day  by  day  has  she 
been  dragged  deeper  and  deeper  into  cruelty  and  oppression,  till  now  (in 
my  eyes)  her  once  bright  red  stripes  look  like  bloody  gashes  on  the  face 
of  heaven.  I  look  now  upon  my  early  admiration  of  her  glories  as  a 
dream.  My  love  (as  things  stand  to-day)  is  for  the  South  alone.  Nor  do 
1  deem  it  a  dishonor  in  attempting  to  make  for  her  a  prisoner  of  this 
man,  to  whom  she  owes  so  much  of  misery.     If  success  attend  mo,  I  go 
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penniless  to  her  side.  They  say  she  has  found  that  "last  ditch  "  which 
the  North  have  so  long  derided  and  been  endeavoring  to  force  her 
in,  torgetting  they  are  our  brothers,  and  that  it  is  impolitic  to  goad  an 
enemy  to  madness.  Should  I  reach  her  in  safety,  and  find  it  tme,  I  will 
proudly  beg  permission  to  triumph  or  die  in  that  same  **  ditch  "  by  her 
side. 
A  Confederate  doing  duty  upon  hii  own  reaponnbility. 

J.  WiLKis  Booth. 


F. 

INDICTMENT  OF  THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

CHARQK8    AND    SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  charge  and  specification  against  David  £. 
Harold,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  John  H. 
Surratt,  Edward  Spangler,  Samuel  Arnold,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  Samuel 
Mudd:— 

Charge  l»t. — For  maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  traitorously,  and  in  aid 
of  the  existing  armed  rebellion  against  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  and  on  divers  other  days  be- 
tween that  day  and  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865,  combining,  confederating, 
and  conspiring  together  with  one  John  II.  Surratt,  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
Jefferson  Davis,  George  N.  Saunders,  Beverly  Tucker,  Jacob  Thompson. 
"William  C.  Cleary,  Clement  C.  Clay,  George  Harper,  George  Young,  ana 
others  unknown,  to  kill  and  murder  within  the  Military  Department  of 
Washington,  and  within  the  fortified  and  intrenched  lines  thereof,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  at  the  time  of  said  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  thereof;  Andrew  Johnson,  now  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  as  aforesaid ;  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Lieiiteuant-General  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  then  in  ooninmnd  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincohi,  and 
in  pursuance  of,  and  in  prosecuting  said  malicious,  unlawful,  and  traitor- 
ous conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  in  aid  of  said  rebellion,  afterwards,  to  wit : 
On  the  14th  day  of  April,  1865,  within  the  military  department  of  Wash- 
ington aforesaid,  and  within  the  fortilied  and  intrenched  lines  of  said 
military  department,  together  with  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  John  H. 
Surratt,  maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  traitorously  murdering  the  s^iid 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  and 
maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  traitorously  assaulting,  with  intent  to  kill 
and  murder  the  said  William  IL  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  as  aforesaid,  and  lying  in  wait  with  intent,  nialiciou>ly,  un- 
lawfully, and  traitorously,  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
then  being  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  then  being  Lieutenant-General  and  in  command  of  the  armies 
of  tlie  United  States  aforesaid. 

Specification  Ist. — In  this  that  they,  the  said  David  E.  Harold,  Edward 
Spangler,  Lewis  Payne,  John  U.  Surratt,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  Samuel 
Arnold,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  and  Sanmel  A.  Mudd,  in- 
cited and  encouraged  thereunto  by  Jefferson  Davis,  George  N.  Saunders, 
Beverly  Tucker,  Jacob  Tliompson,  William  C.  Cleary,  Clement  C.  Clay, 
George  IIar[)er,  George  Young,  and  others  unkn(^wn,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid,  and  who  were  then  engaged  in  armed  rebellion 
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against  the  United  States  of  America,  within  the  limits  thereof,  did,  in 
aid  of  said  armed  rebellion,  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865, 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  15th  day 
of  April,  A.  D.  1865,  combine,  confederate,  and  conspire  together,  at 
Washington  City,  within  the  military  department  of  Washington,  and 
within  the  intrenched  fortifications  and  military  lines  of  the  said  United 
States,  there  being,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitorously,  to  kill  and 
murder  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States  aforesaid, 
and  Commander-in-Ohief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  and  unlawfully, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously,  to  kill  and  murder  Andrew  Johnson,  now 
Vice-President  of  the  said  United  States,  upon  whom,  on  the  death  of  the 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  ▲.  d.  1865,  the  office 
of  President  of  the  said  United  States,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  thereof,  would  devolve,  and  to  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously  kill  and  murder  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  and  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously  to  kill  and  murder  William  H.  Seward,  then  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  whose  duty  it  was  by  law,  upon 
the  death  of  said  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  afore- 
said, to  cause  an  election  to  be  held  for  electors  of  President  of  the  United 
States ;  the  conspirators  aforesaid  designing  and  intending  by  the  killing 
and  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  and  William  H.  Seward  as  aforesaid,  to  deprive  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  said  United  States  of  a  constitutional  commander-in-chief,  and  to 
deprive  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of  their  lawful  commander,  and 
to  prevent  a  lawful  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  aforesaid ;  and  by  the  means  aforesaid  to  aid  and  comfort  the  in- 
surgents engaged  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  said  United  States  as 
aforesaid,  and  thereby  aid  in  the  subversion  and  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  being  so  combined,  con- 
federated, and  conspiring  together  in  the  prosecution  of  said  unlawf\il  and 
traitorous  conspiracy  on  the  night  of  the  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at 
the  hour  of  about  ten  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes  p.  m.,  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
on  Tenth  Stre€(i,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  within  the  military  de- 
partment and  military  lines  aforesaid,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  one  of  the 
conspirators  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  said  unlawiul  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy, did  then  and  there,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitorously,  and 
with  intent  to  kill  and  mui*der  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  discharge  a 
pistol  then  held  in  the  hands  of  him  the  said  Booth,  the  same  being  then 
loaded  with  powder  and  leaden  ball,  against  and  upon  the  left  and  poste- 
rior side  of  the  head  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  did  thereby  then 
and  there  inflict  upon  him,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the 
said  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  array  and  navy  there- 
of, a  mortal  wound,  whereof  afterwards,  to  wit :  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
▲.  D.  1865,  at  Washington  City  aforesaid,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  died, 
and  thereby  then  and  there,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  the  said 
defendants  and  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  did  unlawfully,  traitorously, 
and  maliciously,  with  the  intent  to  aid  the  rebellion,  as  aforesaid,  kill  and 
murder  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid,  and  in  further  prosecution  of  the  unlawful  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy ajfbresaid,  and  of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  intent  of  said  con- 
spiracy, the  said  Edward  Spangler,  on  the  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d. 
1865,  at  about  the  same  hour  of  that  day,  as  aforesaid,  within  said  mili- 
tary department  and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  assist  the 
said  John  Wilkes  Booth  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  box  in  the  said 
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theatre  in  which  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sitting  at  the  time  lie 
was  assaulted  and  shot  as  aforesaid  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  ;  and  also  did 
then  and  there  aid  said  Booth  in  barring  and  obstructing  the  door  of  the 
box  of  said  theatre  so  as  to  hinder  and  prevent  any  assistance  to  or  rescue 
of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  against  the  murderous  assault  of  the  said 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  and  did  aid  and  abet  him  in  making  his  escape  after 
the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  murdered  in  the  manner  aforesaid : 
and  in  farther  prosecution  of  said  unlawful,  murderous,  and  traitorous 
cons])iracy,  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  with  the  intent  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  David  E.  Harold  did,  on  the  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  within  the 
military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  aid  and  abet,  and  assist 
the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  the  killing  and  murder  of  the  said  Abraliam 
Lincoln,  and  did  then  and  there  aid  and  abet  and  assist  him,  the  said 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  in  attempting  him  to  escape  through  the  military 
lines  aforesaid,  and  did  accompany  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth 
in  attempting  to  conceal  himself  and  escape  from  justice  after  killing  and 
murdering  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  aforesaid;  and  in  further  prosecu- 
tion of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous  conspiracy,  and  of  the  intent  thereof 
as  aforesaid,  the  said  Lewis  Payne  did  on  the  same  night  of  the  14th  day 
of  April,  1865,  about  the  same  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  fifteen  minutes  p.  m., 
at  the  City  of  Washington,  and  within  the  military  department  and  the 
military  lines  aforesaid,  unlawfully  and  maliciously  make  an  assault  upon 
the  said  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  as  aforesaid,  in  the  dwell- 
ing-house and  bed-chamber  of  him,  the  said  William  H.  Seward,  and  the 
said  Payne  did  then  and  there,  with  a  large  knife  held  in  his  hand,  unlaw- 
fully, traitorously,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy,  strike,  stab,  cut, 
and  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  William  H.  Seward,  and  did  there- 
by then  and  there  and  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  with  said  knife,  inflict 
upon  the  face  and  throat  of  said  William  H.  Seward  divers  grievous 
wounds ;  and  said  Lewis  Payne,  in  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy, 
at  the  same  time  and  place  last  aforesaid,  did  attempt,  with  tlie  knife 
aforesaid,  and  a  pistol,  held  in  liis  hand,  to  kill  and  murder  Frederick 
W.  Seward,  Anj^ustns  H.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  Hansel,  and  George  F.  Rob- 
inson, who  were  then  striving  to  protect  and  rescue  the  said  William  H. 
Seward  from  being  murdered  by  the  said  Lewis  Payne,  and  did  then  and 
there,  with  the  said  knife  and  pistols  held  in  his  hands,  inflict  upon  the 
head  of  said  Frederick  W.  Seward,  and  upon  the  persons  of  said  Augustus 
II.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  Hansel,  and  George  F.  Robinson,  divers  grievous 
and  dangerous  wounds,  with  intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the 
said  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Augustus  H.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  Hansel,  and 
George  F.  Robinson. 

And  in  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  and  its  traitorous  and 
murderous  designs,  the  said  George  A.  Atzerodt  did,  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1805,  and  about  tlie-  same  hour  aforesaid,  within  the 
military  department  and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  lie  in  wait  for  An- 
drew Johnson,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  aforesaid,  with 
the  intent  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  kill  and  murder  him,  the  said 
Andrew  Johnson. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  of  its 
murderous  and  treasonable  purpose  aforesaid,  on  the  nights  of  the  13th 
and  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  military 
department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  said  Michael  O'Laughlin  did 
then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieutenant- General 
and  Commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  with  in 
tent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysse^  S.  Grant. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  the  said  Samuel  Ar 
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nold  did,  within  the  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  on 
or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
times  between  that  day  and  the  15th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  18C6,  combine, 
conspire  with,  and  aid,  counsel,  abet,  comfort,  and  support  the  said  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  Lewis  Payne,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Michael  OXaughlin, 
and  their  confederates  in  said  unlawful,  murderous,  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy, and  in  the  execution  thereof  as  aforesaid. 

And,  in  further  prosecution  of  the  said  conspiracy,  Mary  E.  Surratt  did 
at  Washington  Oity,  and  within  the  military  department,  and  tHe  military 
lines  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  and  on  di- 
vers other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  20th  of  April,  a.  d. 
1865,  receive,  entertain,  harbor  and  conceal,  aid  and  assist  the  said  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  David  E.  Harold,  Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Michael 
O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates, 
with  knowledge  of  the  murderous  and.  traitorous  conspiracy  aforesaid, 
and  with  intent  to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  tliem  in  the  execution  thereof, 
and  in  escaping  from  justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  aforesaid;  and  in  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  the  said 
Sanauel  A.  Mudd  did,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  military  de- 
parfment  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  Cth  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1865,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the 
20th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  advise,  encourage,  receive,  entertain,  harbor, 
and  conceal,  aid,  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth,  David  E.  Harold, 
Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt, 
Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates,  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  with  in- 
tent to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  tliem  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  in  escaping 
from  justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  pursuance 
of  said  conspiracy  in  manner  aforesaid. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Holt,  Judge- Advocate- General. 
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Wab  Dspastmknt,  ADJirrxifT-OBifxaAL'e  Omoz,  I 
Wabhikotoic,  July  ^  186&  ) 

To  Miyor-General  W.  S.  Hancock,  W,  S,  Volunteers^  commanding  Middle 
Military  Division^  Washington  D»  0, : 

Whereas,  By  the  Military  Commission  appointed  in  paragraph  4,  Special 
Orders  211,  dated  War  Department,  Adiutant-Generars  Office,  May  6, 
1865,  and  of  which  M^or-General  David  Hunter,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, is  President,  the  following  persons  were  tried  and  sentenced  as 
hereinafter  stated,  as  follows : — 

First.--l>&y\d  E.  Harold. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  **  Guilty,"  except  combining,  confedera- 
ting, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler,  as  to  which  part  thereof  **  Not 
Guilty."  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  except  the  words  of  the  charge  that 
"  he  combined,  confederated,  and  conspired  with  Edward  Spangler,"  as 
to  which  part  of  the  charge  **  Not  Guilty." 

Sentence. — And  the  Commission  therefore  sentence  him,  the  said  David 
E.  Harold,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Second. — George  A.  Atzerodt. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "Guilty,"  except  combining,  confeder- 
ating, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler.     Of  this  "  Not  Guilty." 
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Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does  therefore  sentence  him,  the  said 
George  A.  Atzerodt,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  nntil  he  is  dead,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Third. — Lewis  Payne. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "Guilty,"  except  combining,  confedera- 
ting, and  ccmspiring  with  Edward  Spangler.  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the 
charge  "  Not  Guilty,"  except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring 
with  Edward  Spangler.     Of  this  not  guilty. 

SenteiK^e. — And  the  Commission  does,  therefore,  sentence  him,  the  said 
Lewis  Payne,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct ;  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Fourth. — Mary  E.  Surratt. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "  Guilty,"  except  as  to  the  receiving, 
entertaining,  harboring,  and  concealing  Samuel  Arnold  and  Michael 
O'Laughlin,  and,  except  as  to  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring 
with  Edward  Spangler.  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  ex- 
cept as  to  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Span- 
gler.    Of  this  not  guilty. 

Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does  therefore  sentence  her,  the  said 
Mary  E.  Surratt,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  she  be  dead,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein  ;  and 

Whereas^  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  approved  the  forego- 
ing sentences  in  the  following  order,  to  wit : — 

ExsounvB  Mansion,  JtUy  fi,  1965. 
The  foregoing  sentences  in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  George  E. 
Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.  Surratt,  are  hereby  approved ;  and 
it  is  ordered  that  the  sentences  in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  G.  A. 
Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.  Surratt,  be  carried  into  execution 
by  the  proper  military  authority,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  Tth  day  of  July,  1865,  between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of  that  day. 

Andrew  Jonxsoy,  President. 

Therefore.  You  are  hereby  commanded  to  cause  the  foregoing  sentences 
in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  G.  A.  Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary 
E.  Surratt,  to  be  duly  executed  in  accordance  with  the  President's  order. 

By  command  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

In  the  remaining  cases  of  O'Laughlin,  Spangler,  Arnold,  and  Mudd,  the 
findings  and  sentences  are  as  follows : — 

jPz/^A.— Michael  O'Laujrhlin. 

Findirifj. — Of  the  specification  "Guilty,"  except  the  words  thereof  as 
follows:  ''And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aforesaid, 
and  its  murderous  and  treasonable  purposes  aforesaid,  on  the  nights  of 
the  13th  and  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at  Washington  City,  and  within 
the  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  said  Michael 
O'LiUi^jrhliu  did  then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieu- 
tenant-Geiieral  and  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  with 
intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  S.  Grant."  Of 
said  words,  ''Not  Guilty,"  and  except  *' combining,  confederating,   and 
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conspiring  witli  Edward  Spangler."  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge 
**  Guilty,^*  except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler.     Of  this  not  gSilty.  0 

Sentejice.—Tiie  Commisaion  sentence  liCchael  O^Laughlin  to  be  impris- 
oned at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Sixth. — Edward  Spangler. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification,  "  Not  Guilty,"  except  as  to  the  words, 
'*  the  said  Edward  Spangler,  on  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at 
about  the  same  hour  of  that  day  as  aforesaid,  within  said  military  depart- 
ment and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  abet  him,"  meaning 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  ^^  in  making  his  escape,  after  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  been  murdered  in  the  manner  aforesaid,"  and  of  these  words, 
"Guilty."  Of  the  charge,  not  guilty,  but  guilty  of  having  feloniously 
and  traitorously  aided  and  abetted  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  making  his  es- 
cape after  having  killed  and  murdered  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States— he,  the  said  Edward  Spangler,  at  the  time  of  aiding  and 
abetting  as  aforesaid,  well  knowing  that  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  Prea- 
ident  as  aforesaid,  had  been  murdered  by  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  as 
aforesaid. 

The  Commission  sentenced  Spangler  to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for 
six  years. 

Seventh. — Samuel  Arnold.     Of  the  specifications — 

Chiilty — ^Except  combiniug,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Of  the  charge — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

The  Commission  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Eighth. — Samuel  A.  Mudd.    Of  the  speeification — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler;  of  this  not  guilty ;  and  excepting  receiving  and  entertaining, 
and  harboring  and  concealing  said  Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Mi- 
chael O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  Samuel 
Arnold;  of  this,  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  except  combining, 
confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Sentence. — The  Commission  sentenced  Dr.  Mudd  to  be  imprisoned  at 
hard  labor  for  life. 

The  President's  order  in  these  cases  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  prisoners,  Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  A. 
Mudd,  Edward  Spangler,  and  Michael  O'Langhlin,  be  confined  at  hard  la- 
bor in  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York,  during  the  period  desig- 
nated in  their  respective  sentences. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Preiident. 

The  wBteneeB  were  dnly  executed,  except  the  D17  Tortngu  w«8  sabttitnted  for  the  Albany 
PenitentUry,  for  the  imprisonmeat  of  Arnold,  Modd,  Spangler,  Md  O^Laoi^hUn. 
51 
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St  Tolono,  188 ;  st  Indlanspolis,  188 ;  before 
Indians  Legislature,  188 ;  at  Cincinnati,  184; 
at  Columbos,  185;  at  Steuben ville,  18«;  at 
PitUbnrg,  18«.  187;  at  Cleveland,  140;  at 
Buflklo,  141;  at  Bochester,  148;  at  UUcs, 
148;  at  Albany,  148;  at  Troy,  145;  at  Hud- 
son, 146;  at  PouKhkeepsle,  146;  at  Peeks- 
kill,  147;  at  Astor  House,  N.  Y^  148;  to 
Bepublican  Association,  148;  at  City  Hall, 
160;  at  Jersey  City,  150;  at  Newark,  151; 
at  Trenton,  151;  at  Philadelphia,  168;  at 
Independence  Hall,  154;  at  Lancaster,  156; 
at  Harrisburg,  166;  st  Washington,  158, 169; 
Inaugural,  168 ;  to  members  of  Congress  fK»m 
Border  States,  885;  to  Chicago  committee 
on  emancipation  of  slaves,  854;  at  Wash- 
ington about  McClellan,  884;  at  serenade, 
BepUmber  84^  1868. 848 ;  at  Gettysburg,  418 ; 
at  Washington,  July  ^  1868, 416 ;  to  working- 
men  of  New  York,  498;  at  Ikir  in  Washing- 
ton, 501 ;  at  fUr  in  BalUmore,  601 ;  at  ikir  in 
Philadelphia,  508 ;  to  deputation  of  colored 
persons,  505;  to  the  country,  586;  at  Wash- 
ington, 586;  at  Washington,  589;  in  re- 
sponse to  nomination  for  re-election,  669, 
660;  to  Ohio  regiments,  606,  607;  at  Wash- 
ington, 609;  upon  result  of  election,  618, 
614,615;  at  Washington,  617,  618,  620;  to 
euToy  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  688 ;  at  Wash- 
ington, 648 ;  on  adoption  of  Constitutional 
amendments,  646;  second  inangural,  670; 
concerning  the  rebel  conscription  of  negroes, 
674 ;  on  victory  and  reconstruction,  684 

Alabama  sunk,  585. 

Anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  President 
Lincoln,  785;  his  sadness,  786-788;  hUlk- 
vorite  poem,  788-780;  his  religious  expe- 
rience, 780-785;  his  sympathy,  785-748  f  his 
humor,  shrewdness,  and  sentiment,  748-769 ; 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  769-76(1 

Appendix — letters  on  sundry  occasions,  767; 
the  President  and  Oeneral  McClellan,  778; 
warnings  sgalnst  assassination,  779 ;  reports, 
dispatches,  and  proclamations  relating  to  the 
a^MMination.  788 ;  Important  letter  fhnn  J. 
Wilkes  Booth,  T96;  trlmlof  ooBvir»tort,79^ 


Arbitary  arrests— action  of  Oovemment,  861*; 
debate  in  Congress,  878. 

Arguelles  surrendered  to  Cuban  anthoritiea, 
665. 

Arkansas— President's  letter  to  Oen.  Steele, 
491;  President's  letter  about  Convention, 
498 ;  election  and  adoption  of  a  Free  Stale 
Constitution,  498,  511. 

Assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  697 ;  the  scene 
of  death,  698,  786;  grief  throughout  the 
land,  701;  warnings  against  assassination, 
779;  reports,  Ac,  relating  to,  788;  letter 
from  Booth,  798 ;  trial  and  sentence  of  con- 
spirators, 796. 

Assault  on  Mr.  Seward,  699. 

AtlanU  captured,  644. 


Banks— takes  Port  Hudson,  415;  prooJsma- 
tion  for  an  election  in  Louisiana,  4S8 ;  Bed 
Biver  expedition,  51  6l 

Battle  of  Bull  Bun,  1861,  808;  of  Williams- 
burg, 876;  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks, 
885;  of  Oaines'  Mills,  898;  Malvern  Hill, 
894;  AnUetam.  817;  PltUburgh  Landing, 
887;  Fredericksburg,  407;  Chancelloraville, 
406;  Gettysburg,  409;  Vlcksburg,  414;  Tul- 
lahoma,  419;  Chlekamaoga,  419;  Chattanoo- 
ga, 480 ;  Olustee,  514 ;  Sabine  Cross-Boads, 
616 ;  F«irt  Pillow,  519;  the  Wilderness,  684; 
8potUylvania,d8d;  Coal  Harbor.  589;  Na^- 
vllle,640;  Fort  Fisher,  648;  Bichmond,  67a 

Blair,  F.  P.,  Jr.,  reappointment  as  M^or-Gen- 
eral,  478. 

Blsir,  F.  P.,  Sen.,  visit  t»  Bichmond,  64a 

Booth,  J.  Wilkes— assassinates  the  PresldaBt, 
696;  death  oi;  HS,  788;  letter  oC  79a 

Border  States— reply  of  the  members  to  Presi- 
dent's address,  886;  Hon.  Mr.  MaynanTs 
reply,  88a 

Braiil,  reUtions  with,  681 

Buchanan— official  aedon  on  Secession,  111; 
last  message,  117 ;  dissolution  of  his  Cabinet, 
117;  message  on  Secession,  lia 

Bumside,  Gen.— succeeds  McClellan  In  Army 
of  Potomac,  888;  battle  of  FredericksbuiY, 
407;  arrests  Vallandigham,  884;  relieved 
from  comnmnd,407;  defence  of  KnoxvlUe, 
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Butter,  G«n.— Mlies  Cltv  Point,  5«7  ;  exT»cdl- 
tlon  to  Fort  Fl»her,  640 ;  removal  from  com- 
inand,  642. 


Cabinet— dissolution  of  Bnchanan'a,  117;  or- 
ganization of  Lincoln's,  170;  resignation  of 
Secretary  Cameron,  448. 

Oamemn— reslcnation  oC  as  Secretary  of  War, 
MS;  President's  message  ooneerning,  MSl 

Chambersburg  burned,  541. 

Charleston,  evacuation  of,  668. 

Chase,  8.  P.,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  624^. 

Ghrlstlan  Commission,  letter  from  President 
to,  500. 

nty  Point  occnple<1  by  Gen.  Butler,  627. 

CK>lfiix,  elected  Speaker  of  Uouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 445. 

Colunizatlon— President's  views  on,  229 ;  Presi- 
dent's interview  with  colored  men  on,  505; 
attempts  to  colonize  New  Grenada,  608; 
colony  to  He  k  Vache,  60a 

Commissioners  from  rebels,  170. 

Compromise— Crittenden's,  119;  special  com- 
mittee of  Congress  on,  120 ;  report  of  resoln- 
tions  by  committee,  121 ;  adoption  of  the 
resolutions,  122. 

Confc<leracy— organization  of  the  Bebol  Gov- 
ernment, 112;  objects  of  the  Confederacy 
stated  by  Mr.  Stephens,  115. 

Conference  at  Uompton  Roads,  648 ;  rebel  re- 
port of,  651;  correspondence  in  relation 
thereto,  653 ;  renuu'ks  on,  661. 

ConflscAtlon  Bill,  200;  debate  in  Congress  on, 
201.  240;  its  provisions.  245;  supplementary 
resolution,  244;  message  approving,  245. 

Congress  —  appoints  committee  on  Compro- 
mise, 120;  adoption  of  Compromise  resolu- 
tion, 121;  action  on  amendment  of  Constitu- 
tion, 122;  action  on  Crittenden  resolution 
and  Peace  Conference,  12S;  meeting  in  extra 
session,  July  4,  1861,  1S6;  adoption  of  reso- 
lution on  the  objects  of  the  war,  200;  bills  on 
confiscation — employment  of  slaves,  200; 
nv^eting  in  December,  1^61.  212:  resolution 
on  silvery,  231 ;  effect  of  Bull  Run  defeat  on 
legislative  action  of,  2"ifi;  abolishes  slavery 
in  Territo^l•^  223 ;  abolishes  slavery  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  22S;  approves  compen- 
sated emancipation.  231 ;  debate  on  C<mflsca- 
tion  Bin,  240;  the  Currency  Bill.  239:  meet- 
ing, December,  1862,844;  debate  on  arbitrary 
arrests.  Sfil  ;  anthorizes  letters  of  marque, 
871  ;  admission  of  members  from  Louisiana, 
870;  meeting,  December,  1803,445;  action  in 
reference  to  French  in  Mexico,  467;  debates 
of  1863,  46S;  action  on  slavery,  469;  repeals 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  470;  action  in  regard  to 
senators  and  representatives  from  Arkansas 
493;  adoption  of  bill  for  reconstruction  of 
States,  494;  meeting,  December,  1864,  620; 
action  upon  Reciprocity  Treaty,  644;  rebel 


States  not  entitled  to  repreeentatlon  in  elec- 
toral college,  6M,  664 ;  passage  of  constitii- 
tional  amendment  prohibiting  sUivery,  645; 
esublishes  Freedmeii*s  Bnrean,  645 ;  d'^clars- 
tion  in  regard  to  rebel  debt,  665;  autluiriiea 
a  loan  of  $600,000,000,  666i 

Constitution — amendment  forbidding  interfer- 
ence with  slavery,  121 ;  amendment  abolish 
ing  slavery,  460. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  peace,  571. 

Crittenden  Compromise,  119;  resolation  de- 
daring  the  objects  of  War,  200. 

Curtis,  Gen.— appointed  to  command  in  Mis- 
souri, 488 ;  his  removal,  48a 


Dayton,  Mr.,  intenriews,  Ac,  with  French  Min- 
ister in  r^irard  to  Mexico,  464. 

Democratic  Party— Its  position  at  time  of  elec- 
tion, 1860, 108;  defeat  in  1S63,  448;  podtlon 
in  1864,  591 ;  nominates  McClellan.  SOS. 

Douglas — on  Missouri  Compromise,  48;  speedi 
at  Springfield,  44, 46 ;  on  Lecumpton  Bill,  50 ; 
elected  senator,  76. 

Dred  Seott  decUion,  47,  49,  64. 


Election  of  President,  1861, 107 ;  State  elections 
of  1862,  State  elections  of  1868, 443 ;  election 
of  President,  1864,  618,  664. 

Kmancipatlon— President's  reply  to  Cblcagn 
committee  on,  254 ;  Proclamation  of  Septem 
ber,  1862. 257 ;  incidents  oonn«'Cted  with,  759; 
Proclamation  of  .lanuary,  1663,  260:  in  Mis- 
souri, 511 ;  amondnrient  of  Const! tuti>^n.  645. 

England— instructions  to  our  Minister  at  out 
break  of  the  rebellion,  1S2 ;  protest  against 
her  recognition  of  the  rebels  as  bt?llicert-ntA. 
183;  the  Trent  affair,  209;  privateers,  333; 
sto[>paire  of  rebel  rams.  462. 

Everett,  Edward,  death  of,  642. 


File  Himiie  of  letter.  589. 

Farragut,  Cora,  enters  Mobile  h.irbor,  548. 

Florida,  expedition  of  General  Qillmore,  518; 
defeat  at  Olustee.  514. 

Forged  proclamation,  566. 

Fort  Fisher  captured,  640. 

Fort  Pillow,  capture  of,  619. 

France — offer  of  mediation,  835;  reply  of  Mr, 
Seward,  835;  our  rehtions  with,  463. 

Freedmen— proposition  to  coUmize,  504;  nn- 
supcessfiil  efforts  to  plant  colonies  in  New 
Grenada  and  He  k  Vache,  508 ;  enlistment  of, 
into  the  anny,  510;  at  Presi'lential  n?ccp- 
tion,  637;  bureau  established  for,  665. 

Fremont — appointed  to  Department  of  the 
West,  order  of  emancipation,  207 ;  President's 
revocation  of  order,  203;  removal  from  com- 
mahd  of  Western  Department,  424 :  agree- 
ment with  Price,  424;  popular  dcmonstra- 
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tlons  Id  fuvor  of,  425;  nsks  to  be  relicTed, 
802;  nominutod  for  President,  Ml;  with- 
drawal from  C&DVM8,  fiOA. 

Fugitive  Slave  Bill  n*pealed,  4T0. 

Funoral  Bervices  at  Kxecatire  Mansion,  708. 


Grant,  Gen.— sicjte  and  captore  of  Vicksbarg, 
418;  appointment  as  Lit»utenant*  General, 
476 ;  letter  to  President,  528 ;  mores  forwaril 
the  Army  vt  the  Potomiic,  524;  flgbts  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  584 ;  dis(»fltch  oi; 
528 ;  crosses  the  James  River  and  beslei^es 
Potersburg  and  Kiohmoiid,  580,  541,  MO,  606, 
677;  final  iisrfault,  67S;  receives  the  capitula- 
tion of  Lee,  &^  634. 

Greeley— Prvsjident  Lincoln's  letter  to,  258; 
correspondence  of,  in  reference  to  alleged 
peace  comuiissionera,  571. 

Gettysburg— battle  of;  409 ;  Presidents  procla- 
mation of  victory,  411 ;  dedication  of  Ceme- 
tery, 412.- 


Habean  Corpus— fiT%t  instance  of  suspension, 
875 ;  action  of  the  Grovemment,  878 ;  procla- 
mation suspending,  881 ;  proclamation  on 
subject,  898. 

Hahn,  M.— elected  Governorof  Loai8iana,4d9; 
invested  with  powers  of;  4S9. 

Halleck,  Gen. — letter  to  McClellan  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  aiding  Pope,  299 ;  letter  about  his 
leaving  the  Peninsula,  299;  orders  McClellan 
to  advance  after  Antietam,  818 ;  letter  about 
fugitive  slaves.  880. 

llampton  Kotida,  conference  at,  648. 

Harris.  B.  G.,  censured  by  House  of  Bepre- 
sentativea,  472. 

Hooker,  Gen.— succeeds  General  Bumslde  in 
Array  of  Potomac,  408;  is  relieved  fipom  com- 
mnnd,  40Sw 

Hunter,  Gen. — his  order  abolishing  slavery  in 
South  Carolina,  233 ;  Lincoln's  letter  to,  in 
Missouri,  424;  wins  a  victory  at  Piedmont, 
630. 

House  of  Representatives  censoret  Alexander 
Long  and  B.  G.  IIarrl^  473. 


Invasion  —  proposed  rebel  invasion  of  the 
North,  177;  inva^iion  of  Pennsylvania  by 
General  Lee,  409. 


Johnson,  Andrew  —  Provisional  Governor  of 
Tennessee.  488:  proclamation  regulating 
election,  696,  697;  elecU>d  Vice-President, 
664 ;  takes  oatb  of  ofBce  and  becomes  Prest- 
dent,  714. 


Kllp.itriek— raid  to  RichmoDd,  51& 


Knoxville,  siege  of,  raised,  490. 


Letter  of  the  President^-to  Governor  Hick^ 
of  Maryland,  174;  to  commissioned  from 
Virginia,  179;  to  General  Fremont,  revoking 
hie  order,  209;  to  U.  Greeley,  258;  to  Mc- 
Clellan concerning  an  advance  on  Richmond, 
266;  to  McClellan  about  retaining  Blenker, 
271 ;  to  McClellan  about  stn  ngth  of  his  army, 
278:  to  McClellan  about  McD«>well,  2S0;  to 
McClellan  about  withholding  McDowell,  281 ; 
to  McClellan  about  Jackson,  281 :  to  McClel- 
lan about  Hanover  Junction,  2S3;  in  reply 
to  McClellan.  290;  about  re-enforcements 
after  seven  days*  battlea,  293,  294,  295 ;  on 
the  strength  of  McClellan's  army,  297 ;  to 
McClellan  after  AntieUm,  819 ;  to  McClellan 
about  horses,  821 ;  to  Fernando  W004I,  811 : 
to  committee  of  Albany  meeting,  SbO;  com- 
mittee of  Ohio  Ctmventlon,  894 ;  to  Gover- 
nor Sejrmour  on  the  draft,  408 ;  second  letter 
on  the  same  subject,  405 ;  dispatches  to  Chi- 
cairo,  406;  letter  of  thanks  to  General  Gmnt, 
416;  to  General  Hunter  on  taking  command 
in  Missouri,  424;  to  General  Schotlcld,  428; 
to  committro  fh>m  .Missouri,  432 ;  on  church 
qnarrelsin  Missouri,  4ll8 ;  to  Union  conven- 
tion in  Illinois,  440;  on  payment  of  bounties. 
478 ;  to  House  of  Representatives  on  General 
Blair,  478;  on  aiding  people  of  East  Tennes- 
see, 475:  to  editor  of  N.  A.  Review,  482;  to 
a  Bullitt,  Louisiana,  4S4 ;  to  Governor  Shep- 
ley,  on  electing  members  of  Congress  in 
Louisiana,  4S6;  to  committee  ot  planlera, 
Louisiana.  487 ;  to  M.  Hahn,  Louisiana.  489 ; 
to  General  Banks.  Louisiana,  490;  to  Gen- 
eral Steele,  of  Arkansas,  491 ;  about  Arkansas 
Convention,  492;  to  General  Gill  more,  about 
Florida,  514 ;  to  workingmen  of  Manchester, 
496;  to  workingmen  of  London,  498;  to 
Christian  Commission,  500 ;  Ui  H.  W.  Hoff- 
man, Maryland,  512;  to  General  Grant,  528; 
to  Colonel  Loomis^  524;  to  F.  A.  Conkling, 
558 ;  to  committee  of  C«>nvention,  568 ;  to  J. 
C.  Welling.  564;  in  regard  to  alleged  pi'ace 
comnd8sioncr^  578,  575,  576,  560;  to  H.  J. 
Raymond,  587,  58S;  in  reply  to  protest  of 
Tennesseans,  59S;  to  M.  Bluir,  602;  U-nder- 
ing  thanks  to  General  Sberidan,  6(M :  to  H. 
Vi.  Hofrman,  6aS,  to  J.  Philiip^  616;  to  Mra 
Bix'^y,  616;  to  Mrs.  Gurney,  616;  to  J  Mac- 
lean,  619 ;  to  Governor  Smith.  Vermont.  667 ; 
to  Mr.  Hodges,  Kentucky,  767 ;  t«>  General 
Hooker,  768,  769;  to  General  McClellan,  \16\ 
to  J.  B.  Fry.  770;  to  Governor  Magoflln, 
770 ;  to  Count  Gasparin,  771. 

Lincoln,  Abraham— autobiography,  17;  split- 
ting rails,  28;  flatNwtman,  23,  24;  grocery 
ke<»per,25;  Captain  in  Black  Hawk  War,  25; 
elected  to  Legi>latun>,  26;  letter  to  Col.  Allen, 
2T;  protest  on  slavery,  28;  defenda  Arm- 
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•trong,  29 ;  estimation  hj  the  ber,  83 ;  elect* 
ed  to  Congress,  88;  opposes  the  Mexicftu 
war,  88;  resolutions  on  Mexican  war,  85; 
spoech  on  internal  improTementa,  86;  on 
alaveqr  in  the  District  of  €k>lunibia,  88 ;  on 
Wilmot  proTlso,  41 ;  on  Paoheoo  case,  41 ; 
candidate  for  Senator,  41,  44,  61 ;  In  rents  a 
boat,  43 ;  on  popalar  sorerelgntf,  44,  79;  In 
Fremont  campaign,  46;  speech  at  Spring- 
field, 47,  03;  speech  at  Chicago,  08;  debate 
with  Dooglaa,  M;  qaestioned  bj  Donglaa, 
64;  qnestlona  Douglas,  60;  speech  at  Cul- 
umbua,  78;  speech  at  Cincinnati,  81;  speech 
at  Cooper  Institute,  New  Yorlc,  80;  risit  to 
New  Yorlc,  100;  visit  to  five  Points,  100; 
letter  on  Jefferson,  101 ;  nominated  at  Chi* 
cago,  109;  visited  by  committee,  104;  accepts 
oominatluB,  105 ;  election  to  Preeidency,  107 ; 
departure  for  Washington,  181;  arrival  at 
Washington,  108;  inauguration,  161;  inter- 
view with  the  major  of  Baltimore,  170;  visit 
to  the  army  before  Petersburg,  088 ;  nomi- 
nated for  re-election  to  Presidency,  008;  ac- 
cepts nomination,  009,  068;  interview  with 
western  men,  06S;  coarse  pursued  in  regard 
to  salary,  600;  re-election  to  Presidency,  618, 
664;  receives  colored  pottple,  687 ;  holds  con- 
ference with  rebel  commissioners  at  Hamp- 
ton Roods,  600;  seoond  inauguration,  I860, 
670 ;  visits  Army  of  Potomac,  677 ;  remarks 
on  military  position  of  Sherman,  678;  tele- 
graphs fh)m  City  Point  the  progress  of  bat- 
tle, 679;  visits  Richmond,  681;  interviews 
with  leadlnsf  men  of  Richmond,  688;  disre- 
ganls  warnlniw  in  regard  to  his  pergonal 
Kifcty,  692;  remarks  to  Mr.  Colfax,  694;  at- 
UfinU  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  April  14, 
ISeT),  094;  interview  with  CkAfax  and  Ash- 
mun.  t)95;  attends  the  theatre,  695;  his  as- 
8fttf(»lnation,  697;  the  scene  uf  death,  698,  773; 
fun»?nil  Bcrvioes  at  Kxecutive  Manttiun,  7i>8; 
funeral  cortege,  704;  its  progress  from  Wosh- 
mgton  tfj  Springfield,  706-711;  burial,  712; 
estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character,  715. 

For  official  papers,  Ac.,  see  Addrkah,  Lbt- 
TBB,  Mbssaob,  Order,  Proclamation. 

For  traits  of  character,  see  Amucdotcs  and 
Rkmixtsoknhks. 

Long.  Alexander,  censured  by  House  of  Rep- 
resentAtlves,  471. 

Louisiana— iwlmission  of  members  of  Congress, 
870  ;  movomcnts  for  reorganization,  453 ; 
President's  letter  to  Governor  Shejiley,  486; 
application  for  authority  to  call  a  Convention, 
486:  applU^ation  of  planters  to  the  President, 
4S7;  President's  reply,  4S7;  General  Banks's 
proclamation  ordering  an  election,  48S;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.Tuor  Hahn,  489;  alwlitlon  of 
•la^eiy'  m  ;  rrosident's  remarks,  6S4. 


Magruder's  report  of  rebel  strength  at  York- 
town,  274. 

Maryland— passage  of  troops  through  Baiti' 
more,  178;  President's  correspondence  with 
Oovernor  Hicks,  174 ;  President's  interview 
with  authorities,  175;  arrest  of  membera  of 
the  Legislature,  878 ;  abolition  of  slavery,  01 1. 

ICaynard,  Horaoe,  reply  to  President's  addreaa 
on  emancipation,  288^ 

McClellan  —  appointed  ooounander-ln-cfaieft 
365;  report  of  rebel  strength  at  Yorktown, 
874;  movement  to  the  Chlekahomlny,  877; 
reports  of  Williamsburg,  876;  wanu  McDow- 
ell to  Join  him  by  water,  879,  887;  letter  of 
advice  to  the  President,  896;  ordered  to  with- 
draw firom  the  Peninsula,  898;  ordered  to 
•uperinUnd  the  forwarding  of  re-enforoe- 
ments  to  Pope,  808;  his  failure  to  aid  Pope, 
806;  suggests  that  Pope  be  left  to  *'get  oat 
of  his  scrape,''  810;  stops  Franklin's  advance, 
811;  failure  to  pursue  Lee  after  Anttetam, 
818;  ordered  to  advance,  818;  nominated  fur 
Presidency,  098. 

Meade.  Gen.— succeeds  Hooker.  409;  flghU  at 
Gettysburg,  410. 

Message  of  the  President— extra  session  of  Con- 
grsas,  July,  1861, 186;  first  annual,  Decem- 
ber. 1861,  812;  recommending  aid  to  States 
emancipating  slaves,  289 ;  approving  bill  to 
abolish  slavery  in  District  of  Columbia,  223; 
approving  confiscation  bill,  245;  sustaining 
Secretary  Cameron,  248 ;  second  annual  1868, 
844;  recommending  aid  for  emancipation, 
864;  on  the  currency,  866;  third  annual, 
1S68, 445;  In  reference  to  commission  <if  Gen- 
eral F.  P.  Blair,  473,  4T4  ;  in  reganl  to  relief 
of  people  of  East  Tennessee,  475;  recom- 
mending continuance  of  bounties  to  volun- 
teers, 47S;  fourth  annual,  ISW,  624;  trans- 
mitting correspondence  relative  to  Hampton 
Roads  conference,  658;  concerning  represen- 
tation in  electoral  college,  664 
Mexico— the  new  empire,  463;  Mr.  S<'"wanl's 
letter  on,  466;  Preeident  declines  to  recog- 
nize, 466;  resolution  of  House  of  Reprt>ecnt- 
ativea,  467. 
Missouri— condition  of  the  State  at  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  422;  emancipation  In,  427;  ap- 
pointment of  Gen.  CurtiSs  428;  President's 
dispatch  alKiut^  42S;  Gen.  Scbofleld's  apiK»lnt- 
ment,  428;  President's  instrnctions  to.  436; 
his  removal,  437;  President's  interview  with 
radicals  of,  429;  abolition  of  slavery  in,  431. 
511;  mass  convention,  481;  President's  Kt- 
ter  to  Mo.  committee^  432 ;  President's  letu-r 
on  church  contents,  423;  IVcsidont's  Utter 
to  Gen.  Hunter,  424. 
Mobile  harbor  defences  captured,  543. 


National  Militia— passage  of  the  con.vriptioa 
bill,  8M;    its   provisions,  8W;    President's 
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pfoelamatkm  eoooerelng,  8<SS;  dnftandrloti 
inN.T^409;  Gov  Sejmoiir't  corre«pondeiioe 
with  ibe  PrMident,  408;  PraaideDt't  dfs- 
p«tob4>«  to  GhioifOi  40ft. 


Order  of  the  Preddentp-retirlng  Oen.  8oott| 
904;  for  advance  of  tJ.  S.  armloa,  Sft5;  for 
advance  of  Armj  of  Potomac,  86tt,  818;  to 
leave  Washington  properlj  defended,  S68; 
to  military  and  naval  eommandera  In  regard 
to  property  and  persons  of  AfHcan  descent* 
881;  eunceming  the  Sabbath,  84S;  for  draft 
for  000,000  men,  479 ;  calling  for  an  additional 
9001,000  men,  4»;  defining  mllitair  llabtUtjr 
of  citizens  recognised  as  consols  of  foreign 
powera,  and  revoking  exeqnatnr  of  consul  of 
Belglnm  fur  8t  Loots,  480;  Investing  M. 
Hahn  with  powers  of  military  governor  of 
Loolsiana,  489;  extending  protection  to  col- 
ored troops,  020;  tendering  thanlu,  Ac^npon 
snceesses  at  Mobile  Bay  and  Atlanta,  &1S, 
648 ;  tendering  thanks  to  hundred-day  voInn> 
teera,  606;  reqniring  passports  In  certain 
cases,  688;  in  regard  to  death  of  Edward 
Everett,  648;  appointing  Mrs.  Bushnell  poat- 
mistresa,  666;  eoncernlng  blockade-mnnera, 
676;  to  Oen.  Grant,  about  peace  negotiatlona, 
676;  in  reference  to  Virginia  Legislature  and 
Its  annulment,  688;  to  reduce  war  expendi- 
tures, and  remove  military  rsatrletlona  on 
trade,  60a 


Peace  Conference-rlts  action,  194;  action  of 
Ck>ngress  on  it,  1281 

Petersburg  besieged,  680,  Ml,  640,  666,  677. 

Plymouth,  N.  C,  surrendered  to  the  rebels, 
621. 

Presidential  Election,  1861— popular  and  elec- 
toral vote,  109;  presidential  election,  1804, 
547;  nomination  of  Fremont,  561;  nomina- 
tion of  Lincoln,  668;  his  acceptance,  669, 
668;  McClellan  nominated,  608;  Fremont 
withdraws,  696;  tscidents  of  the  canvass, 
606:  result,  612,  661 

Proclamation  by  the  President — calling  for 
76,000  troops,  and  convening  Congress,  172; 
of  blockade,  177;  Increasing  army  and  navy, 
181;  instructing  commander  of  U.  8.  forces 
In  Florida,  181 ;  revoking  onler  of  Oen.  Hun- 
ter, 288;  in  regard  to  blockade,  261 ;  of  eman- 
cipation, Sept^  1862,  267;  of  emancipation, 
Jan.  1,  1868,  260;  for  Thanksgiving,  April 
10,  1862,  827;  to  the  rebels.  832;  admitting 
West  Virginia,  869;  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeas  c</rj>H*,  881,  898;  in  regard  to  na- 
tional forces  bill,  400;  of  victory  at  Gettys- 
burg, 411;  for  Thanksgiving,  July  16,  1868, 
417 ;  Thanksgiving  for  victories  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, 420:  for  Hianksshing,  Oct  8,  1868, 
420;  of  amnes^  and  reconstruction,  467, 


409;  calling  il>r  800,000  rolnnUert,  477;  la 
regard  to  hin  of  Ooagreas  for  reconstmotlon, 
406;  appotntlof  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
prayer,  fiB4;  declaring  martial  law  In  Ken- 
tacky,  086;  ordering  draft  of  600,000  men, 
040;  for  Thanksgiving,  606;  In  regard  to 
blockade,  699;  calling  for  800,000  men,  688; 
calling  Mtra  seasloo  of  Senate,  666;  to  de- 
■ertera,  679;  la  refereBoe  to  Indian  hoatill- 
tlea,  675;  concomlBg  tha  blockade,  688,  699; 
restrictions  placed  npon  naUcoal  veasela  by 
foreign  powers  moat  be  withdrawn,  189. 


Reconatrnctlott  Prealdenfa  BOTomeata  to- 
wards and  message  on,  406;  proclamation 
for,  406;  remarka  on,  481;  letter  to  N.  A. 
Rerlew,  489;  movements  towards,  in  Lonia- 
lana,  488;  movementa  In  Arkansaa,  490;  bill 
providing  for,  paaaed  by  Congress,  494;  pro- 
clamation of  President  concerning,  496;  eleo- 
tions  In  Tenneeaee,  606;  Preaident>  views 
on,  661 

Red  River  expedition,  016l 

Richmond  besieged,  649,  640,  666^  6n;  oeen- 
pied,  681. 

Riots  in  N.  T.,  409. 


Savannah  captured,  699. 

Scott,  Oen.— resignation  oi;  906;  Preildent's 
order  retiring,  901 

Schofleld— appointment  to  Western  Depart- 
ment, 428;  President's  instructions  to,  428; 
removal  from  command,  408L 

Secession  conspiracy— at  Washington,  119 ;  Mr. 
Stephens's  speech  against  It,  114. 

Secession— of  South  Garolina,  111 ;  ot  Virginia, 
180. 

Seward,  Wm.  H.— instructions  to  our  minister 
in  England,  182,  188;  reply  to  French  offer 
of  mediation,  886;  diplomacy  of  1868,  460; 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams  on  danger  of  war  with 
England,  462;  letter  on  the  Mexican  ques- 
tion, 466;  letter  concerning  Hampton  Rooda 
conference,  680;  accident  to,  688,  696;  mur- 
derous assanlt  on,  699. 

Seymour,  Governor  of  New  York— correapend- 
enee  with  President  on  the  draft,  406. 

Sheridan,  General— raid  upon  Lee's  ilank,  697; 
takes  command  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  641 ; 
victories  over  Early,  606,  604 ;  cavalry  raid 
to  the  west  of  Richmond,  677 :  successftil  at- 
tack on  Lee's  right  flank,  678, 679,  680. 

Sherman,  General — expedition  ttom  Vicksbnrg, 
616;  moves  towards  Atlanta,  680,  668;  cap- 
tures Atlanta,  644 ;  marches  through  Oeorgian 
and  capturea  Savannah,  689 ;  march  through 
South  Garolina,  668;  at  Ooldsboro',  North 
Oarolina,  677. 

■laveiy  and  Slavea— relations  of  slavery  to  the 
rebellion,  199 ;  employment  of  slaves,  bill  in 
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regard  to,  900;  PresidenfB  viewB  regsrdiiig 
Itaf^ltiTe  nkvet,  206;  ftbdlition  In  Tenitorieft, 
S88;  aboliaon  In  District  of  Colnmbla,  288; 
resolution  f^pprorinft  President's  policy  of 
sldinf  emancipation  in  Btate^  281 ;  adoption 
In  both  Houses,  282;  emancipation  procla- 
mations, 2S7,  200 ;  n^croes  authorized  to  be 
employed  in  army,  406;  action  of  military 
commanders  concerning,  829 ;  Halleck*s  let- 
ter about  slares,  880;  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting,  640. 

States  relation  of  rebel  States  to  the  general 
gOTemnient,  862,  481. 

Btnte  Prisoners— exeoutlTC  onler  relative  to, 
879;  order  releasing,  888;  appointment  of  a 
commission  on,  881 ;  case  of  Vallaadigham. 
884. 

Stephens,  A.  H.— speech  against  seccession, 
114 ;  statement  of  ot>)«cts  of  the  Confedera- 
cy, 110;  report  on  llampton  Bonds  confer- 
ence,602. 

St  Albans,  raid  upon,  611,  687. 

Sumter,  bombardment  of  Fort,  171. 


Taney,  Chief-Justice,  death  ol^  621 

Taussig,  James,  his  account  of  an  tnterrlew 

with  the  President.  429. 
Tennessee,  elections  in,  696. 


Union  and  Republican  Conrentlon,  1864, 054; 


resolutions  adopted,  ID6 ;  nominatM  Mr.  Lin- 
coln,06& 

Vallandlgham— his  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence, 
884;  Presidents  letter  to  Albany  meeting 
concerning,  866;  Presidents  lettt^r  to  Ohio 
meeting  concerning,  894;  nominated  for 
Governor  of  Ohio,  418 ;  is  defeated,  44& 
Vlcksbuiig^-siege  and  surrender,  41 8L 
Virginia  secession  of;  180 ;  Lincoln's  reply  to 
commissioners,  179;  admiaalon  of  West 
Virginia,  867. 

Wsr^-Gdttenden  resolution  declsrlng  ita  ob- 
jMsts,200. 

War  Department  —  order  for  protection  of 
Washington,  270;  order  f<ir  seixure  of  rebel 
property,  881;  to  reduce  war  oxpenditurea 
and  remove  military  restrictions  on  trade, 
690. 

Workingmen  of  Manchester,  England,  address 
to  Pkesident,  496;  of  London,  address  ta 
F»«!«ldent,  498;  of  New  Tork,  visit  to  Presi- 
dent, 48a 

Wlldemes^  bottles  of  th^  524. 

Wilmington  occupied,  666. 

Torktown  —  MeClellan's  report  of  rebel 
strength,  274;  Msgruder*B  report,  274;  evao- 
nation  of,  27& 


800  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does  therefore  sentence  him,  the  said 
George  A.  Atzerodt,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  nntil  he  is  dead,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Third. — Lewis  Payne. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "Guilty,"  except  combining,  confedera- 
ting, and  conspiring  witli  Edward  Spangler.  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the 
charge  "  Not  Guilty,"  except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring 
with  Edward  Spangler.     Of  this  not  guilty. 

Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does,  therefore,  sentence  him,  the  said 
Lewis  Payne,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  sach  time 
and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct ;  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Fourth. — Mary  E.  Surratt. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "  Guilty,"  except  as  to  the  receiving, 
entertaining,  harboring,  and  concealing  Samuel  Arnold  and  Michael 
O'Laughlin,  and,  except  as  to  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring 
with  Edward  Spangler.  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  ex- 
cept as  to  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Span- 
gler.    Of  this  not  guilty. 

Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does  therefore  sentence  her,  the  said 
Mary  E.  Surratt,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  she  be  dead,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein ;  and 

Wherea^y  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  approved  the  forego- 
ing sentences  in  the  following  order,  to  wit : — 

ExsounvB  Majtsiom,  JtUy  5, 1866. 
The  foregoing  sentences  in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  Greorge  E. 
Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.  Surratt,  are  hereby  approved ;  and 
it  is  ordered  that  the  sentences  in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  G.  A 
Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.  Surratt,  be  carried  into  execution 
by  the  proper  military  authority,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1865,  between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of  that  day. 

Andrew  Johnson,  President. 

Therefore,  You  are  hereby  commanded  to  cause  the  foregoing  sentences 
in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  (t.  A.  Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary 
E.  Surratt,  to  be  duly  executed  in  accordance  with  the  President's  order. 

By  command  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

In  the  remaining  cases  of  O'Laughlin,  Spangler,  Arnold,  and  Mudd,  the 
findings  and  sentences  are  as  follows : — 

Fifth.— Wichaoi  O'Laughlin. 

Fin/iing. — Of  the  specification  "Guilty,"  except  the  words  thereof  as 
follows :  "  And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aforesaid, 
and  its  murderous  and  treasonable  purposes  aforesaid,  on  the  nights  of 
the  13th  and  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at  Washinjxton  City,  and  within 
the  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  said  Michael 
0'Luu|L^hlin  did  then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieu- 
tenant-(ioneral  and  Commander  of  the  Annies  of  the  United  States,  with 
intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  8.  Grant."  Of 
said  words,  '*  Not  Guilty,"  and  except '' combining,  confederating,   and 
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conspiring  witli  Edward  Spangler."  Of  this  not  gnilty.  Of  the  charge 
'^  Guilty,^*  except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler.    Of  this  not  gSilty.  0 

Sentence,— The  Commisaion  sentence  IGohael  O^Langhlin  to  be  impris- 
oned at  hard  labor  fur  life. 

iSM;<A.— Edward  Spangler. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification,  "  Not  Guilty,"  except  as  to  the  words, 
**  the  said  Edward  Spangler,  on  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at 
about  the  same  hour  of  that  day  as  aforesaid,  within  said  military  depart- 
ment and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  abet  him,"  meaning 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  ^^  in  making  his  escape,  after  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  been  murdered  in  the  manner  aforesaid,"  and  of  these  words, 
"Guilty."  Of  the  charge,  not  guilty,  but  guilty  of  having  feloniously 
and  traitorously  aided  and  abetted  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  making  his  es- 
cape after  having  killed  and  murdered  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States— he,  the  said  Edward  Spangler,  at  the  time  of  aiding  and 
abetting  as  aforesaid,  well  knowing  that  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident as  aforesaid,  had  been  murdered  by  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  as 
aforesaid. 

The  Commission  sentenced  Spangler  to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for 
six  years. 

Seventh, — Samuel  Arnold.     Of  the  specifications — 

Ghtilty — ^Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Of  the  charge — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

The  Commission  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Eighth, — Samuel  A.  Mudd.     Of  the  speeification — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this  not  guilty ;  and  excepting  receiving  and  entertaining, 
and  harboring  and  concealing  said  Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Mi- 
chael O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  Samuel 
Arnold;  of  this,  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  except  combining, 
confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Sentence, — The  Commission  sentenced  Dr.  Mudd  to  be  imprisoned  at 
hard  lal>or  for  life. 

The  President's  order  in  these  cases  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  prisoners,  Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  A. 
Mudd,  Edward  Spangler,  and  Michael  OTaughlin,  be  confined  at  hard  la- 
bor in  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York,  during  the  period  desig- 
nated in  their  respective  sentences. 

Andrew  Johnson,  President, 

The  wnteneet  were  duly  nxecated,  exc«pt  the  D17  Tortogas  wbb  fabttitnted  for  the  Albany 
PenitentUry,  for  the  imprlsonmeat  of  Arnold,  Modd,  Spengler,  Md  O'Lenghlln. 
51 
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